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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


The genuineness of the Laws is sufficiently proved (i) by 
more than twenty citations of them in the writings of Aristotle, 
who was residing at Athens during the last twenty years of the 
life of‘Plato, and who, having left it after his death (b. c. 347), 
returned thither twelve years later (b. c. 335); (2) by the allusion 
of Isocrates ^—writing 346 b. c., a year after the death of 
Plato, and probably not more than three or four years after 
the composition of the Laws—who speaks of the Laws and 
Republics written by philosophers (vtto t<ov aocj^Lo-Toiip); (3) by 
the reference (Athen. 226 A) of the comic poet Alexis, a younger 
contemporary of Plato (fl. b. c. 356-306), to the enactment about 
prices, which occurs in Laws xi. 917 B foil., viz. that the same 
goods should not be offered at two prices on the same day'*^; 
(4) by the unanimous voice of later antiquity anci the absence 

^ Oratio ad Philippum missa, p, 84: Ta 7 s 7 rav 7 }yvpeony ivox^^ 7 y koX 

Trphs aTTCLVTCLS Xeyeiv tovs crvyrpexovras 4y avraTs irphs ovdeya Keyeiv icrrly, aW' 
dixolcas ol TOLovroi ruv x6yct)y (sc. speeches in the assembly) dKvpoi rvyxdyov(riy 
ovTes Tons v6p.ois koL Tons TCoXiTelais Tans virh reap (ro(pLO'TSop yeypa/n/nepais. 

Ov yeyove /{peirTcau pofxodeTrjs tov TrXovcriov 
'ApiCTOplKov' TldTjCi yap vvv\ pSpiOPj 
tSov Ix^POTTooXcov ScTLS Uv ttcoAmp Tlpl 
iX^hp yTroTL/n^aas aTro^wr* iXdTTOPOs 
^s eVire TLfnrjSf els Th ^ea’p.coT'fipiop 
evdvs airdyecrOaL rovrop, %pa ^edoLKdTes 
T7}s d^las dyaTToicriPj ^ ryjs ecTrepas 
crairpovs diraPTas dirocpepiacnv o^KoSe. 

Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. iii. p. 438. 
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The ge^ittineness of the Laws. 

of any suspicion among ancient writers worth speaking of to 
the contrary; for it is not said of Philippus of Opus that he 
composed any part of the Laws, but only that he copied them out 
of the waxen tablets, and was thought by some to have written the 
Epinomis (Diog. Laert. hi. 25). That the longest and one of the 
best writings bearing the nan;e of Plato should be a forgery, 
even if its genuineness were unsupported by external testi¬ 
mony, would be a singular phenomenon in ancient literature; 
and although the critical worth of the consensus of late writers 
is generally not to be compared with the express testimony of 
contenaporaries, yet a somewhat greater value may be attributed 
to their consent in the present instance, because the admission 
of the Laws is combined with doubts about the Epinomis, a 
spurious writing, which is a kind of epilogue to the larger work 
probably of a much later date. This shows that the reception 
of the Laws was not altogether undiscriminating. 

The suspicion which has attached to the Laws of Plato in the 
judgment of some modern writers appears to rest partly (i) on 
differences in the style and form of the work, and (2) on differ¬ 
ences of thought and opinion which they observe in them. Their 
suspicion is increased by the fact that these differences are 
accompanied by resemblances as striking to passages in other 
Platonic writings. They are sensible of a want of point in the 
dialogue and a general inferiority in the ideas, plan, manners, 
and style. They miss the poetical flow, the dramatic verisimili¬ 
tude, the life and variety of the characters, the dialectic subtlety, 
the Attic purity, the luminous order, the exquisite urbanity; 
instead of wlaich they find tautology, obscurity, self-sufficiency, 
sermonizing, rhetorical declamation, pedantry, egotism, uncouth 
forms of sentences, and peculiarities in the use of words and 
idioms. They are unable to discover any unity in the patched, 
irregular structure. The speculative element both in government 
and education is superseded by a narrow economical or religious 
vein. The grace and cheerfulness of Athenian life have dis¬ 
appeared ; and a spirit of moroseness and religious intolerance 
has taken their place. The charm of youth is no longer there; 
the mannerism of age makes itself unpleasantly felt. The con¬ 
nexion is often imperfect; and there is a want of arrangement, 
exhibited especially in the enumeration of the laws towards the 



Disappearance of Socrates. 

end of the work. The Laws are full of flaws and repetitions. Laws 

The Greek is in places very ungrammatical and intractable. Introdi 
A cynical levity is displayed in some passages, and a tone of 
disappointment and lamentation over human things in others. 

The critics seem also to observe in them bad imitations of 
thoughts which are better expressed in Plato’s other writings. 

Lastly, they wonder how the mind which conceived the Republic 
could have left the Critias, Hermocrates, and Philosophus incom¬ 
plete or unwritten, and have devoted the last years of life to the 
Laws. 

The questions which have been thus indirectly suggested may 
be considered by us under five or six heads: I, the characters; 

II, the plan; III, the style; IV, the imitations of other writings 
of Plato; V, the more general relation of the Laws to the 
Republic and the other dialogues ; and VI, to the existing 
Athenian and Spartan states. 

I. Already in the Philebus the distinctive character of Socrates 
has disappeared;. and in the Timaeus, Sophist, and Statesman 
his function of chief speaker is handed over to the Pythagorean 
philosopher Timaeus, and to the Eleatic Stranger, at whose feet 
he sits, and is silent. More and more Plato seems to have felt 
in his later writings that the character and method of Socrates 
were no longer suited to be the vehicle of his own philosophy. 

He is no longer interrogative but dogmatic; not ^ a hesitating 
enquirer,’ but one who speaks with the authority of a legislator. 

Even in the Republic we have seen that the argument which is 
carried on by Socrates in the old style with Thrasymachus in 
the first book, soon passes into the form of exposition. In the 
Laws he is nowhere mentioned. Yet so completely in the tra¬ 
dition of antiquity is Socrates identified with Plato, that in the 
criticism of the Laws which we find in the so-called Politics of 
Aristotle he is supposed by the writer still to be playing his part 
of the chief speaker (cp. Pol. ii. 6, § 8 foil.). 

The Laws are discussed by three representatives of Athens, 

Crete, and Sparta. The Athenian, as might be expected, is the 
protagonist or chief speaker, while the second place is assigned 
to the Cretan, who, as one of the leaders of a new colony, has 
a special interest in the conversation. At least four-fifths of 
the answers are put into his mouth. The Spartan is every 
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The scene, charcccters. 


Laws. inch a soldier, a man of few words himself, better at deeds 
NTRODUC- than words. The Athenian talks to the two others, although 
they are his equals in age, in the style of a master discoursing 
to his scholars; he frequently praises himself; he entertains 
a very poor opinion of the understanding of his companions. 
Certainly the boastfulness and rudeness of the Laws is the 
reverse of the refined irony and courtesy which characterize 
the earlier dialogues. We are no longer in such good company 
as in the Phaedrus and Symposium. Manners are lost sight of 
in the earnestness of the speakers, and dogmatic assertions take 
the place of poetical fancies. 

The scene is laid in Crete, and the conversation is held in 
the course of a walk from Cnosus to the cave and temple of 
Zeus, which takes place on one of the longest and hottest days 
of the year (hi. 683 C). The companions start at dawn, and 
arrive at the point in their conversation which terminates the 
fourth book, about noon (iv. 722 C). The God to whose temple 
they are going is the lawgiver of Crete, and this may be supposed 
to be the very cave at which he gave his oracles to Minos. But 
the externals of the scene, which are briefly and inartistically 
described, soon disappear, and we plunge abruptly into the subject 
of the dialogue. We are reminded by contrast of the higher 
art of the Phaedrus, in which the summer’s day, and the cool 
stream, and the chirping of the grasshoppers, and the fragrance 
of the agnus castus, and the legends of the place are present to 
the imagination throughout the discourse. 

The typical Athenian apologizes for the tendency of his country¬ 
men ^ to spin»a long discussion out of slender materials ’ (i. 642 A), 
and in a similar spirit the Lacedaemonian Megillus apologizes 
for the Spartan brevity (cp. Thucyd. iv. 17), acknowledging at the 
same time that there may be occasions when long discourses 
are necessary (iv. 721 E). The family of Megillus is the proxenus 
of Athens at Sparta (i. 642 B); and he pays a beautiful compliment 
to the Athenian, significant of the character of the work, which, 
though borrowing many elements from Sparta, is also pervaded 
by an Athenian spirit. A good Athenian, he says, is more than 
ordinarily good, because he is inspired by nature and not manu¬ 
factured by law (642 C). The love of listening which is attributed 
to the Timocrat in the Republic (viii. 548 E) is also exhibited in 



and other dramatic elements. 


him (iii. 683 B, C). The Athenian on his side has a pleasure in Lazt 
speaking to the Lacedaemonian of the struggle in which their introi 
ancestors were jointly engaged against the Persians (iii. 699 D). 

A connexion with Athens is likewise intimated by the Cretan 
Cleinias. He is the relative of Epimenides (i. 642 D), whom, by 
an anachronism of a century,—perhaps arising as Zeller suggests 
(Plat. Stud. p. Ill) out of a confusion of the visit of Epimenides 
and Diotima (Symp. 201 D),—he describes as coming to Athens, 
not after the attempt of Cylon (596 b. c.), but ten years before the 
Persian war. The Cretan and Lacedaemonian hardly contribute at 
all to the argument of which the Athenian is the expounder ; they 
only supply information when asked about the institutions of their 
respective countries (i. 625 A; iv. 712 C). A kind of simplicity 
or stupidity is ascribed to them (x. 885 ff., 888 E). At first, they 
are dissatisfied with the free criticisms which the Athenian passes 
upon the laws of Minos and Lycurgus, but they acquiesce in 
his greater experience and knowledge of the world. They admit 
that there can be no objection to the enquiry; for in the spirit of 
the legislator himself, they are discussing his laws when there 
are no young men present to listen (i. 635 A), They are un¬ 
willing to allow that the Spartan and Cretan lawgivers can have 
been mistaken in honouring courage as the first part of virtue 
(ii. 667 A), and are puzzled at hearing for the first time (ii. 661 D) 
that ^ Goods are only evil to the evil.’ Several times they are 
on the point of quarrelling, and by an effort learn to restrain 
their natural feeling (cp. Shakespeare, Henry V, act iii. sc. 2). 

In Book vii. (806 C), the Lacedaemonian expresses a momentary 
irritation at the accusation which the Athenian brings against 
the Spartan institutions, of encouraging licentiousness in their 
women, but he is reminded by the Cretan that the permission 
to criticize them freely has been given, and cannot be retracted. 

His only criterion of truth is the authority of the Spartan law¬ 
giver ; he is ^ interested ’ (i. 636 E) in the novel speculations of the 
Athenian, but inclines to prefer the ordinances of Lycurgus. 

The three interlocutors all of them speak in the character 
of old men, which forms a pleasant bond of union between 
them. They have the feelings of old age about youth, about the 
state, about human things in general. Nothing in Hfe seems 
to be of much importance to them ; they are spectators rather 
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The plan of the work. 

Laws. than actors, and men in general appear to the Athenian speaker 

sitboduc- to be the playthings of the Gods and of circumstances. Still they 
have a fatherly care of the young, and are deeply impressed by 
sentiments of religion. They would give confidence to the aged 
by an increasing use of wine, which, as they get older, is to 
unloose their tongues and make them sing. The prospect of the 
existence of the soul after death is constantly present to them; 
though they can hardly be said to have the cheerful hope and 
resignation which animates Socrates in the Phaedo or Cephalus 
in the Republic. Plato appears to be expressing his own feelings 
in remarks of this sort. For at the time of writing the first book 
of the Laws he was at least seventy-four years of age, if we sup¬ 
pose him, at p. 638 A, to allude to the victory of the Syracusans 
under Dionysius the Younger over the Locrians, which occurred 
in the year 356. Such a sadness was the natural effect of de¬ 
clining years and failing powers, which make men ask, ^ After all, 
what profit is there in life ? ’ They feel that their work is begin¬ 
ning to be over, and are ready to say, ‘ All the world is a stage ’; 
or, in the actual words of Plato, ^ Let us play as good plays as we 
can,’ though ‘we must be sometimes serious, which is not agree¬ 
able, but necessary’ (vii. 803 B, C). These are feelings which 
have crossed the minds of reflective persons in all ages. And 
there is no reason to connect the Laws any more than other parts 
of Plato’s writings with the very uncertain narrative of his life, 
or to imagine that this melancholy tone is attributable to dis¬ 
appointment at having failed to convert a Sicilian tyrant into a 
philosopher. 

II. The plan of the Laws is more irregular and has less con¬ 
nexion than any other of the writings of Plato. As Aristotle says 
in the Politics (ii. 6, § 4), ‘ The greater part consists of laws ’; in 
Books v, vi, xi, xii the dialogue almost entirely disappears. Large 
portions of them are rather the materials for a work than a 
finished composition which may rank with the other Platonic 
dialogues. To use his own image, ‘ Some stones are regularly 
inserted in the building; others are lying on the ground ready for 
use’ (ix. 858 B). There is probably truth in the tradition that the 
Laws were not published until after the death of Plato. We can 
easily believe that he has left imperfections, which would have 
been removed if he had lived a few years longer. The arrange- 



The plan of the work. 

ment might have been improved; the connexion of the argument 
might have been made plainer, and the sentences more accurately 
framed. Something also may be attributed to the feebleness of 
old age. Even a rough sketch of the Phaedrus or Symposium 
would have had a very, different look. There is, however, an 
interest in possessing one WTiting of Plato which is in the process 
of creation. 

We must endeavour to find a thtead of order which will carry 
us through this comparative disorder. The first four books are 
described by Plato himself as the preface or preamble. Having 
arrived at the conclusion that each law should have a preamble, 
the lucky thought occurs to him at the end of the fourth book that 
the preceding discourse is the preamble of the whole. This 
preamble or introduction may be abridged as follows :— 

The institutions of Sparta and Crete are admitted by the 
Lacedaemonian and Cretan to have one aim only: they were 
intended by the legislator to inspire courage in war. To this the 
Athenian objects that the true lawgiver should frame his laws 
with a view to all the virtues and not to one only. Better is he 
who has temperance as well as courage, than he who has courage 
only; better is he who is faithful in civil broils, than he who is a 
good soldier only. Better, too, is peace than war; the reconcilia¬ 
tion than the defeat of an enemy. And he who would attain all 
virtue should be trained amid pleasures as well as pains. Hence 
there should be convivial intercourse among the citizens, and a 
man’s temperance should be tested in his cups, as we test his 
courage amid dangers. He should have a fear of the right sort, as 
well as a courage of the right sort. « 

At the beginning of the second book the subject of pleasure 
leads to education, which in the early years of life is wholly a 
discipline imparted by the means of pleasure and pain. The dis- 
‘cipline of pleasure is implanted chiefly by the practice of the song 
and the dance. Of these the forms should be fixed, and not 
allowed to depend on the fickle breath of the multitude. There 
will be choruses of boys, girls, and grown-up persons, and all will 
be heard repeating the same strain, that 'virtue is happiness.’ 
One of them will give the law to the rest; this will be the 
chorus of aged minstrels, who will sing the most beautiful 
and the most useful of songs. They will require a little wine, 
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The plan of the work, 

to mellow the austerity of age, and make them amenable to the 
laws. 

After having laid dowm as the first principle of politics, that 
peace, and not war, is the true aim of the legislator, and briefly 
discussed music and festive intercourse, at the commencement 
of the third book Plato makes a digression, in which he speaks 
of the origin of society. He describes, first of all, the family; 
secondly, the patriarchal stage, which is an aggregation of 
families ; thirdly, the founding of regular cities, like Ilium; 
fourthly, the establishment of a military and political system, like 
that of Sparta, with which he identifies Argos and Messene, 
dating from the return of the Heraclidae. But the aims of states 
should be good, or else, like the prayer of Theseus, they may be 
ruinous to themselves. This was the case in two out of three of 
the Heracleid kingdoms. They did not understand that the 
powers in a state should be balanced. The balance of powers 
saved Sparta, while the excess of tyranny in Persia and the 
excess of liberty at Athens have been the ruin of both. . . . This 
discourse on politics is suddenly discovered to have an immediate 
practical use; for Cleinias the Cretan is about to give laws to a 
new colony. 

At the beginning of the fourth book, after enquiring into the 
circumstances and situation of the colony, the Athenian proceeds 
to make further reflections. Chance, and God, and the skill of the 
legislator, all co-operate in the formation of states. And the most 
favourable condition for the foundation of a new one is when the 
government is in the hands of a virtuous tyrant who has the good 
fortune to the contemporary of a great legislator. But a vir¬ 
tuous tyrant is a contradiction in terms ; we can at best only hope 
to have magistrates who are the servants of reason and the law. 
This leads to the enquiry, what is to be the polity of our new 
state. And the answer is, that we are to fear God, and honour 
our parents, and to cultivate virtue and justice; these are to be 
our first principles. Laws must be definite, and we should create 
in the citizens a predisposition to obey them. The legislator will 
teach as well as command ; and with this view he will prefix 
preambles to his principal laws. 

The fifth book commences in a sort of dithyramb with another 
and higher preamble about the honour due to the soul, whence 
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are deduced the duties of a man to his parents and his friends, to Laws 
the suppliant and stranger. He should be true and just, free from Introdi; 
envy and excess of all sorts, forgiving to crimes which are not 
incurable and are partly involuntary; and he should have a true 
taste. The noblest life has the greatest pleasures and the fewest 
pains. . . Having finished the preamble, and touched on some other 
preliminary considerations, we proceed to the Laws, beginning 
with the constitution of the state. This is not the best or ideal 
state, having all things common, but only the second-best, in 
which the land and houses are to be distributed among 5040 
citizens divided into four classes. There is to be no gold or silver 
among them, and they are to have moderate wealth, and to respect 
number and numerical order in all things. 

In the first part of the sixth book, Plato completes his sketch of 
the constitution by the appointment of officers. He explains the 
manner in which guardians of the law, generals, priests, wardens 
of town and country, ministers of education, and other magistrates 
are to be appointed; and also in what way courts of appeal are to 
be constituted, and omissions in the law to be supplied. Next— 
and at this point (p. 772) the Laws strictly speaking begin—there 
follow enactments respecting marriage and the procreation of 
children, respecting property in slaves as well as of other kinds, 
respecting houses, married life, common tables for men and 
women. The question of age in marriage suggests the considera¬ 
tion of a similar question about the time for holding offices, and 
for military service, which had been previously omitted. 

Resuming the order of the discussion, which was indicated in 
the previous book, from marriage and birth we procetid to educa¬ 
tion in the seventh book. Education is to begin at or rather 
before birth; to be continued for a time by mothers and nurses 
under the supervision of the state; finally, to comprehend music 
and gymnastics. Under music is included reading, writing, 
playing on the lyre, arithmetic, geometry, and a knowledge of 
astronomy sufficient to preserve the minds of the citizens from 
impiety in after-life. Gymnastics are to be practised chiefly with 
a view to their use in war. The discussion of education, which 
was lightly touched upon in Book ii, is here completed. 

The eighth book contains regulations for civil life, beginning 
with festivals, games, and contests, military exercises and the 

VOL. V. b 
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Laws, like. On such occasions Plato seems to see young men and 
iTRODuc- maidens meeting together, and hence he is led into discussing 
the relations of the sexes, the evil consequences which arise out 
of the indulgence of the passions, and the remedies for them. 
Then he proceeds to speak of agriculture, of arts and trades, of 
buying and selling, and of foreign commerce. 

The remaining books of the Laws, ix-xii, are chiefly concerned 
with criminal offences. In the first class are placed offences 
against the Gods, especially sacrilege or robbery of temples : next 
follow offences against the state,—conspiracy, treason, theft. The 
mention of thefts suggests a distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary, curable and incurable offences. Proceeding to the 
greater crime of homicide, Plato distinguishes between mere 
homicide, manslaughter, which is partly voluntary and partly in¬ 
voluntary, and murder, which arises from avarice, ambition, fear. 
He also enumerates murders by kindred, murders by slaves, 
wounds with or without intent to kill, wounds inflicted in anger, 
crimes of or against slaves, insults to parents. To these, various 
modes of purification or degrees of punishment are assigned, and 
the terrors of another world are also invoked against them. 

At the beginning of Book x, all acts of violence, including sacri¬ 
lege, are summed up in a single law. The law is preceded by an 
admonition, in which the offenders are informed that no one ever 
did an unholy act or said an unlawful word while he retained his 
belief in the existence of the Gods ; but either he denied their exist¬ 
ence, or he believed that they took no care of man, or that they 
might be turned from their course by sacrifices and prayers. The 
remainder <?f the book is devoted to the refutation'of these three 
classes of unbelievers, and concludes with the means to be taken 
for their reformation, and the announcement of their punishments 
if they continue obstinate and impenitent. 

The eleventh book is taken up with laws and with admonitions 
relating to individuals, which follow one another without any exact 
order. There are laws concerning deposits and the finding of 
treasure; concerning slaves and freedmen; concerning retail 
trade, bequests, divorces, enchantments, poisonings, magical arts, 
and the like. In the twelfth book the same subjects are continued. 
Laws are passed concerning violations of military discipline, 
concerning the high office of the examiners and their burial; con- 
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cerning oaths and the violation of them, and the punishments of Laws 
those who neglect their duties as citizens. Foreign travel is then Introdi 
discussed, and the permission to be accorded to citizens of journey- 
ing in foreign parts ; the strangers who may come to visit the city 
are also spoken of, and the manner in which they are to be re¬ 
ceived. Laws are added respecting sureties, searches for pro¬ 
perty, right of possession by prescription, abduction of witnesses, 
theatrical competition, waging of private warfare, and bribery in 
offices. Rules are laid down respecting taxation, respecting 
economy in sacred rites, respecting judges, their duties and sen¬ 
tences, and respecting sepulchral places and ceremonies. Here 
(at p.960) the Laws end. Lastly, a Nocturnal Council is instituted 
for the preservation of the state, consisting of older and younger 
members, who are to exhibit in their lives that virtue which is the 
basis of the state, to know the one in many, and to be educated in 
divine and every other kind of knowledge which will enable them 
to fulfil their office. 

III. The style of the Laws differs in several important respects 
from that of the other dialogues of Plato: (i) in the want of 
character, power, and lively illustration; (2) in the frequency of 
mannerisms (cp. Tntrod. to the Philebus, suh init ); (3) in the form 
and rhythm of the sentences ;• (4) in the use of words. On the 
other hand, there are many passages (5) which are characterized 
by a sort of ethical grandeur ; and (6) in which, perhaps, a greater 
insight into human nature, and a greater reach of practical wisdom 
is shown, than in any other of Plato’s writings. • 

I. The discourse of the three old men is described by them¬ 
selves as an old man’s game of play (vi. 769 A). Tet there is 
little of the liveliness of a game in their mode of treating the sub¬ 
ject. They do not throw the ball to and fro, but two out of the 
three are listeners to the third, who is constantly asserting his 
superior wisdom and opportunities of knowledge (i. 639 D, E), and 
apologizing (not without reason) for his own want of clearness of 
speech. He will ‘ carry them over the stream’ (x. 892 D foil.); he 
will answer for them when the argument is beyond their compre¬ 
hension ; he is afraid of their ignorance of mathematics, and thinks 
that gymnastic is likely to be more intelligible to them;—he has 
repeated his words several times, and yet they cannot understand 
him (ii. 664 D). The subject did not properly take the form of 
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TAe style of the Laws. 

dialogue, and also the literary vigour of Plato had passed av 
The old men speak as they might be expected to speak, anc 
this there is a touch of dramatic truth. Plato has given the Lj 
that form or want of form which indicates the failure of nati 
power. There is no regular plan—none of that consciousnes 
what has preceded and what is to follow, which makes a per 
style,—but there are several attempts at a plan ; the argumer 
' pulled up ’ (iii. 701 C, D), and frequent explanations are offe 
why a particular topic was introduced (iv. 713 B). 

The fictions of the Laws have no longer the verisimilit 
which is characteristic of the Phaedrus and the Timaeus, or e 
of the Statesman. We can hardly suppose that an educ: 
Athenian would have placed the visit of Epimenides to Atl 
ten years before the Persian war (i. 642 D), or have imag 
that a war with Messene prevented the Lacedaemonians 1 
coming to the rescue of Hellas (iii. 692 D). The narrative of 
origin of the Dorian institutions (iii. 685 folk), which are sai 
have been due to a fear of the growing power of the Assyriar 
a plausible invention, which may be compared with the tale o: 
island of Atlantis and the poem of Solon, but is not accredite 
similar arts of deception. The other statement that the Doi 
were Achaean exiles assembled by Dorieus (iii. 682 E), and 
assertion that Troy was included in the Assyrian Empire 
685 C), have some foundation (cp. for the latter point, I 
Sicul. ii. 2). Nor is there anywhere in the Laws that li 
cvapyua, that vivid mise en scene, which is as characteristi 
Plato as of some modern novelists. 

The old reen are afraid of the ridicule which ‘ will fall on 
heads more than enough ’ (vi. 781 C ; vii. 790 A, 800 B; x. 88 
and they do not often indulge in a joke. In one of the few v 
occur, the book of the Laws, if left incomplete, is compared 
monster wandering about without a head (vi. 752 A). But w 
longer breathe the atmosphere of humour which pervades 
Symposium and the Euthydemus, in which we pass within i 
sentences from the broadest Aristophanic joke to the sut 
refinement of wit and fancy; instead of this, in the Laws an 
pression of baldness and feebleness is often left upon our m 
Some of the most amusing descriptions, as, for example, of chil 
roaring for the first three years of life (vii. 792 A); or 0: 
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Athenians walking into the country with fighting-cocks under 
their arms (vii. 789 B, C) ; or of the slave doctor who knocks 
about his patients finely (iv. 720 C); and the gentleman doctor 
who courteously persuades them; or of the way of keeping 
order in the theatre, ‘by a hint from a stick’ (hi. 700 C), are 
narrated with a commonplace gravity; but where we find this 
sort of dry humour we shall not be far wrong in thinking that 
the writer intended to make us laugh. The seriousness of age 
takes the place of the jollity of youth. Life should have holidays 
and festivals; yet we rebuke ourselves when we laugh, and 
take our pleasures sadly. The irony of the earlier dialogues, of 
which some traces occur in the tenth book, is replaced by a 
severity which hardly condescends to regard human things. 

‘ Let us say, if you please, that man is of some account; but I 
was speaking of him in comparison with God ’ (vii. 804 B). 

The imagery and illustrations are poor in themselves, and are 
not assisted by the surrounding phraseology. We have seen how 
imthe Republic, and in the earlier dialogues, figures of speech 
such as ‘the wave,’ ‘the drone,’ ‘the chase,’ ‘the bride,’ appear 
and reappear at intervals. Notes are struck which are repeated 
from time to time, as in a strain of music. There is none of this 
subtle art in the Laws. The illustrations, such as the two kinds 
of doctors (iv. 720 C), ‘the three kinds of funerals ’ (iv. 719 D), the 
fear potion (i. 647 E), the puppet (i. 644 D), the painter leaving 
a successor to restore his picture (vi. 769), the ‘ person stopping to 
consider where three ways meet’ (vii. 799 C), the ‘old laws about 
water of which he will not divert the course’ (viii. 844 A), can 
hardly be said to do much credit to Plato’s invention. The cita¬ 
tions from the poets have lost that fanciful character which gave 
them their charm in the earlier dialogues. We are tired of 
images taken from the arts of navigation, or archery, or weaving, 
or painting, or medicine, or music. Yet the comparisons of life to 
a tragedy (vii. 817), or of the working of mind to the revolution 
of the self-moved (x. 897), or of the aged parent to the image of 
a God dwelling in the house (xi. 931), or the reflection that ‘man 
is made to be the plaything of God, and that this rightly considered 
is the best of him ’ (vii. 803 C), have great beauty. 

2. The clumsiness of the style is exhibited in frequent manner¬ 
isms and repetitions. The perfection of the Platonic dialogue 
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Laws. consists in the accuracy with which the question and answer are 

NTRODXjc- fitted into one another, and the regularity with which the steps of 
the argument succeed one another. This finish of style is no 
longer discernible in the Laws. There is a want of variety in the 
ansAvers; nothing can be drawn out of the respondents but ^ Yes’ 
or ^No,’ ^True/ ‘To be sure,’ etc.; the insipid forms, ‘What do 
you mean ? ’ ‘ To what are you referring } ’ are constantly return¬ 
ing. Again and again the speaker is charged, or charges himself, 
with obscurity; and he repeats again and again that he will ex¬ 
plain his views more clearly. The process of thought which 
should be latent in the mind of the writer appears on the surface 
{iv. 719 A, 713 B). In several passages the Athenian praises him¬ 
self in the most unblushing manner, very unlike the irony of the 
earlier dialogues, as when he declares that ‘ the laws are a divine 
work given by some inspiration of the Gods,’ and that ‘youth 
should commit them to memory instead of the compositions of the 
poets’ (vii. 81 t). The prosopopoeia which is adopted by Plato in 
the Protagoras and other dialogues is repeated until we grow 
weary of it. The legislator is always addressing the speakers or 
the youth of the state, and the speakers are constantly making 
addresses to the legislator. A tendency to a paradoxical manner 
of statement is also observable. ‘We must have drinking’ (i. 
646 B), ‘we must have a virtuous tyrant’ (iv. 710 Cj—this is too 
much for the duller wits of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan, who 
at first start back in surprise. More than in any other writing of 
Plato the tone is hortatory; the laws are sermons as weU as laws; 
they are considered to have a religious sanction, and to rest upon 
a religious sentiment in the mind of the citizens. The words of 
the Athenian are attributed to the Lacedaemonian and Cretan, 
who are supposed to have made them their own, after the manner 
of the earlier dialogues. Resumptions of subjects which have 
been half disposed of in a previous passage constantly occur (vii. 
796 E ; xii. 956): the arrangement has neither the clearness of art 
nor the freedom of nature. Irrelevant remarks are made here 
and there, or illustrations used which are not properly fitted in. 
The dialogue is generally weak and laboured, and is in the later 
books fairly given up, apparently, because unsuited to the subject 
of the work. The long speeches or sermons of the Athenian, 
often extending over several pages, have never the grace and 
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harmony which are exhibited in the earlier dialogues. For Plato is 
incapable of sustained composition ; his genius is dramatic rather 
than oratorical; he can converse, but he cannot make a speech. 
Even the Timaeus, which is one of his most finished works, is full 
^ of abrupt transitions. There is the same kind of difference 
between the dialogue and the continuous discourse of Plato as 
between the narrative and speeches of Thucydides. 

3. The perfection of style is variety in unity, freedom, ease, 
clearness, the power of saying anything, and of striking any note 
in the scale of human feelings without impropriety; and such is 
the divine gift of language possessed by Plato in the Symposium 
and Phaedrus. From this there are many fallings-oft‘ in the 
Laws : first, in the structure of the sentences, which are rhyth¬ 
mical and monotonous,—the formal and sophistical manner of the 
age is superseding the natural genius of Plato : secondly, many of 
them are of enormous length, and the latter end often forgets the 
beginning of them,—they seem never to have received the second 
thoughts of the author ; either the emphasis is wrongly placed, or 
there is a want of point in a clause; or an absolute case occurs 
which is not properly separated from the rest of the sentence ; or 
words are aggregated in a manner which fails to show their 
relation to one another; or the connecting particles are omitted 
at the beginning of sentences ; the uses of the relative and ante¬ 
cedent are more indistinct, the changes of person and number 
more frequent, examples of pleonasm, tautology, and periphrasis, 
antitheses of positive and negative, false emphasis, and other 
affectations, are more numerous than in the other writings of 
Plato; there is also a more common and sometimes*>unmeaning 
use of qualifying formulae, eVo? emCiv, Karh dvpafiiv, and of double 
expressions, Travrrj rrai/TcoSy ovdafi^ ovba/JLcos, ottcos koI oTrrj — these are 
too numerous to be attributed to errors in the text; again, there 
is an over-curious adjustment of verb and participle, noun and 
epithet, and other artificial forms of cadence and expression take 
the place of natural variety : thirdly, the absence of metaphorical 
language is remarkable—the style is not devoid of ornament, but 
the ornament is of a debased rhetorical kind, patched on to 
instead of growing out of the subject; there is a great command 
of words, and a laboured use of them; forced attempts at meta¬ 
phor occur in several passages,—e. g. viii. 844 A, rrapoxiTev^iv 
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\6yoLS ; ix. 858 B, TO. fi€if a)s ra b* TiapariBefieva ; vi. 773 D, 

OLuos KoXa^ofievos vtto vri<j>ovTOs irepov 6eod ; the plays on the word 
vofjLos^vov bLavopLrj, iv. 714 A, erepa, iii. 700 B: fourthly, there is 
a foolish extravagance of language in other passages,—‘ the swinish 
ignorance of arithmetic,’ vii. 819 P ; ^ the justice and suitableness of 
the discourse on laws,’ vii. 811 C foil.; over-emphasis at ix.86i D ; 

' best of Greeks,’ vii. 820 B, said of all the Greeks, and the like : 
fifthly, poor and insipid illustrations are also common, e. g. i. 638 
C, 639 A, ii. 644 E : sixthly, we may observe an excessive use of 
climax, and hyperbole, vii. 808 A, alcrxpov 'kiyeiv xph avrovs 
bov\6v re ical bovXrjv Ka\ walba Ka\ et ttcqs olov re oXrjv r^v olKiav : i. 636 B, 
boKe2 TOVTO rb imr^bevpia kqtcl ras Trepl ra a(ppobiaia rjbovas ov 

povov avdpaTTOiV aXXa koX SrjpicDP bt,€^dapK€vai, 

4. The peculiarities in the use of words which occur in the 
Laws have been collected by Zeller (Platonische Studien, p. 85) 
and Stallbaum {Legg. vol. ii. p. Ivii): first, in the use of nouns, 
such as dXXobrjplaf dniVLavTiricTLS, yXvKvdvpiLa, bLaderrjp, Bpaa-v^epiaj Kbpos, 
peyaXovoLQy Traibovpyia : Secondly, in the use of adjectives, such as 
dtcFTcopj ^LodoTTjs:) e;^^o5o7rQS', ^tBeos, xpBvios, and of adverbs, such as 
dvibiTL, dvar€L^ vqiroLvel : thirdly, in the use of verbs, such as dSypeiu, 
dt(T(TeLV (dt^cuv iv. 709 A), ^vOrjpov^LcrSaL^ wapaTTobL^ea-Bai, o-e/Scir, 

rrjpcXeiv, riprap. These words however, as Stallbaum remarks, are 
formed according to analogy, and nearly all of them have the 
support of some poetical or other authority. 

Zeller and Stallbaum have also collected forms of words in the 
Laws, differing from the forms of the same words which occur in 
other places: e. g. jSXd/3o? for jSXd/S^, a^ios for d^lcoros^ dxdpiaros for 
d-xapLSj bovX^os for bovXiKoSy Tralbeios for TraibiKos, i^aypLcb for i^aypLaipco, 
IXeovpaL for tXdcTKopai, and the Ionic word aay^popLcrTvs, meaning 
‘ correction.’ Zeller has noted a fondness for substantives ending 
in -pa and such as yedapyrjpaf bidiravpa, emBvprfpa, ^rjpLcopaj Kcopco- 
brjpa, opiXijpa ; pXd-\jns, XoibopijcriS) TrapdyyeXonSj and Others ; also a use 
of substantives in the plural, which are commonly found only in 
the singular, papiai, dBednjres, (j)ddpoL, (pvcreLs ; also, a peculiar 

use of prepositions in composition, as in ip€Lpy(o, diro^XdTrTa, btapo- 
poBereo, bLeipTjTatj bLevXaPdlcrSacy and Other Words; also, a frequent 
occurrence of the Ionic datives plural in -aicrt and -olo-l, perhaps 
used for the sake of giving an ancient or archaic effect 
To these peculiarities of words he has added a list of peculiar 
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expressions and constructions. Among the most characteristic 
are the following: viii. 841 D, advra 7rak\aKS>p o-Trep/xara ; ix. 855 C, 
aiiop(j)OL edpai ; iii. 690 D, ocra a^iSpara jrpbs apxovras ; vi. 744 B, ot 
Kara ttoXlv Kaipoi ; pv6o^, used in several places of ^ the discourse 
about laws’; and connected with this the frequent use of Trapap^vdiov 
and Trapap-yBelo-daL ill the general sense of ^ address/ ‘ addressing ’; 
vii. 823 E, aipvXos €pcDs ; xii. 960 B, aTa(f>oL TTpd^eis ; vi. 752 A, pvSos 
aKi^akos; vi. 775 D, ^6os evOviropov. He remarks also on the 
frequent employment of the abstract for the concrete ; e. g. vTrrjpecrLa 
for v 7 rT]p€TaL, ^vyal for <l)vydd 69 j in the sense of ‘ contrivers/ 

Bovketa for dovkoL) jSaonkeLat for ^acnkeis, }iaLv6p.€va Kr)^€.vp.aTa for ytiyai/ca 
p>aLvop€vr)v ; fj tS)v Traidcov in the sense of ‘ indigent children/ 
and TraiBcop iKaPorrjs ; to eOos r^s direipias for eloiOvla direipla ; icv7rapLT~ 
Tcop vxj/'r] r€ Kai Kdkkr) Oavp.d(nafoT KvirdpiTTOi pdka vyjrrjkal Ka\ Kakai. He 

further notes some curious uses of the genitive case, e. g. (f^Lkias 

opoXoyiatj paviai dpyrjSy kaipapyiaL ^BovrjSy cLPV 7 rodr]<TLai, dpoa-LOi 

TrkrjySiv rokpai ; and of the dative, opikiai i^Bpolsy popoSecrLaL eTrLTporroL^y 
and also some rather uncommon periphrases, Bpefiixara NeiXov, 
ivyyepprjrcDp reKPcov for aXo^os, Movarjs ke^LS for TToirjcTLS, (daypd(f>cov TraiBes, 
dpBpdiTrcop (j7T(pp,ara and the like ; the fondness for particles of limit¬ 
ation, especially tls and ye, crvp tl<ji ^dpiarLy tols ye Bvvap.4poLS and the 
like , the pleonastic use of tqpuPj of co?, of a?? cttos eiTrely, of iKdcrroTe j 
and the periphrastic use of the preposition Trept. Lastly, he 
observes the tendency to hyperbata or transpositions of words, 
and to.rhythmical uniformity as well as grammatical irregularity 
in the structure of the sentences. 

For nearly all the expressions which are adduced by Zeller 
as arguments against the genuineness of the Laws, Stallbaum 
finds some sort of authority. There is no real ground for 
doubting that the work was written by.Plato, merely because 
several words occur in it which are not found in his other 
writings. An imitator may preserve the usual phraseology of 
a writer better than he would himself. But, on the other hand, 
the fact that authorities may be quoted in support of most of 
these uses of words, does not show that the diction is not 
peculiar. Several of them seem to be poetical or dialectical, 
and exhibit an attempt to enlarge the limits of Greek prose 
by the introduction of Homeric and tragic expressions. Most 
of them do not appear to have retained any hold on the later 
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Laws. language of Greece. Like several experiments in language 

NTKODxjc- of the writers of the Elizabethan age, they were afterwards 
lost; and though occasionally found in Plutarch and imitators 
of Plato, they have not been accepted by Aristotle or passed 
into the common dialect of Greece. 

5. Unequal as the Laws are in style, they contain a few 
passages which are very grand and noble. For example, the 
address to the poets at vii. 817 : ‘ Best of strangers, we also 
are poets of the best and noblest tragedy; for our whole state 
is an imitation of the best and noblest life, which we affirm to 
be indeed the very truth of tragedy.’ Or again, the sight of 
young men and maidens in friendly intercourse with one another, 
suggesting the dangers to which youth is liable from the violence 
of passion (viii. 835-S41); or the eloquent denunciation of un¬ 
natural lusts in the same passage ; or the charming thought 
that the best legislator ^orders war for the sake of peace and 
not peace for the sake of war’ (i. 628 E); or the pleasant allu¬ 
sion, ‘O Athenian—inhabitant of Attica, I will not say, for you 
seem to me worthy to be named after the Goddess Athene 
because you go back to first principles ’ (i. 626 D) ; or the pithy 
saying, ^ Many a victory has been and will be suicidal to the 
victors, but education is never suicidal ’ (i. 641 C); or the fine 
expression that ‘the walls of a city should be allowed to sleep 
in the earth, and that we should not attempt to disinter them ’ 
(vi. 778 D); or the remark that ‘ God is the measure of all 
• things in a sense far higher than any man can be ’ (iv. 716 C) ; 
or that ‘a man should be from the first a partaker of the truth, 
that he ma;^ live a true man as long as possible ’ (v. 730 C); 
or the principle repeatedly laid down, that ‘the sins of the 
fathers are not to be visited on the children,’ e. g. ix, 856 C ; 
or the description of the funeral rites of those priestly sages 
who depart in innocence (xii. 947 B, foil.); or the noble senti¬ 
ment, that we should do more justice to slaves than to equals 
(vi. 777 D); or the curious observation, founded, perhaps, on 
his own experience, that there are a few ‘ divine men in every 
state however corrupt, whose conversation is of inestimable 
value ’ (xii. 951 B) ; or the acute remark, that public opinion 
is to be respected, because the judgments of mankind about 
virtue are better than their practice (xii. 950 BJ; or the deep 
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religious and also modern feeling which pervades the tenth 
book (whatever may be thought of the arguments) ; the sense 
of the duty of living as a part of a whole, and in dependence 
on the will of God (x. 903 D), who takes care of the least things 
as well as the greatest (x. 900 C); and the picture of parents 
praying for their children (x. 887 D, foil.)—not as we may say, 
slightly altering the words of Plato, as if there were no truth 
or reality in the Gentile religions, but as if there were the 
greatest—are very striking to us. We must remember that 
the Laws, unlike the Republic, do not exhibit an ideal state, 
but are supposed to be on the level of human motives and 
feelings; they are also on the level of the popular religion, 
though elevated and purified : hence there is an attempt made 
to show that the pleasant is also just. But, on the other hand, 
the priority of the soul to the body, and of God to the soul, 
is always insisted upon as the true incentive to virtue ; especially 
with great force and eloquence at the commencement of Book v. 
And the work of legislation is carried back to the first principles 
of morals (i. 630 E). 

6. No other writing of Plato shows so profound an insight 
into the world and into human nature as the Laws. That 
^ cities will never cease from ill until they are better governed,^ 
is the text of the Laws as well as of the Statesman and Republic. 
The principle that the balance of power preserves states (iii. 691, 
692); the reflection that no one ever passed his whole life in 
disbelief of the Gods (x. 888 C) ; the remark that the characters 
of men are best seen in convivial intercourse (i. 649) ; the 
observation that the people must be allowed to share not only 
in the government, but in the administration of justice (vi. 768 A, 
foil.); the desire to make laws, not with a view to courage only, 
but to all virtue (i. 630 D) ; the clear perception that education 
begins with birth, or even, as he would say, before birth 
(vii. 789 A) ; the attempt to purify religion ; the modern re¬ 
flections, that punishment is not vindictive (ix. 854 D), and that 
limits must be set to the power of bequest (xi. 922, 923) ; the 
impossibility of undeceiving the victims of quacks and jugglers 
(xi. 933 A); the provision for water (vi. 761 B), and for other 
requirements of health (vi. 761), and for concealing the bodies 
of the dead with as little hurt as possible to the living (xii. 958 
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Laws. D, E); above all, perhaps, the distinct consciousness tha 
Introduc- the actual circumstances of mankind the ideal cannot be 
TioN. ^29 B, 746 B), and yet may be a guiding princip 

appear to us, if we remember that we are still in the c 
politics, to show a great depth of political wisdom. 

IV. The Laws of Plato contain numerous passages 
closely resemble other passages in his writings. And 
sight a suspicion arises that the repetition shows the 
hand of the imitator. For why should a writer say ove 
in a more imperfect form, what he had already said in 1 
finished style and manner? And yet it may be urged 
other side that an author whose original powers are be 
to decay will be very liable to repeat himself, as in cc 
tion, so in books. He may have forgotten what he had 
before ; he may be unconscious of the decline of his own 
Hence arises a question of great interest, bearing on the ^ 
ness of ancient writers. Is there any criterion by wl 
can distinguish the genuine resemblance from the s 
or, in other words, the repetition of a thought or pasi 
an author himself from the appropriation of it by anothe 
question has, perhaps, never been fully discussed; and, 
a real one, does not admit of a precise answer. A few 
considerations on the subject may be offered:— 

(a) Is the difference such as might be expected to 
different times of life or under different circumstances ? 
would be nothing surprising in a writer, as he grew olde 
something of his own originality, and falling more ai 
under the spirit of his age. ‘ What a genius I had when 
that book! ’ was the pathetic exclamation of a famous 
author, when in old age he' chanced to take up one of 1 
works. There would be nothing surprising again in hi 
somewhat of his powers of expression, and becomi 
capable of framing language into a harmonious whole, 
would also be a strong presumption that if the variation 
was uniform, it was attributable to some natural cause, 
to the arts of the imitator. The inferiority might be tl 
of feebleness and of want of activity of mind. But the 
weakness of a great author would commonly be differe 
the artificial weakness of an imitator; it would be co. 
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and uniform. 'Flic latter would he apt t() iill ins work with 
irregular patches, sometinu's taken verhally from tht' writings 
of the aiitht)!* whom he per.stmated, hut rarely ac<juiring his 
spirit. Ilis imitation would i)(‘ obvious, irrc'gular, suporticial. 
The patches of purple would h(' ('asil^* th'l('cted among his 
threadbare and tattered garimmts. He would r.n*rly tak{' the 
pains to put the same tlionght int(» otlnu* wonis. d'here were 
many forgeries in Knglisli lit(‘rature wlut'h attaini'd a consider¬ 
able degree of success 50 or i<x> years ago; hut it is <i*»uhtful 
whether attempts such ns these' t'ouhl now escape* eleleclion, if 
there were any writings of tlu* sanu* author »)r e»f the saiiu* age* 
to be compared with tluan. And anci<utt forgers wrw nnndi less 
skilful than modern ; tlu'V w<*rtj far from being mastc’rs in the 
art of deception, niul luul rarely any motivt* for being so. 

(b) But, secondly, the imitator will ('ommonly lx* h*asl capable 
of understanding ov imitating that ]>art of a gn^at writi*r whii‘h 
is most characteristic of him. In evt'ry man's writings there is 
something like himself and unlike otliers, whieh gives in¬ 
dividuality. To appreciate this latcmt quality would rer|uir(’ a 
kindred mind, and minute study and obst'rvation, 'Fhere are a 
class of similarities vvhi(‘h may lx* called imdesigmsl c<»incitic'm*c*s, 
which are so remote as to lx* incn]ual>l<* of Ixring {x»rroW('d fivun 
one anoth(‘r, and yet, wIk'U they ar<‘ Ciuupansl, find a natttral 
explanation in tlu'ir Ixa’ng the w«u'k <>!' the s.une mind. ’I he 
imitator might copy tlx* tmais of style he might i< pe;it images 
or illustrations, but In? t'ouhl mg enter into the ijuier circle »>f 
Platonic philosoj)liy. He would mnlerslami th;tt part o| ii winch 
becnine popular in tin* ue.xt generation, as for t*\''ample, the 
doctrine of ideas or of numbers ; he might appr«»v<’ <»t cum- 
munism. But the higlua* bights <»f Plato alH>m the science of 
dialectic, <u' tluj unity ol virtue', or a pers«m who is above* the 
law, would he uniuttdligi})lc' t(» him. 

(c) The argument fnuti imilathm assumes a iliflerent citaracler 
when the supposed imitations are associated with other passages 
having the impress t>i original genius. ‘I he strength of the argu¬ 
ment from undesigncxl c*oinei<l<'ne('s t)f sty It* is much incrt*ascd 
when they art? found side by sitle with tlmughts atul expH^ssinns 
wliich can t)nly have taxm* from a great original writer. The great 
excellence, not only tjf the wimie, but even of the parts of 
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writings, is a strong proof of their genuineness—for altho 
the great writer may fall below, the forger or imitator car 
rise much above himself. Whether we can attribute the w 
parts of a work to a forger and the best to a great writer,- 
for example, in the case of some of Shakespeare’s play 
depends upon the probability that they have been interpola 
or have been the joint work of two writers ; and this can ( 
be established either by express evidence or by a compar. 
of other writings of the same class. If the interpolation or doi 
authorship of Greek writings in the time of Plato could be shi 
to be common, then a question, perhaps insoluble, would a; 
not whether the whole, but whether parts of the Plat 
dialogues are genuine, and, if parts only, which parts. Heb 
prophecies and Homeric poems and Laws of Manu may 1 
grown together in early times, but there is no reason to t] 
that any of the dialogues of Plato is the result of a similar 
cess of accumulation. It is therefore rash to say with One 
(Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles) that the form in which Arisi 
knew the Laws of Plato must have been different from tha 
which they have come down to us. 

It must be admitted that these principles are difficul 
application. Yet a criticism may be worth making w 
rests only on probabilities or impressions. Great disp 
will arise about the merits of different passages, about whi 
truly characteristic and original or trivial and borrowed. IV. 
have thought the Laws to be one of the greatest of Plat 
writings, while in the judgment of Mr. Grote they hardly 
above the tevel of the forged epistles. The manner in whi( 
writer would or would not have written at a particular time o1 
must be acknowledged to be a matter of conjecture. But enc 
has been said to show that similarities of a certain kind, whe 
criticism is able to detect them or not, may be such as r 
be attributed to an original writer, and not to a mere imitate 
(d) Applying these principles to the case of the Laws, 
have now to point out that they contain the class of refine< 
unconscious similarities which are indicative of genuineness, 
parallelisms are like the repetitions of favourite thoughts 
which every one is apt to fall unawares in conversation o: 
writing. They are found in a work which contains many beau 
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and remarkable passages, as will be admitted by any one who 
refers back to § III. 5, 6. We may therefore begin by claiming 
this presumption in their favour. Such undesigned coincidences, 
as we may venture to call them, are the following. The con¬ 
ception of justice as the union of temperance, wisdom, courage 
(Laws i. 631 C; Rep. iv. 433): the latent idea of dialectic implied 
in the notion of dividing laws after the kinds of virtue (Laws i. 
630 E); and again (Laws xii. 965 C), the approval of the method of 
looking at one idea gathered from many things, ^ than which a truer 
was never discovered by any man ’ (cp. Rep. vii. 525 A): or again 
the description of the Laws as parents (Laws ix. 859 A; Rep. vii. 
538 D) : the assumption that religion has been already settled 
by the oracle of Delphi (Laws v. 738 B; Rep. iv. 427 B), to 
which an appeal is also made in special cases (Laws xi. 914 A) : 
the notion of the battle with self, a paradox for which Plato in 
a manner apologizes both in the Laws and the Republic 
(Laws i. 626 E; Rep. iv. 430 E foil.) ; the remark (Laws 
ix. 859 D) that just men, even when they are deformed in 
body, may still be perfectly beautiful in respect of the ex¬ 
cellent justice of their minds (cp. Rep. iii. 402 D, E) : the 
argument that ideals are none the ’worse because they cannot 
be carried out (Laws v. 746 B, foil. ; Rep. v. 472 D) : the near 
approach to the idea of good in ‘ the principle which is common 
to all the four virtues,’ a truth which the guardians must be 
compelled to recognize (Laws xii. 965 D ; cp. Rep. vii. 534 C) : 
or again the recognition by reason of the right pleasure and pain, 
which had previously been matter of habit (Laws ii. 653 B ; 
Rep. iii. 402 A): or the blasphemy of saying that the excellency of 
music is to give pleasure (Laws ii. 655 D ; Rep. vi. 509 A) : again 
the story of the Sidonian Cadmus (Laws ii. 663 E), which is a 
variation of the Phoenician tale of the earth-born men (Rep. 
iii. 414 C) : the comparison of philosophy to a yelping she-dog, 
both in the Republic and in the Laws (Laws xii. 967 D ; Rep. 
X. 607 C): the remark that no man can practise two trades 
(Laws viii. 846 D ; Rep. iii. 394 E, etc.) : or the advantage of 
the middle condition (Laws v. 736 E ; Rep. iv. 421 foil.) : the 
tendency to speak of principles as moulds or forms; compare 
the eKfxayeZa of song (Laws vii. 800 foil.), and the tvttol of religion 
(Rep, ii. 379 foil.) : or the remark (Laws xii. 945 E) that ^ the 
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Laws. relaxation of justice makes many cities out of one/ which may 

ntroduc- be compared with the Republic (Rep. iv. 422 E) : or the description 
of lawlessness ^ creeping in little by little in the fashions of 
music and overturning all things/—to us a paradox, but to 
Plato’s mind a fixed idea, which is found in the Laws (iii. 701 
foil.) as well as in.the Republic (iv. 424) : or the figure of the 
parts of the human body under which the parts of the state 
are described (Laws v. 739; Rep. v. 462) : the apology for delay 
and diffuseness, which occurs not unfrequently in the Republic, 
is carried to an excess in the Laws (i. 641 E foil.; ix. 857 E foil.; 
cp. Theaet. 172 C foil.) : the remarkable thought (Laws x. 899 
B) that the soul of the sun is better than the sun, agrees with 
the relation in which the idea of good stands to the sun in the 
Republic, and with the substitution of mind for the idea of 
good in the Philebus (30 foil.): the passage about the tragic poets 
(Law's vii. 817 A foil.) agrees generally with the treatment of 
them in the Republic, but is more finely conceived, and worked 
out in a nobler spirit. Some lesser similarities of thought and 
manner should not be omitted, such as the mention of the 
thirty years’ old students in the Republic (vii. 539 A), and the 
fifty years' old choristers in the Laws (ii. 670 A); or the making 
of the citizens out of wax (Laws v. 746 A) compared with the other 
image (Rep. ix. 588) ; or the number of the tyrant (729), which is 
nearly equal with the number of days and nights in the year 
(730), compared with the ‘ slight correction ’ of the sacred num¬ 
ber 5040, which is divisible by all the numbers from i to 12 
except II, and divisible by ii, if ttvo families be deducted; 
or once mCre, we may compare the ignorance of solid geometry 
of which he complains in the Republic (vii. 528 B, C) and the 
puzzle about fractions (vii. 525 E) with the difficulty in the Laws 
about commensurable and incommensurable quantities (Laws 
vii. 819, 820)—and the malicious emphasis on the word ywaiKCLos 
(Laws vii. 790 A) with the use of the same word (Rep. v. 469 D). 
These and similar passages tend to show that the author of the 
Republic is also the author of the Laws. They are echoes of 
the same voice, expressions of the same mind, coincidences too 
subtle to have been invented by the ingenuity of any imitator. 
The force of the argument is increased, if we remember that 
no passage in the Laws is exactly copied,—nowhere do five or 
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six words occur together which are found together elsewhere Laws 
in Plato’s writings. Introdl 

In other dialogues of Plato, as well as in the Republic, there are 
to be found parallels with the Laws. Such resemblances, as we 
might expect, occur chiefly (but not exclusively) in the dialogues 
which, on other grounds, we may suppose to be of later date. 

The punishment of evil is to be like evil men (Laws v. 728 B), 
as he says also in the Theaetetus (176 E). Compare again the 
dependence of tragedy and comedy on one another, of which 
he gives the reason in the Laws (vii. 816 D)—‘ For serious 
things cannot be understood without laughable, nor opposites at 
all without opposites, if a man is really to have intelligence of 
either ’; here he puts forward the principle which is the ground¬ 
work of the thesis of Socrates in the Symposium (223 D), ^ that 
the genius of tragedy is the same as that of comedy, and that 
the writer of comedy ought to be a writer of tragedy also.’ 

There is a truth and right which is above Law (Laws ix. 875 C), 
as we learn also from the Statesman (297 A). That men are 
the possession of the Gods (Laws x. 902 C), is a reflection 
which likewise occurs in the Phaedo (62 B). The remark, 
whether serious or ironical (Laws xii. 948 B), that ^ the sons 
of the Gods naturally believed in the Gods, because they had 
the means of knowing about them,’ is found in the Timaeus 
(40 D). The reign of Cronos, who is the divine ruler (Laws iv. 

713 B), is a reminiscence of the Statesman (269 A, foil.). It is 
remarkable that in the Sophist and Statesman (Soph. 232 E), 

Plato, speaking in the character of the Eleatic Stranger, has 
already put on the old man. The madness of the poets, again, 
is a favourite notion of Plato’s, which occurs also in the Laws 
(iv. 719 C), as well as in the Phaedrus (245 A), Ion, and else¬ 
where. There are traces in the Laws (hi. 685 A, foil.) of the 
same desire to base speculation upon history which we find in 
the Critias. Once more, there is a striking parallel with the 
paradox of the Gorgias (472 E, foil.), that ‘ if you do evil, it is 
better to be punished than to be unpunished,’ in the Laws (ii. 

661 C): ‘To live having all goods without justice and virtue is 
the greatest of evils if life be immortal, but not so great if the 
bad man lives but a short time.’ 

The point to be considered is whether these are the kind of 
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Relation of the Laws to the Republic. 

Laws. parallels which would be the work of an imitator. Would a 

iTsoDuc- forger have had the wit to select the most peculiar and character- 
istic thoughts of Plato; would he have caught the spirit of his 
philosophy; would he, instead of openly borrowing, have half 
concealed his favourite ideas; would he have formed them into 
a whole such as the Laws; would he have given another the 
credit which he might have obtained for himself; would he have 
remembered and made use of other passages of the Platonic 
waitings and have never deviated into the phraseology of them ? 
Without pressing such arguments as absolutely certain, we must 
acknowledge that such a comparison affords a new ground of real 
weight for believing the Laws to be a genuine writing of Plato. 

V. The relation of the Republic to the Laws is clearly set forth 
by Plato in Laws v. 739. The Republic is the best state, the Laws 
is the best possible under the existing conditions of the Greek 
world. The Republic is the ideal, in which no man calls anything 
his own, which may or may not have existed in some remote 
clime, under the rule of some God, or son of a God (who can 
say?), but is, at any rate, the pattern of all other states and the 
exemplar of human life. The Laws distinctly acknowledge what 
the Republic partly admits, that the ideal is inimitable by us, but 
that we should ^lift up our eyes to the heavens’ and try to regulate 
our lives according to the divine image. The citizens are no 
longer to have wives and children in common, and are no longer 
to be under the government of philosophers. But the spirit of 
communism or communion is to continue among them, though 
reverence for the sacredness of the family, and respect of children 
for parents^not promiscuous hymeneals, are now the foundation of 
the state; the sexes are to be as nearly on an equality as possible; 
they are to meet at common tables (vii. 806 E), and to share war¬ 
like pursuits (if the women will consent), and to have a common 
education. The legislator has taken the place of the philosopher, 
but a council of elders is retained, who are to fulfil the duties of 
the legislator when he has passed out of life. The addition of 
younger persons to this council by co-optation is an improvement 
on the governing body of the Republic. The scheme of education 
in the Laws is of a far lower kind than that which Plato had con¬ 
ceived in the Republic. There he would have his rulers trained 
in all knowledge meeting in the idea of good, of which the 
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different branches of mathematical science are but the hand¬ 
maidens or ministers; here he treats chiefly of popular education, 
stopping short with the preliminary sciences,—these are to be 
studied partly with a view to their practical usefulness, which in 
the Republic he holds cheap, and even more with a view to 
avoiding impiety, of which in the Republic he says nothing; he 
touches very lightly on dialectic, which is still to be retained for 
the rulers. Yet in the Laws there remain traces of the old educa¬ 
tional ideas. He is still for banishing the poets (vii. 817); and 
as he finds the works of prose writers equally dangerous, he would 
substitute for them the study of his own laws (vii. 810, 811). He 
insists strongly on the importance of mathematics as an educa¬ 
tional instrument (v. 747 A, B). He is no more reconciled to the 
Greek mythology than in the Republic, though he would rather 
say nothing about it out of a reverence for antiquity (x. 886 D); and 
he is equally willing to have recourse to fictions, if they have a 
moral tendency (ii. 663 D). His thoughts recur to a golden age 
in which the sanctity of oaths was respected and in which men 
living nearer the Gods were more disposed to believe in them; 
but we must legislate for the world as it is, now that the old 
beliefs have passed away (xii. 948 C). Though he is no longer 
fired with dialectical enthusiasm, he would compel the guardians 
to Hook at one idea gathered from many things,’ and to ^perceive 
the principle which is the same in all the four virtues ’ (xii. 965 C). 
He still recognizes the enormous influence of music, in which 
every youth is to be trained for three years; and he seems to 
attribute the existing degeneracy of the Athenian state and the 
laxity of morals partly to musical innovation, manifested in the 
unnatural divorce of the instrument and the voice, of the rhythm 
from the words (ii. 669 D), and partly to the influence of the mob 
who ruled at the theatres (iii. 700 E). He assimilates the educa¬ 
tion of the two sexes, as far as possible, both in music and 
gymnastic, and, as in the Republic, he would give to gymnastic a 
purely military character. In marriage, his object is still to pro¬ 
duce the finest children for the state. As in the Statesman, he 
would unite in wedlock dissimilar natures—the passionate with 
the dull, the courageous with the gentle. And the virtuous tyrant 
of the Statesman, who has no place in the Republic, again appears 
(iv. 709 E). In this, as in all his writings, he has the strongest 
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Laws. sense of the degeneracy and incapacity of the rulers of his c 
Introduc- time. 

In the Laws, the philosophers, if not banished, like the po 
are at least ignored; and religion takes the place of philosophy 
the regulation of human life. It must however be remembe 
that the religion of Plato is co-extensive with morality, and is \ 
purified religion and mythology of which he speaks in the sec 
book of the Republic. There is no real discrepancy in the 
works. In a practical treatise, he speaks of religion rather t 
of philosophy; just as he appears to identify virtue with pleas' 
and rather seeks to find the common element of the virtues t 
to maintain his old paradoxical theses that they are one, or 
they are identical with knowledge. The dialectic and the ide 
good, which even Glaucon in the Republic could not undersb 
would be out of place in a less ideal work. There may also 1 
change in his own mind, the purely intellectual aspect of pi 
Sophy having a diminishing interest to him in his old age. 

Some confusion occurs in the passage in which Plato speak 
the Republic, occasioned by his reference to a third state, w! 
he proposes (D.V.) hereafter to expound (v. 739 E). Like m 
other thoughts in the Laws, the allusion is obscure from not b( 
worked out. Aristotle (Polit. iv. i) speaks of a state whic 
neither the best absolutely, nor the best under existing conditi 
but an imaginary state, inferior to either, destitute, as he suppc 
of the necessaries of life—apparently such a beginning of pr 
tive society as is described in Laws iii. But it is not clear ths 
this the third state of Plato is intended. It is possible that I 
may have ^meant by his third state an historical sketch, bea 
the same relation to the Laws which the unfinished Critias w 
have borne to the Republic; or he may, perhaps, have intei 
to describe a state more nearly approximating than the Lav 
existing Greek states. 

The Statesman is a mere fragment when compared with 
Laws, yet combining a second interest of dialectic as we' 
politics, which is wanting in the larger work. Several poin 
similarity and contrast may be observed between them. In s 
respects the Statesman is even more ideal than the Repr 
looking back to a former state of paradisiacal life, in which 
Gods ruled over mankind, as the Republic looks forward 
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coming kingdom of philosophers. Of this kingdom of Cronos 
there is also mention in the Laws (iv. 713 B). Again, in the 
Statesman, the Eleatic Stranger rises above law to the conception 
of the living voice of the lawgiver, who is able to provide for 
individual cases. A similar thought is repeated in the Laws (ix. 
875 C): ^If in the order of nature, and by divine destiny, a man 
were able to apprehend the truth about these things, he would 
have no need of laws to rule over him; for’there is no law or 
order above knowledge, nor can mind without impiety be deerned 
the subject or slave of any, but rather the lord of all.’ The union 
of opposite natures, who form the warp and the woof of the 
political web, is a favourite thought which occurs in both dialogues 
(Laws vi. 773 ; Statesman 310 E). 

The Laws are confessedly a Second-best, an inferior Ideal, to 
which Plato has recourse, when he finds that the city of Philo¬ 
sophers is no longer ^within the horizon of practical politics.’ 
But it is curious to observe that the higher Ideal is always return¬ 
ing (cp. Arist. Polit. ii. 6, § 4), and that he is not much nearer the 
actual fact, nor more on the level of ordinary life in the Laws 
than in the Republic. It is also interesting to remark that the 
new Ideal is always falling away, and that he hardly supposes the 
one to be more capable of being realized than the other. Human 
beings are troublesome to manage; and the legislator cannot 
adapt his enactments to the infinite variety of circumstances ; 
after all he must leave the administration of them to his suc¬ 
cessors ; and though he would have liked to make them as 
permanent as they are in Egypt, he cannot escape from the 
necessity of change. At length Plato is obliged to institute a Noc¬ 
turnal Council which is supposed to retain the mind of the 
legislator, and of which some of the members are even supposed 
to go abroad and inspect the institutions of foreign countries, as 
a foundation for changes in their own. The spirit of such changes, 
though avoiding the extravagance of a popular assembly, being 
only so much change as the conservative temper of old members 
is likely to allow, is nevertheless inconsistent with the fixedness 
of Egypt which Plato wishes to impress upon Hellenic institutions. 
He is inconsistent with himself as the truth begins to dawn upon 
him that ‘ in the execution things for the most part fall short of 
our conception of them ’ (Rep. v. 473 A). 
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Laws. And is not this true of ideals of government in general? We 

iTRODuc- are always disappointed in them. Nothing great can be acconi- 
plished in the short space of human life; wherefore also we look 
forward to another (Rep. x. 608 C). As we grow old, we are 
sensible that we have no power actively to pursue our ideals any 
longer. We have had our opportunity and do not aspire to be more 
than men : we have received our ^ wages and are going home.’ 
Neither do we despair of the future of mankind, because we have 
been able to do so little in comparison of the whole. We look in 
vain for consistency either in men or things. But we have seen 
enough of improvement in our own time to justify us in the belief 
that the world is worth working for and that a good man’s life is 
not thrown away. Such reflections may help us to bring home to 
ourselves by inward sympathy the language of Plato in the Laws, 
and to combine into something like a whole his various and at 
first sight inconsistent utterances. 

VI. The Republic may be described as the Spartan constitution 
appended to a government of philosophers. But in the Laws an 
Athenian element is also introduced. Many enactments are taken 
from the Athenian; the four classes are borrowed from the con¬ 
stitution of Cleisthenes, which Plato regards as the best form of 
Athenian government (iii. 698), and the guardians of the law bear 
a certain resemblance to the archons. In the constitution of the 
Laws nearly all officers are elected by a vote more or less popular 
and by lot. . But the assembly only exists for the purposes of 
election, and has no legislative or executive powers. The Noc¬ 
turnal Council, which is the highest body in the state, has several 
of the functions of the ancient Athenian Areopagus, after which it 
appears to be modelled. Life is to wear, as at Athens, a joyous 
and festive look; there are to be Bacchic choruses, and men of 
mature age are encouraged in moderate potations. On the other 
hand, the common meals, the public education, the cryptcia arc 
borrowed from Sparta and not from Athens, and the superintend¬ 
ence of private life, which was to be practised by the governors, 
has also its prototype in Sparta. The extravagant dislike whicli 
Plato shows both to a naval power (iv. 705-707) and to extreme 
democracy (iii. 701) is the reverse of Athenian. 

The best-governed Hellenic states traced the origin of their 
laws to individual lawgivers. These were real persons, though 
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Pythagorean and Egyptian influences. 

we are uncertain how far they originated or only modified the 
institutions which are ascribed to them. But the lawgiver, though 
not a myth, was a fixed idea in the mind of the Greek,—as fixed 
as the Trojan war or the earth-born Cadmus. ‘ This was what 
Solon meant or said ’—was the form in which the Athenian ex¬ 
pressed his own conception of right and justice, or argued a 
disputed point of law. And the constant reference in the Laws 
of Plato to the lawgiver is altogether in accordance with Greek 
modes of thinking and speaking. 

There is also, as in the Republic, a Pythagorean element. The 
highest branch of education is arithmetic; to know the order of 
the heavenly bodies, and to reconcile the apparent contradiction 
of their movements, is an important part of religion; the lives 
of the citizens are to have a common measure, as also their vessels 
and coins; the great blessing of the state is the number 5040. 
Plato is deeply impressed by the antiquity of Egypt, and the un¬ 
changeableness of her ancient forms of song and dance. And he 
is also struck by the progress which the Egyptians had made in 
the mathematical sciences—in comparison of them the Greeks 
appeared to him to be little better than swine. Yet he censures 
the Eg3rptian meanness and inhospitality to strangers. He has 
traced the growth of states from their rude beginnings in a philo¬ 
sophical spirit; but of any life or growth of the Hellenic world in 
future ages he is silent. He has made the reflection that past 
time is the maker of states (Book iii. sub initS ); but he does not 
argue from the past to the future, that the process is always going 
on, or that the institutions of nations are relative to their stage of 
civilization. If he could have stamped indelibly upCn Hellenic 
states the will of the legislator, he would have been satisfied. 
The utmost which he expects of future generations is that they 
should supply the omissions, or correct the errors which younger 
statesmen detect in his enactments. When institutions have been 
once subjected to this process of criticism, he would have them 
fixed for ever (vi. 772 C, D; viii. 846 C, D). 


THE PREAMBLE. 

BOOK I. Strangers, let me ask a question of you—Was a God 
or a man the author of your laws ? 'A God, Stranger. In Crete, 
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Zeus is said to have been the author of them; in Sparta, 
Megillus will tell you, Apollo.’ You Cretans believe, as Hoi 
says, that Minos went every ninth year to converse with 
Olympian sire, and gave you laws which he brought from h 
‘Yes; and there was Rhadamanthus, his brother, who is repu 
among us to have been a most righteous judge.’ That i 
reputation worth^^ of the son of Zeus. And as you and Megi 
have been trained under these laws, I may ask you to give 
an account of them. We can talk about them in our walk fi 
Cnosus to the cave and temple of Zeus. I am told that 
distance is considerable, but probably there are shady pla 
under the trees, .where, being no longer young, we may often i 
and converse. ^ Yes, Stranger, a little onward there are beaut 
groves of cypresses, and green meadows in which we r 
repose.’ 

My first question is. Why has the law ordained that you she 
have common meals, and practise gymnastics, and bear an 
‘ My answer is, that all our institutions are of a military charac 
We lead the life of the camp even in time of peace, keeping 
the organization of an army, and having meals in common; ; 
as our country, owing to its ruggedness, is ill-suited for hea 
armed cavalry or infantry, our soldiers are archers, equip; 
with bows and arrows. The legislator was under the idea l 
war was the natural state of all mankind, and that peace is c 
a pretence; he thought that no possessions had any value wt 
were not secured against enemies.’ . And do you think 1 
superiority in war is the proper aim of government ? ‘ Certai 
I do, and Tny Spartan friend will agree with me.’ And 
there wars, not only of state against state, but of village aga 
village, of family against family, of individual against individi 
‘Yes.’ And is a man his own enemy? ‘There you come 
first principles, like a true votary of the goddess Athene; , 
this is all the better, for you will the sooner recognize the tr 
of what I am saying—that all men everywhere are the enen 
of all, and each individual of every other and of himself; s 
further, that there is a victory and defeat—the best and 
worst—which each man sustains, not at the hands of anot] 
but of himself.’ And does this extend to states and villages 
well as to individuals? ‘Certainly; there is a better in tl: 
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which conquers or is conquered by the worse.’ Whether the 
worse ever really conquers the better, is a question which may be 
left for the present; but your meaning is, that bad citizens do some¬ 
times overcome the good, and that the state is then conquered 
by herself, and that when they are defeated the state is victorious 
over herself. Or, again, in a family there may be several 
brothers, and the bad may be a majority; and when the bad 
majority conquer the good minority, the family are worse' than 
themselves. The use of the terms ‘ better or worse than himself 
or themselves’ maybe doubtful, but about the thing meant there 
can be no dispute. ^Very true.’ Such a struggle might be 
determined by a judge. And which will be the better judge— 
he who destroys the worse and lets the better rule, or he who 
lets the better rule and makes the others voluntarily obey; or, 
528 thirdly, he who destroys no one, but reconciles the two parties ? 
‘The last, clearly.’ But the object of such a judge or legislator 
would not be war. ‘True.’ And as there are two kinds of war, 
one without and one within a state, of which the internal is by 
far the worse, will not the legislator chiefly direct his attention 
to this latter? He will reconcile the contending factions, and 
unite them against their external enemies. ‘ Certainly.’ Every 
legislator will aim at the greatest good, and the greatest good 
is not victory in war, whether civil or external, but mutual peace 
and good-will, as in the body health is preferable to the purga¬ 
tion of disease. He who makes war his object instead of peace, 
or who pursues war except for the sake of peace, is not a true 
statesman. ‘And yet. Stranger, the laws both of Crete and 
>29 Sparta aim entirely at war.’ Perhaps so; but do not let us 
quarrel about your legislators—let us be gentle ; they were in 
earnest quite as much as we are, and we must try to discover 
their meaning. The poet Tyrtaeus (you know his poems in 
Crete, and my Lacedaemonian friend is only too familiar with 
them)—he was an Athenian by birth, and a Spartan citizen:— 
‘Well,’ he says, ‘I sing not, I care not about any man, however 
rich or happy, unless he is brave in war.’ Now I should like, 
in the name of us all, to ask the poet a question. O Tyrtaeus, 
I would say to him, we agree with you in praising those who 
excel in war, but which kind of war do you mean ?—that dreadful 
war which is termed civil, or the milder sort which is waged 
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Laws /. against foreign enemies ? You say that you abominate ‘ 

Analysis, who are not eager to taste their enemies’ blood/ and you 
to mean chiefly their foreign enemies. ^Certainly he 
But we contend that there are men better far than your he 
Tyrtaeus, concerning whom another poet, Theognis the Si( 
says that ‘ in a civil broil they are worth their weight in goL 
silver.’ For in a civil war, not only courage, but justice 
temperance and wisdom are required, and all virtue is 1 
than a part. The mercenary soldier is ready to die at his 
yet he is commonly a violent, senseless creature. Ane 
legislator, whether inspired or uninspired, will make laws 
a view to the highest virtue; and this is not brute courag 
loyalty in the hour of danger. The virtue of Tyrtaeus, alt! 
needful enough in his own time, is really of a fourth-rate de* 
tion. ‘ You are degrading our legislator to a very low 1 
Nay, we degrade not him, but ourselves, if we believe ths 
laws of Lycurgus and Minos had a view to war only. A c 
lawgiver would have had regard to all the different kin 
virtue, and have arranged his laws in corresponding classei 
not in the modern fashion, which only makes them after the 
of them is felt,—about inheritances and heiresses and assault 
the like. As you truly said, virtue is the business of the 
lator; but you went wrong when you referred all legislati 
a part of virtue, and to an inferior part. For the object of 
whether the Cretan or any other, is to make men happy, 
happiness or good is of two kinds—there are divine and 
are human goods. He who has the divine has the human •< 

C 

to him ; but he who has lost the greater is deprived of 
The lesser goods are health, beauty, strength, and, ] 
wealth; not the blind God, Pluto, but one who has eyes 1 
and follow wisdom. For mind or wisdom is the most divi 
all goods; and next comes temperance, and justice springs 
the union of wisdom and temperance with courage, which i 
fourth or last. These four precede other goods, and the 
lator will arrange all his ordinances accordingly, the human 
back to the divine, and the divine to their deader mind. ' 
will be enactments about marriage, about education, abo 
the states and feelings and experiences of men and wom( 
every age, in weal and woe, in war and peace ; upon all th 
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will fix a stamp of praise and blame. There will also be regu¬ 
lations about property and expenditure, about contracts, about 
rewards and punishments, and finally about funeral rites and 
honours of the dead. The lawgiver will appoint guardians to 
preside over these things; and mind will harmonize his ordi¬ 
nances, and show them to be in agreement with temperance and 
justice. Now I want to know whether the same principles are 
observed in the laws of Lycurgus and Minos, or, as I should 
rather say, of Apollo and Zeus. We must go through the virtues, 
beginning with courage, and then we will show that what has 
preceded has relation to virtue. 

53 ^ I wish,’ says the Lacedaemonian, ‘ that you, Stranger, would first 

criticize Cleiniasand the Cretan laws.’ Yes, is the reply, and I will 
criticize you and myself, as well as him. Tell me, Megillus, were 
not the common meals and gymnastic training instituted by your 
legislator with a view to war? ‘ Yes; and next in the order of 
importance comes hunting, and fourth the endurance of pain in 
boxing contests, and in the beatings which are the punishment of 
theft. There is, too, the so-called Crypteia or secret service, in 
which our youth wander about the country night and day unattended, 
and even in winter go unshod and have no beds to lie on. More¬ 
over they wrestle and exercise under a blazing sun, and they 
have many similar customs.’ Well, but is courage only a combat 
against fear and pain, and not against pleasure and flattery? 
‘Against both, I should say.’ And which is worse,—to be over¬ 
come by pain, or by pleasure ? ‘ The latter.’ But did the lawgivers 

4 of Crete and Sparta legislate for a courage which is lame of one 
leg,—able to meet the attacks of pain but not those of pleasure, 
or for one which can meet both ? ‘ For a courage which can meet 
both, I should say.’ But if so, where are the institutions which 
train your citizens to be equally brave against pleasure and pain, 
and superior to enemies within as well as without ? ‘ We confess 

that we have no institutions worth mentioning which are of this 
character.’ I am not surprised, and will therefore only request 
forbearance on the part of us all, in case the love of truth should 
lead any of us to censure the laws of the others. Remember 
that I am more in the way of hearing criticisms of your laws 
than you can be; for in well-ordered states like Crete and 
Sparta, although an old man may sometimes speak of them in 
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.aws /. private to a ruler or elder, a similar liberty is not allowed to the 

'jALYsis. young. But now being alone we shall not offend your legislator 
by a friendly examination of his laws. ^ Take any freedom 
which you like.’ 

My first observation is, that your lawgiver ordered you to 635 
endure hardships, because he thought that those who had not 
this discipline would run away from those who had. But he 
ought to have considered further, that those who had never 
learned to resist pleasure would be equally at the mercy of those 
who had, and these are often among the worst of mankind. 
Pleasure, like fear, would overcome them, and take away their 
courage and freedom. ^ Perhaps; but I must not be hasty 
in giving my assent.’ 

Next as to temperance: what institutions have you which are 
adapted to promote temperance ? ‘ There are the common meals 636 

and gymnastic exercises.’ These are partly good and partly 
bad, and, as in medicine, what is good at one time and for one 
person, is bad at another time and for another person. Now 
although gymnastics and common meals do good, they are also 
a cause of evil in civil troubles, and they appear to encourage 
unnatural love, as has been shown at Miletus, in Boeotia, and at 
Thurii. And the Cretans are said to have invented the tale of 
Zeus and Ganymede in order to justify their evil practices by 
the example of the God who was their lawgiver. Leaving the 
story, we may observe that all law has to do with pleasure and 
pain ; these are two fountains which are ever flowing in human 
nature, and he who drinks of them when and as much as he 
ought, is happy, and he who indulges in them to excess, is 
miserable. ‘You may be right, but I still incline to think that 
the Lacedaemonian lawgiver did well in forbidding pleasure, 
if I may judge from the result. For there is no drunken revelry 637 
in Sparta, and any one found in a state of intoxication is severely 
punished ; he is not excused as an Athenian would be at Athens 
on account of a festival. I myself have seen the Athenians drunk 
at the Dionysia—and at our colony, Tarentum, on a similar 
occasion, I have beheld the whole city in a state of intoxication.’ 

I admit that these festivals should be properly regulated. Yet 
I might reply, ‘ Yes, Spartans, that is not your vice; but look at 
home and remember the licentiousness of your women.’ And to 
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all such accusations every one of us may reply in turn: — Laws i 
^ Wonder not, Stranger; there are different customs in different analysi; 
countries.’ Now this may be a sufficient answer; but we are 
speaking about the wisdom of lawgivers and not about the 
customs of men. To return to the question of drinking: shall 
we have total abstinence, as you have, or hard drinking, like the 

638. Scythians and Thracians, or moderate potations like the Persians ? 

^ Give us arms, and we send all these nations flying before us.’ 

My good friend, be modest; victories and defeats often arise 
from unknown causes, and afford no proof of the goodness or 
badness of institutions. The stronger overcomes the weaker, 
as the Athenians have overcome the Ceans, or the Syracusans 
the Locrians, who are, perhaps, the best governed state in that 
part of the world. People are apt to praise or censure practices 
without enquiring into the nature of them. This is the way with 
drink: one person brings many witnesses, who sing the praises 
of wine ; another declares that sober men defeat drunkards in 
battle; and he again is refuted in turn. I should like to conduct 
the argument on some other method ; for if you regard numbers, 
there are two cities on one side, and ten thousand on the other. 

639 ^ I am ready to pursue any method which is likely to lead us to 

the truth.’ Let me put the matter thus : Somebody praises the 
useful qualities of a goat; another has seen goats running about 
wild in a garden, and blames a goat or any other animal which 
happens to be without a keeper. ^ How absurd! ’ Would a 
pilot who is sea-sick be a good pilot ? ^ No.’ Or a general who 

is sick and drunk with fear and ignorant of war a good general ? 

‘ A general of old women he ought to be.’ But can arty one form 
an estimate of any society, which is intended to have a ruler, 
and which he only sees in an unruly and lawless state? ^No.’ 

There is a convivial form of society—is there not ? ^ Yes.’ And 

has this convivial society ever been rightly ordered ? Of course 
you Spartans and Cretans have never seen anything of the kind, 
but I have had wide experience, and made many enquiries about 
such societies, and have hardly ever found anything right or good 

640 in them. ‘We acknowledge our want of experience, and desire 
to learn of you.’ Will you admit that in all societies there 
must be a leader? ‘Yes.’ And in time of war he must be a 
man of courage and absolutely devoid of fear, if this be possible ? 
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,aws L ^ Certainly.’ But we are talking now of a general who shall preside 

NALYsis. at meetings of friends—and as these have a tendency to be up¬ 
roarious, they ought above all others to have a governor. ‘Very 
good.’ He should be a sober man and a man of the world, who 
will keep, make, and increase the peace of the society; a drunkard 
in charge of drunkards would be singularly fortunate if he avoided 
doing a serious mischief. ‘ Indeed he would.’ Suppose a person 641 
to censure such meetings—he may be right, but also he may have 
known them only in their disorderly state, under a drunken 
master of the feast; and a drunken general or pilot cannot save 
his army or his ships. ‘ True; but although I see the advantage 
of an army having a good general, I do not equally see the good 
of a feast being well managed.’ If you mean to ask what good 
accrues to the state from the right training of a single youth or a 
single chorus, I should reply, ‘ Not much ’; but if you ask what is 
the good of education in general, I answer, that education makes 
good men, and that good men act nobly and overcome their 
enemies in battle. Victory is often suicidal to the victors, be¬ 
cause it creates forgetfulness of education, but education itself is 
never suicidal. ‘You imply that the regulation of convivial meet¬ 
ings is a part of education ; how will you prove this ? ’ I will tell 
you. But first let me offer a word of apology. We Athenians 
are always thought to be fond of talking, whereas the Lacedae¬ 
monian is celebrated for brevity, and the Cretan is considered 
to be sagacious and reserved. Now I fear that I may be charged 642 
with spinning a long discourse out of slender materials. For 
drinking cannot be rightly ordered without correct principles of 
music, and* music runs up into education generally, and to dis¬ 
cuss all these matters may be tedious; if you like, therefore, we 
will pass on to another part of our subject. ‘Are you aware, 
Athenian, that our family is your proxenus at Sparta, and that 
from my boyhood I have regarded Athens as a second country, 
and having often fought your battles in my youth, I have become 
attached to you, and love the sound of the Attic dialect? The 
saying is true, that the best Athenians are more than ordinarily 
good, because they are good by nature; therefore, be assured 
that I shall be glad to hear you talk as much as you please.’ ‘ I, 
too,’ adds Cleinias, ‘have a tie which binds me to you. You 
know that Epimenides, the Cretan prophet, came and offered 
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sacrifices in your city by the command of an oracle ten years Laws j. 
before the Persian war. He told the Athenians that the Persian Analysi 
host would not come for ten years, and would go away again, 
having suffered more harm than they had inflicted. Now Epi- 
menides was of my family, and when he visited Athens he 

643 entered into friendship with your forefathers.’ I see that you are 
drilling to listen, and I have the will to speak, if I had only the 
ability. But, first, I must define the nature and power of educa¬ 
tion, and by this road we will travel on to the God Dionysus. 

The man who is to be good at anything must have early train¬ 
ing -the future builder must play at building, and the husband¬ 
man at digging; the soldier must learn to ride, and the carpenter 
to measure and use the rule,—all the thoughts and pleasures of 
children should bear on their after-profession.—Do you agree 
with me ? ^ Certainly.’ And we must remember further that we 
are speaking of the education, not of a trainer, or of the captain 
of a ship, but of a perfect citizen who knows how to rule and 

644 how to obey; and such an education aims at virtue, and not at 
wealth or strength or mere cleverness. To the good man, 
education is of all things the most precious, and is also in con¬ 
stant need of renovation. ‘ We agree.’ And we have before 
agreed that good men are those who are able to control them¬ 
selves, and bad men are those who are not. Let me offer you 
an illustration which will assist our argument. Man is one ; but 
in one and the same man are two foolish counsellors who con¬ 
tend within him—pleasure and pain, and of either he has ex¬ 
pectations which we call hope and fear ; and he is able to reason 
about good and evil, and reason, when affirmed by th^ state, be¬ 
comes law. ^ We cannot follow you.’ Let me put the matter in 
another way: Every creature is a puppet of the Gods—whether 
he is a mere plaything or has any serious use we do not know; 

645 but this we do know, that he is drawn different ways by cords and 
strings. There is a soft golden cord which draws him towards 
virtue—this is the law of the state; and there are other cords 
made of iron and hard materials drawing him other ways. The 
golden reasoning influence has nothing of the nature of force, 
and therefore requires ministers in order to vanquish the other 
principles. This explains the doctrine that cities and citizens 
both conquer and are conquered by themselves. The individual 
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follows reason, and the city law, which is embodied rea 
either derived from the Gods or from the legislator. 'SN 
virtue and vice are thus distinguished, education will be b( 
understood, and in particular the relation of education to conv 
intercourse. And now let us set wine before the puppet, 
admit that wine stimulates the passions? ^ Yes.^ And does ■' 
equally stimulate the reasoning faculties? ‘No; it brings 
soul back to a state of childhood.’ In such a state a man haj 
least control over himself, and is, therefore, worst. ‘ Very t 
Then how can we believe that drinking should be encoura; 
‘ You seem to think that it ought to be.’ And I am read 
maintain my position. ‘ We should like to hear you prove tl 
man ought to make a beast of himself’ You are speaking o 
degradation of the soul: but how about the body ? Would any 
willingly degrade or weaken that ? ‘ Certainly not.’ And yet 
goes to a doctor or a gymnastic master, does he not make hims€ 
in the hope of getting well ? for no one would like to be ah 
taking medicine, or always to be in training. ‘ True.’ And 
not convivial meetings have a similar remedial use ? And i 
are they not to be preferred to other modes of training bee 
they are painless ? ‘ But have they any such use? ’ Let us 

Are there not two kinds of fear—fear of evil and fear of ar 
reputation ? ‘ There are.’ The latter kind of fear is opposed bo 
the fear of pain and to the love of pleasure. This is called b;; 
legislator reverence, and is greatly honoured by him and by e 
good man ; whereas confidence, which is the opposite qualil 
the worst fault both of individuals and of states. This sort of 
or revereiTce is one of the two chief causes of victory in 
fearlessness of enemies being the other. ‘True.’ Then e 
one should be both fearful and fearless ? ‘ Yes.’ The right 

of fear is infused into a man when he comes face to face 
shame, or cowardice, or the temptations of pleasure, and hs 
conquer them. He must learn by many trials to win the vie 
over himself, if he is ever to be made perfect. ‘That is res 
able enough.’ And now, suppose that the Gods had given i 
kind a drug, of which the effect was to exaggerate every so 
evil and danger, so that the bravest man entirely lost his pres 
of mind and became a coward for a time would such a ' 
have any value ? ‘ But is there such a drug ? ’ No; but sup 
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that tlicrc wore; niip^ht not llu' U'^^islator ns(' snrli a nmdr »»f /iiu 

courage and cowarclioo ? ‘To Ix* siin’.’’ Tin* legislator would in a\o 

cilice fear in order implant learh'ssiu'ss: and would give 
rewards or punishments to thosi' who ln'hav<‘d wcdl or the 
reverse, under the influence of llu' drug? ‘ (‘ertainly.’ And this 
mode of training, whether j)raclist‘'l in tlu' case (d‘ one or many, 
whether in solitude or in the pn'Sfmee of a large e<mipany if a 
man have sufficient confidence in himself to drink the potion amid 
his boon companions, leaving olf in time and mtt taking tot> much, 

649 would be an equally good test of tiunp('ranc<‘ ? ' Very timef I.et 
us return to the lawgiver and say to him, * Wcdl, lawgiver, no smdt 
fear-producing potion has hc'cn given by (iod nr inventtal by inaig 
but there is a potion which will make num ft'arlessf * mean 
wine.’ Yes; has not wine an eflert the contrary of that which 1 
was just now describing, first imdlowing and humani/ing a 
man, and then filling him with confidema*, making him rearly to 
say or do anything? ‘Certainly,’ L<'l us not ft»rg<i that there 
arc two qualities which shoukl he cultivate<l in tlu' stud first, 
the greatest fearlessness, and, secondly, the greaU’st fear, whiidi 
are both parts of reverence. Courage and fearh-ssness ar<* train»’cl 
amid dangers; but we have still to considm* how h^ar is to Ih^ 
trained. We desire to attain fearh’ssness and ctudideucu witlunil 
the insolence and holdiu'ss which ('ommonly attend tlnun. I''ni‘d»» 
not love, ignorance, avaricn', wealth, beauty, strength, whih' they 
stimulate courag(\ also madd<*n and intoNieal<’ the soul ; Wh.it 
better and nx)re inmnamt tc’st of (diarader is \hrvr th,m iestive 
intercourse? Would you make a bargain willi a man in ojtlei 

650 try whether he is lioiu'st ? or wtnihl you asta-rlain whethm’ lu' is 
licentious by putting your wife or daughter into his hand-- i No 
one would deny tliat the test propos<-d is fairer, speedier, and 
safer than any othm*. Ami sucli a test will be particnlaily um-IuI 
in the political sci(‘net\ winch dt*sires to know human naturt s ami 
characters. ‘Very trm\’ 

BOOK II. And are th(n*(‘ any other us(*s of welbonleretl 
potations? I here arc; hut in ordtn* to (*xplain tbeng I nmst 
repeat what I mean by right (‘dueation; which, if I am mg mis- 
taken, depends on the (lu<‘ regulation <ir convivial interci»urs<*. 

653 'A high assumption.’ I belit‘ve that virtm^ and vice are originally 

VOL. V. d 
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Laws II. present to the mind of children in the form of pleasure and 

Analysis, reason and fixed principles come later, and hnppy is ho 
acquires them even in declining years ; for he who pos.^ 
them is the perfect man. When pleasure and pain, and loV' 
hate, are rightly implanted in the yet unconscious soul, and 
the attainment of reason are discovered to be in harmony' 
her, this harmony of the soul is virtue, and the prciiaratory 
anticipating reason, I call education. But the finer sen 
pleasure and pain is apt to be impaired in the course of life 
therefore the Gods, pitying the toils and sorrows of mortals, 
allowed them to have holidays, and given them the Muse 
Apollo and Dionysus for leaders and playfellows. All ; 
creatures love motion and frolic, and utter sounds of dcliglil 
man only is capable of taking pleasure in rhythmical an< 
monious movements. With these education begins; an 
uneducated is he who has never known the disciplini' ( 
chorus, and the educated is he who has. Tlic chorus is j 
dance and partly song, and therefore the wcll-echu'atcd mus 
and dance well. But when we say, ^ He sings ami danct's wc 
mean that he sings and dances what is good. And if he t 
that to be good which is really good, he will have a much h 
music and harmony in him, and be a far greater master of 
tion in sound and gesture than he who is not of this op 
‘ True.’ Then, if we know what is good and bad in song and c 
we shall know what education is? ‘Very trued Lot us 
consider the beauty of figure, melody, song, and <ianc(\ W 
same figures or sounds be equally well adapted to tlie manl 
the cowardly when they are in trouble? ‘How can the: 
when the very colours of their faces are different?' Figure 
melodies have a rhythm and harmony which artt adaptial t 
expression of different feelings (1 may remark, l^y the wa^ 
the term ‘colour,’ which is a favourite word of nuisic-masti 
not really applicable to music). And one class of harmon 
akin to courage and all virtue, the other to cowar<licc and al 
‘We agree.’ And do all men equally like all danct's ? 
otherwise.’ Do some figures, then, appear to ho hoautiful ^ 
are not ? For no one will admit that the forms of vice arc 
beautiful than the forms of virtue, or that he prefers tin 
kind to the second. And yet most persons say that the im 
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music is to give pleasure. But this is impiety. There is, however, Laws I 
a more plausible account of the matter given by others, who make Analysi 
their likes or dislikes the criterion of excellence. Sometimes 
nature crosses habit, or conversely, and then they say that such 

656 and such fashions or gestures are pleasant, but they do not like to 
exhibit them before men of sense, although they enjoy them in 
private. ^Very true.’ And do vicious measures and strains do 
any harm, or good measures any good to the lovers of them ? 

‘ Probably.’ Say, rather, ‘ Certainly ’: for the gentle indulgence 
which we often show to vicious men inevitably makes us become 
like them. And what can be worse than this ? ‘ Nothing.’ Then 
in a well-administered city, the poet will not be allowed to make 
the songs of the people just as he pleases, or to train his choruses 
without regard to virtue and vice. ^ Certainly not.’ And yet he 
may do this anywhere except in Egypt; for there ages ago they 
discovered the great truth which I am now asserting, that the 
young should be educated in forms and strains of virtue. These 
they fixed and consecrated in their temples; and no artist or 

657 musician is allowed to deviate from them. They are literally the 
same which they were ten thousand years ago. And this practice 
of theirs suggests the reflection that legislation about music is not 
an impossible thing. But the particular enactments must be the 
work of God or of some God-inspired man, as in Egypt their 
ancient chants are said to be the composition of the goddess Isis. 

The melodies which have a natural truth and correctness should 
be embodied in a law, and then the desire of novelty is not strong 
enough to change the old fashions. Is not the origin of music as 
follows? We rejoice when we think that we prosper, and we 
think that we prosper when we rejoice, and at such times we 
cannot rest, but our young men dance dances and sing songs, and 
our old men, who have lost the elasticity of youth, regale them¬ 
selves with the memory of the past, while they contemplate the 

658 life and activity of the young. 'Most true.’ People say that he 
who gives us most pleasure at such festivals is to win the palm : 
are they right? ‘Possibly.’ Let us not be hasty in deciding, 
but first imagine a festival at which the lord of the festival, 
having assembled the citizens, makes a proclamation that he 
shall be crowned victor who gives the most pleasure, from what¬ 
ever source derived. We will further suppose that there 
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exhibitions of rhapsodists and musicians, tragic and comic poets, 
and even marionette-players—which of the pleasure-makers will 
win ? Shall I answer for you ?—The marionette-players will 
please the children; youths will decide for comedy; young men, 
educated women, and people in general will prefer tragedy; we 
old men are lovers of Homer and Hesiod. Now which of them is 
right ? If you and I are asked, we shall certainly say that the old 
men’s way of thinking ought to prevail. ‘Very true.’ So far 
I agree with the many ‘that the excellence of music is to be 
measured by pleasure ; but then the pleasure must be that of the 
good and educated, or better still, of one supremely virtuous and 659 
educated man. The true judge must have both wisdom and 
courage. For he must lead the multitude and not be led by them, 
and must not weakly yield to the uproar of the theatre, nor 
give false judgment out of that mouth which has just appealed to 
the Gods. The ancient custom of Hellas, which still prevails in 
Italy and Sicily, left the judgment to the spectators, but this 
custom has been the ruin of the poets, who seek only to please 
their patrons, and has degraded the audience by the representa¬ 
tion of inferior characters. What is the inference ? The same 
which we have often drawn, that education is the training of the 
young idea in what the law affirms and the elders approve. And 
as the soul of a child is too young to be trained in earnest, a kind 
of education has been invented which tempts him with plays and 
songs, as the sick are tempted by pleasant meats and drinks. 
And the wise legislator will compel the poet to express in his 
poems noble thoughts in fitting words and rhythms. ^ But is this 660 
the practitre elsewhere than in Crete and Lacedaemon? In 
other states, as far as I know, dances and music are constantly 
changed at the pleasure of the hearers.’ I am afraid that I misled 
you; not liking to be always finding fault with mankind as they 
are, I described them as they ought to be. But let me understand : 
you say that such customs exist among the Cretans and Lace¬ 
daemonians, and that the rest of the world would be improved by 
adopting them ? ‘ Much improved.’ And you compel your poets 
to declare that the righteous are happy, and that the wicked man, 
even if he be as rich as Midas, is unhappy ? Or, in the words of 
Tyrtaeus, ^ I sing not, I care not about him ’ who is a great warrior 
not having justice; if he be unjust, ' I would not have him look 661 
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calmly upon death or be swifter than the wind’: and may he be 
deprived of every good—that is, of every true good. For even if 
he have the goods which men regard, these are not really goods: 
first health ; beauty next; thirdly wealth ; and there are others. 
A man may have every sense purged and improved; he may be 
a tyrant, and do what he likes, and live for ever : but you and 
I will maintain that all these things are goods to the just, but to 
the unjust the greatest of evils, if life be immortal; not so great if 
he live for a short time only. If a man had health and wealth, 
and power, and was insolent and unjust, his life would still be 
miserable ; he might be fair and rich, and do what he liked, but he 

662 would live basely, and if basely evilly, and if evilly painfully. 

^ There I cannot agree with you.’ Then may heaven give us the 
spirit of agreement, for I am as convinced of the truth of what 
I say as that Crete is an island; and, if I were a lawgiver, I would 
exercise a censorship over the poets, and I would punish them if 
they said that the wicked are happy, or that injustice is pro¬ 
fitable. And these are not the only matters in which I should 
make my citizens talk in a different way to the world in general. 
If I asked Zeus and Apollo, the divine legislators of Crete and 
Sparta,—‘Are the just and pleasant life the same or not the 
same ’ ?—and they replied,—‘ Not the same ’; and I asked again— 
‘ Which is the happier’ ? and they said—‘ The pleasant life,’ this is 
an answer not fit for a God to utter, and therefore I ought rather to 
put the same question to some legislator. And if he replies ‘ The 
pleasant,’ then I should say to him, ‘ O my father, did you not tell 
me that I should live as justly as possible ’ ? and if to be just is to 

663 be happy, what is that principle of happiness or gooS w^hich is 
superior to pleasure? Is the approval of gods and men to be 
deemed good and honourable, but unpleasant, and their dis¬ 
approval the reverse ? Or is the neither doing nor suffering evil 
good and honourable, although not pleasant ? But you cannot 
make men like what is not pleasant, and therefore you must make 
them believe that the just is pleasant. The business of the legis¬ 
lator is to clear up this confusion. He will show that the just and 
the unjust are identical with the pleasurable and the painful, from 
the point of view of the just man, of the unjust the reverse. And 
which is the truer judgment ? Surely that of the better soul. For 
if not the truth, it is the best and most moral of fictions; and the 
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legislator who desires to propagate this useful lie, may be en¬ 
couraged by remarking that mankind have believed the story of 664 
Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth, and therefore he may be assured 
that he can make them believe anything, and need only consider 
what fiction will do the greatest good. That the happiest is also 
the holiest, this shall be our strain, which shall be sung by all 
three choruses alike. First will enter the choir of children, who 
will lift up their voices on high; and after them the young men, 
who will pray the God Paean to be gracious to the youth, and to 
testify to the truth of their words; then will come the chorus of 
elder men, between thirty and sixty; and, lastly, there will be the 
old men, and they will tell stories enforcing the same virtues, as 
with the voice of an oracle. ‘Whom do you mean by the third 
chorus ? ’ You remember how I spoke at first of the restless 
nature of young creatures, who jumped about and called out in 
a disorderly manner, and I said that no other animal attained any 
perception of rhythm; but that to us the Gods gave Apollo and 665 
the Muses and Dionysus to be our playfellows. Of the two first 
choruses I have already spoken, and I have now to speak of the 
third, or Dionysian chorus, which is composed of those who are 
between thirty and sixty years old. ‘ Let us hear.’’ We are 
agreed (are we not?) that men, women, and children should be 
always charming themselves with strains of virtue, and that there 
should be a variety in the strains, that they may not weary of 
them ? Now the fairest and most useful of strains will be uttered 
by the elder men, and therefore we cannot let them off. But how 
can we make them sing? For a discreet elderly man is ashamed 
to hear tlie sound of his own voice in private, and still more in 
public. The only way is to give them drink; this will mellow the 666 
sourness of age. No one should be allowed to taste wine until 
they are eighteen ; from eighteen to thirty they may take a little ; 
but when they have reached forty years, they may be initiated 
into the mystery of drinking. Thus they will become softer and 
more impressible ; and when a man’s heart is warm within him, 
he will be more ready to charm himself and others with song. 
And what songs shall he sing ? ‘ At Crete and Lacedaemon we 
only know choral songs.’ Yes ; that is because your way of life is 
military. Your young men are like wild colts feeding in a herd 
together; no one takes the individual colt and trains him apart, 
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and tries to give him the qualities of a statesman as -well as of a 
soldier. He who was thus trained would be a greater warrior 

667 than those of whom Tyrtaeus speaks, for he would be courageous, 
and yet he would know that courage was only fourth in the scale 
of virtue. ‘Once more, I must say, Stranger, that you run down 
our lawgivers.’ Not intentionally, my good friend, but whither 
the argument leads I follow; and I am trying to find some style 
of poetry suitable for those who dislike the common sort. ‘Very 
good.’ In all things which have a charm, either this charm is 
their good, or they have some accompanying truth or advantage. 
For example, in eating and drinking there is pleasure and also 
profit, that is to say, health ; and in learning there is a pleasure 
and also truth. There is a pleasure or charm, too, in the imitative 
arts, as well as a law of proportion or equality; but the pleasure 
which they afibrd, however innocent, is not the criterion of th^eir 
truth. The test of pleasure cannot be applied except to that 
which has no other good or evil, no truth or falsehood. But that 
which has truth must be judged of by the standard of truth, and 
therefore imitation and proportion are to be judged of by their 

668 truth alone. ‘ Certainly.’ And as music is imitative, it is not to 
be judged by the criterion of pleasure, and the Muse whom we 
seek is the muse not of pleasure but of truth, for imitation has a 
truth. ‘Doubtless.’ And if so, the judge must know what is 
being imitated before he decides on the quality of the imitation, 
and he who does not know what is true will not know what is 
good. ‘ He will not.’ Will any one be able to imitate the human 
body, if he does not know the number, proportion, colour, or 
figure of the limbs ? ‘ How can he ? ’ But supposot we know 
some picture or figure to be an exact resemblance of a man, 
should we not also require to know whether the picture is 

669 beautiful or not ? ‘ Quite right.’ The judge of the imitation is 

required to know, therefore, first the original, secondly the truth, 
and thirdly the merit of the execution ? ‘ True.’ Then let us not 

weary in the attempt to bring music to the standard of the Muses 
and of truth. The Muses are not like human poets ; they never 
spoil or mix rhythms or scales, or mingle instruments and human 
voices, or confuse the manners and strains of men and women, or 
of freemen and slaves, or of rational beings and brute animals. 
They do not practise the baser sorts of musical arts, such as the 
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iws II. ‘matured judgments,’ of whom Orpheus speaks, would ridicule. 

NALYsis. But modern poets separate metre from music, and melody and 
rhythm from words, and use the instrument alone without the 
voice. The consequence is, that the meaning of the rhythm and 
of the time are not understood. I am endeavouring to show how. 670 
our fifty-year-old choristers are to be trained, and what they are 
to avoid. The opinion of the multitude about these matters is 
worthless ; they who are only made to step in time by sheer force 
cannot be critics of music. ‘ Impossible.’ Then our newly- 
appointed minstrels must be trained in music sufficiently to 
understand the nature of rhythms and systems; and they should 
select such as are suitable to men of their age, and will enable 
them to give and receive innocent pleasure. This is a knowledge 
which goes beyond that either of the poets or of their auditors in 
general. For although the poet must understand rhythm and 
music, he need not necessarily know whether the imitation is 
good or not, which was the third point required in a judge; but 671 
our chorus of elders must know all three, if they are to be the 
instructors of youth. 

And now we will resume the original argument, which may 
be summed up as follows; A convivial meeting is apt to grow 
tumultuous as the drinking proceeds; every man becomes light¬ 
headed, and fancies that he can rule the whole world. ‘ Doubt¬ 
less.’ And did we not say that the souls of the drinkers, when 
subdued by wine, are made softer and more malleable at the 
hand of the legislator ? the docility of childhood returns to them. 

At times however they become too valiant and disorderly, 
drinking out of their turn, and interrupting one another. And 
the business of the legislator is to infuse into them that divine 
fear, which we call shame, in opposition to this disorderly bold¬ 
ness. But in order to discipline them there must be guardians 
of the law of drinking, and sober generals who shall take 
charge of the private soldiers ; they are as necessary in drink¬ 
ing as in fighting, and he who disobeys these Dionysiac com¬ 
manders will be equally disgraced. ‘Very good.’ If a drinking 
festival were well regulated, men would go away, not as they 
now do, greater enemies, but better friends. Of the greatest 672 
gift of Dionysus I hardly like to speak, lest I should be mis¬ 
understood. ‘What is that?’ According to tradition Dionysus 
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• was driven mad by his stepmother Here, and in order to Laws 
revenge himself he inspired mankind with Bacchic madness, analyj 
B ut these are stories which I would rather not repeat. How¬ 
ever I do acknowledge that all men are born in an imperfect 
state, and are at first restless, irrational creatures: this, as you 
will remember, has been already said by us. H remember.’ 

And that Apollo and the Muses and Dionysus gave us harmony 
and rhythm? ^Very true.’ The other story implies that wine 
was given to punish us and make us mad; but we contend that 
wine is a balm and a cure; a spring of modesty in the soul, 
and of health and strength in the body. Again, the work of the 
chorus is co-extensive with the work of education ; rhythm 
and melody answer to the voice, and the motions of the body 
correspond to all three, and the sound enters in and educates 

673 the soul in virtue. ‘Yes.’ And the movement which, when 
pursued as an amusement, is termed dancing, when studied 
with a view to the improvement of the body, becomes gymnastic. 

Shall we now proceed to speak of this ? ‘ What Cretan or 

Lacedaemonian would approve of your omitting gymnastic ? ’ 

Your question implies assent; and you will easily understand 
a subject which is familiar to you. Gymnastic is based on the 
natural tendency of every animal to rapid motion; and man 
adds a sense of rhythm, which is awakened by music; music 
and dancing together form the choral art. But before proceed¬ 
ing I must add a crowning word about drinking. Like other 
pleasures, it has a lawful use ; but if a state or an individual 

674 is inclined to drink at will, I cannot allow them. I would go 
further than Crete or Lacedaemon and have the Icfw of the 
Carthaginians, that no slave of either sex should drink wine at 
all, and no soldier while he is on a campaign, and no magistrate 
or officer while he is on duty, and that no one should drink 
by daylight or on a bridal night. And there are so many other 
occasions on which wine ought to be prohibited, that there will 
not be many vines grown or vineyards required in the state. 

676 BOOK III. If a man wants to know the origin of states and 
societies, he should behold them from the point of view of time. 
Thousands of cities have come into being and have passed away 
again in infinite ages, every one of them having had endless 
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forms of government; and if we can ascertain the cause of these • 
changes in states, that will probably explain their origin. What 
do you think of ancient traditions about deluges and destructions 
of mankind, and the preservation of a remnant ? ‘ Every one 677 

believes in them/ Then let us suppose the world to have been 
destroyed by a deluge. The survivors would be hill-shepherds, 
small sparks of the human race, dwelling in isolation, and un¬ 
acquainted with the arts and vices of civilization. We may 
further suppose that the cities on the plain and on the coast 
have been swept away, and that all inventions, and every sort 
of knowledge, have perished. ‘ Why, if all things were as they 
now are, nothing would have ever been invented. All our 
famous discoveries have been made within the last thousand 
years, and many of them are but of yesterday.’ Yes, Cleinias, 
and you must not forget Epimenides, who was really of yester¬ 
day; he practised the lesson of moderation and abstinence which 
Hesiod only preached. ^ True.’ After the great destruction we 
may imagine that the earth was a desert, in which there were 678 
a herd or two of oxen and a few goats, hardly enough to 
support those who tended them ; while of politics and govern¬ 
ments the survivors would know nothing. And out of this 
state of things have arisen arts and laws, and a great deal of 
virtue and a great deal of vice ; little by little the world has 
come to be what it is. At first, the few inhabitants would have 
had a natural fear of descending into the plains ; although they 
would want to have intercourse with one another, they would 
have a difficulty in getting about, having lost the arts, and having 
no means of extracting metals from the earth, or of felling 
timber; for even if they had saved any tools, these would soon 
have been worn out, and they could get no more until the art 
of metallurgy had been again revived. Faction and war would 
be extinguished among them, for being solitary they would 
incline to be friendly; and having abundance of pasture and 
plenty of milk and flesh, they would have nothing to quarrel 679 
about. We may assume that they had also dwellings, clothes, 
pottery, for the weaving and plastic arts do not require the use of 
metals. In those days they were neither poor nor rich, and 
there was no insolence or injustice among them; for they were 
of noble natures, and lived up to their principles, and believed 
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what they were told ; knowing nothing of land or naval warfare, 
or of legal practices or party conflicts, they were simpler and 
more temperate, and also more just than the men of our day. 

680 ^ Very true.’ I am showing whence the need of lawgivers arises, 
for in primitive ages they neither had nor wanted them. Men 
lived according to the customs of their fathers, in a simple 
manner, under a patriarchal government, such as still exists 
both among Hellenes and barbarians, and is described in Homer 
as prevailing among the Cyclopes :— 

‘ They have no laws, and they dwell in rocks or on the tops of mountains, 
and every one is the judge of his wife and children, and they do not trouble 
themselves about one another.’ 

‘ That is a charming poet of yours, though I know little of him, 
for in Crete foreign poets are not much read.’ ‘ But he is well 
known in Sparta, though he describes Ionian rather than Dorian 
manners, and he seems to take your view of primitive society,’ 
May we not suppose that government arose out of the union 
of single families who survived the destruction, and were under 
the rule of patriarchs, because they had originally descended 

681 from a single father and mother? ^That is very probable.’ As 
time went on, men increased in number, and tilled the ground, 
living in a common habitation, which they protected by walls 
against wild beasts; but the several families retained the laws 
and customs which they separately received from their first 
parents. They would naturally like their own laws better than 
any others, and would be already formed by them when they 
met in a common society: thus legislation imperceptibly began 
among them. For in the next stage the associated families 
would appoint plenipotentiaries, who would select and present 
to the chiefs those of all their laws which they thought best. 
The chiefs in turn would make a further selection, and would 
thus become the lawgivers of the state, which they would form 
into an aristocracy or a monarchy. ‘ Probably.’ In the third 
stage various other forms of government would arise. This state 
of society is described by Homer in speaking of the foundation 
of Dardania, which, he says, 

* was built at the foot of many*foimtained Ida, for Ilium, the city of the 
plain, as yet was not.’ 
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Laws III, Here, as also in the account of the Cyclopes, the poe 

Analysis. Some divine inspiration has attained truth. But to pro 
with our tale. Ilium was built in a wide plain, on a low 
which was surrounded by streams descending from Ida. 
shows that many ages must have passed ; for the men 
remembered the deluge would never have placed their ci' 
the mercy of the waters. When mankind began to mult 
many other cities were built in similar situations. These ( 
carried on a ten years’ war against Troy, by sea as we 
land, for men were ceasing to be afraid of the sea, and, in 
meantime, while the chiefs of the army were at Troy, their h( 
fell into confusion. The youth revolted and refused to rei 
their own fathers ; deaths, murders, exiles ensued. Undei 
new name of Dorians, which they received from their 
Dorieus, the exiles returned ; the rest of the story is pa 
the history of Sparta. 

Thus, after digressing from the subject of laws into r 
and drinking, we return to the settlement of Sparta, whi( 
laws and institutions is the sister of Crete. We have seer 
rise of a first, second, and third state, during the lapse of i 
and now we arrive at a fourth state, and out of the compa 
of all four we propose to gather the nature of laws and go^ 
ments, and the changes which may be desirable in them, 
replies the Spartan, ^ our new discussion is likely to be as 
as the last, I would think the longest day too short for sue 
employment.’ 

Let us imagine the time when Lacedaemon, and Argos. 
Messene Were all subject, Megillus, to your ancestors. I 
wards, they distributed the army into three portions, and ] 
three cities—Argos, Messene, Lacedaemon. ‘Yes.’ Teir 
was the king of Argos, Cresphontes of Messene, Procles 
Eurysthenes ruled at Lacedaemon. ‘Just so.’ And the 
swore to assist any one of their number whose kingdom was 
verted. ‘Yes.’ But did we not say that kingdoms or go^ 
ments can only be subverted by themselves ? ‘ That is 

Yes, and the truth is now proved by facts: there were ce 
conditions upon which the three kingdoms were to assisi 
another; the government was to be mild and the people obec 
and the kings and people were to unite in assisting either c 
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two others when tlioj' wi're \vron}t('(l. 'I'liis latter eoiidition whs /.(W.t J 
a great sccurit3^ ‘Clearly.’ Sueh a ]>rovisi('»n is in <>pp(>siti<'>n to anai.yh 
the common notion that the lawgiver should make only sneli laws 
as the people like ; but we say that ho S’.honld rather b(' like a 
physician, prepared to clTcct a cure even at th(' cost (d' eonsider- 
ablc suhering. ‘Very true.’ The early lawgivers liad nuolln'r 
great advantage- they were saved from the repnuieh whi('h at¬ 
tends a division of land and the abolition of ck'bts. No one eoidd 
quarrel with the Dorian.s for dividing the l('rnb>ry, and they had 
no debts of long standing, ‘I'hey had not.’ 'Fhen wliat was the 
53^ reason why their legislation signally failtKi ? For there wtua^ 
three kingdoms, and two of them quickly lost tlmir original con¬ 
stitution. That is a qmrstion which we cannot ndnse t<^ answer, 
if we mean t<^ proceed with enn* old nuufs ganu' of eiujuiring into 
laws and institutions. An<i the Dorian institnti(ms art' more 
worthy of considerati<m than any other, inaving been (widtuuly 
intended to ])o a protection mU only ti> the IVdoj>onncHe, hut to all 
the ITcllcncs again.st the Uarhariaus. Fi>r the capture tif d'roy by 
the Achaenns had given gnaat otVcnce to the Assyrians, f>f whos<' 
empire it then fi>rmcd ])nrt, atid they were liktdy to retaliate. 
Accordingly the royal Ilcracliti brothers devised their military 
constitution, which was organisetl on a far heftier plan than the old 
Trojan expedition; and tlu' D<n*ians thems(dv(*s w<'rc far superiiu' 
to the Aohacans, who Inul taken ])art in that exp(Hiition, and had 
686 been conquered by them. Such a scluum*, undertaktm by nnm 
who had shared with one aiiotiter t<dls am! dangm's, snncti<uu'd 
by the Delphian oracle, under tlu* guidaiua' (»f the I hu'aclitlae, 
seemed to have a promise of p<'nnanence. " Naturally.*'’ Vet this 
has not proved to i)e the ease. Instt'ad of the three' hehtg 
they have always Ix'en t\i war; had they Ikh'U united, in aeeord- 
ance with the original intention, they wottld hav(' been invtneihle. 

And what eause<l th<‘ir ruin? Did you ever observe that there 
arc beautiful things of which men tdhm say, ‘What wonders they 
would have tdVeeted if rightly used!’ and yet, nfl:er all, this may be 
a mistake. And so I say of the Heraelidae and their expedition, 
whicli I may perhaps have been justified in admiring, hut w!n*ch 
nevertheless suggests to me the general rcncction,- ‘ What 
wonders might not strength and military re.source.s have accom¬ 
plished, if the possessor had only known how to use tliern ! * For 
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ivs III, consider: if the generals of the army had only known how to 687 

'jALYsis. arrange their forces, might they not have given their subjects 
everlasting freedom, and the power of doing what they would in 
all the world? ‘Very true.’ Suppose a person to express his 
admiration of wealth or rank, does he not do so under the idea 
that by the help of these he can attain his desires ? All men wish 
to obtain the control of all things, and they are always praying for 
what they desire. ‘ Certainly.’ And we ask for our friends what 
they ask for themselves. ^Yes.’ Dear is the son to the father, 
and yet the son, if he is young and foolish, will often pray to 
obtain what the father will pray that he may not obtain. ‘ True.’ 

And when the father, in the heat of youth or the dotage of age, 
makes some rash prayer, the son, like Hippolytus, may have 
reason to pray that the word of his father may be ineffectual. 

‘ You mean that a man should pray to have right desires, before 688 
he prays that his desires maybe fulfilled; and that wisdom should 
be the first object of our prayers ? ’ Yes; and you will remember 
my saying that wisdom should be the principal aim of the legis¬ 
lator ; but you said that defence in war came first. And I replied, 
that there were four virtues, whereas you acknowledged one only— 
courage, and not wisdom which is the guide of all the rest. And 
I repeat—in jest if you like, but I am willing that you should re¬ 
ceive my words in earnest—that ‘the prayer of a fool is full of 
danger.' I will prove to you, if you will allow me, that the ruin of 
those states was not caused by cowardice or ignorance in war, 
but by ignorance of human affairs. ‘ Pray proceed : our attention 
will show better than compliments that we prize your words.’ 

I maintain that ignorance is, and always has been, the ruin of 
states ; wherefore the legislator should seek to banish it from the 
state ; and the greatest ignorance is the love of what is known to 689 
be evil, and the hatred of what is known to be good ; this is the 
last and greatest conflict of pleasure and reason in the soul. I 
say the greatest, because affecting the greater part of the soul; for 
the passions are in the individual what the people are in a state. 
And when they become opposed to reason or law, and instruction 
no longer avails—that is the last and greatest ignorance of states 
and men. ‘ I agree.’ Let this, then, be our first principle:—That 
the citizen who does not know how to choose between good and 
evil must not have authority, although he possess great mental 
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gifts, and many accom])lishnumts; for Ik* is really a foi>l. On tlur Laws 
other hand, he who lias tliis knowledge may he nnahh' either to ana^ 
read or swim ; nevertheless, h<‘ shall Ix' etnmted wise* and jier- 
mitted to rule. For how can then* lx* wisdom wln'rt! thi'n* is no 
harmony? - the wise man is the saviour, and In* who is devoid of 

690 wisdom is the dcstroytu* of stat(‘s and households, 'riiere are 
rulers and there are subjcH’ts in stales. And tin* first <'Iaim to nile 
is that of parents to rule over tlu*ir c’hildn'u; tlu' se<a»ud, that of 
the noble to rule over the ignohh*: tliirdly, the <*ld<’r must g<w('rn 
the younger; in the fourth ]>laet‘, the slaxa* must olx’v his mast(U'; 
fifthly, there is the pow(‘r of th<r stronger, whi(*h tin* poet Findar 
declares to be according to natur<’; si.xthly, tln'ia' is the nth* of 
the wiser, which is also according to natur(% as I must Inform 
Pindar, if he does not know, and is tin* rule law (tvtu* ttheniemt 
subjects. ‘Most true.’ And then* is a seve’Uth kind of rnh' 
which the Gods love, - in this tin* ruh’r is {’U'ct<*d hy lot. 

Then, now, we playfully say to him wlio fanei<*s that it is easy 
to make laws: You se<*, l(*gisIator, tin* many and inconsistf*nt 
claims to authority; ht‘rt* is a spring of* tronhh*s whieii you must 
stay. And first of all you must help us to cimsidf*r how tin* kitigs 
of Argos and Mt's.sene in ol<}<*n days <i<*stroyeti their famous 
empire did they forget tin* saying of that ‘tin* half is 

691 better than the wholt*’? And tlo w<* suppost* that tin* ignoraina* 
of this truth is less fatal to kings than to pet»ples.' ’ I’rohahly the 
evil is increased liy llu'ir way of lift'.’ ’fhe kings of tliost' <lays 
transgressed the laws and violated tln*ir oaths, 'fheir th*etis wt‘re 
not in harmony with their words, and tin*ir folly, which sernn'cl 
to them wisdom, was the ruin of tin* state. And how’e«»nltl tin* 
legislator have prevented this evil? 'I'In* reitiedy is easy to sre 
now, but was not easy to foresc*e at tin* tiim*. ‘ What is the 
remedy?’ 'flic institutions of .Sparta may t<*acii you, Megillus. 
Wherever tlicre is exeess, \vln*ther the vessel has tot> large a sail, 
or the body too nuu'h food, or tin* mind too nmeh power, there 
destruction is certain. And similarly, a man win* pt»ssesst*H 
arbitrary power is soon corruptt'd, and grows hateful to his 
dearest friends. In order to guard against this evil, the (#od win* 
watched over Sparta gave you two kings instead (»f one, that they 
might balance one another; and further to h>wer the pulse of 
3n)ur body politic, s<)nn* luiman wisdom, miugh*d with divine 
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Laws III. power, tempered the strength and self-sufficiency of youth 

Analysis, the moderation of age in the institution of your senate. A ‘ 
saviour bridled your rising and swelling power by ephors, v: 
he assimilated to officers elected by lot: and thus the ki 
power was preserved, and became the preserver of all the 
Had the constitution been arranged by the original legisla 
not even the portion of Aristodemus would have been saved 
they had no political experience, and imagined that a you 
spirit invested with power could be restrained by oaths. Nov 
God has instructed us in the arts of legislation, there is no i 
in seeing all this, or in learning wisdom after the event. E 
the coming danger could have been foreseen, and the union 
served, then no Persian or other enemy would have dare 
attack Hellas; and indeed there was not so much credit t 
in defeating the enemy, as discredit in our disloyalty to 
another. For of the three cities one only fought on behs 
Hellas; and of the two others, Argos refused her aid ; and 
senia was actually at war with Sparta : and if the Laceda 
nians and Athenians had not united, the Hellenes would 
been absorbed in the Persian empire, and dispersed amon^ 
barbarians. We make these reflections upon past and pr 
legislators because we desire to find out what other course 
have been followed. We were saying just now, that a stat 
only be free and wise and harmonious when there is a ba 
of powers. There are many words by which we expres 
aims of the legislator,—temperance, wisdom, friendship ; bi 
need not be disturbed by the variety of expression,—these \ 
have all fhe same meaning. ^ I should like to know at wl 
your opinion the legislator should aim.’ Hear me, then. " 
are two mother forms of states—one monarchy, and the 
democracy: the Persians have the first in the highest forrr 
the Athenians the second ; and no government can be we 
ministered which does not include both. There was a 
when both the Persians and Athenians had more the chai 
of a constitutional state than they now have. In the da 
Cyrus the Persians were freemen as well as lords of othen 
their soldiers were free and equal, and the kings usee 
honoured all the talent which they could find, and so the r 
waxed great, because there was freedom and friendship and 
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munion of soul. But Cyrus, though a wise general, never troubled Laws . 
himself about the education of his family. He was a soldier from analv 
his youth upward, and left his children who were born in the 
purple to be educated by women, who humoured and spoilt 
them. ‘A rare education, truly!' Yes, such an education as 
princesses who had recently grown rich might be expected to 
give them in a country where the men were solely occupied with 

695 warlike pursuits. ‘ Likely enough.’ Their lather had jK)ssessions 
of men and animals, and never considered that the race to whom 
he was about to make them over had been educated in a very 
different school, not like the Persian shepherd, wlu) was well 
able to take care of himself and his own. He did not see that his 
children had been brought up in the Median fashion, by women 
and eunuchs. The end was that one of the soils of Cyrus slew 
the other, and lost the kingdom ))y his own folly. Observe, again, 
that Darius, who restored the kingdom, had not received a royal 
education. He was one of the seven chiefs, and when he came to 
the throne he divided the empire into seven provinces ; and he 
made equal laws, and implanted friendship among the people. 

Hence his subjects were greatly attached to him, and cheerfully 

. helped him to extend his empire. Next followed Xerxes, who 
had received the .same royal education as Cambyscs, and met 
with a similar fate. The rellection naturally occurs to us How 
could Darius, with all his experience, have made such a mistake! 

696 The ruin of Xerxes was not a mere accident, but the evil lile vvhiclt 
is generally led by the sons of very rich and royal persons; and 
this is what the legislator has seriously to consider, justly may 
the Lacedaemonians be prai.sed for not giving .sj)ccird honour 
to birth or wealth ; for such advantages are not to be higldy 
esteemed without virtue, and not even virtue is to be esteemed 
unless it be accompanied by temperance. ' Explain.* No one 
would like to live in the same house with a courageous man who had 
no control over himself, nor with a clever artist who was a rogue. 

Nor can justice and wisdom ever be separated from temperance. 

But considering these ([ualities with reference to the honour and 
dishonour which is to bo assigned to them in states, would you 
say, on the other hand, that temperance, if existing without the 
other virtues in the soul, is worth anything or nothing? ‘ 1 cannot 
tell.’ You have answered well. It would be absurd to speak of 

VOL. V. 
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L%u)s in. temperance as belonging to the class of honourable or of dishon^ 

Aka-lysis. able qualities, because all other virtues in their various classes 
quire temperance to be added to them ; having the addition, t 
are honoured not in proportion to that, but to their own es 
lence. And ought not the legislator to determine these clas; 
‘ Certainly/ Suppose then that, without going into details, 
make three great classes of them. Most honourable are the g( 
of the soul, always assuming temperance as a condition of th 
secondly, those of the body; thirdly, external possessions, 
legislator who puts them in another order is doing an un 
and unpatriotic thing. 

These remarks were suggested by the history of the Per 
kings ; and to them I will now return. The ruin of their em 
was caused by the loss of freedom and the growth of despoti 
all community of feeling disappeared. Hatred and spoliation 
the place of friendship; the people no longer fought hea 
for their masters ; the rulers, finding their myriads useless 
the field of battle, resorted to mercenaries as their only sj 
tion, and were thus compelled by their circumstances to proc 
the stupidest of falsehoods—that virtue is a trifle in compai 
of money. 

But enough of the Persians: a different lesson is taughi 
the Athenians, whose example shows that a limited free 
is far better than an unlimited. Ancient Athens, at the 
of the Persian invasion, had such a limited freedom, 
people were divided into four classes, according to the amou 
their property, and the universal love of order, as well as 
fear of the approaching host, made them obedient and wi 
citizens- For Darius had sent Datis and Artaphernes, ( 
manding them under pain of death to subjugate the Ereti 
and Athenians. A report, whether true or not, came to At 
that' all the Eretrians had been ‘ netted ’ ; and the Atheniar 
terror sent all over Hellas for assistance. None came to 
relief except the Lacedaemonians, and they arrived a da^ 
late, when the battle of Marathon had been already fought, 
process of time Xerxes came to the throne, and the Ather 
heard of nothing but the bridge over the Hellespont, and 
canal of Athos, and the innumerable host and fleet. They 1 
that these were intended to avenge the defeat of Mara 
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Their case seemed desperate, for there was no Hellene likely to 
assist them by land, and at sea they were attacked by more 
than a thousand vessels ;—their only hope, however slender, 
was in victory; so they relied upon themselves and upon the 
Gods. Their common danger, and the influence of their ancient 
constitution, greatly tended to promote harmony among them. 
Reverence and fear—that fear which the coward never knows 
—made them fight for their altars and their homes, and saved 
them from being dispersed all over the world. ‘ Your wmrds, 
Athenian, are worthy of your country.' And you, Megilius, who 
have inherited the virtues of your ancestors, are worthy to 
hear them. Let me ask you to take the moral of my tale. The 
Persians have lost their liberty in absolute slavery, and we in 

700 absolute freedom. In ancient times the Athenian people were 
not the masters, but the servants of the laws. 'Of what laws?’ 

' In the first place, there were laws about music, and the music 
was of various kinds : there was one kind which consisted of 
hymns, another of lamentations ; there was also the paean and 
the dithyramb, and the so-called ' laws ’ (vSijlol) or strains, which 
were played upon the harp. The regulation of such matters 
was not left to the whistling and clapping of the crowd; there 
was silence while the judges decided, and the boys, and the 
audience in general, were kept in order by raps of a stick. 
But after a while there arose a new race of poets, men of 
genius certainly, however careless of musical truth and propriety, 
who made pleasure the only criterion of excellence. That was 
a test which the spectators could apply for themselves; the 
whole audience, instead of being mute, became vociferous, and 

701 a theatrocracy took the place of an aristocracy. Could the judges 
have been free, there would have been no great harm done; a 
musical democracy would have been well enough—but conceit 
has been our ruin. Everybody knows everything, and is ready 
to say anything; the age of reverence is gone, and the age of 
irreverence and licentiousness has succeeded. ' Most true.’ And 
with this freedom comes disobedience to rulers, parents, elders,— 
in the latter days to the law also; the end returns to the 
beginning, and the old Titanic nature reappears—men have no 
regard for the Gods or for oaths; and the evils of the human 
race seem as if they would never cease. Whither are we 
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\aws III. running away? Once more we must pull up the argument 

Analysis, with bit and curb, lest, as the proverb says, we should fall off 
our ass. ‘ Good.* Our purpose in what we have been saying 
is to prove that the legislator ought to aim at securing for a 
state three things—freedom, friendship, wisdom. And we chose 
two states;—one was the type of freedom, and the other of 
despotism; and we showed that when in a mean they at¬ 
tained their highest perfection. In a similar spirit we spoke 702 
of the Dorian expedition, and of the settlement on the hills and 
in the plains of Troy; and of music, and the use of wine, and 
of all that preceded. 

And now, has our discussion been of any use? 'Yes, 
stranger; for by a singular coincidence the Cretans are about 
to send out a colony, of which the settlement has been confided 
to the Cnosians. Ten commissioners, of whom I am one, are 
to give laws to the colonists, and we may give any which we 
please—Cretan or foreign. And therefore let us make a selection 
from what has been said, and then proceed with the construction 
of the state.’ Very good : I am quite at your service. 'And I 
too,’ says Megillus. 

book; rv. And now, what is this city ? I do not want to 704 
know what is to be the name of the place (for some accident,— 
a river or a local deity, will determine that), but what the situation 
is, whether maritime or inland. 'The city will be about eleven 
miles from the sea.’ Are there harbours ? ' Excellent.’ And is 
the surrounding country self-supporting ? ' Almost.’ Any neigh¬ 

bouring states ? ' No; and that is the reason for choosing the place, 
which has been deserted from time immemorial.’ And is there 
a fair proportion of hill and plain and wood 1 ' Like Crete in 
general, more hill than plain.’ Then there is some hope for your 
citizens ; had the city been on the sea, and dependent for support 
on other countries, no human power could have preserved you 
-from corruption. Even the distance of eleven miles is hardly 
enough. For the sea, although an agreeable, is a dangerous 
companion, and a highway of strange morals and manners as 705 
well as of commerce. But as the country is only moderately 
fertile there will be no great export trade and no great returns 
of gold and silver, which are the ruin of states. Is there timber 
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for ship-building ? ‘ There is no pine, nor much C3rpress ; and Laws 1 

very little stone-pine or planewood for the interior of ships/ That Analys 
is good. ‘ Why ? ’ Because the city will not be able to imitate 
the bad ways of her enemies. ‘What is the bearing of that re¬ 
mark?’ To explain my meaning, I would ask you to remember 
what we said about the Cretan laws, that they had an eye to war 
only; whereas I maintained that they ought to have included all 
virtue. And I hope that you in your turn will retaliate upon me if 

706 I am false to my own principle. For I consider that the lawgiver 
should go straight to the mark of virtue and justice, and disregard 
wealth and every other good when separated from virtue. What 
further I mean, when I speak of the imitation of enemies, I will 
illustrate by the story of Minos, if our Cretan friend will allow me 
to mention it. Minos, who was a great sea-king, imposed upon the 
Athenians a cruel tribute, for in those days they were not a mari¬ 
time power; they had no timber for ship-building, and therefore 
they could not ‘ imitate their enemies ’; and better far, as I main¬ 
tain, would it have been for them to have lost many times over the 
lives which they devoted to the tribute than to have turned soldiers 
into sailors. Naval warfare is not a very praiseworthy art; men 
should not be taught to leap on shore, and then again to hurry 
back to their ships, or to find specious excuses for throwing away 
their arms ; bad customs ought not to be gilded with fine words. 

And retreat is always bad, as we are taught in Homer, when he 
introduces Odysseus, setting forth to Agamemnon the danger of 

707 ships being at hand when soldiers are disposed to fly. An army 
of lions trained in such ways would fly before a herd of deer. 

Further, a city which owes its preservation to a crowd of pilots and 
oarsmen and other undeserving persons, cannot bestow rewards of 
honour properly; and this is the ruin of states. ‘ Still, in Crete we 
say that the battle of Salamis was the salvation of Hellas.’ Such is 
the prevailing opinion. But I and Megillus say that the battle of 
Marathon began the deliverance, and that the battle of Plataea 
completed it; for these battles made men better, whereas the battles 
of Salamis and Artemisium made them no better. And we further 
affirm that mere existence is not the great political good of indi¬ 
viduals or states, but the continuance of the best existence. ‘ Cer¬ 
tainly.’ Let us then endeavour to follow this principle in coloniza¬ 
tion and legislation. 
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".aws IV. And first, let me ask you who are to be the colonists ? May any 

Analysis. come from any city of Crete? for you would surely not send 

a general invitation to all Hellas. Yet I observe that in Crete there 
are people who have come from Argos and Aegina and other 
places. ' Our recruits will be drawn from all Crete, and of other 
Hellenes we should prefer Peloponnesians. As you observe, 
there are Argives among the Cretans; moreover the Gortynians, 
who are the best of all Cretans, have come from Gortys in 
Peloponnesus.’ 

Colonization is in some ways easier when the colony goes out 
in a swarm from one country, owing to the pressure of population, 
or revolution, or war. In this case there is the advantage that 
the new colonists have a community of race, language, and laws. 

But then again, they are less obedient to the legislator; and often 
they are anxious to keep the very laws and customs which caused 
their ruin at home. A mixed multitude, on the other hand, is 
more tractable, although there is a difficulty in making them pull 
together. There is nothing, however, which perfects men’s virtue 
more than legislation and colonization. And yet I have a word to 
say which may seem to be depreciatory of legislators. ‘What is 
that ? ’ 

I was going to make the saddening reflection, that accidents of 709 
all sorts are the true legislators,—wars and pestilences and famines 
and the frequent recurrence of bad seasons. The observer will 
be inclined to say that almost all human things are chance; and 
this is certainly true about navigation and medicine, and the art 
of the general. But there is another thing which may equally 
be said. * ‘ What is it ? ’ That God governs all things, and that 
chance and opportunity co-operate with Him. And according to 
yet a third view, art has part with them, for surely in a storm it is 
well to have a pilot ? And the same is true of legislation ; even if 
circumstances are favourable, a skilful lawgiver is still necessary. 
‘Most true.’ All artists would pray for certain conditions under 
which to exercise their art : and would not the legislator do the 
same? ‘Certainly?’ Come, legislator, let us say to him, and 
what are the conditions which you would have ? He will answer. 
Grant me a city which is ruled by a tyrant; and let the tyrant 
be young, mindful, teachable, courageous, magnanimous ; and let 
him have the inseparable condition of all virtue, which is temper- 710 
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And first, let me ask you who are to be the colonists ? May i 
one come from any city of Crete ? for you would surely not S( 
a general invitation to all Hellas. Yet I observe that in Crete th 
are people who have come from Argos and Aegina and ot 
places. ‘ Our recruits will be drawn from all Crete, and of ot 
Hellenes we should prefer Peloponnesians. As you obsei 
there are Argives among the Cretans ; moreover the Gortynis 
who are the best of all Cretans, have come from Gortys 
Peloponnesus.’ 

Colonization is in some ways easier when the colony goes 
in a swarm from one country, owing to the pressure of populati 
or revolution, or war. In this case there is the advantage t 
the new colonists have a community of race, language, and la 
But then again, they are less obedient to the legislator; and of 
they are anxious to keep the very laws and customs which cau 
their ruin at home. A mixed multitude, on the other hand 
more tractable, although there is a difficulty in making them j 
together. There is nothing, however, which perfects men’s vir 
more than legislation and colonization. And yet I have a wore 
say which may seem to be depreciatory of legislators. ^ Wha 
that?’ 

I was going to make the saddening reflection, that accident' 
all sorts are the true legislators,—wars and pestilences and fami; 
and the frequent recurrence of bad seasons. The observer 
be inclined to say that almost all human things are chance; j 
this is certainly true about navigation and medicine, and the 
of the general. But there is another thing which may equj 
be said. ‘ ‘What is it?’ That God governs all things, and t 
chance and opportunity co-operate with Him. And according 
yet a third view, art has part with them, for surely in a storm i 
well to have a pilot ? And the same is true of legislation : eve- 
circumstances are favourable, a skilful lawgiver is still necesss 
‘ Most true.’ All artists would pray for certain conditions un' 
which to exercise their art : and would not the legislator do 
same ? ‘ Certainly ? ’ Come, legislator, let us say to him, i 
what are the conditions which you would have ? He will answ 
Grant me a city which is ruled by a tyrant; and let the tyr 
be young, mindful, teachable, courageous, magnanimous ; and 
him have the inseparable condition of all virtue, which is temp 
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ance—not prudence, but that natural temperance which is the gift 
of children and animals, and is hardly reckoned among goods 
with this he must be endowed, if the state is to acquire the form 
most conducive to happiness in the speediest manner. And I 
must add one other condition : the tyrant must be fortunate, and 
his good fortune must consist in his having the co-operation of a 
great legislator. ^Vhen God has done all this. He has done the 
best which He can for a state ; not so well if He has given them 
two legislators instead of one, and less and less well if He has 
given them a great many. An orderly tyranny most easily passes 
into the perfect state; in the second degree, a monarchy; in the 

711 third degree, a democracy; an oligarchy is worst of all. ' I do not 
understand.’ I suppose that you have never seen a city which is 
subject to a tyranny } ^ I have no desire to see one.’ You would 
have seen what I am describing, if you ever had. The tyrant can 
speedily change the manners of a state, and affix the stamp of 
praise or blame on any action which he pleases; for the citizens 
readily follow the example which he sets. There is no quicker 
way of making changes ; but there is a counterbalancing diffi¬ 
culty. It is hard to find the divine love of temperance and 
justice existing in any powerful form of government, whether in 
a monarchy or an oligarchy. In olden days there were chiefs like 
Nestor, who was the most eloquent and temperate of mankind, 
but there is no one his equal now. If such an one ever arises 
among us, blessed will he be, and blessed they who listen to his 

712 words. For where power and wisdom and temperance meet in 

one, there are the best laws and constitutions. I am endeavouring 
to show you how easy under the conditions supposed,' and how 
difficult under any other, is the task of giving a city good laws. 
‘ How do you mean ? ’ Let us old men attempt to mould in words 
a constitution for your new state, as children make figures out of 
wax. ‘Proceed. What constitution shall we give—democracy, 
oligarchy, or aristocracy?’ To which of these classes, Megil- 
lus, do you refer your own state ? ‘ The Spartan constitution 

seems to me to contain all these elements. Our state is a 
democracy and also an aristocracy ; the power of the Ephors 
is tyrannical, and we have an ancient monarchy.’ ‘ Much the 
same,’ adds Cleinias, ‘ may be said of Cnosus.’ The reason is 

713 that you have polities, but other states are mere aggregations of 
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men dwelling together, which are named after their several ruling 
powers; whereas a state, if an ‘ ocracy ’ at all, should be called 
a theocracy. A tale of old will explain my meaning. There is a 
tradition of a golden age, in which all things were spontaneous and 
abundant. Cronos, then lord of the world, knew that no mortal 
nature could endure the temptations of power, and therefore he 
appointed demons or demi-gods, who are of a superior race, to 
have dominion over man, as man has dominion over the animals. 
They took care of us with great ease and pleasure to themselves, 
and no less to us ; and the tradition says that only when God, and 
not man, is the ruler, can the human race cease from ill. This 
was the manner of life which prevailed under Cronos, and which 
we must strive to follow so far as the principle of immortality still 
abides in us and we live according to law and the dictates of 714 
right reason. But in an oligarchy or democracy, when the 
governing principle is athirst for pleasure, the laws are trampled 
under foot, and there is no possibility of salvation. Is it not often 
said that there are as many forms of laws as there are governments, 
and that they have no' concern either with any one virtue or with 
all virtue, but are relative to the will of the government } Which 
is as much as to say that ^ might makes right.’ ‘ What do you 
mean ? ’ I mean that governments enact their own laws, and that 
every government makes self-preservation its principal aim. He 
who transgresses the laws is regarded as an evil-doer, and punished 
accordingly. This was one of the unjust principles of govern¬ 
ment which we mentioned when speaking of the different claims 
to rule. We were agreed that parents should rule their children, 
the elder the younger, the noble the ignoble. But there were also 
several other principles, and among them Pindar’s ‘ law of violence.’ 715 
To whom then is our state to be entrusted ? For many a govern¬ 
ment is only a victorious faction which has a monopoly of power, 
and refuses any share to the conquered, lest when they get into 
office they should remember their wrongs. Such governments 
are not polities, but parties; nor are any laws good which are 
made in the interest of particular classes only, and not of the 
whole. And in our state I mean to protest against making any 
man a ruler because he is rich, or strong, or noble. But those 
who are obedient to the laws, and who win the victory of obe¬ 
dience, shall be promoted to the service of the Gods according to 
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the degree of their obedience. When I call the ruler the servant Laws I 
or minister of the law, this is not a mere paradox, but I mean to analysi 
say that upon a willingness to obey the law the existence of the 
state depends. ‘Truly, Stranger, you have a keen vision.’ Why, 
yes ; every man when he is old has his intellectual vision most keen. 

And now shall we call in our colonists and make a speech to them ? 

Friends, we say to them, God holds in His hand the beginning, 

716 middle, and end of all things, and He moves in a straight line 
towards the accomplishment of His will. Justice always bears 
Him company, and punishes those who fall short of His laws. 

He who would be happy follows humbly in her train; but he who 
is lifted up with pride, or wealth, or honour, or beauty, is soon ‘ 
deserted by God, and, being deserted, he lives in confusion and 
disorder. To many he seems a great man ; but in a short time 
he comes to utter destruction. Wherefore, seeing these things, 
what ought we to do or think ? ‘ Every man ought to follow God.’ 

What life, then, is pleasing to God ? There is an old saying that 

‘ like agrees with like, measure with measure,’ and God ought to be 
our measure in all things. The temperate man is the friend of God 
because he is like Him, and the intemperate man is not His friend, 
because he is not like Him. And the conclusion is, that the best of 
all things for a good man is to pray and sacrifice to the Gods ; but 

717 the bad man has a polluted soul; and therefore his service is 
wasted upon the Gods, while the good are accepted of them. I have 
told you the mark at which we ought to aim. You will say, How, 
and with what weapons ? In the first place we affirm, that after 
the Olympian Gods and the Gods of the state, honour should be 
given to the Gods below, and to them should be offered everything 
in even numbers and of the second choice ; the auspicious odd 
numbers and everything of the first choice are reserved for the 
Gods above. Next demi-gods or spirits must be honoured, and 
then heroes, and after them family gods, who will be worshipped 
at their local seats according to law. Further, the honour due to 
parents should not be forgotten; children owe all that they have 
to them, and the debt must be repaid by kindness and attention in 
old age.. No unbecoming word must be uttered before them ; for 
there is an avenging angel who hears them when they are angry, 
and the child should consider that the parent when he has been 
wronged has a right to be angry. After their death let them have 
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aws IV. a moderate funeral, such as their fathers have had before them ; 

Analysis, and there shall be an annual commemoration of them. Living on 71S 
this wise, we shall be accepted of the Gods, and shall pass our 
days in good hope. The law will determine all our various 
duties towards relatives and friends and other citizens, and the 
whole state will be happy and prosperous. But if the legislator 
would persuade as well as command, he will add prefaces to 
his laws which will predispose the citizens to virtue. Even a 
little accomplished in the way of gaining the hearts of men is 
of great value. For most men are in no particular haste to 
become good. As Hesiod says : 

'Long and steep is the first half of the way to virtue, 

But when you have reached the top the rest is easy.’ 

‘Those are excellent words.’ Yes; but may I tell you the effect 719 
which the preceding discourse has had upon me ? I will express 
my meaning in an address to the lawgiverO lawgiver, if you 
know what we ought to do and say, you can surely tell usyou 
are not like the poet, who, as you were just now saying, does not 
know the effect of his own words. And the poet may reply, that 
when he sits down on the tripod of the Muses he is not in his 
right mind, and that being a mere imitator he may be allowed to say 
all sorts of opposite things, and cannot tell which of them is true. 

But this licence cannot be allowed to the lawgiver. For example, 
there are three kinds of funerals; one of them is excessive, 
another mean, a third moderate, and you say that the last is right. 
Now if I had a rich wife, and she.told me to bury her, and I were 
to sing of her burial, I should praise the extravagant kind ; a poor 
man would commend a funeral of the meaner sort, and a man 
of moderate means would prefer a moderate funeral. But you, 
as legislator, would have to say exactly what you meant by 
‘moderate.’ ‘Very true.’ And is our lawgiver to have no pre¬ 
amble or interpretation of his laws, never offering a word of 
advice to his subjects, after the manner of some doctors? For 
of doctors are there not two kinds ? the one gentle and the other 720 
rough, doctors who are freemen and learn themselves and teach 
their pupils scientifically, and doctors’ assistants who get their 
knowledge empirically by attending on their masters ? ‘ Of course 
there are.’ And did you ever observe that the gentlemen doctors 
practise upon freemen, and that slave doctors confine themselves 
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to slaves? The latter go about the country or wait for the slaves 
at the dispensaries. They hold no parley with their patients 
about their diseases or the remedies of them; they practise by 
the rule of thumb, and give their decrees in the most arbitrary 
manner. When they have doctored one patient they run off* to 
another, whom they treat with equal assurance, their duty being 
to relieve the master of the care of his sick slaves. But the other 
doctor, who practises on freemen, proceeds in quite a different 
way. He takes counsel with his patient and learns from him, and 
never does anything until he has persuaded him of what he is 
doing. He trusts to influence rather than force. Now is not the 
use of both methods far better than the use of either alone ? 
And both together may be advantageously employed by us in 
legislation. 

We may illustrate our proposal by an example. The laws 

721 relating to marriage naturally come first, and therefore we may 
begin with them. The simple law would be as follows:—A man 
shall marry between the ages of thirty and thirty-five; if he do 
not, he shall be fined or deprived of certain privileges. The 
double law would add the reason why: Forasmuch as man 
desires immortality, which he attains by the procreation of 
children, no one should deprive himself of his share in this good. 
He who obeys the law is blameless, but he who disobeys must 
not be a gainer by his celibacy; and therefore he shall pay 
a yearly fine, and shall not be allowed to receive honour from 
the young. That is an example of what I call the double law, 
which may enable us to judge how far the addition of persuasion 

722 to threats is desirable. ‘Lacedaemonians in general. Stranger, 
are in favour of brevity; in this case, however, I prefer length. 
But Cleinias is the real lawgiver, and he ought to be first con¬ 
sulted.’ ‘Thank you, Megillus.’ Whether words are to be many 
or few, is a foolish question :—the best and not the shortest forms 
are always to be approved. And legislators have never thought 
of the advantages which they might gain by using persuasion as 
well as force, but trust to force only. And I have something else 
to say about the matter. Here have we been from early dawn 
until noon, discoursing about laws, and all that we have been 
saying is only the preamble of the laws which we are about to 
give. I tell you this, because I want you to observe that songs 
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The divine origin of law. 

Laws IV. and strains have all of them preludes, but that laws, though called 

Analysis, by the same name {vofxot), have never any prelude. Now I am 723 
disposed to give preludes to laws, dividing them into two parts — 
one containing the despotic command, which I described under 
the image of the slave doctor—the other the persuasive part, 
which I term the preamble. The legislator should give preludes 
or preambles to his laws. ‘That shall be the way in my colony.’ 

I am glad that you agree with me; this is a matter which it is 
important to remember. A preamble is not always necessary to 
a law: the lawgiver must determine when it is needed, as the 
musician determines when there is to be a prelude to a song. 

‘ Most true : and now, having a preamble, let us recommence our 
discourse.’ Enough has been said of Gods and parents, and we 724 
may proceed to consider what relates to the citizens—their souls, 
bodies, properties,—their occupations and amusements; and so 
arrive at the nature of education. 

Introduc- The first word of the Laws somewhat abruptly introduces the 
thought which is present to the mind of Plato throughout the work, 
namely, that Law is of divine origin. In the words of a great 
English writer—‘Her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 

a 

harmony of the world.’ Though the particular laws of Sparta and 
Crete had a narrow and imperfect aim, this is not true of divine 
laws, which are based upon the principles of human nature, and 
not framed to meet the exigencies of the moment. They have 
their natural divisions, too, answering to the kinds of virtue 
(i, 630 E); very unlike the discordant enactments of an Athenian 
assembly or of an English Parliament. Yet we may observe two 
inconsistencies in Plato’s treatment of the subject : first, a lesser, 
inasmuch as he does not clearly distinguish the Cretan and Spartan 
laws, of which the exclusive aim is w’^ar, from those other laws of 
Zeus and Apollo which are said to be divine, and to comprehend 
all virtue. Secondly, we may retort on him his own complaint 
against Sparta and Crete (i. 628 D, E), that he has himself given us 
a code of laws, which for the most part have a military character ; 

• and that we cannot point to ‘ obvious examples of similar institu¬ 
tions which are concerned with pleasure ’ (i. 634 A foil.); at least 
there is only one such, that which relates to the regulation of 
convivial intercourse. The military spirit which is condemned 
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by him in the beginning of the Laws, reappears in the seventh and Laws. 
eighth books. Introdu 

The mention of Minos the great lawgiver, and of Rhadamanthus 


the righteous administrator of the law (i. 624), suggests the two 
divisions of the laws into enactments and appointments of officers 
(vi. 751). The legislator and the judge stand side by side, and their 
functions cannot be wholly distinguished. For the judge is in some 
sort a legislator, at any rate in small matters (cp. ix. 875 E foil.); 
and his decisions growing into precedents, must determine the in¬ 
numerable details which arise out of the conflict of circumstances. 
These Plato proposes to leave to a younger generation of legis¬ 
lators. The action of courts of law in making law seems to have 
escaped him, probably because the Athenian law-courts were 
popular assemblies ; and, except in a mythical form, he can hardly 
be said to have had before his eyes the ideal of a judge. In reading 
the Laws of Plato, or any other ancient writing about Laws, we 
should consider how gradual the process is by which not only a 
legal system, but the administration of a court of law, becomes 
perfected. 

There are other subjects on which Plato breaks ground, as his 
manner is, early in the work. First, he gives a sketch of the 
subject of laws (i. 631, 632); they are to comprehend the whole of 
human life, from infancy to age, and from birth to death, although 
the proposed plan is far from being regularly executed in the books 
which follow, partly owing to the necessity of describing the con¬ 
stitution as well as the laws of his new colony. Secondly, he touches 
on the power of music, which may exercise so great an influence 
on the character of men for good or evil; he refers especially to 
the great offence—which he mentions again (vii. 812 D, E), and 
which he had condemned in the Republic (iii. 397)—of varying the 
modes and rhythms, as well as to that of separating the words from 
the music (Laws ii. 669). Thirdly, he reprobates the prevalence 
of unnatural loves in Sparta and Crete, which he attributes to 
the practice of syssitia and gymnastic exercises, and considers 
to be almost inseparable from them (i. 636 B). To this subject 
he again returns in the eighth book (836 foil.). Fourthly, the 
virtues are affirmed to be inseparable from one another (i. 630 B), 
even if not absolutely one; this, too, is a principle which he re¬ 
asserts at the conclusion of the work (xii. 963 foil.). As in the 
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Ethics, politics, law. 

Laws, beginnings of Plato’s other writings, we have here several ‘notes’ 
Introduc- struck, which form the preludes of longer discussions, although 
the hint is less ingeniously given, and the promise more imperfectly 
fulfilled than in the earlier dialogues. 

The distinction between ethics and politics has not yet dawned 
upon Plato’s mind. To him, law is still floating in a region between 
the two. He would have desired that all the acts and laws of a 
state should have regard to all virtue (i. 630 E). But he did not 
see that politics and law are subject to their own conditions, and 
are distinguished from ethics by natural differences. The actions 
of which politics take cognisance are necessarily collective or 
representative; and law is limited to external acts which affect 
others as well as the agents. Ethics, on the other hand, include 
the whole duty of man in relation both to himself and others. But 
Plato has never reflected on these differences. He fancies that the 
life of the state can be as easily fashioned as that of the individual. 
He is favourable to a balance of power (iii. 691), but never seems 
to have considered that power might be so balanced as to produce 
an absolute immobility in the state. Nor is he alive to the evils 
of confounding vice and crime; or to the necessity of governments 
abstaining from excessive interference with their subjects. 

Yet this confusion of ethics and politics has also a better and a 
truer side. If unable to grasp some important distinctions, Plato 
is at any rate seeking to elevate the lower to the higher; he does 
not pull down the principles of men to their practice, or narrow the 
conception of the state to the immediate necessities of politics. 
Political ideals of freedom and equality, of a divine government 
which has been or will be in some other age or country, have 
greatly tended to educate and ennoble the human race. And if not 
the first author of such ideals (for they are as old as Hesiod), Plato 
has done more than any other writer to impress them on the world. 
To those who censure his idealism we may reply in his own words 
—‘He is not the worse painter who draws a perfectly beautiful 
figure, because no such figure of a man could ever have existed ’ 
(Rep. v. 472 D). 

A new thought about education suddenly occurs to him, and for 
a time exercises a sort of fascination over his mind, though in the 
later books of the Laws it is forgotten or overlooked. As true 
courage is allied to temperance, so there must.be an education 
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The ed2ication in pleasure. 

which shall train mankind to resist pleasure as well as to endure Laws, 

pain (i. 633 foil.). No one can be on his guard against that of which Introdu 

he has no experience. The perfectly trained citizen should have 
been accustomed to look his enemy in the face, and to measure his 
strength against her. This education in pleasure is to be given, 
partly by festive intercourse, but chiefly by the song and dance 
(ii- 653)* Youth are to learn music and gymnastics; their elders 
are to be trained and tested at drinking parties. According to the 
old proverb, in vino veritas, they will then be open and visible to 
the world in their true characters; and also they will be more 
amenable to the laws, and more easily moulded by the hand of the 
legislator (i. 649 E ; ii. 671 C). The first reason is curious enough, 
though not important; the second can hardly be thought deserving 
of much attention. Yet if Plato means to say that society is one of 
the principal instruments of education in after-life, he has expressed 
in an obscure fashion a principle which is true, and to his con¬ 
temporaries was also new. That at a banquet a degree of moral 
discipline might be exercised is an original thought, but Plato has 
not yet learnt to express his meaning in an abstract form. He 
is sensible that moderation is better than total abstinence, and that 
asceticism is but a one-sided training. He makes the sagacious 
remark, that ‘ those who are able to resist pleasure may often be 
among the worst of mankind ’ (i. 635 D). He is as much aware as 
any modern utilitarian that the love of pleasure is the great motive 
of human action. This cannot be eradicated, and must therefore be 
regulated,—the pleasure must be of the right sort (v. 732 E foil.). 

Such reflections seem to be the real, though imperfectly expressed, 
groundwork of the discussion. As in the juxtaposition of the 
Bacchic madness and the great gift of Dionysus (ii. 672), or where 
he speaks of the different senses in which pleasure is and is not the 
object of imitative art (ii. 667 foil.), or in the illustration of the failure 
of the Dorian institutions from the prayer of Theseus (iii. 687), we 
have to gather his meaning as well as we can from the connexion. 

The feeling of old age is discernible in this as well as in several 
other passages of the Laws. Plato has arrived at the time when 
men sit still and look on at life (ii. 657 D); and he is willing to 
allow himself and others the few pleasures which remain to 
them. Wine is to cheer them now that their limbs are old and 
their blood runs cold. They are the best critics of dancing 
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Moderation and total abstinence. 


Laws, 

rTRODUC- 

TION. 


and music (ii. 665 D), but cannot be induced to join in song 
unless they have been enlivened by drinking. Youth has no need 
of the stimulus of wine, but age can only be made young again 
by its invigorating influence. Total abstinence for the young, 
moderate and increasing potations for the old, is Plato’s principle. 
The fire, of which there is too much in the one, has to be brought 
to the other (ii. 666). Drunkenness, like madness, had a sacred¬ 
ness and mystery to the Greek; if, on the one hand, as in the 
case of the Tarentines (i. 637 B), it degraded a whole population, 
it was also a mode of worshipping the god Dionysus, which was 
to be practised on certain occasions. Moreover, the intoxication 
produced by the fruit of the vine was very different from the 
grosser forms of drunkenness which prevail among some modern 
nations. 

The physician in modern times would restrict the old man’s use 
of wine within narrow limits. He would tell us that you cannot 
restore strength by a stimulus. Wine may call back the vital 
powers in disease, but cannot reinvigorate old age. In his maxims 
of health and longevity, though aware of the importance of a 
simple diet, Plato has omitted to dwell on the perfect rule of 
moderation. His commendation of wine is probably a passing 
fancy, and may have arisen out of his own habits or tastes. If so, 
he is not the only philosopher whose theory has been based upon 
his practice. 

Plato’s denial of wine to the young and his approval of it for 
their elders has some points of view which may be illustrated 
by the temperance controversy of our own times. Wine may be 
allowed to have a religious as well as a festive use ; it is com¬ 
mended both in the Old and New Testament; it has been sung 
of by nearly all poets ; and it may be truly said to have a healing 
influence both on body and mind. Yet it is also very liable to 
excess and abuse, and for this reason is prohibited by Maho¬ 
metans, as well as of late years by many Christians, no less than 
by the ancient Spartans; and to sound its praises seriously 
seems to partake of the nature of a paradox. But we may rejoin 
with Plato that the abuse of a good thing does not take away 
the use of it (i. 639). Total abstinence, as we often say, is not the 
best rule, but moderate indulgence ; and it is probably true that a 
temperate use of wine may contribute some elements of character 
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to social life which we can ill afford to lose. It draws men out JLazvs 
of their reserve j it helps them to forget themselves and to introdi 
appear as they by nature are when not on their guard, and 
therefore to make them more human and greater friends to their 
fellow-men. It gives them a new experience; it teaches them 
to combine self-control with a measure of indulgence; it may 
sometimes restore to them the simplicity of childhood. We en¬ 
tirely agree with Plato in forbidding the use of wine to the 
young; but when we are of mature age there are occasions 
on which we derive refreshment and strength from moderate 
potations. It is well to make abstinence the rule, but the rule may 
sometimes admit of an exception. We are in a higher, as well 
as in a lower sense, the better for the use of wine. The question 
runs up into wider ones—What is the general effect of asceticism 
on human nature ? and, Must there not be a certain proportion 
between the aspirations of man and his powers ? questions which 
have been often discussed both by ancient and modern philoso¬ 
phers. So by comparing things old and new we may sometimes 
help to realize to ourselves the meaning of Plato in the altered 
circumstances of our own life. 

Like the importance which he attaches to festive entertain¬ 
ments, his depreciation of courage to the fourth place in the 
scale of virtue (i. 631 C) appears to be somewhat rhetorical 
and exaggerated. But he is speaking of courage in the lower 
sense of the term, not as including loyalty or temperance. He 
does not insist in this passage, as in the Protagoras (329 foil.), 
on the unity of the virtues ; or, as in the Laches (195 foil.), on 
the identity of wisdom and courage. But he says that they 
all depend upon their leader mind, and that, out of the union 
of wisdom and temperance with courage, springs justice. Else¬ 
where he is disposed to regard temperance rather as a condition 
of aU virtue than as a particular virtue (hi. 696). He generalizes 
temperance, as in the Republic he generalizes justice. The nature 
of the virtues is to run up into one another, and in many passages 
Plato makes but a faint effort to distinguish them. He still quotes 
the poets, somewhat enlarging, as his manner is, or playing 
with their meaning. The martial poet Tyrtaeus (i. 629 foil.), and 
the oligarch Theognis (i. 630 A), furnish him with happy illus¬ 
trations of the two sorts of courage. The fear of fear (i. 647 A, B), 
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:xxii Good, not pleasure, the true aim of art. 

Laws. the division of goods into human and divine (i. 631 B), the acknow- 

NTRODUC- ledgment that peace and reconciliation are better than the appeal 
to the sword (i. 628), the analysis of temperance into resistance 
of pleasure as well as endurance of pain (i. 634), the distinction 
between the education which is suitable for a trade or profession, 
and for the whole of life (i. 643, 644), are important and probably 
new ethical conceptions. Nor has Plato forgotten his old paradox 
(Gorg. 509 D foil.), that to be punished is better than to be un¬ 
punished, when he says, that to the bad man death is the only 
mitigation of his evil (ii. 661 B, C). He is not less ideal in many 
passages of the Laws than in the Gorgias or Republic. But his 
wings are heavy, and he is unequal to any sustained flight. 

There is more attempt at dramatic effect in the first book than 
in the later parts of the work* The outburst of martial spirit 
in the Lacedaemonian, at p. 638 A, ‘O best of men’; the protest 
which the Cretan makes against the supposed insult to his law¬ 
giver (i. 630 D); the cordial acknowledgment on the part of both 
of them that laws should not be discussed publicly by those 
who live under their rule (i. 634, 635); the difficulty which they 
alike experience in following the speculations of the Athenian, are 
highly characteristic (i. 635 E, 636 Dj. 

In the second book, Plato pursues further his notion of educating 
by a right use of pleasure. He begins by conceiving an endless 
power of youthful life, which is to be reduced to rule and measure 
by harmony and rhythm (ii. 653 foil.). Men differ from the lower 
animals in that they are capable of musical discipline. But music, 
like all art, must be truly imitative, and imitative of what is true 
and good. Art and morality agree in rejecting pleasure as the cri¬ 
terion of good. True art is inseparable from the highest and most 
ennobling ideas (ii. 654 foil.). Plato only recognizes the identity 
of pleasure and good when the pleasure is of the higher kind 
(ii. 658 E). He is the enemy of ‘ songs without words ’ (ii. 669 E), 
which he supposes to have some confusing or enervating effect 
on the mind of the hearer; and he is also opposed to the modern 
degeneracy of the drama (ii. 659 foil), which he would probably 
have illustrated, like Aristophanes, from Euripides and Agathon. 
From this passage may be gathered a more perfect conception 
of art than from any other of Plato’s writings. He understands 
that art is at once imitative and ideal, an exact representation 
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The infinite ages ofi the past. 

of truth, and also a representation of the highest truth. The same Laws. 
double view of art may be gathered from a comparison of the Introdu 
third and tenth books of the Republic, but is here more clearly 
and pointedly expressed. 

We are inclined to suspect that both here and in the Republic 
Plato exaggerates the influence really exercised by the song and 
the dance. But we 'must remember also the susceptible nature 
of the Greek, and the perfection to which these arts were carried 
by him. Further, the music had a sacred and Pythagorean 
character; the dance too was part of a religious festival. And 
only at such festivals the sexes mingled in public, and the youths 
passed under the eyes of their elders. 

At the beginning of the third book, Plato abruptly asks the 
question. What is the origin of states? The answer is. Infinite 
time. We have already seen—in the Theaetetus (175 A, B), where 
he supposes that in the course of ages every man has had 
numberless progenitors, kings and slaves, Greeks and barbarians ; 
and in the Critias (108 D), where he says that nine thousand 
years have elapsed since the island of Atlantis fought with Athens 
—that Plato is no stranger to the conception of long periods 
of time. He imagines human society to have been interrupted 
by natural convulsions; and beginning from the last of these, he 
traces the steps by which the family has grown into the state, and 
the original scattered society, becoming more and more civilized, 
has finally passed into military organizations like those of Crete and 
Sparta. His conception of the origin of states is far truer in the 
Laws than in the Republic; but it must be remembered that 
here he is giving an historical, there an ideal picture of the 
growth of society. 

Modern enquirers, like Plato, have found in infinite ages the 
explanation not only of states, but of languages, men, animals, 
the world itself; like him, also, they have detected in later insti¬ 
tutions the vestiges of a patriarchal state still surviving. Thus 
far Plato speaks as ‘the spectator of all time and all existence,’ 
who may be thought by some divine instinct to have guessed 
at truths which were hereafter to be revealed. He is far above 
the vulgar notion that Hellas is the civilized world (Statesman 
262, 263), or that civilization only began when the Hellenes ap¬ 
peared on the scene. But 'he has no special knowledge of ‘ the 
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Plato s early history often based 07 i analogy, 

days before the flood’; and when he approaches more historical 
times, in preparing the way for his own theory of mixed govern¬ 
ment, he argues partially and erroneously. He is desirous of 
showing that unlimited power is ruinous to any state, and hence 
he is led to attribute a tyrannical spirit to the first Dorian kings 
(hi. 691 A). The decay of Argos and the destruction of Messene 
are adduced by him as a manifest proof of their failure; and 
Sparta, he thinks, was only preserved by the limitations which 
the wisdom of successive legislators introduced into the govern¬ 
ment. But there is no more reason to suppose that the Dorian 
rule of life which was followed at Sparta ever prevailed in Argos 
and Messene, than to assume that Dorian institutions were framed 
to protect the Greeks against the power of Assyria; or that the 
empire of Assyria was in any way affected by the Trojan war; 
or that the return of the Heraclidae was only the return of 
Achaean exiles, who received a new name from their leader 
Dorieus. Such fancies were chiefly based, as far as they had 
any foundation, on the use of analogy, which played a great part 
in the dawn of historical and geographical research. Because 
there was a Persian empire which was the natural enemy of the 
Greek, there must also have been an Assyrian empire, which 
had a similar hostility; and not only the fable of the island 
of Atlantis, but the Trojan war, in Plato’s mind derived some 
features from the Persian struggle. So Herodotus makes the Nile 
answer to the Ister, and the valley of the Nile to the Red Sea (ii. 
33, 34; ii)* In the Republic, Plato is flying in the air regardless 
of fact and possibility—in the Laws, he is making history by 
analogy. In the former, he appears to be like some modern philo¬ 
sophers, absolutely devoid of historical sense; in the latter, he 
is on a level, not with Thucydides, or the critical historians of 
Greece, but with Herodotus, or even with Ctesias. 

The chief object of Plato in tracing the origin of society is 
to show the point at which regular government superseded the 
patriarchal authority, and the separate customs of different families 
were systematized by legislators, and took the form of laws 
consented to by them all. According to Plato, the only sound 
principle on which any government could be based was a mixture 
or balance of power. The balance of power saved Sparta, when 
the two other Heraclid states fell into‘disorder. Here is probably 
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the first trace of a political idea, which has exercised a vast Laws. 

influence both in ancient and modern times. And yet we might Introduc 
fairly ask, a little parodying the language of Plato—O legislator, 
is unanimity only ^ the struggle for existence ’; or is the balance 
of powers in a state better than the harmony of them ? 

In the fourth book we approach the realities of politics, and 
Plato begins to ascend to the height of his great argument. The 
reign of Cronos has passed away (iv. 713), and various forms of 
government have succeeded, which are all based on self-interest 
and self-preservation. Right and wrong, instead of being measured 
by the will of God, are created by the law of the state (iv. 714). 

The strongest assertions are made of the purely spiritual nature of 
religionWithout holiness no man is accepted of God’ (iv- 716); 
and of the duty of filial obedience,—‘Honour thy parents’ (iv. 

717 C). The legislator must teach these precepts as well as 
command them (iv. 722). He is to be the educator as well as the 
lawgiver of future ages, and his laws are themselves to form a 
part of the education of the state. Unlike the poet, he must 
be definite and rational (iv. 719 B foil.); he cannot be allowed to 
say one thing at one time, and another thing at another—he must 
know what he is about. And yet legislation has a poetical or 
rhetorical element, and must find words which will wing their 
way to the hearts of men. Laws must be promulgated before 
they are put in execution, and mankind must be reasoned with 
before they are punished. The legislator, when he promulgates 
a particular law, will courteously entreat those who are willing 
to hear his voice. Upon the rebellious only does the heavy blow 
descend. A sermon and a law in one, blending the secular 
punishment with the religious sanction, appeared to Plato a new 
idea which might have a great result in reforming the world. 

The experiment had never been tried of reasoning with mankind; 
the laws of others had never had any preambles, and Plato seems 
to have great pleasure in contemplating his discovery (iv. 719-724), 

In these quaint forms of thought and language, great principles 
of morals and legislation are enunciated by him for the first time. 

They all go back to mind (iii. 688 A) and God, who holds the 
beginning, middle, and end of all things in His hand (iv. 715 E): 

The adjustment of the divine and human elements in the world is 
conceived in the spirit of modern popular philosophy, differing 
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The place of art in the order of the world. 

Laws, not much in the mode of expression. At first sight the legislator 

Introdl-c. appears to be impotent, for all things are the sport of chance. 

But we admit also that God governs all things, and that chance 
and opportunity co-operate with Him (compare the saying, that 
chance is the name of the unknown cause). Lastly, while we 
acknowledge that God and chance govern mankind and provide 
the conditions of human action, experience will not allow us to 
deny a place to art. We know that there is a use in having a 
pilot, though the storm may overwhelm him; and a legislator is 
required to provide for the happiness of a state, although he will 
pray for favourable conditions under which he may exercise his 
art (iv. 709). 

Analysis. BOOK "V. Hear now, all ye who heard the laws about Gods and Step 
ancestors : Of all human possessions the soul is most divine, and 
most truly a man’s own. For in every man there are two parts— 
a better which rules, and an inferior which serves; and the ruler 
is to be preferred to the servant. Wherefore I bid every one next 727 
after the Gods to honour his own soul, and he can only honour 
her by making her better. A man does not honour his soul by 
flattery, or gifts, or self-indulgence, or conceit of knowledge, nor 
when he blames others for his own errors ; nor when he indulges 
in pleasure or refuses to bear pain ; nor when he thinks that life 
at any price is a good, because he fears the world below, which, 
far from being an evil, may be the greatest good; nor when he 
prefers beauty to virtue—not reflecting that the soul, which came 
from heaven, is more honourable than the body, which is earth- 
born ; nor when he covets dishonest gains, of which no amount is 728 
equal in value to virtue;—in a word, when he counts that which 
the legislator pronounces evil to be good, he degrades his soul, 

• which is the divinest part of him. He does not consider that the 
real punishment of evil-doing is to grow like evil men, and to 
shun the conversation of the good: and that he who is joined 
to such men must do and suffer what they by nature do and say 
to one another, which suffering is not justice but retribution. For 
justice is noble, butVetribution is only the companion of injustice. 

And whether a man escapes punishment or not, he is equally 
miserable ; for in the one case he is not cured, and in the other 
case he perishes that the rest may be saved. 
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Analysis 728-731. 

The glory of man is to follow the better and improve the 
inferior. And the soul is that part of man which is most inclined 
to avoid the evil and dwell with the good. Wherefore also the 
soul is second only to the Gods in honour, and in the third place 
the body is to be esteemed, which often has a false honour. For 
honour is not to be given to the fair or the strong, or the swift or 
the tall, or to the healthy, any more than to their opposites, but to 

729 the mean states of all these habits; and so of property and external 
goods. No man should heap up riches that he may leave them to 
his children. The best condition for them as for the state is a 
middle one, in which there is a freedom without luxury. And the 
best inheritance of children is modesty. But modesty cannot be 
implanted by admonition only—the elders must set the example. 
He who would train the youqg must first train himself. 

. He who honours his kindred and family may fairly expect that 
the Gods will give him children- He who would have friends 
must think much of their favours to him, and little of his to them. 
He who prefers to an Olympic, or any other victory, to win the 
palm of obedience to the laws, serves best both the state and his 
fellow-citizens. Engagements with strangers are to be deemed 
most sacred, because the stranger, having neither kindred nor 
friends, is immediately under the protection of Zeus, the God of 

730 strangers. A prudent man will not sin against the stranger ; and 
still more carefully will he avoid sinning against the suppliant, 
which is an offence never parsed over by the Gods. 

I will now speak of those particulars which are matters of praise 
and blame only, and which, although not enforced by the law, 
greatly affect the disposition to obey the law. Truth has the first 
place among the gifts of Gods and men, for truth begets trust; 
but he is not to be trusted who loves voluntary falsehood, and he 
who loves involuntary falsehood is a fool. Neither the ignorant 
nor the untrustworthy man is happy; for they have no friends in 
life, and die unlamented and untended. Good is he who does no 
injustice—better who prevents others from doing any—best of all 
who joins the rulers in punishing injustice. And this is true of 
goods and virtues in general; he who has and^ommunicates them 

731 to others is the man of men ; he who would, if he could, is second- 
best ; he who has them and is jealous of imparting them to others 
is to be blamed,, but the good or virtue which he has is to be 
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Analysis 731-733. 

valued still. Let every man contend in the race without envy; 
for the unenvious man increases the strength of the city; himself 
foremost in the race, he harms no one with calumny. Whereas 
the envious man is weak himself, and drives his rivals to despair 
with his slanders, thus depriving the whole city of incentives to the 
exercise of virtue, and tarnishing her glory. Every man should 
be gentle, but also passionate ; for he must have the spirit to fight 
against incurable and malignant evil. But the evil which is 
remediable should be dealt with more in sorrow than anger. He 
who is unjust is to be pitied in any case; for no man voluntarily 
does evil or allows evil to exist in his soul. And therefore he who 
deals with the curable sort must be long-suffering and forbearing; 
but the incurable shall have the vials of our wrath poured out 
upon him. The greatest of all evils is self-love, which is thought 
to be natural and excusable, and is enforced as a duty, and yet is. 
the cause of many errors. The lover is blinded about the beloved, 
and prefers his own interests to truth and right ; but the truly 73^ 
great man seeks justice before all things. Self-love is the source 
of that ignorant conceit of knowledge which is always doing and 
never succeeding. Wherefore let every man avoid self-love, and 
follow the guidance of those who are better than himself. There 
are lesser matters which a man should recall to mind; for wisdom 
is like a stream, ever flowing in and out, and recollection flows in 
when knowledge is failing. Let no man either laugh or grieve over¬ 
much ; but let him control his feelings in the day of good- or ill- 
fortune, believing that the Gods will diminish the evils and increase 
the blessings of the righteous. These are thoughts which should 
ever occupy a good man’s mind ; he should remember them both 
in lighter and in more serious hours, and remind others of them. 

So much of divine matters and the relation of man to God. But 733 
man is man, and dependent on pleasure and pain; and therefore 
to acquire a true taste respecting either is a great matter. And 
what is a true taste ? This can only be explained by a comparison 
of one life with another. Pleasure is an object of desire, pain of 
avoidance ; and the absence of pain is to be preferred to pain, but 
not to pleasure. There are infinite kinds and degrees of both of 
them, and we choose the life which has more pleasure and av.oid 
that which has less; but we do not choose that life in which the 
elements of pleasure are either feeble or equally balanced with pain. 
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All the lives which we desire are pleasant; the choice of any others Laws I 
is due to inexperience. Analysi 

Now there are four lives—the temperate, the rational, the 
courageous, the healthful; and to these let us oppose four others 
—the intemperate, the foolish, the cowardly, the diseased. The 
temperate life has gentle pains and pleasures and placid desires, 

734 the intemperate life has violent delights, and still more violent 
desires. And the pleasures of the temperate exceed the pains, 
while the pains of the intemperate exceed the pleasures. But if 
this is true, none are voluntarily intemperate, but all who lack 
temperance are either ignorant or wanting in self-control: for men 
always choose the life which (as they think) exceeds in pleasure. 

The wise, the healthful, the courageous life have a similar advantage 
—they also exceed their opposites in pleasure. And, generally 
•speaking, the life of virtue is far more pleasurable and honourable, 
fairer and happier far, than the life of vice. Let this be the 
preamble of our laws ; the strain will follow. 

As in a web the warp is stronger than the woof, so should the 

735 rulers be stronger than their half-educated subjects. Let us suppose, 
then, that in the constitution of a state there are two parts, the 
appointment of the rulers, and the laws which they have to 
administer. But, before going further, there are some preliminary 
matters which have to be considered. 

As of animals, so also of men, a selection must be made ; the bad 
breed must be got rid of, and the good retained. The legislator 
must purify them, and if he be not a despot he will find this task to 
be a difficult one. The severer kinds of purification are practised 

736 when great offenders are punished by death or exile, but there is 
a milder process which is necessary when the poor show a dis¬ 
position to attack the property of the rich, for then the legislator 
will send them off to another land, under the name of a colony. In 
our case, however, we shall only need to purify the streams before 
they meet. This is often a troublesome business, but in theory we 
may suppose the operation performed, and the desired purity 
attained. Evil men we will hinder from coming, and receive the 
good as friends. 

Like the old Heraclid colony, we are fortunate in escaping the 
abolition of debts and the distribution of land, which are difficult 
and dangerous questions. But, perhaps, now that we are speaking 
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aim V, of the subject, we ought to say how, if the danger existed, the 
NALYsis. legislator should try to avert it He would have recourse to prayers, 
and trust to the healing influence of time. He would create a 
kindly spirit between creditors and debtors : those who have should 
give to those who have not, and poverty should be held to be rather 
the increase of a man’s desires than the diminution of his property. 
Good-will is the only safe and enduring foundation of the political 737 
society; and upon this our city shall be built The lawgiver, if he 
is wise, will not proceed with the arrangement of the state until all 
disputes about property are settled. And for him to introduce 
fresh grounds of quarrel would be madness. 

Let us now proceed to the distribution of our state, and determine 
the size of the territory and the number of the allotments. The 
territory should be sufhcient to maintain the citizens in moderation, 
and the population should be numerous enough to defend them¬ 
selves, and sometimes to aid their neighbours. We will fix the 
number of citizens at 5040, to which the number of houses and 
portions of land shall correspond. Let the number be divided into 
two parts and then into three; for it is very convenient for the pur- 738 
poses of distribution, and is capable of fifty-nine divisions, ten of 
which proceed without interval from one to ten. Here are numbers 
enough for war and peace, and for all contracts and dealings. 
These properties of nurnbers are trtie, and should be ascertained 
with a view to use. 

In carrying out the distribution of the land, a prudent legislator 
will be careful to respect any provision for religious worship which 
has been sanctioned by ancient tradition or by the oracles of 
Delphi, Dodona, or Ammon. All sacrifices, and altars, and 
temples, whatever may be their origin, should remain as they are. 
Every division should have a patron God or hero; to these a 
portion of the domain should be appropriated, and at their temples 
the inhabitants of the districts should meet together from time to 
time, for the sake of mutual help and friendship. All the citizens 
of a state should be known to one another; for where men are in 
the dark about each other’s characters, there can be no justice or 
right administration. Every man should be true and single-minded, 
and should not allow himself to be deceived by others. 

And now the game opens, and we begin to move the pieces. At 739 
first sight, our constitution may appear singular and ill-adapted to 
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a legislator who has not despotic power; but on second thoughts Laws I 
will be deemed to be, if not the very best, the second best. For Analyse 
there are three forms of government, a first, a second, and a third 
best, out of which Cleinias has now to choose. The first and 
highest form is that in which friends have all things in common, 
including wives and property,—in which they have common fears, 
hopes, desires, and do not even call their eyes or their hands their 
own. This is the ideal state; than which there never can be a 
truer or better—a state, whether inhabited by Gods or sons of 
Gods, which will make the dwellers therein blessed. Here is the 
. pattern on which we must ever fix our eyes; but we are now con¬ 
cerned with another, which comes next tp it, and we will after¬ 
wards proceed to a third. 

Inasmuch as our citizens are not fitted either by nature or educa- 

740 tion to receive the saying, Friends have all things in common, let 
them retain their houses and private property, but use them in the 
service of their country, who is their God and parent, and of the 
Gods and demigods of the land. Their first care should be to pre¬ 
serve the number of their lots. This may be secured in- the follow¬ 
ing manner: when the possessor of a lot dies, he shall leave his 
lot to his best-beloved child, who will becorae the heir of all duties 
and interests, and will minister to the Gods and to the family, to 
the living and to the dead. Of the remaining children, the females 
must be given in marriage according to the law to be hereafter 
enacted; the males may be assigned to citizens who have no children 
of their own. How to equalize families and allotments will be 
one of the chief cares of the guardians of the laws. When parents 
have too many children they may give to those who have none, 
or couples may abstain from having children, or, if there is a 
want of offspring, special care may be taken to obtain them; or 
if the number of citizens becomes excessive, we may send away 

741 the surplus to found a colony. If, on the other hand, a war or 
plague diminishes the number of inhabitants, new citizens must 
be introduced; and these ought not, if possible, to be men of 
low birth or inferior training; but even God, it is said, cannot 
always fight against necessity. 

Wherefore we will thus address our citizens Good friends, 
honour order and equality, and above all the number 5040. 
Secondly, respect the original'division of the lots, which must 
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Tws V. not be infringed by buying and selling; for the law says that the 

MLYsis. land which a man has is sacred and is given to him by God. And 
priests and priestesses will offer frequent sacrifices and pray that 
he who alienates either house or lot may receive the punishment 
which he deserves, and their prayers shall be inscribed on tablets 
of cypress-wood for the instruction of posterity. The guardians 
will keep a vigilant watch over the citizens, and they will punish 
those who disobey God and the law. 

To appreciate the benefit of such an institution a man requires 
to be well educated; for he certainly will not make a fortune 
in our state, in which all illiberal occupations are forbidden to 
freemen. The law also provides that no private person shall 742 
have gold or silver, except a little coin for daily use, which will 
not pass current in other countries. The state must also possess 
a common Hellenic currency, but this is only to be used in de¬ 
fraying the expenses of expeditions, or of embassies, or while 
a man is on foreign travels; but in the latter case he must 
deliver up what is over, when he comes back, to the treasury in 
return for an equal amount of local currency, on pain of losing 
the sum in question; and he who does not inform against an 
offender is to be mulcted in a like sum. No money is to be 
given or taken as a dowry, or to be lent on interest. The law 
will not protect a man in recovering either interest or principal. 

All these regulations imply that the aim of the legislator is not 
to make the city as rich or as mighty as possible, but the best 
and happiest. Now men can hardly be at the same time very 
virtuous and very rich. And why ? Because he who makes twice 743 
as much and saves twice as much as he ought, receiving where he 
ought not and not spending where he ought, will be at least twice 
as rich as he who makes money where he ought, and spends 
where he ought. On the other hand, an utterly bad man is 
generally profligate and poor, while he who acquires honestly, 
and spends what he acquires on noble objects, can hardly be 
very rich. A very rich man is therefore not a good man, and 
therefore not a happy one. But the object of our laws is to 
make the citizens as friendly and happy as possible, which they 
cannot be if they are always at law and injuring each other in 
the pursuit of gain. And therefore we say that there is to be no 
silver or gold in the state, nor usury, nor the rearing of the meaner 
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kinds of live-stock, but only agriculture, and only so much of 
this as will not lead men to neglect that for the sake of which 
money is made, first the soul and afterw^ards the body; neither 
of which are good for much without music and gymnastic. Money 
is to be held in honour last or third; the highest interests being 
those of the soul, and in the second class are to be ranked those 
of the body. This is the true order of legislation, which would be 

744 inverted by placing health before temperance, and wealth before 
health. 

It might be well if every man could come to the colony having 
equal property; but equality is impossible, and therefore we 
must avoid causes of offence by having property valued and by 
equalizing taxation. To this end, let us make four classes in 
which the citizens may be placed according to the measure of their 
original property, and the changes of their fortune. The greatest 
of evils is revolution; and this, as the law will say, is caused by 
extremes of poverty or wealth. The limit of poverty shall be the 
lot, which must not be diminished, and may be increased fivefold, 

745 but not more. He who exceeds the limit must give up the excess 
to the state; but if he does not, and is informed against, the surplus 
shall be divided between the informer and the Gods, and he shall 
pay a sum equal to the surplus out of his own property. All 
property other than the lot must be inscribed in a register, so 
that any disputes which arise may be easily determined. 

The city shall be placed in a suitable situation, as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the country, and shall be divided into 
twelve wards. First, we will erect an acropolis, encircled by 
a wall, within which shall be placed the temples of Hestia, and 
Zeus, and Athene. From this shall be drawn lines dividing 
the city, and also the country, into twelve sections, and the country 
shall be subdivided into 5040 lots. Each lot shall contain two 
parts, one at a distance, the other near the city; and the distance 
of one part shall be compensated by the nearness of the other, 
the badness and goodness by the greater or less size. Twelve 
lots will be assigned to twelve Gods, and they will give their 
names to the tribes. The divisions of the city shall corre¬ 
spond to those of the country; and every man shall have two 
habitations, one near the centre of the country, the other at the 
extremity. 
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iws V, The objection will naturally arise, that all the advantages of 
fALYsis. which we have been speaking will never concur. The citizens 

will not tolerate a settlement in which they are deprived of gold 746 
and silver, and have the number of their families regulated, and 
the sites of their houses fixed by law. It will be said that our 
city is a mere image of wax. And the legislator will answer: 

know it, but I maintain that we ought to set forth an ideal 
which is as perfect as possible. If difficulties arise in the execution 
of the plan, we must ayoid them and carry out the remainder. 

But the legislator must first be allowed to complete his idea 
without interruption.’ 

The number twelve, which we have chosen for the number 
of division, rilust run through all parts of the state,—phratries, 
villages, ranks of soldiers,, coins, and measures wet and dry, 
which are all to be made commensurable with one another. 
There is no meanness in requiring that the smallest vessels 
should have a common measure; for the divisions of number 747 
are useful in measuring height and depth, as well, as sounds and 
motions, upwards or downwards, or round and round. The 
legislator should impress on his citizens the value of arithmetic. 

No instrument of education has so much power; nothing more 
tends to sharpen and inspire the dull intellect. But the legis¬ 
lator must be careful to instil a noble and generous spirit into 
the students, or they will tend to become cunning rather than 
wise. This may be proved by the example of the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, who, notwithstanding their knowledge of arith¬ 
metic, are degraded in their general character; whether this 
defect in them is due to some natural cause or to a bad legis¬ 
lator. For it is clear that there are great differences in the 
power of regions to produce good men : heat and cold, and water 
and food, have great effects both on body and soul; and those 
spots are peculiarly fortunate in which the air is holy, and the 
Gods are pleased to dwell. To all this the legislator must attend, 
so far as in him lies. 

BOOK VI. And now we are about to consider (i) the appoint- 751 
ment of magistrates; (3) the laws which they will have to ad¬ 
minister must be determined. I may observe by the way that 
laws, however good, are useless and even injurious unless the 
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magistrates are capable of executing them. And therefore (i) 
the intended rulers of our imaginary state should be tested from 
their youth upwards until the time of their election; and (2) those 
who are to elect them ought to be trained in habits of law, that 
they may form a right judgment of good and bad men. But un¬ 
educated colonists, who are unacquainted with each other, will not 
be likely to choose well. What, then, shall we do ? I will tell 
you: The colony will have to be intrusted to the ten com¬ 
missioners, of whom you are one, and I will help you and them, 
which is my reason for inventing this romance. And I cannot 
bear that the tale should go wandering about the world without 

752 a head,—it will be such an ugly monster. ‘ Very good.’ Yes ; and 
I will be as good as my word, if God be gracious and old age 
permit. But let us not forget what a courageously lilad creation 
this our city is. ^ What makes you say so ? ’ Why, surely our 
courage is shown in imagining that the new colonists will quietly 
receive our laws? for no man likes to receive laws when they 
are first imposed: could we only wait until those who had been 
educated under them were grown up, and of an age to vote in 
the public elections, there would be far greater reason to ex¬ 
pect permanence in our institutions. Wery true.’ The Cnosian 
founders should take the utmost pains in the matter of the 
colony, and in the election of the higher officers, particularly of 
the guardians of the law. The latter should be appointed in this 
way : The Cnosians, who take the lead in the colony, together 
with the colonists, will choose thirty-seven persons, of whom nine- 

753 teen will be colonists, and the remaining eighteen Cnosians— 
you must be one of the eighteen yourself, and become a citizen 
of the new state. ‘Why do not you and Megillus join us?’ 
Athens is proud, and Sparta too; and they are both a long way 
off. But let me proceed with my scheme. When the state is 
permanently established, the mode of election will be as fol¬ 
lows : All who are serving, or have served, in the army will be 
electors; and the election will be held in the most sacred of the 
temples. The voter will place on the altar a tablet, inscribing 
thereupon the name of the candidate whom he prefers, and 
of his father, tribe, and ward, writing at the side of them his 
own name in like manner; and he may take away any 
tablet which does not appear written to his mind, and place it 
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iws VL in the Agora for thirty days. The 300 who obtain the greatest 

NALYsis. number of votes will be publicly announced, and out of them 
there will be a second election of 100; and out of the 100 
a third and final election of thirty-seven, accompanied by the 
solemnity of the electors passing through victims. But then who 
is to arrange all this ? There is a common saying, that the 
beginning is half the whole; and I should say a good deal more 754 
than half. ^ Most true.’ The only way of making a beginning 
is from the parent city; and though in after ages the tie may be 
broken, and quarrels may arise between them, yet in early days 
the child naturally looks to the mother for care and education. 
And, as I said before, the Cnosians ought to take an interest in the 
colony, and select 100 elders of their own citizens, to whom 
shall be added 100 of the colonists, to arrange and supervise 
the first elections and scrutinies; and when the colony has been 
started, the Cnosians may return home and leave the colonists 
to themselves. 

The thirty-seven magistrates who have been elected in the 
manner described, shall have the following duties : first, they 
shall be guardians of the law; secondly, of the registers of 
property in the four classes—not including the one, two, three, four 
minae, which are allowed as a surplus. He who is found to 
possess what is not entered in the registers, in addition to the 
confiscation of such property shall be proceeded against by law, 755 
and if he be cast he shall lose his share in the public property 
and in distributions of money; and his sentence shall be inscribed 
in some public place. The guardians are to continue in office 
twenty years only, and to commence holding office at fifty 
years, or if elected at sixty, they are not to remain after seventy. 

Generals have now to be elected, and commanders of horse 
and brigadiers of foot. The generals shall be natives of the 
city, proposed by the guardians of the law, and elected by those 
who are or have been of the age for military service. Any one 
may challenge the person nominated and start another candidate, 
whom he affirms upon oath to be better qualified. The three 
who obtain the greatest number of votes shall be elected. The 
generals thus elected shall propose the taxiarchs or brigadiers, 
and the challenge may be made, and the voting shall take place, 
in the same manner as before. The elective assembly will 
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be presided over in the first iiistanoe, and until tiu' prytanrs and 
council come into beinpf, by the j^uardinns of tiu' law in sonu' 
holy place; and they shall divide' tlie ('iti/e'iis into tlirec'divisions, 
—hoplites, cavalry, and tl)e rest of lln^ army plarinjLr earh of 
them by itself. All arc to vote for ^^('in'rals and cavalry of{ii'(*rs. 
The brigadiers arc to be voted for only by tin* hoplilrs. Next, 
7^6 the cavalry arc to choose phylarchs for tin' gt'iu’rals ; but e'ap- 
tains of archers and other irri'gnlar troops an* tt> lx* appointeal 
by the generals theinsclv(\s. 'fin' cavalry-oflit'crs shall lx* 
proposed and voted upon by tlie same pc'rsons who voU’ ibr the 
generals. The two who have the gn'Utest numlxn* of vot<‘s shall 
be leaders of all tlie horse. Disputes about the voting may be 
raised once or twice, but, if a third time, the pri’sidlng olfieers 
shall decide. 

The conneil shall consist of 3fH>, who may be convt*niently 
divided into four sections, making ninel^^ namcilhirs of {'ach 
class. In the first ]dac(% all the* I'ilizens shall candidat<'S 

from the first class; nn<l tlu'y shall b<‘ comptdletl to v«»tr tmder 
pain of a fine. This shall be the business of lin* first day. On 
the second day a similar s(*le<’tion shall lu* madt* from the 
second class under the sann^ conditions. On tlu* third day, 
candidates shall be selecttxl from the thin! class ; b\U the com¬ 
pulsion to vote sliall only <*xtcnd to tlu* voters of th<' liiNt thi'et' 
classes. On the fourth day, nu’mlu'rs of tin* t'tamcil shall bt* 
selected from the fourtit class; they shall be select«'d by all, 
but the compulsion to vote shall only extend to the second 
class, who, if they do not vot<’, shall pay a fine tif triple tin* 
amount which was exaeU'd at first, and to ilu' first <*]ass, who 
shall pay a quadrupk* fine. On the fdth day, tin* nauu*s shall 
be cxrdbitcd, and out of them shall lx* cin»sen by all tlx* citizens 
180 of each class: these an* s<'vi*rally tt> be rt'dnced by lot to 
ninety, and 90 x 4 will form tim comu’il for the yc'ar. 

The mode of eh^ction which has <l(*scriht'd is a mean 

757 between monarchy and d<'mocracy, and stu*h a mean sh<»uld ever 
be observed in the state*. Kor servants and masters cannt»t be 
friends, and, although (‘Cjuality mak(*s friendship, w<* must rt:- 
member that there are tw<i sorts of etptality. One (d‘them is 
the rule of number and measure ; but tht're is alstj a higlu'r 
equality, which is the judgment of Zeus. Of this he grants but 
VOL. V. g 
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%ws VL little to mortal men; yet that little is the source of the greatest 

NALYsis. good to cities and individuals. It is proportioned to the nature 
of each man ; it gives more to the better and less to the in¬ 
ferior, and is the true political justice ; to this we in our state 
desire to look, as every legislator should, not to the interests 
either of tyrants or mobs. But justice cannot always be strictly 
enforced, and then equity and mercy have to be substituted : 
and for a similar reason, when true justice will not be endured, we 
must have recourse to the rougher justice of the lot, which God 
must be entreated to guide. 

These are the principal means of preserving the state, but 
perpetual care will also be required. When a ship is sailing 758 
on the sea, vigilance must not be relaxed night or day; and the 
vessel of state is tossing in a political sea, and therefore watch 
must continually succeed watch, and rulers must join hands 
with rulers. A small body will best perform this duty, and 
therefore the greater part of the 360 senators may be permitted 
to go and manage their own affairs, but a twelfth portion must 
be set aside in each month for the administration of the state. 
Their business will be to receive information and answer 
embassies; also they must endeavour to prevent or heal internal 
disorders ; and with this object they must have the control of 
all assemblies of the citizens. 

Besides the council, there must be wardens of the city and of 
the agora, who will superintend houses, ways, harbours, markets, 
and fountains, in the city and the suburbs, and prevent any injury 
being done to them by man or beast. The temples, also, will 759 
require priests and priestesses. Those who hold the priestly office 
by hereditary tenure shall not be disturbed ; but as there will 
probably be few or none such in a new colony, priests and 
priestesses shall be appointed for the Gods who have no servants. 
Some of these officers shall be elected by vote, some by lot; 
and all classes shall mingle in a friendly manner at the elections. 

The appointment of priests should be left to God,—that is, to the 
lot; but the person elected must prove that he is himself sound 
in body and of legitimate birth, and that his family has been free 
from homicide or any other stain of impurity. Priests and 
priestesses are to be not less than sixty years of age, and shall 
hold office for a year only. The laws which are to regulate 
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matters of religion shall be brought from Delphi, and interpreters Lines 
appointed to superintend their cxeeution. 'riicse shall be elected 
in the following manner: The twelve trib(’S shall be formed 
into three bodies of four, each of whicli shall stdeet four candi<lates, 
and this shall be done three times : of (‘ach twelves thus selected the 
three who receive the largt'St miinhc'r of vot(\s, nine in all, after 
undergoing a scrutiny shall go to Dcdplii, in order that the (lod 
may elect one out of each triad. 'Flu^y shall be appointed for life^; 
and when any of them dit‘s, anotlu'r shall 1 h‘ <d<'et(‘d by the four 
tribes who made tlu' original appointment. Hu're shall also be 
treasurers of the temides; thre(^ for tlu' great<T temple.s, two for 

760 the lesser, and oiu' for those of h'ast importaiu'c. 

The defence of the city should b<‘ committ{‘<i to the gcmcrals 
and other olliccrs of tlu' army, and to tiu' wardens of the (dty 
and agora, d'he dehau'c of the t'ountry shall be on this wise; - 
The twelve tribes shall alli>t among themselves annually the 
twelve divisions of the country, an<l <‘ach tribe shall appoint five 
wardens and commaiuhn-s t>f tin* watch, 'fhe nv<' wanlens in 
each division shall choose out of their own tribe* twelve guards, 
who arc to be bi'twecm tvvenly-hve and thirty yt'ars of age. 

Both the wardens and the guards are to serv<* two y(*ars ; and 
they shall make a round of tin* tlivisions, staying a month in each. 

They shall go from \V<'st to Kast dui*ing tin* first year, and hack 
from East to W(*st during tin* seconti. 'fhus th(‘V will gain a 
perfect knowh*(Ig<‘ of tlie country at c*V('ry sf^ason of the year. 

While on senwiet*, their first duty will he* to sec* that the eountry 
is well protcet(*d by m(*ans t»f fortifleations and i‘ntr(*nehmentH; 
they will use the Ixs'ists of burdt*n and the labourers wlnun they 

761 find on the spot, taking ran* hovvt’ver not to inteidere with th<i 
regular course of agriculture*. Hut whih* tht‘y tlms render the 
country as inaec<‘ssibl(‘ as possihh* to <‘nt'mi<*s, they will als(» 
make it as aeeessibh* ;is pussihle to frit'iuls by construeting and 
maintaining good roads. d'lu‘y will rt*strain and preserve the 
rain which comes down fr<un henvtm, making the barren places 
fertile, and the wet places dry. 'I'hey will ornament the fountains 
with plantations and liuildings, aiul provide water for irrigation 
at all seasons of the yt*ar. 'riu*y will h*ad the streanus to the 
temples and groves of the Cuxls ; and in such spots the youth 
shall make gymnasia for themselves, and warm hath.s for the 
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aged ; there the rustic worn with toil will receive a kindly 
welcome, and be far better treated than at the hands of an 
unskilful doctor. 

These works will be both useful and ornamental; but the 
sixty wardens must not fail to give serious attention to other 
duties. For they must watch over the districts assigned to 
them, and also act as judges. In small matters the five com¬ 
manders shall decide : in greater matters up to three minae, the 
five commanders and the twelve guards. Like all other judges, 
except those who have the final decision, they shall be liable 
to give an account. If the wardens impose unjust tasks on the 762 
villagers, or tajce by force their crops or implements, or yield to 
flattery or bribes in deciding suits, let them be publicly dis¬ 
honoured. In regard to any other wrong-doing, if the question 
be of a mina, let the neighbours decide; but if the accused 
person will not submit, trusting that his monthly removals will 
enable him to escape payment, and also in suits about a larger 
amount, the injured party may have recourse to the common 
court; in the former case, if successful, he may exact a double 
penalty. 

The wardens and guards, while on their two years’ service, 
shall live and eat together, and the guard who is absent from 
the daily meals without permission or sleeps out at night, shall 
be regarded as a deserter, and may be punished by any one who 
meets him. If any of the commanders is guilty of such an 
irregularity, the whole sixty shall have him punished; and he 
of them who screens him shall suffer a still heavier penalty than 
the offender himself. Now by service a man learns to rule ; and 
he should pride himself upon serving well the laws and the Gods 
all his life, and upon having served ancient and honourable men 
in his youth. The twelve and the five should be their own 763 
servants, and use the labour of the villagers only for the good 
of the public. Let them search the country through, and acquire 
a perfect knowledge of every locality; with this view, hunting 
and field sports should be encouraged. 

Next we have to speak of the elections of the wardens of the 
agora and of the city. The wardens of the city shall be three in 
number, and they shall have the care of the streets, roads, build¬ 
ings, and also of the water-supply. They shall be chosen out of 
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the highest class, and when the number of candidates has been Laws I- 
reduced to six who have the greatest number of votes, three out analvsi 
of the six shall be taken by lot, and, after a scrutiny, shall be 
admitted to their office. The wardens of the agora shall be five 
in number—ten are to be first elected, and every one shall vote 
for all the vacant places ; the ten shall be afterwards reduced to 

764 five by lot, as in the former election. The first and second class 
shall be compelled to go to the assembly, but not the third and 
fourth, unless they are specially summoned. The wardens of the 
agora shall have the care of the temples and fountains which are 
in the agora, and shall punish those who injure them by stripes 
and bonds, if they be slaves or strangers; and by fines, if they be 
citizens. And the wardens of the city shall have a similar power 
of inflicting punishment and fines in their own department. 

In the next place, there must be directors of music and gym¬ 
nastic ; one class of them superintending gymnasia and schools, 
and the attendance and lodging of the boys and girls—the other 
having to do with contests of music and gymnastic. In musical 
contests there shall be one kind of judges of solo singing or playing, 
who will judge of rhapsodists, flute-players, harp-players and the 
like, and another of choruses. There shall be choruses of men 
and boys and maidens—one director will be enough to introduce 
them all, and he should not be less than forty years of age; 

765 secondly, of solos also there shall be one director, aged not less than 
thirty years ; he will introduce the competitors and give judgment 
upon them. The director of the choruses is to be elected in an 
assembly at which all who take an interest in music are compelled 
to attend, and no one else. Candidates must only be proposed for 
their fitness, and opposed on the ground of unfitness. Ten are 
to be elected by vote, and the one of these on whom the lot falls 
shall be director for a year. Next shall be elected out of the second 
and third classes the judges of gymnastic contests, who are to be 
three in number, and are to be tested, after being chosen by lot out 
of twenty who have been elected by the three highest classes— 
these being compelled to attend at the election. 

One minister remains, who will have the general superintend¬ 
ence of education. He must be not less than fifty years old, and 
be himself the father of children born in wedlock. His office 
must be regarded by all as the highest in the state. For the 
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ws VI. right growth of the first shoot in plants and animals is the chief 
ALYsis. cause of matured perfection. Man is supposed to be a tame 766 
animal, but he becomes either the gentlest or the fiercest of 
creatures, accordingly as he is well or ill educated. Wherefore 
he who is elected to preside over education should be the best 
man possible. He shall hold office for five years, and shall be 
elected out of the guardians of the .law, by the votes of the other 
magistrates with the exception of the senate and prytanes ; and 
the election shall be held by ballot in the temple of Apollo. 

When a magistrate dies before his term of office has expired, 
another shall be elected in his place ; and, if the guardian of an 
orphan dies, the relations shall appoint another within ten days, 
or be fined a drachma a day for neglect. 

The city which has no courts of law will soon cease to be a city ; 
and a judge who sits in silence and leaves the enquiry to the liti¬ 
gants, as in arbitrations, is not a good judge. A few judges are 
better than many, but the few must be good. The matter in dis¬ 
pute should be clearly elicited ; time and examination will find 
out the truth. Causes should first be tried before a court of 
neighbours : if the decision is unsatisfactory, let them be referred 
to a higher court; or, if necessary, to a higher still, of which the 767 
decision shall be final. 

Every magistrate is a judge, and every judge is a magistrate, 
on the day on which he is deciding a suit. This will therefore be 
an appropriate place to speak of judges and their functions. The 
supreme tribunal will be that on which the litigants agree ; and 
let there be two other tribunals, one for public and the other for 
private causes. The high court of appeal shall be composed as 
follows :—All the officers of state shall meet on the last day but 
one of the year in some temple, and choose for a judge the best man 
out of every magistracy : and those who are elected, after they have 
undergone a scrutiny, shall be judges of appeal. They shall give 
their decisions openly, in the presence of the magistrates who have 
elected them; and the public may attend. If anybody charges 
one of them with having intentionally decided wrong, he shall lay 
his accusation before the guardians of the law, and if the judge be 
found guilty he shall pay damages to the extent of half the injury, 
unless the guardians of the law deem that he deserves a severer 
punishment, in which case the judges shall assess the penalty. 
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768 As the whole people are injured by offences against the state, Laivs 
they should share in the trial of them. Such causes should analy 
originate with the people and be decided by them: the enquiry 

shall take place before any three of the highest magistrates upon 
whom the defendant and plaintiff can agree. Also in private suits 
all should judge as far as possible, and therefore there should be 
a court of law in every ward; for he who has no share in the 
administration of justice, believes that he has no share in the 
state. The judges in these courts shall be elected by lot and give 
their decision at once. The final judgment in all cases shall rest 
with the court of appeal. And so, having done with the appoint¬ 
ment of courts and the election of officers, we will now make our 
laws. 

^ Your way of proceeding, Stranger, is admirable.’ 

769 Then so far our old man’s game of play has gone off well. 

^ Say, rather, our serious and noble pursuit.’ 

Perhaps ; but let me ask you whether you have ever observed 
the manner in which painters put in and rub out colour : yet their 
endless labour will last but a short time, unless they leave behind 
them some successor who will restore the picture and remove its 
defects. ‘Certainly.’ And have we not a similar object at the 
present moment? We are old ourselves, and therefore we must 
leave our work of legislation to be improved and perfected by the 
next generation; not only making laws for our guardians, but 

770 making them lawgivers. ‘We must at least do our best.’ Let us 
address them as follows. Beloved saviours of the laws, we give 
you an outline of legislation which you must fill up, according 
to a rule which we will prescribe for you. Megillus and Cleinias 
and I are agreed, and we hope that you will agree with us in 
thinking, that the whole energies of a man should be devoted to 
the attainment of manly virtue, whether this is to be gained by 
study, or habit, or desire, or opinion. And rather than accept 
institutions which tend to degrade and enslave him, he should fly 
his country and endure any hardship. These are our principles, 
and we would ask you to judge of our laws, and praise or blame 
them, accordingly as they are or are not capable of improving our 
citizens. 

771 And first of laws concerning religion. We have already said 
that the number 5040 has many convenient divisions: and we 
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^,'ws VI. took a twelfth part of this (420), which is itself divisible by twelve, 

NALYsis. for the number of the tribe. Every divisor is a gift of God, and 
corresponds to the months of the year and to the revolution of the 
universe. All cities have a number, but none is more fortunate 
than our own, which can be divided by all numbers up to 12, with 
the exception of ii, and even by ii, if two families are deducted. 

And now let us divide the state, assigning to each division some 
God or demigod, who shall have altars raised to them, and 
sacrifices offered twice a month; and assemblies shall be held 
in their honour, twelve for the tribes, and twelve for the city, 
corresponding to their divisions. The object of them will be first 
to promote religion, secondly to encourage friendship and inter¬ 
course between families; for families must be acquainted before 
they marry into one another, or great mistakes will occur. At 
these festivals there shall be innocent dances of young men and 
maidens, who may have the opportunity of seeing one another in 772 
modest undress. To the details of all this the masters of choruses 
and the guardians will attend, embodying in laws the results 
of their experience; and, after ten years, making the laws per¬ 
manent, with the consent of the legislator, if he be alive, or, if he 
be not alive, of the guardians of the law, who shall perfect them and 
settle them once for all. At least, if any further changes are 
required, the magistrates must take the whole people into counsel, 
and obtain the sanction of all the oracles. 

Whenever any one who is between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five wants to marry, let him do so ; but first let him hear the 
strain which we will address to him :— 

My son, you ought to marry, but not in order to gain wealth or to 773 
avoid poverty; neither should you, as men are wont to do, choose 
a wife who is like yourself in property and character. You ought 
to consult the interests of the state rather than your own pleasure; 
for by equal marriages a society becomes unequal. And yet to 
enact a law that the rich and mighty shall not marry the rich and 
mighty, that the quick shall be united to the slow, and the slow to 
the quick, will arouse anger in some persons and laughter in 
others ; for they do not understand that opposite elements ought to 
be mingled in the state, as wine should be mingled with water. The 
object at which we aim must therefore be left to the influence 
of public opinion. And do not forget our former precept, that 
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every one should seek to attain immortality and raise up a fair 

774 posterity to serve God.—Let this be the prelude of the law about 
the duty of marriage. But if a man will not listen, and at thirty-five 
years of age is still unmarried, he shall pay an annual fine: if he be 
of the first class, loo drachmas; if of the second, 70; if of the third, 
60; and if of the fourth, 30. This fine shall be sacred to Here; 
and if he refuse to pay, a tenfold penalty shall be exacted by the 
treasurer of Here, who shall be responsible for the payment. 
Further, the unmarried man shall receive no honour or obedience 
from the young, and he shall not retain the right of punishing 
others. A man is neither to give nor receive a dowry beyond 
a certain fixed sum; in our state, for his consolation, if he be 
poor, let him know that he need neither receive nor give one, for 
every citizen is provided with the necessaries of life. Again, 
if the woman is not rich, her husband will not be her humble 
servant. He who disobeys this law shall pay a fine according to 
his class, which shall be exacted by the treasurers of Here and 
Zeus. 

The betrothal of the parties shall be made by the next of kin, or 
if there are none, by the guardians. The offerings and ceremonies 
of marriage shall be determined by the interpreters of sacred rites. 

775 Let the wedding party be moderate; five male and five female 
friends, and a like number of kinsmen, will be enough. The 
expense should not exceed, for the first class, a mina; and for the 
second, half a mina; and should be in like proportion for the other 
classes. Extravagance is to be regarded as vulgarity and ignor¬ 
ance of nuptial proprieties. Much wine is only to be drunk at the 
festivals of Dionysus, and certainly not on the occasion of a 
marriage. The bride and bridegroom, who are taking a great step 
in life, ought to have all their wits about them; they should be 
especially careful of the night on which God may give them 
increase, and which this will be none can say. Their bodies and 
souls should be in the most temperate condition; they should abstain 
from all that partakes of the nature of disease or vice, which will 

776 otherwise become hereditary. There is an original divinity in 
man which preserves all things, if used with proper respect. He 
who marries should make one of the two houses on the lot the 
nest and nursery of his young; he should leave his father and 
mother, and then his affection for them will be only increased by 
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iws VI. absence. He will go forth as to a colony, and will there rear up his 

NALYsis. offspring, handing on the torch of life to another generation. 

About property in general there is little difficulty, with the 
exception of property in slaves, which is an institution of a very 
doubtful character. The slavery of the Helots is approved by 
some and condemned by others; and there is some doubt even 
about the slavery of the Mariandynians at Heraclea and of the 
Thessalian Penestae. This makes us ask. What shall we do about 
slaves ? to which every one would agree in repl3dng,—Let us have 
the best and most attached whom we can get. All of us have 
heard stories of slaves who have been better to their masters than 
sons or brethren. Yet there is an opposite doctrine, that slaves 
are never to be trusted ; as Homer says, ^ Slavery takes away half 777 
a man’s understanding.’ And different persons treat them in 
different ways: there are some who never trust them, and beat 
them like dogs, until they make them many times more slavish 
than they were before; and others pursue the opposite plan. 
Man is a troublesome animal, as has been often shown, Megillus, 
notably in the revolts of the Messenians ; and great mischiefs have 
arisen in countries where there are large bodies of slaves of one 
nationality. Two rules may be given for their management: first 
that they should not, if possible, be of the same country or have 
a common language ; and secondly, that they should be treated by 
their master with more justice even than equals, out of regard to 
himself quite as much as to them. For he who is righteous in the 
treatment of his slaves, or of any inferiors, will sow in them the 
seed of virtue. Masters should never jest with their slaves: this, 778 
which is a common but foolish practice, increases the difficulty and 
painfulness of managing them. 

Next as to habitations. These ought to have been spoken of 
before; for no man can marry a wife, and have slaves, who has 
not a house for them to live in. Let us supply the omission. 

The temples should be placed round the Agora, and the city 
built in a circle on the heights. Near the temples, which are holy 
places and the habitations of the Gods, should be buildings for 
the magistrates, and the courts of law, including those in which 
capital offences are to be tried. As to walls, Megillus, I agree 
with Sparta that they should sleep in the earth; ‘ cold steel is 
the best wall,’ as the poet finely says. Besides, how absurd 
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to be sending out our youth to fortify and guard the borders Laws I 
of our country, and then to build a city wall, which is very un- Analys 

779 healthy, and is apt to make people fancy that they may run 
there and rest in idleness, not knowing that true repose comes 
from labour, and that idleness is only a renewal of trouble. If, 
however, there must be a wall, the private houses had better 
be so arranged as to form one wall; this will have an agreeable 
aspect, and the building will be safer and more defensible. These 
objects should be attended to at the foundation of the city. The 
wardens of the city must see that they are carried out; and they 
must also enforce cleanliness, and preserve the public buildings 
from encroachments. Moreover, they must take care to let the 
rain flow off easily, and must regulate other matters concerning 
the general administration of the city. If any further enactments 
prove to be necessary, the guardians of the law must supply them. 

And now, having provided buildings, and having married our 

780 citizens, we will proceed to speak of their mode of life. In a 
well-constituted state, individuals cannot be allowed to live as 
they please. Why do I say this ? Because I am going to enact 
that the bridegroom shall not absent himself from the common 
meals. They were instituted originally on the occasion of some 
war, and, though deemed singular when first founded, they have 
tended greatly to the security of states. There was a difficulty 
in introducing them, but there is no difficulty in them now. There 
is, however, another institution about which I would speak, if I 
dared. I may preface my proposal by remarking that disorder 
in a state is the source of all evil, and order of all good. Now in 
Sparta and Crete there are common meals for men, and this, as 

781 I was saying, is a divine and natural institution. But the women 
are left to themselves; they live in dark places, and, being 
weaker, and therefore wickeder, than men, they are at the 
bottom of a good deal more than half the evil of states. This 
must be corrected, and the institution of common meals extended 
to both sexes. But, in the present unfortunate state of opinion, 
who would dare to establish them ? And still more, who can 
compel women to eat and drink in public ? They will defy the 
legislator to drag them out of their holes. And in any other 
state such a proposal would be drowned in clamour, but in our 
own I think that I can show the attempt to be just and reasonable. 
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'mivs VI. ‘ There is nothing which we should like to hear better.’ Listen, 

Analysis, then; having plenty of time, we will go back to the beginning 
of things, which is an old subject with us. ‘ Right.’ Either the 
race of mankind never had a beginning and will never have an 
end, or the time which has elapsed since man first came into 782 
being is all but infinite. ' No doubt’ And in this infinity of time 
.there have been changes of every kind, both in the order of 
the seasons and in the government of states and in the customs 
of eating and drinking. Vines and olives were at length dis¬ 
covered, and the blessings of Demeter and Persephone, of which 
one Triptolemus is said to have been the minister; before his 
time the animals had been eating one another. And there are 
nations in which mankind still sacrifice their fellow-men, and 
^ other nations in which they lead a kind of Orphic existence, 
and will not sacrifice animals, or so much as taste of a cow— 
they offer fruits or cakes moistened with honey. Perhaps you 
will ask me what is the bearing of these remarks ? ' We would 
gladly hear.’ I will endeavour to explain their drift. I see that 
the virtue of human life depends on the due regulation of three 
wants or desires. The first is the desire of meat, the second of 
drink; these begin with birth, and make us disobedient to any 
voice other than that of pleasure. The third and fiercest and 783 
greatest need is felt latest; this is love, which is a madness 
setting men’s whole nature on fire. These three disorders of 
mankind we must endeavour to restrain by three mighty in¬ 
fluences—fear, and law, and reason, which, with the aid of the 
Muses and the Gods of contests, may extinguish our lusts. 

But to return. After marriage let us proceed to the genera¬ 
tion of children, and then to their nurture and education—thus 
gradually approaching the subject of syssitia. There are, how¬ 
ever, some other points which are suggested by the three words 
—meat, drink, love. ^ Proceed.’ The bride and bridegroom ought 
to set their mind on having a brave offspring. Now a man only 
succeeds when he takes pains; wherefore the bridegroom ought 
to take special care of the bride, and the bride of the bridegroom, 
at the time when their children are about to be born. And let 784 
there be a committee of matrons who shall meet every day at 
the temple of Eilithyia at a time fixed by the magistrates, and 
inform against any man or woman who does not observe the 
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laws of married life. The time of begetting children and the Laws I 
supervision of the parents shall last for ten years only; if at Analysi 
the expiration of this period they have no children, they may 
part, with the consent of their relatives and the official matrons, 
and with a due regard to the interests of either; if a dispute 
arise, ten of the guardians of the law shall be chosen as arbiters. 

The matrons shall also have power to enter the houses of the 
young people, if necessary, and to advise and threaten them. 

If their efforts fail, let them go to the guardians of the law; 
and if they too fail, the offender, whether man or woman, shall be 
forbidden to be present at all family ceremonies. If when the 
time for begetting children has ceased, either husband or wife 
have connexion with others who are of an age to beget children, 
they shall be liable to the same penalties as those who are still 
having a family. But when both parties have ceased to beget 
children there shall be no penalties. If men and women live 

785 soberly, the enactments of law may be left to slumber ; punishment 
is necessary only when there is great disorder of manners. 

The first year of children’s lives is to be registered in their 
ancestral temples; the name of the archon of the year is to be 
inscribed on a whited wall in every phratry, and the names of the 
living members of the phratry close to them, to be erased at their 
decease. The proper time of marriage for a woman shall be from 
sixteen years to twenty; for a man, from thirty to thirty-five 
(cp. Rep. V. 460 E). The age of holding office for a woman is to 
be forty, for a man thirty years. The time for military service 
for a man is to be from twenty years to sixty; for a woman, from 
the time that she has ceased to bear children until fifty. 

788 BOOK VII. Now that we have married our citizens and 
brought their children into the world, we have to find nurture 
and education for them. This is a matter of precept rather than 
of law, and cannot be precisely regulated by the legislator. For 
minute regulations are apt to be transgressed, and frequent 
transgressions impair the habit of obedience to the laws. I speak 
darkly, but I will also try to exhibit my wares in the light of 
day. Am I not right in saying that a good education tends to the 
improvement of body and mind ? ^ Certainly.’ And the body is 
fairest which grows up straight and well-formed from the time 
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aws I-11. of birth. " Very true.’ And we observe that the first shoot of 

Analysis, every living thing is the greatest; many even contend that man 
is not at twenty-five twice the height that he was at five. ^ True.’ 

And growth without exercise of the limbs is the source of endless 
evils in the body. ^ Yes.’ The body should have the most exercise 789 
when growing most. ^ What, the bodies of young infants ? ’ Nay, 
the bodies of unborn infants. I should like to explain to you 
this singular kind of g3minastics. The Athenians are fond of 
cock-fighting, and the people who keep cocks carry them about 
in their hands or under their arms, and take long walks, to im¬ 
prove, not their own health, but the health of the birds. Here 
is a proof of the usefulness of motion, whether of rocking, 
swinging, riding, or tossing upon the wave; for all these kinds 
of motion greatly increase strength and the powers of digestion. 
Hence we infer that our women, when they are with child, should 
walk about and fashion the embryo; and the children, when born, 
should be carried by strong nurses,—there must be more than 
one of them,—and should not be suffered to walk until they are 
three ^^ears old. Shall we impose penalties for the neglect of 
these rules ? The greatest penalty, that is, ridicule, and the 790 
difficulty of making the nurses do as we bid them, vdll be in¬ 
curred by ourselves. ^Then why speak of such matters ?’ In the 
hope that heads of families may learn that the due regulation 
of them is the foundation of law and order in the state. 

And now, leaving the body, let us proceed to the soul; but we 
must first repeat that perpetual motion by night and by day is 
good for the young creature. This is proved by the Corybantian 
cure of motion, and by the practice of nurses who rock children in 
their arms, lapping them at the same time in sweet strains. And 
the reason of this is obvious. The affections, both of the Bac¬ 
chantes and of the children, arise from fear, and this fear is occa¬ 
sioned by something wrong which is going on within them. Now 791 
a violent external commotion tends to calm the violent internal 
one; it quiets the palpitation of the heart, giving to the children 
sleep, and bringing back the Bacchantes to their right minds by the 
help of dances and acceptable sacrifices. But if fear has such 
power, will not a child who is always in a state of terror grow up 
timid and cowardly, whereas if he learns from the first to resist 
fear he will develop a habit of courage ? ^ Very true.’ And we 
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may say that the use of motion will inspire the souls of children with 
cheerfulness and therefore with courage. ^Of course.' Softness 
enervates and irritates the temper of the young, and violence 
renders them mean and misanthropical. ^ But how is the state to 
educate them when they are as yet unable to understand the mean¬ 
ing of words ? ’ Why, surely they roar and cry, like the young of 

7y2 any other animal, and the nurse knows the meaning of these inti¬ 
mations of the child’s likes or dislikes, and the occasions which call 
them forth. About three years is passed by children in a state of 
imperfect articulation, which is quite long enough time to make 
them either good- or ill-tempered. And, therefore, during these first 
three years, the infant should be as free as possible from fear and 
pain. ^ Yes, and he should have as much pleasure as possible.’ 
There, I think, you are wrong; for the influence of pleasure in the 
beginning of education is fatal. A man should neither pursue 
pleasure nor wholly avoid pain. He should embrace the mean, 
and cultivate that state of calm which mankind, taught by some 
inspiration, attribute to God; and he who would be like God should 
neither be too fond of pleasure himself, nor should he permit any 
other to be thus given; above all, not the infant, whose character 
is just in the making. It may sound ridiculous, but I affirm that a 
woman in her pregnancy should be carefully tended, and kept 
from excessive pleasures and pains. 

793 H quite agree with you about the duty of avoiding extremes and 
following the mean.' 

Let us consider a further point. The matters which are now 
in question are generally called customs rather than laws ; and 
we have already made the reflection that, though they are not, 
properly speaking, laws, yet neither can they be neglected. For 
they fill up the interstices of law, and are the props and ligatures 
on which the strength of the whole building depends. Laws with¬ 
out customs never last; and we must not wonder if habit and 
custom sometimes lengthen out our laws. ‘ Very true.' Up to 
their third year, then, the life of children may be regulated by 
customs such as we have described. From three to six their 
minds have to be amused; but they must not be allowed to be¬ 
come self-willed and spoilt. If punishment is necessary, the same 
rule will hold as in the case of slaves; they must neither be 

794 punished in hot blood nor ruined by indulgence. The children 
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\ws VIL of that age will have their own modes of amusing themselves ; 

NALYsis. . they should be brought for their play to the village temples, and 
placed under the care of nurses, who will be responsible to twelve 
matrons annually chosen by the women who have authority over 
marriage. These shall be appointed, one out of each tribe, and 
their duty shall be to keep order at the meetings : slaves who 
break the - rules laid down by them, they shall punish by the 
help of some of the public slaves ; but citizens who dispute 
their authority shall be brought before the magistrates. After 
six years of age there shall be a separation of the sexes ; the boys 
will go to learn riding and the use of arms, and the girls may, if 
they please, also learn. Here I note a practical error in early 
training. Mothers and nurses foolishly believe that the left hand 
is by nature different from the right, whereas the left leg and foot 
are acknowledged to be the same as the right. But the truth is 
that nature made all things to balance, and the power of using the 
left hand, which is of little importance in the case of the plectrum 795 
of the lyre, may make a great difference in the art of the warrior, 
who should be a skilled gymnast and able to fight and balance 
himself in any position. If a man were a Briareus, he should use 
all his hundred hands at once ; at any rate, let everybody employ 
the two which they have. To these matters the magistrates, male 
and female, should attend ; the women superintending the nursing 
and amusement of the children, and the men superintending 
their education, that all of them, boys and girls alike, may be sound, 
wind and limb, and not spoil the gifts of nature by bad habits. 

Education has two branches—gymnastic, which is concerned wdth 
the body; and music, which improves the soul. And gymnastic 
has tw^o parts, dancing and wrestling. Of dancing one kind imitates 
musical recitation and aims at stateliness and freedom ; another 
kind is concerned with the training of the body, and produces 
health, agility, and beauty. There is no military use in the com¬ 
plex systems of wrestling which pass under the names of Antaeus 796 
and Cercyon, or in the tricks of boxing, w’-hich are attributed to 
Amycus and Epeius ; but good wrestling and the habit of extri¬ 
cating the neck, hands, and sides, should be diligently learnt and 
taught. In our dances imitations of war should be practised, as in 
the dances of the Curetes in Crete and of the Dioscuri at Sparta, or 
as in the dances in complete armour which were taught us Athenians 
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by the goddess Athene. Youths who are not yet of an age to go to Laws I 
war should make religious processions armed and on horseback ; Analys 
and they should also engage in military games and contests. These 
exercises will be equally useful in peace and war, and will benefit 
both states and families. 

Next follows music, to which we will once more return; and 

797 here I shall venture to repeat my old paradox, that amusements 
have great influence on laws. He who has been taught to play at 
the same games and with the s^me playthings will be content with 
the same laws. There is no greater evil in a state than the spirit 
of innovation. In the case of the seasons and winds, in the 
management of our bodies and in the habits of our minds, change 

798 is a dangerous thing. And in everything but what is bad the same 
rule holds. We all venerate and acquiesce in the laws to which 
we are accustomed ; and if they have continued during long 
periods of time, and there is no remembrance of their ever having 
been otherwise, people are absolutely afraid to change them. Now 
how can we create this quality of immobility in the laws ? I say, by 
not allowing innovations in the games and plays of children. The 
children who are always having new plays, when grown up will be 
always having new laws. Changes in mere fashions are not serious 
evils, but changes in our estimate of men’s characters are most 
serious ; and rhythms and music are representations of characters, 
and therefore we must avoid novelties in dance and song. For 
securing permanence no better method can be imagined than that 

799 of the Egyptians. ‘ What is their method ? ’ They make a calendar 
for the year, arranging oh what days the festivals of the various 
Gods shall be celebrated, and for each festival they consecrate an 
appropriate hymn and dance. In our state a similar arrangement 
shall in the first instance be framed by certain individuals, and after¬ 
wards solemnly ratified by all the citizens. He who introduces other 
hymns or dances shall be excluded by the priests and priestesses 
and the guardians of the law; and if he refuses to submit, he may 
be prosecuted for impiety. But we must not be too ready to speak 
about such great matters. Even a young man, when he hears 
something unaccustomed, stands and looks this way and that, like 
a traveller at a place where three ways meet; and at our age 
a man ought to be very sure of his ground in so singular an 
argument. Wery true.’ Then, leaving the subject for further 

VOL. V. h 
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,aws VIL examination at some future time, let us proceed with our laws about 

Analysis, education, for in this manner we may probably throw light upon 
our present difficulty. ^ Let us do as you say.’ The ancients used 
the term vofjLOL to signify harmonious strains, and perhaps they 800 
fancied that there was a connexion between the songs and laws of 
a country. And we say—Whosoever shall transgress the strains 
by law established is a transgressor of the laws, and shall be 
punished by the guardians of the law and by the priests and 
priestesses. ‘ Very good.’ How can we legislate about these con¬ 
secrated strains without incurring ridicule ? Moulds or types must 
be first framed, and one of the types shall be—Abstinence from 
evil words at sacrifices. When a son or brother blasphemes at a 
sacrifice there is a sound of ill-omen heard in the family; and 
many a chorus stands by the altar uttering inauspicious words, and 
he is crowned victor who excites the hearers most with lamenta¬ 
tions. Such lamentations should be reserved for evil days, and 
should be uttered only by hired mourners; and let the singers 
not wear circlets or ornaments of gold. To avoid every evil word, 801 
then, shall be our first type. ^Agreed.’ Our second law or type 
shall be, that prayers ever accompany sacrifices; and our third, 
that, inasmuch as all prayers are requests, they shall be only for 
good ; this the poets must be made to understaind. ^ Certainly.’ 
Have we not already decided that no gold or silver Plutus shall be 
allowed in our city ? and did not this show that we were dissatisfied 
with the poets ? and may we not fear that, if they are allowed to 
utter injudicious prayers, they will bring the greatest misfortunes 
on the state ? And we must therefore make a law that the poet is 
not to contradict the laws or ideas of the state; nor is he to show 
his poems to any private persons until they have first received the 
imprimatur of the director of education. A fourth musical law will 
be to the effect that hymns and praises shall be offered to Gods, 
and to heroes and demigods. Still another law will permit 
eulogies of eminent citizens, whether men or women, but only 802 
after their death. As to songs and dances, we will enact as 
followsThere shall be a selection made of the best ancient 
musical compositions and dances ; these shall be chosen by 
judges, who ought not to be less than fifty years of age. They 
will accept some, and reject or amend others, for which purpose 
they will call, if necessary, the poets themselves into council. The 
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severe and orderly music is the style in which to educate children, Laws V 
who, if they are accustomed to this, will deem the opposite kind to analysi 
be illiberal, but if they are accustomed to the other, will count this 
to be cold and unpleasing. ^True.^ Further, a distinction should 
be made between the melodies of men and women. Nature her¬ 
self teaches that the grand or manly style should be assigned to 

803 men, and to women the moderate and temperate. So much for the 
' subjects of education. But to whom are they to be taught, and 

when ? I must try, like the shipwright, who lays down the keel of 
a vessel, to build a secure foundation for the vessel of the soul in 
her voyage through life. Human affairs are hardly serious, and yet 
a sad necessity compels us to be serious about them. Let us, 

• therefore, do our best to bring the matter to a conclusion. ^ Very 
good.’ I say then, that God is the object of a man’s most serious 
endeavours. But man is created to be the plaything of the Gods ; 
and therefore the aim of every one should be to pass through life, 
not in grim earnest, but playing at the noblest of pastimes, in 
another spirit from that which now prevails. For the common 
opinion is, that work is for the sake of play, war of peace; whereas 
in war there is neither amusement nor instruction worth speaking 
of The life of peace is that which men should chiefly desire to 
lengthen out and improve. They should live sacrificing, singing, 
and dancing, with the view of propitiating Gods and heroes. I 
have already told you the types of song and dance which they 

804 should follow : and 

^ Some things/ as the poet well says, ^ you will devise for yourself—others, 

God will suggest to you.’ 

These words of his may be applied to our pupils. They will 
partly teach themselves, and partly will be taught by God, the 
art of propitiating Him ; for they are His puppets, and have only 
a small portion in truth. ^ You have a poor opinion of man.’ 

No wonder, w'hen I compare him with God; but, if you are 
offended, I will place him a little higher. 

Next follow the building for gymnasia and schools; these will be 
in the midst of the city, and outside will be riding-schools and 
archery-grounds. In all of them there ought to be instructors 
of the young, drawn from foreign parts by pay, and they will 
teach them music and war. Education shall be compulsory; the 
children must attend school, whether their parents like it or 

h 2 
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iws VII, not; for they belong to the state more than to their parents. 
lNALYSIS. And I say further, without hesitation, that the same education 
in riding and gymnastic shall be given both to men and women. 

The ancient tradition about the Amazons confirms my view, and at 805 
the present day there are myriads of women, called Sauromatides, 
dwelling near the Pontus, who practise the art of riding as well 
as archery and the use of arms. But if I am right, nothing can 
be more foolish than our modern fashion of training men and 
women differently, whereby the power of the city is reduced to 
a half. For reflect—if women are not to have the education of 
men, some other must be found for them, and what other can we 
propose ? Shall they, like the women of Thrace, tend cattle and 
till the ground ; or, like our own, spin and weave, and take care 
of the house? or shall they follow the Spartan custom, which 806 
is between the two?—there the maidens share in gymnastic 
exercises and in music; and the grown women, no longer 
engaged in spinning, weave the web of life, although they are not 
skilled in archery, like the Amazons, nor can they imitate our 
warrior goddess and carry shield or spear, even in the extremity of 
their country’s need. Compared with our women, the Sauroma¬ 
tides are like men. But your legislators, Megillus, as I maintain, 
only half did their work; they took care of the men, and left 
the women to take care of themselves. 

* Shall we suffer the Stranger, Cleinias, to run down Sparta in 
this way ? ’ 

^ Why, yes ; for we cannot withdraw the liberty which we have 
already conceded to him.’ 

What will be the manner of life of men in moderate circum¬ 
stances, freed from the toils of agriculture and business, and 
having common tables for themselves and their families which are 
under the inspection of magistrates, male and female ? Are men 807 
who have these institutions only to eat and fatten like beasts ? If 
they do, how can they escape the fate of a fatted beast, which is to 
be torn in pieces by some other beast more valiant than himself? 
True, theirs is not the perfect way of life, for they have not all 
things in common ; but the second best way of life also confers 
great blessings. Even those who live in the second state have a 
work to do twice as great as the work of any Pythian or Olympic 
victor; for their labour is for the body only, but ours both for 
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body and soul. And this higher work ought to be pursued night Laws V. 
and day to the exclusion of every other. The magistrates who analysu 
keep the city should be wakeful, and the master of the household 

808 should be up early and before all his servants; and the mistress, 
too, should awaken her handmaidens, and not be awakened by 
them. Much sleep is not required either for our souls or bodies. 

When a man is asleep, he is no better than if he were dead ; and 
he who loves life and wisdom will take no more sleep than is 
necessary for health. Magistrates who are wide awake at night 
are terrible to the bad; but they are honoured by the good, and 
are useful to themselves and the state. 

When the morning dawns, let the boy go to school. As the 
sheep need the shepherd, so the boy needs a master; for he is 
at once the most cunning and the most insubordinate of creatures. 

Let him be taken away from mothers and nurses, and tamed with 
bit and bridle,'being treated as a freeman in that he learns and is 
taught, but as a slave in that he may be chastised by all other 

809 freemen; and the freeman who neglects to chastise him shall be 
disgraced. All these matters will be under the supervision of 
the Director of Education. 

Him we will address as follows : We have spoken to you, O 
illustrious teacher of youth, of the song, the time, and the dance, 
and of martial strains ; but of the learning of letters and of prose 
writings, and of music, and of the use of calculation for military 
and domestic purposes we have not spoken, nor yet of the higher 
use of numbers in reckoning divine things—such as the revolutions 
of the stars, or the arrangements of days, months, and years, of 
which the true calculation is necessary in order that seasons and 
festivals may proceed in regular course, and arouse and enliven 
the city, rendering to the Gods their due, and making men know 
them better. There are, we say, many things about which we 
have not as yet instructed you—and first, as to reading and 
music : Shall the pupil be a perfect scholar and musician, or not 

810 even enter on these studies ? He should certainly enter on 
both :—to letters he will apply himself from the age of ten to 
thirteen, and at thirteen he will begin to handle the lyre, and 
continue to learn music until he is sixteen; no shorter and no 
longer time will be allowed, however fond he or his parents 
may be of the pursuit. The study of letters he should carry to 
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ws VII, the extent of simple reading and writing, but he need not care for 

NALYsis. calligraphy and tachygraphy, if his natural gifts do not enable 
him to acquire them in the three years. And here arises a 
question as to the learning of compositions when unaccompanied 
with music, I mean, prose compositions. They are a dangerous 
species of literature. Speak then, O guardians of the law, and 
tell us what we shall do about them. ^You seem to be in a 
difficulty.’ Yes; it is difficult to go against the opinion of all 
the world. ‘But have we not often already done so?’ Very 
true. And you imply that the road which we are taking, though 
disagreeable to many, is approved by those whose judgment is 
most worth having. ^ Certainly.’ Then I would first observe 
that we have many poets, comic as well as tragic, with whose 
compositions, as people say, youth are to be imbued and saturated. 8ii 
Some would have them learn by heart entire poets ; others prefer 
extracts. Now I believe, and the general opinion is, that some of 
the things which they learn are good, and some bad. ^ Then how 
shall we reject some and select others ? ’ A happy thought occurs 
to me ; this long discourse of ours is a sample of what we want, 
and is moreover an inspired work and a kind of poem. I am 
naturally pleased in reflecting upon all our words, which appear 
to me to be just the thing for a young man to hear and learn. 

I would venture, then, to offer to the Director of Education this 
treatise of laws as a pattern for his guidance ; and in case he 
should find any similar compositions, written or oral, I would have 
him carefully preserve them, and commit them in the first place to 
the teachers who are willing to learn them (he should turn off the 
teacher who refuses), and let them communicate the lesson to the 
young. 812 

I have said enough to the teacher of letters; and now we will 
proceed to the teacher of the lyre. He must be reminded of the 
advice which we gave to the sexagenarian minstrels ; like them he 
should be quick to perceive the rhythms suited to the expression 
of virtue, and to reject the opposite. With a view to the attainment 
of this object, the pupil and his instructor are to use the lyre because 
its notes are pure; the voice and string should coincide note for note: 
nor should there be complex harmonies and contrasts of intervals, 
or variations of times or rhythms. Three years’ study is not long 
enough to give a knowledge of these intricacies ; and our pupils 
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will have many things of more importance to learn. The tunes Laws 
and hymns which arc to be consecrated for each festival have been anai.y, 

813 already determined by us. 

Having given these instructions to the Director of Music, let us 
now proceed to dancing and gymnastic, which must also be taught 
to boys and girls by masters and mistresses. Our minister of 
education will have a great deal to do ; and being an old man, how 
will he get through so much work ? There is no difficulty;- the 
law will provide him with assistants, male and female ; and he will 
consider how important his office is, and how great the responsi¬ 
bility of choosing them. For if education prospers, the vessel of 
state sails merrily along ; or if education fails, the consequences arc 
not even to be mentioned. Of dancing and gymnastics something 
has been said already. Wc include under the latter military exer¬ 
cises, the various uses of arms, all that relates to horseman¬ 
ship, and military evolutions and tactics, 'riicrc should be public* 
teachers of both arts, paid by the state, and women as well as men 
should be trained in them. I'hc maidens should learn the armed 

814 dance, and the grown-up women be practised in drill and the use 
of arms, if only in case of extremity, when the men arc gone out to 
battle, and they arc left to guard their families. Birds and beasts 
defend their young, but women instead of fighting run to the altar.s, 
thus degrading man below the level of the animals. ‘ Such a lack 
of education, Stranger, is both unseemly and dangerous.’ 

Wrestling is to he pursued as a military exercise, but the meaning 
of this, and the nature of the art, can only be explained when action 
is combined with words. Next follows dancing, which is of two 
kinds; imitative, first, of the serious and beautiful; and, secondly, 
of the ludicrous an<i grotesque. The first kind may be further 

815 divided into the dance of war and the dance of peace. The former 
is called the Pyrrhic; in this the movements of attack and 
defence are imitated in a direct and manly style, which indicates 
strength and sufficiency of body and mind. The latter of tlie two, 
the dance of peace, is suitable to orderly and law-abiding men. 

These must be distinguished from the Bacchic dances which imitate 
drunken revelry, and also from the dances by which purifications 
are effected and mysteries celebrated. Such dances cannot be 
characterized cither as warlike or peaceful, and arc unsuited to a 
civilized state. Now the dances of peace are of two classes : the 
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iws VII, first of them is the more violent, being an expression of joy and 
lnalysis. triumph after toil and danger ; the other is more tranquil, symbol¬ 
izing the continuance and preservation of good. In speaking or 
singing we naturally move our bodies, and as we have more or 
less courage or self-control we become less or more violent and 
excited. Thus from the imitation of words in gestures the art of 816 
dancing arises. Now one man imitates in an orderly, another in a 
disorderly manner : and so the peaceful kinds of dance have been 
appropriately called Emmeleiai, or dances of order, as the warlike 
have been called P3rrrhic. In the latter a man imitates all sorts of 
blows and the hurling of weapons and the avoiding of them ; in the 
former he learns to bear himself gracefully and like a gentleman. The 
types of these dances are to be fixed by the legislator, and when the 
guardians of the law have assigned them to the several festivals, and 
consecrated them in due order, no further change shall be allowed. 

Thus much of the dances which are appropriate to fair forms and 
noble souls. Comedy, which is the opposite of them, remains to be 
considered. For the serious implies the ludicrous, and opposites 
cannot be understood without opposites. But a man of repute will 
desire to avoid doing what is ludicrous. He should leave such 
performances to slaves,—they are not fit for freemen ; and there 
should be some element of novelty in them. Concerning tragedy, 
let our law be as follows : When the inspired poet comes to us 817 
with a request to be admitted into our state, we will reply in 
courteous words—We also are tragedians and your rivals ; and the 
drama which we enact is the best and noblest, being the imitation 
of the truest and noblest life, with a view to which our state is 
ordered. And we cannot allow you to pitch your stage in the agora, 
and make your voices to be heard above ours, or suffer you to address 
our women and children and the common people on opposite 
. principles to our own. Come then, ye children of the Lydian Muse, 
and present yourselves first to the magistrates, and if they decide 
that your hymns are as good or better than ours, you shall have 
your chorus ; but if not, not. 

There remain three kinds of knowledge which should be learnt 
by freemen—arithmetic, geometry of surfaces and of solids, and 
thirdly, astronomy. Few need make an accurate study of such 818 
sciences; and of special students we will speak at another time. 

But most persons must be content with the study of them which is 
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absolutely necessary, and may be said to be a necessity of that Laws J 
nature against which God himself is unable to contend. ‘ What are Analys 
these divine necessities of knowledge ? ’ Necessities of a knowledge 
without which neither gods, nor demigods, can govern mankind. 

And far is he from being a divine man who cannot distinguish one, 
two, odd and even; who cannot number day and night, and is 
ignorant of the revolutions of the sun and stars; for to every higher 
knowledge a knowledge of number is necessary—a fool may see 
this; how much, is a matter requiring more careful consideration. 

^ Very true.’ But the legislator cannot enter into such details, and 
therefore we must defer the more careful consideration of these 
matters to another occasion. ‘ You seem to fear our habitual want 

519 of training in these subjects.’ Still more do I fear the danger of 
bad training, which is often worse than none at all. ‘ Very true.’ 

I think that a gentleman and a freeman may be expected to know 
as much as an Egyptian child. In“ Egypt, arithmetic is taught 
to children in their sports by a distribution of apples or garlands 
among a greater or less number of people ; or a calculation is made 
of the various combinations which are possible among a set of 
boxers or wrestlers; or they distribute cups among the children, 
sometimes of gold, brass, and silver intermingled, sometimes of one 
metal only. The knowledge of arithmetic which is thus acquired 
is a great help, either to the general or to the manager of a house¬ 
hold ; wherever measure is employed, men are more wide-awake 
in their dealings, and they get rid of their ridiculous ignorance. 

^ What do you mean ? ’ I have observed this ignorance among my 
countrymen—they are like pigs—and I am heartily ashamed both 
on my own behalf and on that of all the Hellenes. ‘ In what 
respect ? ’ Let me ask you a question. You know that there are 
such things as length, breadth, and depth ? ^ Yes.’ And the 
Hellenes imagine that they are commensurable (i) with themselves, 
and (2) with each other ; whereas they are only commensurable 

520 with themselves. But if this is true, then we are in an unfortunate 
case, and may well say to our compatriots that not to possess 
necessary knowledge is a disgrace, though to possess such 
knowledge is nothing very grand. ^ Certainly.’ The discussion 
of arithmetical problems is a much better amusement for old men 
than their favourite game of draughts. ^ True.’ Mathematics, then, 
will be one of the subjects in which youth should be trained. 
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%ws VII. They may be regarded as an amusement, as well as a useful and 

.NALYsts. innocent branch of knowledge I think that we may include them 

provisionally. ^ Yes ; that will be the way.’ The next question is, 

' whether astronomy shall be made a part of education. About the 
stars there is a strange notion prevalent. Men often suppose that 821 
it is impious to enquire into the nature of God and the world, 
whereas the very reverse is the truth. ^ How do you mean What 
I am going to say may seem absurd and at variance with the usual 
language of age, and yet if true and advantageous to the state, and 
pleasing to God, ought not to be withheld. ‘ Let us hear.’ My 
dear friend, how falsely do we and all the Hellenes speak about 
the sun and moon ! ^ In what respect ? ’ We are always saying that 
they and certain of the other stars do not keep the same path, and we 
term them planets. ‘ Yes ; and I have seen the morning and evening 
stars go all manner of ways, and the sun and moon doing what wc 
know that they always do. Btit I wish that you would explain your 
meaning further.’ You will easily understand what I have had no 
difficulty in understanding myself, though we are both of us past the 
time of learning. ^ True ; but what is thfs marvellous knowledge 822 
which youth are to acquire, and of which we are ignorant ? ’ Men say 
that the sun, moon, and stars are planets or wanderers ; but this is 
the reverse of the fact. Each of them moves in one orbit only, 
which is circular, and not in many; nor is the swiftest of them 
the slowest, as appears to human eyes. What an insult should wc 
offer to Olympian runners if we were to put the first last and the last 
first ! And if that is a ridiculous error in speaking of men, how 
much more in speaking of the Gods ? They cannot be pleased at 
our telling falsehoods about them. ^ They cannot.’ Then people 
should at least learn so much about them as will enable them to 
avoid impiety. 

Enough of education. Hunting and similar pursuits, now claim 
our attention. These require for their regulation that mixture of 
law and admonition of which we have often spoken ; e.g., in what 
we were saying about the nurture of young children. And therefore 
the whole duty of the citizen will not consist in mere obedience to 
the laws : he must regard not only the enactments but also the pre¬ 
cepts of the legislator. I will illustrate my meaning by ^n example. 823 
Of hunting there are many kinds —hunting of fish and fowl, man 
and beast, enemies and friends; and the legislator can neither 
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omit to speak about these things, nor make penal ordinances about 
them all. ‘What is he to do then ? ’ He will praise and blame 
hunting, having in view the discipline and exercise of youth. And 
the young man will listen obediently and will regard his praises 
and censures ; neither pleasure nor pain should hinder him. The 
legislator will express himself in the form of a pious wish for the 
welfare of the young:—O my friends, he will say, may you never 
be induced to hunt for fish in the waters, either by day or night; 
or for men, whether by sea or land. Never let the wish to steal 

^24 enter into your minds; neither be ye fowlers, which is not an 
occupation for gentlemen. As to land animals, the legislator will 
discourage hunting by night, and also the use of nets and snares 
by day; for these are indolent and unmanly methods. The only 
mode of hunting which he can praise is with horses and dogs, 
running, shooting, striking at close quarters. Enough of the 
prelude : the law shall be as follows :— 

Let no one hinder the holy order of huntsmen; but let the 
nightly hunters who lay snares and nets be everywhere prohibited. 
Let the fowler confine himself to waste places and to the moun¬ 
tains. The fisherman is also permitted to exercise his calling, 
except in harbours and sacred streams, marshes and lakes; in all 
other places he may fish, provided he does not make use of 
poisonous mixtures. 

828 BOOK VIII. Next, with the help of the Delphian Oracle, we 
will appoint festivals and sacrifices. There shall be 365 of them, 
one for every day in the year ; and one magistrate, at least, shall 
offer sacrifice daily according to rites prescribed by a convocation 
of priests and interpreters, who shall co-operate with the guardians 
of the law, and supply what the legislator has omitted. Moreover 
there shall be twelve festivals to the twelve Gods after whom the 
twelve tribes are named : these shall be celebrated every month 
with appropriate musical and gymnastic contests. There shall 
also be festivals for women, to be distinguished from the men’s 
festivals. Nor shall the Gods below be forgotten, but they must 
be separated from the Gods above—Pluto shall have his own in 
the twelfth month. He is not the enemy, but the friend of man, 
who releases the soul from the body, which is at least as good a 
work as to unite them. Further, those who have to regulate these 
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wsVIII. matters should consider that our state has leisure and abundance, 

NALYsrs. and wishing to be happy, like an individual, should lead a good 829 
life ; for he who leads such a life neither does nor suffers injury, of 
which the first is very easy, and the second very difficult of attain¬ 
ment, and is only to be acquired by perfect virtue. A good city 
has peace, but the evil city is full of wars within and without. To 
guard against the danger of external enemies the citizens should 
practise war at least one day in every month ; they should go out 
en masse, including their wives and children, or in divisions, as the 
magistrates determine, and have mimic contests, imitating in a 
lively manner real battles; they should also have prizes and 
encomiums of valour, both for the victors in these contests, and for 
the victors in the battle of life. The poet who celebrates the 
victors should be fifty years old at least, and himself a man who 
has done great deeds. Of such an one the poems may be 
sung, even though he is not the best of poets. To the director 
of education and the guardians of the law shall be committed 
the judgment, and no song, however sweet, which has not been 
licensed by them shall be recited. These regulations about 
poetry, and about military expeditions, apply equally to men 
and to women. 

The legislator may be conceived to make the following address 
to himselfWith what object am I training my citizens? Are 830 
they not strivers for mastery in the greatest of combats ? Certainly, 
will be the reply. And if they were boxers or wrestlers, would 
they think of entering the lists without many days’ practice ? 
Would they not as far as possible imitate all the circumstances 
of the contest; and if they had no one to box with, would they 
not practise on a lifeless image, heedless of the laughter of the 
spectators? And shall our soldiers go out to fight for life and 
kindred and property unprepared, because sham fights are thought 
to be ridiculous ? Will not the legislator require that his citizens 
shall practise war daily, performing lesser exercises without arms, 
while the combatants on a greater scale will carry arms, and take 
up positions, and lie in ambuscade } And let their combats be not 
without danger, that opportunity may be given for distinction, and 
the brave man and the coward may receive their meed of honour 
or disgrace. If occasionally a man is killed, there is no great harm 
done—there are others as good as he is who will replace him ; and 831 
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the state can better atlbrd to lose a lew of her citizens than to lose 
the only means of testing them. 

^ We agree, Stranger, that such warlike c‘xercises are necessary.’ 
33 ut why arc they so rarely practised ? Or ratlua*, do we not all 
Icnow the reasons ?*()ne of them (i) is tlu' inordinate love of wc'altln 
This absorbs the soul of a man, and leaves him no timt' for any 
other pursuit. Knowledge is valued by him only as it t<‘nds to the 
a.ttainment of wealth. All is lost in tlu' <l<'sir<‘ ol heaping uj) gokl 
and silver; anybody is ready to do anything, right or wrong, for 
the sake of eating and drinking, and the iiululgtmcc of his animal 
passions. ‘ Most true.’ This is one of thtr tauises which prevent.s 
a man being a good soldier, or anything elst? which is good ; it C(»n- 
verts the temperate and {)rd<n*ly into shopkta'pers or s(‘rvanls, 
and the brave into burglars or pirates. Many of tln*se latter ai*e 
833 men of ability, and are greatly to Ik* pilital, la'canst* their souN an* 
hungering and thir.sting all linar lives long. d‘he IkhI forms oi' 
g-overnment (2) arc another reason ^ d<'mo(’rat*y, oligarchy, tyranny, 
vs/hich, as I was .saying, are not stale's, hut states ofdiseord, in 
which the rulcr.s arc afraid of tlu'ir suhji't'ts, and tlun'efore do lug 
like them to become rich, or nohh*, m* valiant. Now otir state will 
escape both thc.se caus(*s of evil; tin* stH-itdy is ptudectly fri‘e, and 
lias plenty of leisure, and is not allowt'd by the laws to l)e ahsori>ed 
in the pursuit of wealth ; henee we liave an (‘Kc^dleiU held fur a 
perfect education, and for the introduction of martial pastimes. 
Tct us proceed to describe tlur charactc'i* of these pastinu's. All 
gymnastic cxcrci.scs in t)ur .state must liave a military eharaiier; 
no other will be allowed. Activity and (|uickness art* mt».st usehil 
833 in war; and yet these (|ualities do not attain their grt*ate.st 
efficiency unless the competitors are armed. Hu* runner slumld 
enter the lists in armtvur, and in the races which our heralds }tro« 
claim, no prize is to be given ext't*pt tt) arnu*d warriors. Lt*t tlu*re 
he six courses hr.st, the stadium; secondly, tin* tiiaulos or dou!)Ic 
course; thirdly, the hor.se course; fourthly, the long ettur.se; 
fifthly, races (i) between heavy-armed Ht>ldit*rs who siiall pa.ss over 
sixty stadia and finish at a temple o\' Ares, an<l {u) between .still 
more heavily-armed competitors who run over smoetther gnnuul ; 
sixthly, a race for archers, who shall run over hill and dale a di.s- 
ta-nce of a hundred stadia, and their gt>al .shall be a temple ttf 
Apollo and Artemfs. There shall he thre<* conte.stsof each kind— 
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zwsVIII. one for boys, another for youths, a third for men ; the course for the 

LNALYsis. boys we will fix at half, and that for the youths at two-thirds of the 
entire length. Women shall join in the races : young girls who are 
not grown up shall run naked; but after thirteen they shall be 
suitably dressed; from thirteen to eighteen they shall be obliged 
to share in these contests, and from eighteen to twenty they may 
if they please and if they are unmarried. As to trials of strength, 
single combats in armour, or battles between two and two, or of 
any number up to ten, shall take the place of wrestling and the 
heavy exercises. And there must be umpires, as there are now in 834 
wrestling, to determine what is a fair hit and who is conqueror. 
Instead of the pancratium, let there be contests in which the com¬ 
batants carry bows and wear light shields and hurl javelins and 
throw stones. The next provision of the law will relate to horses, 
which, as we are in Crete, need be rarely used by us, and chariots 
never; our horse-racing prizes will only be given to single horses, 
whether colts, half-grown, or full-grown. Their riders are to wear 
armour, and there shall also be a competition between mounted 
archers. Women, if they have a mind, may join in the exercises 
of men. 

But enough of gymnastics, and nearly enough of music. All 
musical contests will take place at festivals, whether every third or 
every fifth year, which are to be fixed by the guardians of the law, the 835 
judges of the games, and the director of education, who for this 
purpose shall become legislators and arrange times and conditions. 

The principles on which such contests are to be ordered have been 
often repeated by the first legislator; no more need be said of them, 
nor are the details of them important. But there is another subject 
of the highest importance, which, if possible, should be determined 
by the laws, not of man, but of God ; or, if a direct revelation is 
impossible, there is need of some bold man who, alone against the 
world, will speak plainly of the corruption of human nature, and 
go to war with the passions of mankind. ‘ We do not understand 
you.^ I will try to make my meaning plainer. In speaking of 
education, I seemed to see young men and maidens in friendly 
intercourse with one another; and there arose in my mind a 
natural fear about a state, in which the young of either sex are 
well nurtured, and have little to do, and occupy themselves chiefly 
with festivals and dances. How can they be saved from those 
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passions which reason forbids them to indulge, and which are the 

836 ruin of so many ? The prohibition of wealth, and the influence 
of education, and the all-seeing eye of the ruler, will alike help to 
promote temperance; but they will not wholly extirpate the un¬ 
natural loves which have been the destruction of states; and 
against this evil what remedy can be devised ? Lacedaemon and 
Crete give no assistance here ; on the subject of love, as I may 
whisper in your ear, they are against us. Suppose a person were 
to urge that you ought to restore the natural use which existed be¬ 
fore the days of Laius; he would be quite right, but he would not 
be supported by public opinion in either of your states. Or try the 
matter by the test which we apply to all laws,—who will say that the 
permission of such things tends to virtue ? Will' he who is seduced 
learn the habit of courage; or will the seducer acquire temperance ? 
And will any legislator be found to make such actions legal ? 

837 But to judge of this matter truly, we must understand the nature 
of love and friendship, which may take very different forms. For 
we speak of friendship, first, when there is some similarity or 
equality of virtue; secondly, when there is some want; and either 
of these, when in excess, is termed love. The first kind is gentle 
and sociable; the second is fierce and unmanageable; and there is 
also a third kind, which is akin to both, and is under the dominion of 
opposite principles. The one is of the body, and has no regard for 
the character of the beloved; but he who is under the influence of 
the other disregards the body, and is a looker rather than a lover, 
and desires only with his soul to be knit to the soul of his friend ; 
while the intermediate sort is both of the body and of the soul. Here 
are three kinds of love: ought the legislator to prohibit all of them 
equally, or to allow the virtuous love to remain? ‘The latter, 
clearly.’ I expected to gain your approval; but I will reserve the 
task of convincing our friend Cleinias for another occasion. ‘ Very 

838 good.’ To make right laws on this subject is in one point of view- 
easy, and in another most difficult; for we know that in some 
cases most men abstain willingly from intercourse with the fair. 
The unwritten law which prohibits members of the same family 
from such intercourse is strictly obeyed, and no thought of any¬ 
thing else ever enters into the minds of men in general. A little 
word puts out the fire of their lusts. ‘ What is it ? ’ The declara¬ 
tion that such things are hateful to the Gods, and most abominable 
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awsVIIl. and unholy. The reason is that everywhere, in jest and earnest 

Analysis, alike, this is the doctrine which is repeated to all from their earliest 
youth. They see on the stage that an Oedipus or a Thyestes or a 
Macareus, when undeceived, are ready to kill themselves. There is 
an undoubted power in public opinion when no breath is heard 
adverse to the law; and the legislator who would enslave these 
enslaving passions must consecrate such a public opinion all 
through the city. ^ Good: but how can you create it ? ’ A fair 
objection; but I promised to try and find some means of restrain- 
ing loves to their natural objects. A law which would extirpate 
unnatural love as effectually as incest is at present extirpated, 
would be the source of innumerable blessings, because it would be 
in accordance with nature, and would get rid of excess in eating 
and drinking and of adulteries and frenzies, making men love their 
wives, and having other excellent effects. I can imagine that 
some lusty youth overhears what we are saying, and roars out in 
abusive terms that we are legislating for impossibilities. And so 
a person might have said of the syssitia, or common meals; but 
this is refuted by facts, although even now they are not extended 
to women. ^True.’ There is no impossibility or super-humanity 
in my proposed law, as I shall endeavour to prove. ^ Do so.' 
Will not a man find abstinence more easy when his body is sound 
than when he is in ill-condition? ‘Yes.’ Have we not heard of 840 
Iccus of Tarentum and other wrestlers who abstained wholly 
for a time ? Yet they were infinitely worse educated than our citi¬ 
zens, and far more lusty in their bodies. And shall they have 
abstained for the sake of an athletic contest, and our citizens be 
incapable of a similar endurance for the sake of a much nobler 
victory,—the victory over pleasure, which is true happiness? 
Will not the fear of impiety enable them to conquer that which 
many who were inferior to them have conquered ? ‘ I dare 

say.’ And therefore the law must plainly declare that our citizens 
should not fall below the other animals, who live all together 
in flocks, and yet remain pure and chaste until the time of procrea¬ 
tion comes, when they pair, and are ever after faithful to their 
compact. But if the corruption of public opinion is too great to 841 
allow our first law to be carried out, then our guardians of the law 
must turn legislators, and try their hand at a second law. They 
must minimize the appetites, diverting the vigour of youth into 
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other channels, allowing the practice of love in secret, but making LawsV 
detection shameful. Three higher principles may be brought to analyj 
bear on all these corrupt natures. ^What are they?’ Religion, 
honour, and the love of the higher qualities of the soul. Perhaps 
this is a dream only, yet it is the best of dreams; and if not the 
whole, still, by the grace of God, a part of what we desire may be 
realized. Either men may learn to abstain wholly from any loves, 
natural or unnatural, except of their wedded wives; or, at least, 
they may give up unnatural loves; or, if detected, they shall be 
punished with loss of citizenship, as aliens from the state in their 

842 morals. entirely agree with you,’ said Megillus, ‘but Cleinias 
must speak for himself.’ ‘ I will give my opinion by-and-by.’ 

We were speaking of the syssitia, which will be a natural insti¬ 
tution in a Cretan colony. Whether they shall be established after 
the model of Crete or Lacedaemon, or shall be different from either, 
is an unimportant question wliich may be determined without diffi¬ 
culty. We may, therefore, proceed to speak of the mode of life 
among our citizens, which will be far less complex than in other 
cities ; a state which is inland and not maritime requires only half 
the number of laws. There is no trouble about trade and com¬ 
merce, and a thousand other things. The legislator has only to 
regulate the affairs of husbandmen and shepherds, which will 
be easily arranged, now that the principal questions, such as 
marriage, education, and government, have been settled. 

Let us begin with husbandry: First, let there be a law of Zeus 
against removing a neighbour’s landmark, whether he be a citizen 

843 or stranger. For this is ‘to move the immoveable’; and Zeus, 
the God of kindred; witnesses to the wrongs of citizens, and Zeus, 
the God of strangers, to the wrongs of strangers. The offence of 
removing a boundary shall receive two punishments—the first will 
be inflicted by the God himself; the second by the judges. In the 
next place, the differences between neighbours about encroach¬ 
ments must be guarded against. He who encroaches shall pay 
twofold the amount of the injury; of all such matters the wardens 
of the country shall be the judges, in lesser cases the officers, and 
in greater the whole number of them belonging to any one division. 

Any injury done by cattle, the decoying of bees, the careless firing 

844 of woods, the planting unduly near a neighbour’s ground, shall all be 
visited with proper damages. Such details have been determined 

VOL. V. i 
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LawsVIII, by previous legislators, and need not now be mixed u] 
Analysis, greater matters. Husbandmen have had of old excellent 
about streams and waters; and we need not ^ divert their c 
Anybody may take water from a common stream, if he do 
thereby cut off a private spring; he may lead the water 
direction, except through a house or temple, but he must 
harm beyond the channel. If land is without water the oc 
shall dig down to the clay, and if at this depth he find no 
he shall have a right of getting water from his neighbours 
household; and if their supply is limited, he shall receiv 
them a measure of water fixed by the wardens of the c( 
If there be heavy rains, the dweller on the higher groun( 
not recklessly suffer the water to flow down upon a neij 
beneath him, nor must he who lives upon lower ground or 
in an adjoining house refuse an outlet. If the two parties 
agree, they shall go before the wardens of the city or count 
if a man refuse to abide by their decision, he shall pay dou 
damage which he has caused. 

In autumn God gives us two boons—one the joy of Di 
not to be laid up—the other to be laid up. About the f 
autumn let the law be as follows : He who gathers the 
fruits of autumn, whether grapes or figs, before the time 
vintage, which is the rising of Arcturus, shall pay fifty dr; 
as a fine to Dionysus, if he gathers on his own ground 
his neighbour’s ground, a mina, and two-thirds of a min 
that of any one else. The grapes or figs not used for 
a man may gather when he pleases on his own ground, 
that of others he must pay the penalty of removing ^ 
has not laid down. If he be a slave who has gathered, h 
receive a stroke for every grape or fig. A metic must pi 
the choice fruit; but a stranger may pluck for himself i 
attendant. This right of hospitality, however, does not ex 
storing grapes. A slave who eats of the storing grapes 
shall be beaten, and the freeman be dismissed with a v 
Pears, apples, pomegranates, may be taken secretly, but ] 
is detected in the act of taking them shall be lightly bea 
if he be not more than thirty years of age. The stran^ 
the elder may partake of them, but not carry any 
the latter, if he does not obey the law, shall fail in th 
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petition of virtue, if anybody brings up his offence against LawsV] 

him. Analyst 

Water is also in need of protection, being the greatest element 
of nutrition, and, unlike the other elements—soil, air, and sun— 
which conspire in the growth of plants, easily polluted. And 
therefore he who spoils another’s water, whether in springs or 
reservoirs, either by trenching, or theft, or by means of poisonous 
substances, shall pay the damage and purify the stream. At the 
getting-in of the harvest everybody shall have a right of way 
46 over his neighbour’s ground, provided he is careful to do no 
damage beyond the trespass, or if he himself will gain three 
times as much as his neighbour loses. Of all this the magis¬ 
trates are to take cognizance, and they are to assess the damage 
where the injury does not exceed three minae; cases of greater 
damage can be tried only in the public courts. A charge against 
a magistrate is to be referred to the public courts, and any one 
who is found guilty of deciding corruptly shall pay twofold to 
the aggrieved person. Matters of detail relating to punishments 
and modes of procedure, and summonses, and witnesses to sum- 
• mouses, do not require the mature wisdom of the aged legis¬ 
lator ; the younger generation may determine them according to 
their experience ; but when once determined, they shall remain 
unaltered. 

The following are to be the regulations respecting handicrafts :— 

No citizen, or servant of a citizen, is to practise them. For the 
citizen has already an art and mystery, which is the care of the 
state; and no man can practise two arts, or practise one and 
superintend another. No smith should be a carpenter, and no 
carpenter, having many slaves who are smiths, should look after 
them himself; but let each man practise one art which shall be 
his means of livelihood. The wardens of the city should see to 
847 this, punishing the citizen who offends with temporary deprival 
of his rights—the foreigner shall be imprisoned, fined, exiled. 

Any disputes about contracts shall be determined by the wardens 
of the city up to fifty drachmae—above that sum by the public 
courts. No customs are to be exacted either on imports or ex¬ 
ports. Nothing unnecessary is to be imported from abroad, whether 
for the service of the Gods or for the use of man—neither purple, 
nor other dyes, nor frankincense,—and nothing needed in the 
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LawsVIII, country is to be exported. These things are to be decid 
Analysis, by the twelve guardians of the law who are next in seniority 
five elders. Arms and the materials of war are to be imj 
and exported only with the consent of the generals, and thei 
by the state. There is to be no retail trade either in the 
any other articles. For the distribution of the produce ( 
country, the Cretan laws afford a rule which may be ut 
followed. All shall be required to distribute corn, grain, ar 
and other valuable produce, into twelve portions. Each of 
shall be subdivided into three parts—one for freemen, a 
for servants, and the third shall be sold for the supply of ar 
strangers, and metics. These portions must be equal w! 
the produce be much or little ; and the master of a hou 
may distribute the two portions among his family and his sla 
he pleases—the remainder is to be measured out to the anim 

Next as to the houses in the country—there shall be 
villages, one in the centre of each of the twelve portions ; 
every village there shall be temples and an agora—also s 
for heroes or for any old Magnesian deities who linger abc 
place. In every division there shall be temples of Hestia, 
and Athene, as well as of the local deity, surrounded by 
ings on eminences, which will be the guard-houses of the 
police. The dwellings of the artisans will be thus arran^ 
The artisans shall be formed into thirteen guilds, one of 
will be divided into twelve parts and settled in the city; of t] 
there shall be one in each division of the country. And the : 
trates will fix them on the spots where they will cause th( 
inconvenience and be most serviceable in supplying the w 
the husbandmen. 

The care of the agora will fall to the wardens of the 
Their first duty will be the regulation of the temples whic 
round the market-place ; and their second to see that the m 
are orderly and that fair dealing is observed. They wi 
take care that the sales which the citizens are required to 
to strangers are duly executed. The law shall be, that ( 
first day of each month the auctioneers to whom the sale 
trusted shall offer grain ; and at this sale a twelfth part 
whole shall be exposed, and the foreigner shall supply his 
for a month. On the tenth, there shall be a sale of liquic 
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on the twenty-thirei of animals, skins, woven or woolUni stiifls, and Laivsl 
otlicr things whieli hnshandmen liavc tf) sell and foreigners want anaia- 
to buy. Nont' of tlu'st' eonHnoditi(^s, any more than harl(^y or 
flour, or any otlier ibo<l, may h(' retailed by a eilizen to a 
citizen; but fonugneu's may sell them to one another in the 
foreigners’ niark(*t. must also be butclKU's who will S(‘ll 

parts of anitnnls to fuaugners and craftsmen, and tludr .servants; 
and foreigners may buy lire'wood whohasale of the commissioners 
of w<'>ods, and may s(‘ll retail to foreigners. All other goods must 
he sold in the markt't, at sonu^ plac(* indicat<'d by the magistrates, 

850 and shall he paid ft>r on tlu‘ spot. He who givc's credit, and is 
cheated, will hav<‘ no r(*dr(\ss. In buying or selling, any excc.ss or 
diminution (d* what the law allows shall he registcavd. 'fin'same' 
rule is to be {d)S(’rv<‘d alanit the ])r(^JKu*ty of metics. Anybody who 
practises a handicraft may coitu' and rcanain twenty ynws from 
the day on wln’ch h<* is enrolle<l; at the expiration of this time 
ho shall tak(‘ what he has aiul <lepart. d'h<r only condition whit'h 
is to he imjjost'd upon him as tin* tax (»f his sojoiirn is good 
conduct; and he is not to pay any tax for being allowed to buy 
or sell. But if lu* wants to ('xUanl tlu' time of his .sojourn, and 
has done any servita* to the stat(% and In^ can peu'suade tlu^ 
cotuu'il and assembly to grant his nspu'st, h(* may remain. TIu' 
children of nu'tics may also nu'ti<*s; and tlu^ period of twenty 
years, during whh'it thoy nve ptaanitted to .sojourn, is to count, 
in their case, from tluar hft<*enth yt'ar. 

No mention oeeurs in the Laws of the doctrine of Ideas. The Intk«m 
will of (lod, the' authority of the h'gislator, and the <lignity of 
the soul, have taken tludr plac(* in the mind of Plato, If we 
ask what is that truth or prineiple wineh, towards the end of his 
life, .seems to have uh.sorhed hiin most, like llu' idea of good in 
the Republic, or of beauty in tlu' Symptisiinn, or of the unity of 
virtue in the IV(*tagoras, we should nn.swer I’lic pri(>rity of tlie 
soul to the body: his later systcan mainly hang.s upon this. In 
the Laws, as in tlic Sophist and Statesman, we pass out of the 
region of metaphysical or transcendental ideas into that of 
psychology. 

The opening of the fiflh hook, though abrupt and unconnected 
in stylo, is one of the mo.st (devated passages in Plato. The 
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Pleasure variously regarded by Plato. 

religious feeling which he seeks to diffuse over the commo 
actions of life, the blessedness of living in the truth, the g 
mistake of a man living for himself, the pity as well as ai 
which should be felt at evil, the kindness due to the suppliant 
the stranger, have the temper of Christian philosophy, 
remark‘that elder men, if they want to educate others, sh^ 
begin by educating themselves ; the necessity of creating a s 
of obedience in the citizens ; the desirableness of limiting prope 
the importance of parochial districts, each to be placed w 
the protection of some God or demigod, have almost the ton 
a modern writer. In many of his views of politics, Plato se 
to us, like some politicians of our own time, to be half socii 
half conservative. 

In the Laws, we remark a change in the place assignee 
him to pleasure and pain. There are two ways in which ( 
the ideal systems of morals may regard them : either like 
Stoics, and other ascetics, we may say that pleasure mus 
eradicated; or if this seems unreal to us, we may affirm 
virtue is the true pleasure; and then, as Aristotle says, ‘ U 
brought up to take pleasure in what we ought, exercises a « 
and. paramount influence on human life' (Arist. Eth. Nic. x 
Or as Plato says in the Laws, ' A man will recognize the no 
life as having the greatest pleasure and the least pain, if he 
a true taste ’ (v. 732 E foil.). If we admit that pleasures diff 
kind, the opposition between these two modes of speakii 
rather verbal than real; and in the greater part of the wri 
of Plato they alternate with each other. In the Republic 
mere suggestion that pleasure may be the chief good, is rec( 
by Socrates with a cry of abhorrence (vi. 509 A); but ir 
Philebus, innocent pleasures vindicate their right to a plac 
the scale of goods (66 D). In the Protagoras (357), spes 
in the person of Socrates rather than in his own, Plato ac 
the calculation of pleasure to be the true basis of ethics, \ 
in the Phaedo (68, 69) he indignantly denies that the exch 
of one pleasure for another is the exchange of virtue. So 
of the mark are they who would attribute to Plato entire 
sistency in thoughts or words. 

He acknowledges that the second state is inferior to the fi 
in this, at any rate, he is consistent; and he still casts lor 
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eyes upon the ideal (v. 739). Several features of the first are Laws 
retained in the second : the education of men and women is to Introdl 
be as far as possible the same (vii. 804 foil.; especially 805 C); they 
are to have common meals, though separate, the men by them- 
selves, the women with their children (vii. 806 E); and they are 
both to serve in the army (vii. 805,806) ; the citizens, if not actually 
communists, are in spirit communistic ; they are to be lovers of 
equality (v. 741 A) ; only a certain amount of wealth is permitted 
to them (vi. 754), and their burdens and also their privileges are to 
be proportioned to this (vi. 765 C ; xii. 955 D). The constitution 
in the Laws is a timocracy of wealth (v. 744 D), modified by an 
aristocracy of merit (vi. 755 ; xii. 951). Yet the political philoso¬ 
pher will observe that the first of these two principles is fixed and 
permanent, while the latter is uncertain and dependent on the 
opinion of the multitude. Wealth, after all, plays a great part in 
the Second Republic of Plato. Like other politicians, he deems 
that a property qualification will contribute stability to the state 
(iii. 698 B, C). The four classes are derived from the constitution of 
Athens, just as the form of the city, which is clustered around a 
citadel set on a hill (vi. 778 C), is suggested by the Acropolis at 
Athens. Plato, writing under Pythagorean influences, seems 
really to have supposed that the well-being of the city depended 
almost as much on the number 5040 as on justice and moderation 
(v. 741 A, B). But he is not prevented by Pythagoreanism from 
observing the effects which climate and soil exercise on the . 
characters of nations (v. 747). 

He was doubtful in the Republic whether the ideal or com¬ 
munistic state could be realized, but was at the same time prepared 
to maintain that whether it existed or not made no difference to 
the philosopher, who will in any case regulate his life by it (Rep. 
ix. 592 B). He has now lost faith in the practicability of his 
scheme—he is speaking to ‘ men, and not to Gods or sons of Gods ’ 

(Laws ix. 853 C). Yet he still maintains it to be the true pattern 
of the state, which we must approach as nearly as possible (v. 739 
E): as Aristotle says, ‘ After having created a more general form of 
state, he gradually brings it round to the other ’ (Pol. ii. 6, § 4). 

He does not observe, either here or in the Republic, that in such a 
commonwealth there would be little room ‘for the development of 
individual character. In several respects the second state is an im- 
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Laws, provement on the first, especially in being based more distinctly on 
iTRODuc- the dignity of the soul. The standard of truth, justice, temperance, 
TioN. -g ^g Republic ;—in one respect higher, for tem¬ 

perance is now regarded, not as a virtue, but as the condition of all 
virtue (iii. 696). It is finally acknowledged that the virtues are all 
one and connected (i. 630 A), and that if they are separated, courage 
is the lowest of them (i. 631 C). The treatment of moral questions 
is less speculative but more human. The idea of good has dis¬ 
appeared ; the excellences of individuals—of him who is faithful 
in a civil broil (i. 630), of the examiner who is incorruptible (xii. 
947), are the patterns to which the lives of the citizens are to 
conform. Plato is never weary of speaking of the honour of the 
soul, which can only be honoured truly by being improved (v. 727 
foil.). To make the soul as good as possible, and to prepare her 
for communion with the Gods in another world by communion 
with divine virtue in this, is the end of life (x. 904 D). If the 
Republic is far superior to the Laws in form and style, and perhaps 
in reach of thought, the Laws leave on the mind of the modern 
reader much more strongly the impression of a struggle against 
evil, and an enthuSiam for human improvement. When Plato 
says that he must carry out that part.of his ideal which is prac¬ 
ticable (Laws V. 746), he does not appear to have reflected that part 
of an ideal cannot be detached from the whole. 

The great defect of both his constitutions is the fixedness which 
he seeks to impress upon them. He had seen the Athenian 
empire, almost within the limits of his own life, wax and wane, 
but he never seems to have asked himself what would happen if, 
a century from the time at which he was writing, the Greek 
character should have as much changed as in the century which 
had preceded. He fails to perceive that the greater part of the 
political life of a nation is not that which is given them by 
their legislators, but that which they give themselves. He has 
never reflected that without progress there cannot be order, and 
that mere order can only be preserved by an unnatural and despotic 
repression. The possibility of a great nation or of an universal 
empire arising never occurred to him. He sees the enfeebled and 
distracted state of the Hellenic world in his own later life, and 
thinks that the remedy is to make the laws unchangeable. The 
same want of insight is apparent in his judgments about art. He 
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Fixedness, not progress, the aim of Plato. 

would like to have the forms of sculpture and of music fixed as in 
Egypt. lie docs not consider that this would bo fatal to the true 
principles of art, which, as Soiu'ates had liiinsc'lf tauf^lit, was to give 
life (Xcn. Mem. iii. lo. 6). Wc' wonder how, familiar as he was with 
the statues of Pheidias, h<' could have (MKlur<‘<l the lifeless and half- 
monstrous works of Egyptian sculpture. The ‘ chants of Isis ’ 
(Laws ii. 657 B), we might think, would have barbarous in an 
Athenian car. But although h<' is awani that ther<' are sonic 
things wdiich are not so w(‘ll among ‘the children of the Nile’ 
(xii. 953 E; V. 7.47 C), ht^ is d(H‘idy struck with tlu^ stability of 
Egyptian institutions. Both in politics and in art Plato seems to 
have seen no way of liringing order out of disorder, except by 
taking a step backwards. Antiquity, compared with the world in 
which he lived, had a .sacredm^ss and authority for liiin : the men of 
a former age were supp('>S(‘d by him to have' had a sensi^ of rever¬ 
ence which was wanting anu>ng his contc'injioraries (xii. 948 C). 

He could imagine the (‘arly stages (d'civilization ; he n<W('r thought 
of what the future might bring ibrlh. Ilis t‘xp(‘rience is confined to 
two or three centuries, to a few (‘xr(*<'k stat<'s, and to an uncertain 
report of Egypt and tiie East. Tlu'rt' are many ways in which 
the limitations of th(‘ir knowledge aneetc^d tlu‘ g('nius of the Greeks. 
In criticism they \wovo Wko childrt'U, having an acute vision of 
things which were nt^ar to them, bliml to jiossibilities which were 
in the distance. 

The colony is to n'ceive from tlu’ mother-country lun* original 
constitution, and stiim; of first guardians of tlie law (vi. 752). 
The guardians of the law are to be ministers of justieti (ix. 855 I)), 
and the president of e<hu‘ation is to take pree^'thmec^ of lliem all 
(vi. 765 E). They are to ketq) tlu' n^gisters of jiroperty (vi. 754 
D), to make regulations for trade (xi. 920 C), and tlicy are to be 
supcrannnatcd at sevtmty years of agt-' (vi, 755 B). Several 
quc.stions of modern ]>olities, such as the liimtatitm of property 
(vi. 754 D), tlie enforcement of <‘(lucation (vii. 804 D), tlu^ relations 
of classes (vi. 759 B), arc antiinpalixl by Plato. He hopes that in 
his state will be found neitlun* poverty nor riches; every man 
having the necessaries of life, ho iuhxI not go fortune-hunting in 
marriage (vi. 774 C). AlnuKst in tlu^ spirit of the Gospel he would 
say, ‘ How hardly can a rich man dwell in a perfect state.’ For he 
cannot he a good man who is always gaining too much and 
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cxxxviii Plato s attityde towards wealth and trade. 

Laws. spending too little (Laws v. 742 E foil.; cp. Arist. Eth. Nic. iv. 2, 
Introduc- § 3). Plato, though he admits wealth as a political element, would 
deny that material prosperity can be the foundation of a really 
great community. A man’s soul, ^s he often says, is more to be 
esteemed than his body; and his body than external goods (v. 743). 
He repeats (iv. 705 B) the complaint which has been made in 
all ages, that the love of money is the corruption of states. He 
has a sympathy with thieves and burglars, ' many of whom are 
men of ability and greatly to be pitied, because their souls are 
hungering and thirsting all their lives long ’ (v. 831 E foil.); but 
he has little sympathy with shopkeepers or retailers, although he 
makes the reflection, which sometimes occurs to ourselves, that 
such occupations, if they were carried on honestly by the best 
men and women, would be delightful and honourable (xi. 918 D). 
For traders and artisans a moderate gain was, in his opinion, best 
(xi. 920 C). He has never, like modern writers, idealized the 
wealth of nations (v. 742 C foil.), any more than he has worked 
out the problems of political economy, which among the ancients 
had not yet grown into a science. The isolation of Greek states, 
their constant wars, the want of a free industrial population, and 
of the modern methods and instruments of 'credit,’ prevented 
any great extension of commerce among them ; and so hindered 
them from forming a theory of the laws which regulate the 
accumulation and distribution of wealth. 

The constitution of the army is aristocratic and also democratic ; 
official appointment is combined with popular election. The two 
principles are carried out as follows: The guardians of the 
law nominate generals out of whom three are chosen by those who 
are or have been of the age for military service ; and the generals 
elected have the nomination of certain of the inferior officers. 
But if either in the case of the generals or of the inferior officers 
any one is ready to swear that he knows of a better man than 
those nominated, he may put the claims of his candidate to the 
vote of the whole army, or of the division of the service which he 
will, if elected, command (vi. 755). There is a general assembly, 
but its functions, except at elections, are hardly noticed (cp. vi. 
758 D and 764 A). In the election of the Boule, Plato again 
attempts to mix aristocracy and democracy. This is effected, first, 
as in the Servian constitution, by balancing wealth and numbers ; 



Criticism of the manner of election in the Laws, cxxxix 

for it cannot be supposed that those who possessed a higher qualifi- Laws. 
cation were equal in number with those who had a lower, and yet Introduc- 
they have an equal number of representatives. In the second 
place, all classes are compelled to vote in the election of senators 
from the first and second class; but the fourth class is not com¬ 
pelled to elect from the third, nor the third and fourth from the 
fourth. Thirdly, out of the i8o persons who are thus chosen from 
each of the four classes, 720 in all, 360 are to be taken by lot; 
these form the council for the year (vi. 756). 

These political adjustments of Plato’s will be criticised by the 
practical statesman as being for the most part fanciful and in¬ 
effectual. He will observe, first of all, that the only real check 
on democracy is the division into classes. The second of the 
three proposals, though ingenious, and receiving some light from 
the apathy to politics which is often shown by the higher classes 
in a democracy, would have little power in times of excitement 
and peril, when the precaution was most needed. At such 
political crises, all the lower classes would vote equally with the 
higher. The subtraction of half the persons chosen at the first 
election by the . chances of the lot would not raise the character 
of the senators, and is open to the objection of uncertainty, which 
necessarily attends this and similar schemes of double repre¬ 
sentative government. Nor can the voters be expected to retain 
the continuous political interest required for carrying out such a 
proposal as Plato’s. Who could select 180 persons of each class, 
fitted to be senators? And whoever were chosen by the voter 
in the first instance, his wishes might be neutralized by the 
action of the lot. Yet the scheme of Plato is not really so ex¬ 
travagant as the actual constitution of Athens, in which all the 
senators appear to have been elected by lot {dirb Kvdfxov fiovX^vTaC)^ 
at least, after the revolution made by Cleisthenes; for the con¬ 
stitution of the senate which was established by Solon probably 
had some aristocratic features, though their precise nature is 
unknown to us. The ancients knew that election by lot was the 
most democratic of all modes of appointment, seeming to say in 
the objectionable sense, that ^ one man is as good as another.’ 

Plato, who is desirous of mingling different elements, makes a 
partial use of the lot, which he applies to candidates already 
elected by vote. He attempts also to devise a system of checks 
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The constitution of the Laws, 

taws. and balances such as he supposes to have been intended by the 

TRODuc- ancient legislators. We are disposed to say to him, as he himself 
says in a remarkable passage (iv. 709 A), that 'no man ever legis* 
lates, but accidents of all sorts, which legislate for us in all sorts 
of ways. The violence of war and the hard necessity of poverty 
are constantly overturning governments and changing laws.’ And 
yet, as he adds, the true legislator is still required: he must 
eo-operate with circumstances. Many things which are ascribed to 
human foresight are the result of chance. Ancient, and in a less 
degree modern political constitutions, are never consistent with 
themselves, because they are never framed on a single design, 
but are added to from time to time as new elements arise and 
gain the preponderance in the state. We often attribute to the 
wisdom of our ancestors great political effects which have sprung 
unforeseen from the accident of the situation. Power, not wisdom, 
is most commonly the source of political revolutions. And the 
result, as in the Roman Republic, of the co-existence of opposite 
elements in the same state is, not a balance of power or an 
equable progress of liberal principles, but a conflict of forces, of 
which one or other may happen to be in the ascendant. In Greek 
history, as well as in Plato’s conception of it, this ' progression 
by antagonism ’ involves reaction : the aristocracy expands into 
democracy and returns again to tyranny. 

The constitution of the Laws may be said to consist, besides 
the magistrates, mainly of three elements,—an administrative 
Council, the judiciary, and the Nocturnal Council, which is 
an intellectual aristocracy, composed of priests and the ten 
eldest guardians of the law and some younger co-opted members. 
To this latter chiefly are assigned the functions of legislation, 
but to be exercised with a sparing hand. The powers of the 
ordinary council are administrative rather than legislative. The 
whole number of 360, as in the Athenian constitution, is dis¬ 
tributed among the months of the year according to the number 
of the tribes. Not more than one-twelfth is to be in office at 
once, so that the government would be made up of twelve ad¬ 
ministrations succeeding one another in the course of the year. 
They are to exercise a general superintendence, and, like the 
Athenian counsellors, are to preside in monthly divisions over 
all assemblies (vi. 758). Of the ecclesia over which they presided 
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Criticism of it. 

(vi. 758 D, see above) little is said, and that little relates to com- Laix 
paratively trifling duties (viii. 850). Nothing is less present to the Introj 
mind of Plato than a House of Commons, carrying on 3^ear by 
year the work of legislation. For he supposes the laws to be 
already provided. As little would he approve of a body like the 
Roman Senate. The people and the aristocracy alike are to be 
represented, not by assemblies, but by officers elected for one 
or two years, except the guardians of the law, who are elected 
for twenty years (vi. 755 B). 

The evils of this system are obvious. If in any state, as Plato 
says in the Statesman (292 E), it is easier to find fifty good 
draught-players than fifty good rulers, the greater part of the 
360 who compose the council must be unfitted to rule. The 
unfitness would be increased by the short period during which 
they held office. There would be no traditions of government 
among them, as in a Greek or Italian oligarchy, and no indi¬ 
vidual would be responsible for any of their acts. Everything 
seems to have been sacrificed to a false notion of equality, ac¬ 
cording to which all have a turn of ruling and being ruled. In 
the constitution of the Magnesian state Plato has not emancipated 
himself from the limitations of ancient politics. His government 
may be described as a democracy of magistrates elected by the 
people. He never troubles himself about the political consistency 
of his scheme. He does indeed say that the greater part of the 
good of this world arises, not from equality, but from proportion, 
which he calls the judgment of Zeus (vi. 757; cp. Aristotle’s 
Distributive Justice, N. E. v. 5), but he hardly makes any attempt 
to carry out the principle in practice. There is no attempt to 
proportion representation to merit; nor is there any body in his 
commonwealth which represents the life either of a class or of 
the whole state. The manner of appointing magistrates is taken 
chiefly from the old democratic constitution of Athens, of which 
it retains some of the worst features, such as the use of the 
lot, while by doing away with the political character of the 
popular assembly the mainspring of the machine is taken out. 

The guardians of the law, thirty-seven in number, of whom 
the ten eldest reappear as a part of the Nocturnal Council at the 
end of the twelfth book (051 E), are to be elected by the whole 
military class (vi. 753 B), but they are to hold office for twenty 
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Laws. years, and would therefore have an oligarchical rather than a 

jTRODuc. democratic character. Nothing is said of the manner in which the 
functions of the Nocturnal Council are to be harmonized with 
those of the guardians of the law, or as to how the ordinary 
council is related to it. 

Similar principles are applied to inferior offices. To some the ap¬ 
pointment is made by vote, to others by lot (vi. 759). In the elections 
to the priesthood, Plato endeavours to mix or balance in a friendly 
manner ‘ demus and not demus’ (vi. 759 B). The commonwealth 
of the Laws, like the Republic, cannot dispense with a spiritual 
head, which is the same in both—the oracle of Delphi. From this 
the laws about all divine things are to be derived. The final 
selection of the Interpreters (vi. 759), the choice of an heir for a 
vacant lot (ix. 856), the punishment for removing a deposit (xi. 913, 
914), are also to be determined by it. Plato is not disposed to 
encourage amateur attempts to revive religion in states. For, 
as he says in the Laws, ' To institute religious rites is the work 
of a great intelligence’ (x. 909 E). 

Though the council is framed on the model of the Athenian 
Boule, the law courts of Plato do not equally conform to the 
pattern of the Athenian dicasteries. Plato thinks that the judges 
should speak and ask questions:—this is not possible if they are 
numerous; he would, therefore, have a few judges only, but good 
ones (vi. 766 D, E ; ix. 855 D, E). He is nevertheless aware that both 
in public and private suits there must be a popular element (vi, 
768 A, B). He insists that the whole people must share in the 
administration of justice—in public causes they are to take the first 
step, and the final decision is to remain with them. In private 
suits they are also to retain a share; ' for the citizen who has no 
part in the administration of justice is apt to think that he has no 
share in the state. For this reason there is to be a court of law in 
every tribe (i. e. for about every 2,000 citizens), and the judges are 
to be chosen by lot.’ Of the courts of law he gives what he calls 
a superficial sketch. Nor, indeed, is it easy to reconcile his various 
accounts of them. It is however clear that although some officials, 
like the guardians of the law, the wardens of the agora, city, and 
country have power to inflict minor penalties, the administration 
of justice is in the main popular. The ingenious expedient of 
di-^iding the questions of law and fact between a judge and jury, 
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which would have enabled Plato to ronihine the popular element Lau 
with the judicial, did not occur to him or to any otluu' ancient Introi 
political philosopher. Thoup^h desirous of limiting the num]>cr of 
judges, and thereby confining the office to peu'sons sp(M'ialIy fitted 
for it, he docs not seem to have'understood that a l^od^^ of law must 
be formed by decisions as W(‘ll as by h'gal ena<'tm(-nts. 

He would have men in the first plac'e seek justit'e from their 
friends and neighbours, h(‘caus{\ as lu' truly nunarks, tliey know 
best the questions at issiu' (vi. 766 K); th(\s(' ar<^ called in another 
passage (xii. 956 H) arbiters rallnu- than judges. Hut if they can¬ 
not settle the matter, it is to be r<‘ferr<’d to ihr courts of the tribes, 
and a higher penalty is to be paid by the party who is unsuccess¬ 
ful in the suit (xii, 956 C\ I>). There is a furtluu' ap])eal allowed to 
the select judges, with a further increase (»f ptmalty. 'fhe sedect 
judges are to be ap]>oint<'d by tlu^ inagistrat<'S, who are to tdioosc 
one from every magistracy (vi. 767 C'K 'flu'y are to hc‘ (dected 
annually, and therefore probably for a year only, and an* liable to 
be called to account befon^ the guardians of the law (vi. 767 K). 

In cases of which death is the penalty, tlu' trial takt's plac<^ before 
a special court, which is ('omposed <»f ilu* guardians of the law 
and of the judges of appt'al (i.x. B55 (\ 0). 

In treating of tlu' subji'et in Hook ix {B55; cp, xii. 956 K), he 
proposes to leave for the most part the methods of proe(‘dure to 
a younger generation of l(‘gislators ; the proe<*dur(* in capital causes 
he dctennin<‘s himstdf He insists that the vote of tiu‘ jutlges shall 
be given openly, and lK;fore tlu'y Volt? tlu^y arc tt> hear spt'tndie.s 
from the plaintilf and defendant, 'flu'y an? thtm to take evidence 
in support of wdiat has Ixum said, and to (*xamine witnesses. The 
eldest judge is to ask his questions first, and thtm tlu? seet>nd, and 
then the third. The interrogatories an^ tt> t*ontinm^ for three days, 
and the evidence is to In? written down (ix. B55, B56). Apj)are?ntly 
he docs not expet't the jiulgt's to l>e prof(?ssional lawyers, any 
more than ho expects the nuunbers of tlie council to he trained 
statesmen. 

In forming marriage comu'xions, Plato supposes that the public 
interest will prevail over private inelinati<m (vi. 773). There w%as 
nothing in this very shocking to the notions of Clreeks, among 
whom the feeling of love t{>wanis the other sex was almost 
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Laws. deprived of sentiment or romance. Married life is to be regulated 

iTRODuc- solely with a view to the good of the state. The newly-married 
couple are not allowed to absent themselves from their respective 
syssitia^ even during their honeymoon (vi. 780 B) ; they are to 
give their whole mind to the procreation of children (vi. 775 D, E ; 
783 D, E); their duties to one another at a later period of life are 
not a matter about which the state is equally solicitous (vi. 784). 
Divorces are readily allowed for incompatibility of temper (xi.929, 
930). As in the Republic, physical considerations seem almost to 
exclude moral and social ones. To modern feelings there is a 
degree of coarseness in Plato’s treatment of the subject. Yet he 
also makes some shrewd remarks on marriage, as for example, 
that a man who does not marry for money will not be the humble 
servant of his wife (vi. 774 C). And he shows a true conception of 
the nature of the family, when he requires that the newly-married 
couple ‘ should leave their father and mother,’ and have a separate 
home (vi. 776 B). He also provides against extravagance in 
marriage festivals (vi. 775 A), which in some states of society, 
for instance in the case of the Hindoos, has been a social evil 
of the first magnitude. 

In treating of property, Plato takes occasion to speak of property 
in slaves (vi. 776, 777). They are to be treated with perfect justice ; 
but, for their own sake, to be kept at a distance. The motive is 
not so much humanity to the slave, of which there are hardly any 
traces (although Plato allows that many in the hour of peril have 
found a slave more attached than members of their own family), 
but the self-respect which the freeman and citizen owes to himself 
(cp. Rep. viii. 549 A). If they commit crimes, they are doubly 
punished (ix. 867, 868; viii.. 844 E foil.) ; if they inform against 
illegal practices of their masters, they are to receive a protection, 
which would probably be ineffectual, from the guardians of the 
law; in rare cases they are to be set free (xi. 932 D, E). Plato 
still breathes the spirit of the old Hellenic world, in which slavery 
was a necessity, because leisure must be provided for the citizen. 

The education propounded in the Laws differs in several 
points from that of the Republic. Plato seems to have reflected 
as deeply and earnestly on the importance of infancy as Rousseau, 
or Jean Paul (cp. the saying of the latter—‘Not the moment of 
death, but the moment of birth, is probably the more important’). 



Poetry in education: Mathematics. cj 

He would dx the ainuscincnts ol children in the hope of fixing Lawi 
their characters in after-life (vii. 797, 8). In the spirit of the introd 
statesman who said, ‘ Let me; make the ballads of a country, 
and 1 care not who make their lawsf Plato would say, ‘ Let the 
amusements of children be unchangetl, and they will not want 
to change the laws’ (vii. 798 C}, The ‘ (loddess Ilarmonia* plays 
a great part in Plah)\s ideas of educati(m. I'he natural restless 
force of life in children, ‘who do nothing but roar until they 
arc three years old,’ is gradually to Ik; reduced to law and order 
(vii. 792 A; cp. ii. 653 K foil.). As in the Republic, he fixes 
certain forms in whicli songs arc to be composed : (r) they are 
to be strains of cluMudiihicss and good omen; (u) they are to be 
hymns or pra^^ers addrcsst;(l to tlu; (lods; (3) they are to sing 
only of the; lawful and good (vii. Ikx>, Boi). 'fho pot;ls are again 
expelled, or rather ironically invited to dt'part; and those who 
remain arc recpurc'd to submit th<*ir poems to the ccn.sorship of 
the magistrates (vii. 817.) Youth are no longcu* compelled to 
commit to memory many thousand lyric and tragic Greek verses; 
yet, perhaps, a worse fate is in store for them. Plato has no belief 
in the ‘liberty of proplu‘sying’; anti having guarded against 
the dangers of lyric pt>ctry, h<‘ remtanbers that there is an ec{ual 
danger in other writings. I L' camu>t Icavt' his old enemies, the 
Sophists, in poss<\ssion ol tlu* licld ; and thendbre he proposc.s 
that youth shall h^arn by h<;art, instead of the com])ositions of 
poets or j)rose wring's, his own inspired work on laws (vii. 810, 

811). 'rhes<;, anti music and mathematics, are the chief parts of 
his education. 

Mathematics art* to be cuItivat<Ki, ntU as in tlie Republic with 
a view to the science t>r the idea of gootl, though the higher 
use of them is not altogctlu'r cxcludctl (vii. 8i8 C, 1)), but 
rather with a religious and political aim. 'fhey are a sacred 
study which teaches men liovv to di.strihutc the portions of a 
state (v. 737, 8; 7.(6 1) lull.), and which is to he pursued in 
order that they may k'arn not to blaspheme about astronomy 
(vii. 821 C). Against three mathematical errors Plato is in pro¬ 
found earnest. First, the error of .supposing that the three 
dimensions of length, breadth, and lieight, are really commen¬ 
surable with one another (vii. 820). The difficulty which he feels 
is analogous to the difficulty wliich he formerly felt about the 
VOL. V. k 
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Laws. connexion of ideas, and is equally characteristic of ancient 

NTRODUC- philosophy: he fixes his mind on the point of difference, and 
cannot at the same time take in the similarity. Secondly, he is 
puzzled about the nature of fractions : in the Republic (vii. 525 E), 
he is disposed to deny the possibility of their existence. Thirdly, 
his optimism leads him to insist (unlike.the Spanish king who 
thought that he could have improved on the mechanism of the 
heavens) on the perfect or circular movement of the heavenly 
bodies (vii. 821, 822). He appears to mean, that instead of re-, 
garding the stars as overtaking or being overtaken by one 
another, or as planets wandering in many paths, a more com¬ 
prehensive survey of the heavens would enable us to infer that 
they all alike moved in a circle around a centre (cp. Timaeus 
40 foil.; Rep. X. 617). He probably suspected, though unacquainted 
with the true cause, that the appearance of the heavens did not 
agree with the reality: at any rate, his notions of what was right 
or fitting easily overpowered the results of actual observation. 
To the early astronomers, who lived at the revival of science, 
as to Plato, there was nothing absurd in a prio^H astronomy, 
and they would probably have made fewer real discoveries if 
they had followed any other track. (Cp. Introduction to the 
Republic, p. cix foil.) 

The science of dialectic is nowhere mentioned by name in 
the Laws, nor is anything said of the education of after-life. 
The child is to begin to learn at ten years of age : he is to be 
taught reading and writing for three years, from ten to thirteen, 
and no longer; and for three years more, from thirteen to six¬ 
teen, he is to be instructed in music (vii. 810). The great fault 
which Plato finds in the contemporary education is the almost 
total ignorance of arithmetic and astronomy, in which the Greeks 
would do well to take, a lesson from the Egyptians (vii. 819 
A, B ; cp. Rep. vii. 525 foil.). Dancing and wrestling are to have 
a military character (vii. 796), and women as well as men are to be 
taught the use of arms (vii. 794 D, 804 E). The military spirit 
which Plato has vainly endeavoured to expel in the first two 
books returns again in the seventh and eighth. He has evidently 
a sympathy with the soldier, as well as with the poet, and he 
is no mean master of the art, or at least of the theory, of war 
(cp. Laws vi. 760 foil.; vii. 813 ; viii. 829 ; Rep. v. 467-470), though 
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inclining rather to the Spartan than to the Athenian practice of 
it (Laws iv. 706, 707). Of a supreme or master science which 
was to be the ^coping-stone’ of the rest, few traces appear in 
the Laws. He seems to have lost faith in it, or perhaps to 
have realized that the time for such a science had not yet come, 
and that he was unable to fill up the outline which he had 
sketched. There is no requirement that the guardians of the 
law shall be philosophers, although they are to know the unity 
of virtue (xii. 965), and the connexion of the sciences (967, 968). 
Nor are we told that the leisure of the citizens, when they are 
grown up, is to be devoted to any intellectual employment. In 
this respect we note a falling off from the Republic, but also 
there is ^ the returning to it ’ of which Aristotle speaks in the 
Politics. The public and family duties of the citizens are to be 
their main business, and these would, no doubt, take up a great 
deal more time than in the modern world we are willing to 
allow to either of them (vii. 807). Plato no longer entertains the 
idea of any regular training to be pursued under the superin¬ 
tendence of the state from eighteen to thirty, or from thirty to 
thirty-five ; he has taken the first step downwards on ^ Constitution 
Hill ’ (Rep. viii. 547, 548). But he maintains as earnestly as ever 
that ^ to men living under this second polity there remains the 
greatest of all works, the education of the soul,’ and that no 
bye-work should be allowed to interfere with it. Night and day 
are not long enough for the consummation of it (vii. 807 D). 

Few among us are either able or willing to carry education 
into later life ; five or six years spent at school, three or four 
at a university, or in the preparation for a profession, an occa¬ 
sional attendance at a lecture to which we are invited by friends 
when we have an hour to spare from house-keeping or money¬ 
making—these comprise, as a matter of fact, the education even 
of the educated; and then the lamp is extinguished ^ more truly 
than Heracleitus’ sun, never to be lighted again ’ (Rep. vi. 
497 B). The description which Plato gives in the Republic of 
the state of adult education among his contemporaries may be 
applied almost word for word to our own age. He does not 
however acquiesce in this widely-spread want of a higher edu¬ 
cation ; he would rather seek to make every man something 
of a philosopher before he enters on the duties of active life. 
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Iviii The serioztsness and frivolity of human life. 

'.aws. But in the Laws he no longer prescribes any regular course of 

TRODuc- Study which is to be ‘pursued in mature years. Nor does he 
remark that the education of after-life is of another kind, and 
must consist with the majority of the world rather in the im¬ 
provement of character than in the acquirement of knowledge. 
It comes from the study of ourselves and other men : from 
moderation and experience: from reflection on circumstances : 
from the pursuit of high aims: from a right use of the oppor¬ 
tunities of life. It is the preservation of what we have been, 
and the addition of something more. The power of abstract 
study or continuous thought is very rare, but such a training as 
this can be given by every one to himself. 

The singular passage in Book vii. (803 C), in which Plato 
describes life as a pastime, like many other passages in the 
Laws, is imperfectly expressed. Two thoughts seem to be 
struggling in his mind : first, the reflection, to which he returns 
at the end of the passage (804 B), that men are playthings or 
puppets, and that God only is the serious aim of human en¬ 
deavours ; this suggests to him the afterthought that, although 
playthings, they are the playthings of the Gods, and that this is 
the best of them. The cynical, ironical fancy of the moment 
insensibly passes into a religious sentiment. In another passage 
he says that life is a game of which God, who is the player, 
shifts the pieces so as to procure the victory of good on the 
whole (x. 903 D foil.). Or once more : Tragedies are acted on 
the stage; but the best and noblest of them is the imitation of 
the noblest life, which we affirm to be the life of our whole 
state (vii. 817). Again, life is a chorus, as well as a sort of 
mystery, in which we have the Gods for playmates (ii. 653 
C, D ; 655 A). Men imagine that war is their serious pursuit, 
and they make war that they may return to their amusements. 
But neither wars nor amusements are the true satisfaction of 
men, which is to be found only in the society of the Gods, in 
sacrificing to them and propitiating them (vii. 803 D, E). Like a 
Christian ascetic, Plato seems to suppose that life should be 
passed wholly in the enjoyment of divine things. And after 
meditating in amazement on the sadness and unreality of the 
world, he adds, in a sort of parenthesis, ^ Be cheerful. Sirs ’ 
(Shakespeare, Tempest, act iv. sc. i). 



The relation of the sexes. 

In one of the noblest passages of Plato, he speaks of the re¬ 
lation of the sexes (viii. 835-842). Natural relations between 
members of the same family have been established of old; a 
‘ little word ’ has put a stop to incestuous connexions. But un¬ 
natural unions of another kind continued to prevail at Crete 
and Lacedaemon, and were even justified by the example of the 
Gods (i. 636 C). They, too, might be banished, if the feeling that 
they were unholy and abominable could sink into the minds of 
men. The legislator is to cry aloud, and spare not, ^ Let not men 
fall below the level of the beasts’ (viii. 840 D). Plato does not 
shrink, like some modern philosophers, from ^ carrying on war 
against the mightiest lusts of mankind ’ (viii. 835 C) ; neither 
does he expect to extirpate them, but only to confine them 
to their natural use and purpose, by the enactments of law, 
and by the influence of public opinion. He will not feed them 
by an over-luxurious diet, nor allow the healthier instincts ot 
the soul to be corrupted by music and poetry. The prohibition 
of excessive wealth is, as he says, a very considerable gain in 
the way of temperance (viii. 836 A), nor does he allow of those en¬ 
thusiastic friendships between older and younger persons which 
in his earlier writings appear to be alluded to with a certain 
degree of amusement and without reproof (cp. Introduction to 
the Symposium, suh fin,). Sappho and Anacreon are celebrated 
by him in the Charmides and the Phaedrus ; hut they would have 
been expelled from the Magnesian state. 

Yet he does not suppose that the rule of absolute purity can 
be enforced on all mankind. Something must be conceded to 
the weakness of human nature. He therefore adopts a ^ second 
legal standard of honourable and dishonourable, having a second 
standard of right.’ He would abolish altogether ^ the connexion 
of men vdth men. ... As to women, if any man has to do with 
any but those who come into his house duly married by sacred 
rites, and he ofiends publicly in the face of all mankind, we shall 
be right in enacting that he be deprived of civic honours and 
privileges.’ But feeling also that it is impossible wholly to con¬ 
trol the mightiest passions of mankind,’ Plato, like other legis¬ 
lators, makes a compromise. The offender must not be found 
out; decency, if not morality, must be respected. In this he 
appears to agree with the practice of all civilized ages and 
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1 The law of decency. 

Laws. countries. Much may be truly said by the moralist on the com- 

[ntroduc- parative harm of open and concealed vice. Nor do we deny that 
some moral evils are better turned out to the light, because, like 
diseases, when exposed, they are more easily cured. And 
secrecy introduces mystery which enormously exaggerates their 
power; a mere animal want is thus elevated into a sentimental 
ideal. It may very well be that a word spoken in season about 
things which are commonly concealed may have an excellent 
effect. But having regard to the education of youth, to the 
innocence of children, to the sensibilities of women, to the 
decencies of society, Plato and the world in general are not 
wrong in insisting that some of the worst vices, if they must 
exist, should be kept out of sight; this, though only a second-best 
rule, is a support to the weakness of human nature. There are 
some things which may be whispered in the closet, but should 
not be shouted on the housetop. It may be said of this, as of 
many other things, that it is a great part of education to know to 
whom they are to be spoken of, and when, and where. 

Analysis. BOOK IX. Punishments of offences and modes of procedure 853 
come next in order. We have a sense of disgrace in making 
regulations for all the details of crime in a virtuous and well- 
ordered state. But seeing that we are legislating for men and 
not for Gods, there is no uncharitableness in apprehending that 
some one of our citizens may have a heart, like the seed which 
has touched the ox’s horn, so hard as to be impenetrable to 
the law. Let our first enactment be directed against the rob¬ 
bing of temples. No well-educated citizen will be guilty of such 
a crime, but one of their servants, or some stranger, may, and 
with a view to him, and at the same time with a remoter eye to 854 
the general infirmity of human nature, I will lay down the law, 
beginning with a prelude. To the intending robber we will say— 

O sir, the complaint which troubles you is not human; but some 
curse hks fallen upon you, inherited from the crimes of your 
ancestors, of which you must purge yourself: go and sacrifice to 
the Gods, associate with the good, avoid the wicked; and if you 
are cured of the fatal impulse, well; but if not, acknowledge 
death to be better than life, and depart. 

These are the accents, soft and low, in which we address the 
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would-be criminal. And if he will not listen, then cry aloud as Laws I 
with the sound of a trumpet: Whosoever robs-a temple, if he be Analysi 
a slave or foreigner shall be branded in the face and hands, and 
scourged, and cast naked beyond the border. And perhaps this 
may improve him : for the law aims either at the reformation of 
the criminal, or the repression of crime. No punishment is de¬ 
signed to inflict useless injury. But if the offender be a citizen, 

S55 he must be incurable, and for him death is the only fitting pen¬ 
alty. His iniquity, however, shall not be visited on his children, 
nor shall his property be confiscated. 

As to the exaction of penalties, any person who is fined for an 
offence shall not be liable to pay the fine, unless he have property 
in excess of his lot. For the lots must never go uncultivated for 
lack of means; the guardians of the law are to provide against this. 

If a fine is inflicted upon a man which he cannot pay, and for 
which his friends are unwilling to give security, he shall be im¬ 
prisoned and otherwise dishonoured. But no criminal shall go 
unpunished:—whether death, or imprisonment, or stripes, or fines, 
or the stocks, or banishment to a remote temple, be the penalty. 

Capital offences shall come under the cognizance of the guardians 
of the law, and a college of the best of the last year’s magis¬ 
trates. The order of suits and similar details we shall leave to the 
lawgivers of the future, and only determine the mode of voting. 

The judges are to sit in order of seniority, and the proceedings 
shall begin with the speeches of the plaintiff and the defendant; 
and then the judges, beginning with the eldest, shall ask questions 
and collect evidence during three days, which, at the end of each 
8^6 day, shall be deposited in writing under their seals on the altar of 
Hestia ; and when they have evidence enough, after a solemn de¬ 
claration that they will decide justly, they shall vote and end the case. 

The votes are to be given openly in the presence of the citizens. 

Next to religion, the preservation of the constitution is the first 
object of the law. The greatest enemy of the state is he who 
attempts to set up a tyrant, or breeds plots and conspiracies; not 
far below him in guilt is a magistrate who either knowingly, or in 
ignorance, fails to bring the offender to justice. Any one who is 
good for anything will give information against traitors. The mode 
of proceeding at such trials will be the same as at trials for 
sacrilege; the penalty, death. But neither in this case nor in any 
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uws IX. other is the son to bear the iniquity of the father, unless father, 
Analysis, grandfather, great-grandfather, have all of them been capitally 
convicted, and then the family of the criminal are to be sent off to 
the country of their ancestor, retaining their property, with the 
exception of the lot and its fixtures. And ten are to be selected 
from the younger sons of the other citizens—one of whom is to be 
chosen by the oracle of Delphi to be heir of the lot. 

Our third law will be a general one, concerning the procedure 857 
and the judges in cases of treason. As regards the remaining or 
departure of the family of the offender, the same law shall apply 
equally to the traitor, the sacrilegious, and the conspirator. 

A thief, whether he steals much or little, must refund twice the 
amount, if he can do so without impairing his lot; if he cannot, he 
must go to prison until he either pays the plaintiff, or in case of a 
public theft, the city, or they agree to forgive him. ^ But should all 
kinds of theft incur the same penalty ? ’ You remind me of what 
I know—that legislation is never perfect. The men for whom 
laws are now made may be compared to the slave who is being 
doctored, according to our old image, by the unscientific doctor. 

For the empirical practitioner, if he chance to meet the educated 
physician talking to his patient, and entering into the philosophy 
of his disease, would burst out laughing and say, as doctors delight 
in doing, ^ Foolish fellow, instead of curing the patient you are 
educating him ! ’ ^ And would he not be right ?' Perhaps ; and 
he might add, that he who discourses in our fashion preaches to 
the citizens instead of legislating for them. 'True.’ There is, 858 
however, one advantage which we possess—that being amateurs 
•nly, we may either take the most ideal, or the most necessary 
.nd utilitarian view. ‘ But why offer such an alternative ? as if all 
»ur legislation must be done to-day, and nothing put off until the 
norrow. We may surely rough-hew our materials first, and 
;hape and place them afterwards.’ That will be the natural way 
)f proceeding. There is a further point. Of all writings either 
n prose or verse the writings of the legislator are the most im- 
)ortant. For it is he who has to determine the nature of good and 
ivilj'and how they should be studied with a view to our instruction. 

\nd is it not as disgraceful for Solon and Lycurgus to lay down false 
)recepts about the institutions of life as for Homer and Tyrtaeus ? 

The laws of states ought to be the models of writing, and what is 859 
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at variance with them should be deemed ridiculous. And we may Laws 
further imagine them to express the affection and good sense of a Anal' 
father or mother, and not to be the fiats of a tyrant. ‘ Very true.’ 

Let us enquire more particularly about sacrilege, theft and other 
crimes, for which' we have already legislated in part. And this 
leads us to ask, first of all, whether we are agreed or disagreed 
about the nature of the honourable and just. ‘ To what are you 
referring ? ’ I will endeavour to explain. All are agreed that justice 
is honourable, whether in men or things, and no one who maintains 
that a very ugly man who is just, is in his mind fair, would be 

860 thought extravagant. ^ Very true.’ But if honour is to be attributed 
to justice, are just sufferings honourable, or only just actions ? 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ Our laws supply a case in point; for we 
enacted that the robber of temples and the traitor should die ; and 
this was just, but the reverse of honourable. In this way does the 
language of the many rend asunder the just and honourable. ‘ That 
is true.’ But is our own language consistent ? I have already said 
that the evil are involuntarily evil (v. 731 C) ; and the evil are the 
unjust. Now the voluntary cannot be the involuntary; and if you 
two come to me and say, ^ Then shall we legislate for our city ? ’ 

Of course, I shall reply.—^ Then will you distinguish what crimes 
are voluntary and what involuntary, and shall we impose lighter 

861 penalties on the latter, and heavier on the former ? Or shall we 
refuse to determine what is the meaning of voluntary and in¬ 
voluntary, and maintain that our words have come down from 
heaven, and that they should be at once embodied in a law 1 ’ All 
states legislate under the idea that there are two classes of actions, 
the voluntary and the involuntary, but there is great confusion 
about them in the minds of men ; and the law can never act unless 
they are distinguished. Either we must abstain from affirming 
that unjust actions are involuntary, or explain the meaning of this 
statement. Believing, then, that acts of injustice cannot be divided 
into voluntary and involuntary, I must endeavour to find some other 

862 mode of classifying them. Hurts are voluntary and involuntary, 
but all hurts are not injuries : on the other hand, a benefit when 
wrongly conferred may be an injury. An act which gives or takes 
away anything is not simply just; but the legislator who has to 
decide whether the case is one of hurt or injury, must consider the 
animus of the agent; and when there is hurt, he must, as far as 
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iws IX, possible, provide a remedy and reparation : but if there is injustice, 

NALYsis. he must, when compensation has been made, further endeavour 
to reconcile the two parties. ^ Excellent/ Where injustice, like 
disease, is remediable, there the remedy must be applied in word 
or deed, with the assistance of pleasures and pains, of bounties and 
penalties, or any other influence which may inspire man with the 
love of justice, or hatred of injustice ; and this is the noblest work 
of law. But when the legislator perceives the evil to be incurable, 
he will consider that the death of the offender will be a good to 
himself, and in two ways a good to society: first, as he becomes 
an example to others ; secondly, because the city will be quit of a S63 
rogue; and in such a case, but in no other, the legislator will 
punish with death. ^ There is some truth in what you say. I wish, 
however, that you would distinguish more clearly the difference 
of injury and hurt, and the complications of voluntary and in¬ 
voluntary.’ You will admit that anger is of a violent and destruc¬ 
tive nature ? ^ Certainly.’ And further, that pleasure is different 
from anger, and has an opposite power, working by persuasion 
and deceit? ‘Yes.’ Ignorance is the third source of crimes; 
this is of two kinds—simple ignorance and ignorance doubled by 
conceit of knowledge ; the latter, when accompanied with power, 
is a source of terrible errors, but is excusable when only weak 
and childish. ‘ True.’ We often say that one man masters, and 
another is mastered by pleasure and anger. ‘ Just so/ But no 
one says that one man masters, and another is mastered by 
ignorance. ‘You are right.’ All these motives actuate men and 
sometimes drive them in different ways. ‘ That is so.’ Now, then, 

I am in a position to define the nature of just and unjust. By 
injustice I mean the dominion of anger and fear, pleasure and pain, 864 
envy and desire, in the soul, whether doing harm or not: by 
justice I mean the rule of the opinion of the best, whether in states 
or individuals, extending to the whole of life; although actions 
done in error are often thought to be involuntary injustice. No 
controversy need be raised about names at present; we are only 
desirous of fixing in our memories the heads of error. And the 
pain which is called fear and anger is our first head of error; the 
second is the class of pleasures and desires; and the third, of 
hopes which aim at true opinion about the best ;~this latter falls 
into three divisions [i, e. (i) when accompanied by simple ignorance, 
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(2) when accompanied by conceit of wisdom combined with power, 
or (3) with weakness], so that there are in all five. And the laws 
relating to them may be summed up under two heads, laws which 
deal with acts of open violence and with acts of deceit; to which 
may be added acts both violent and deceitful, and these last should 
be visited with the utmost rigour of the law. ^ Very properly.’ 

Let us now return to the enactment of laws. We have treated 
of sacrilege, and of conspiracy, and of treason. Any of these 
crimes may be committed by a person not in his right mind, or 
in the second childhood of old age. If this is proved to be the fact 
before the judges, the person in question shall only have to pay 
for the injury, and not be punished further, unless he have on 

865 his hands the stain of blood. In this case he shall be exiled for a 
year, and if he return before the expiration of the year, he shall 
be retained in the public prison two years. 

Homicides may be divided into voluntary and involuntary : and 
first of involuntary homicide. He who unintentionally kills another 
man at the games or in military exercises duly authorized by the 
magistrates, whether death follow immediately or after an in¬ 
terval, shall be acquitted, subject only to the purification required 
by the Delphian Oracle. Any physician whose patient dies against 
his will shall in like manner be acquitted. Any one who unin¬ 
tentionally kills the slave of another, believing that he is his 
own, with or without weapons, shall bear the master of the slave 
harmless, or pay a penalty amounting to twice the value of the 
slave, and to this let him add a purification greater than in the 
case of homicide at the games. If a man kill his own slave, a 
purification only is required of him. If he kill a freeman un¬ 
intentionally, let him also make purification; and let him re¬ 
member the ancient tradition which says that the murdered 
man is indignant when he sees the murderer walk about in 
his own accustomed haunts, and that he terrifies him with the 
remembrance of his crime. And therefore the homicide should 
keep away from his native land for a year, or, if he have slain 

866 a stranger, let him avoid the land of the stranger for a like period. 
If he complies with this condition, the nearest kinsman of the 
deceased shall take pity upon him and be reconciled to him; but 
if he refuses to remain in exile, or visits the temples unpurified, 
then let the kinsman proceed against him, and demand a double 
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aws IX. penalty. The kinsman who neglects this duty shall himself incur 

Analysis, the curse, and any one who likes may proceed against him, and 
compel him to leave his country for five years. If a stranger 
involuntarily kill a stranger, any one may proceed against him 
in the same manner: and the homicide, if he be a metic, shall 
be banished for a year; but if he be an entire stranger, whether 
he have murdered metic, citizen, or stranger, he shall be banished 
for ever; and if he return, he shall be punished with death, and 
his property shall go to the next of kin of the murdered man. If he 
come back by sea against his will, he shall remain on the seashore, 
wetting his feet in the water while he waits for a vessel to sail; 
or if he be brought back by land, the magistrates shall send him 
unharmed beyond the border. 

Next follows murder done from anger, which is of two kinds— 
either arising out of a sudden impulse, and attended with re¬ 
morse; or committed with premeditation, and unattended with 
remorse. The cause of both is anger, and both are intermediate 
between voluntary and involuntary. The one which is com¬ 
mitted from sudden impulse, though not wholly involuntary, 
bears the image of the involuntary, and is therefore the more 867 
excusable of the two, and should receive a gentler punishment. 

The act of him who nurses his wrath is more voluntary, and 
therefore more culpable. The degree of culpability depends on 
the presence or absence of intention, to which the degree of 
punishment should correspond. For the first kind of murder, 
that which is done on a momentary impulse, let two years’ exile 
be the penalty; for the second, that which is accompanied with 
malice prepense, three. When the time of any one’s exile has 
expired, the guardians shall send twelve judges to the borders 
of the land, who shall have authority to decide whether he 
may return or not. He who after returning repeats the offence, 868 
shall be exiled and return no more, and, tf he return, shall be 
put to death, like the stranger in a similar case. He who in a 
fit of anger kills his own slave, shall purify himself; and he who 
kills another man’s slave, shall pay to his master double the value. 
Any one may proceed against the offender if he appear in public 
places, not having been purified; and may bring to trial both 
the next of kin to the dead man and the homicide, and compel 
the one to exact, and the other to pay, a double penalty. If a 
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slave kill his master, or a freeman who is not his inastca', in La^vs I 
anger, the kinsmen of the murdered person may do with the anai.vs 
murderer whatever they i)lease, hut tlu'y must not sj)are liis 
life. If a father or motluu* kill lludr son or danghtcu* in angtu% 
let the slayer remain in exile for three yc^ars; aiul on tlie ri'turn 
of the exile let the j)arents s('i)arat{\ ami no longer eontimie 
to cohabit, or have the same sacred rites with those' wliom lu' or 
she has deprived a hrotlu'r or sist('r. 'I'lu' same ja'nalty is 
decreed against the husband who murdi'rs his wih', and also 
against the wife who murders lier husband. Let them Ik' abs<'nt 
three years, and on their n'turn m’ver again share' in the same 
sacred rites with tlu'ir children, or sit at the sanu' tabh* with tlu'in. 

Nor is a brotlmr or sister who have lifted up tlu'ir hands against 

869 a brother or sister, t*ver to come umlt'r llu' sanu' roof or share in 
the same rites with thos<* whom they have ntbbt'd of a child. If a 
son feels such hatretl against his lather or motiu*r as tt> take the 
life of cither of them, then, if llu' parent before <h'ath hu’givc him, 
he shall only sulVer the penally <lne to inv<tluntary homicide; 
but if he be unforgiv<'n, then' are many laws against whiclt he 
has olTended; he is guilty of outrage, impiety, sacrilege all in 
one, and deserves to ht' put to death many tinu's over. For if the 
law will not allow a man to kill tin* authors of his ht*ing (^v(m in 
self-defence, what other ptmally tium death can be inllit'tt'd upon 
him who in a lit of passion wilfully slays his fatht'i* or mt>tlu*r? 

If a brother kill ix hrotlier in self-defem*e <iuring a civil broil, or 
a citi7.en a citizen, or a slavt* a slave', or a stranger a stranger, 
let them be free from blame, as he is wh<» slays an emuny in 
battle. Hat if a slav(; kill a h’et'inan, let him la* as a parricide. 

In all cases, however, tlu' forgiveness <»f tin* injurt'd party shall 
acquit the agents; and then tlu'y slmll only |^c' purified, anti 
remain in exile for a yt'ar. 

870 Enough .of actions that an* invohmtary, or done in angt'r; let 
us proceed to voluntary anti ])rt'nH'tlitated at'tions. 'Fhe great 
source of voluntary crime is the dt'sirt' ai' money, vvJiicIi is 
begotten by evil education ; and this arises out of the false praise 
of riches, common both among Helient's and barbarians; they 
think that to be the first of gootls which is really the third. lo»r 
the body is not for the sake of W(?alth, i)ut wealth for the body”, 
as the body is for tlu' soul. If this were better understood, the 
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Laws IX. crime of murder, of which avarice is the chief cause, would soon 

Analysis, cease among men. Next to avarice^ ambition is a source of crime, 
troublesome to the ambitious man himself, as well as to the chief 
men of the state. And next to ambition, base fear is a motive, 
which has led many an one to commit murder in order that he 
may get rid of the witnesses of his crimes. Let this be said as 
a prelude to all enactments about crimes of violence; and the 
tradition must not be forgotten, which tells that the murderer 
is punished in the world below, and that when he returns to 
this world he meets the fate which, he has dealt out to others. 

If a man is deterred by ,the prelude and the fear of future 
punishment, he will have no need of the law; but in case he 
disobey, let the law be declared against him as follows :~He 871 
who of malice prepense kills one of his kindred, shall in the first 
place be outlawed; neither temple, harbour, nor agora shall be 
polluted by his presence. And if a kinsman of the deceased 
refuse to proceed against his slayer, he shall take the curse of 
pollution upon himself, and also be liable to be prosecuted by 
any one who will avenge the dead. The prosecutor, however, 
must observe the customary ceremonial before he proceeds 
against the offender. The details of these observances will be 
best determined by a conclave of prophets and interpreters and 
guardians of the law, and the judges of the cause itself shall 
be the same as in cases of sacrilege. He who is convicted shall 
be punished with death, and not be buried within the country 
of the murdered person. He who flies from the law shall undergo 
perpetual banishment; if he return, he may be put to death 
with impunity by any relative of the murdered man or by any 
other citizen, or bound and delivered to the magistrates. He 
who accuses a man of murder shall demand satisfactory bail of the 
accused, and if this is not forthcoming, the magistrate shall keep 
him in prison against the day of trial. If a man commit murder 872 
by the hand of another, he shall be tried in the same way as 
in the cases previously supposed, but if the offender be a citizen, 
his body after execution shall be buried within the land. 

If a slave kill a freeman, either with his own hand or by con¬ 
trivance, let him be led either to the grave or to a place whence 
he can see the grave of the murdered man, and there receive 
as many stripes at the hand of the public executioner as the 
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person who took him pleases ; and li' he survive he sliall be Latas 
put to death. If a slave be put out of tint way to prevemt anai.y 
his informing of some crime, his death shall he j>unished like 
that of a citizen. If there are any of those horrible? imirders of 
kindred which sometimes occur even in well-regulat<‘d six'ieties, 
and of which the legislator, howev(‘r unwilling, t'annot avoid 
taking cognizance, he will rc])eat the old in^lh of th<' divim* 
vengeance against the perpetrators of such atro('iti(‘s. 'The myth 
will say that the murderer must suller wlmt ]\r has doiU': if he 
have slain his father, he must he slain by his childrcm ; if his 
mother, he must become a woman and p('rish at the hands of 
his offspring in nnotIu?r age of tin? world. Such a prc'amhle 
S73 may terrify him; but if, notwithstanding, in some evil hour In^ 
murders father or mother or hretliren or ehildren, the modt^ of 
proceeding shall be as follows: Him who is convictc'd, the 
officers of the judges shall lead to a spot without the city vvluav 
three ways meet, and there slay him and expose his body nakeni ; 
and each of the magistrates shall east a stone upon his liead and 
justify the city, and he shall he thrown unhuritnl beyoiul the? 
border. But what shall we say of him who takes llu' lib* whicli 
is dearest to him, that is to say, his own ; and tins not from any 
disgrace or calamity, but from cowardice and indolence ? 'fhe 
manner of his burial and the purification of his crime is a matter 
for God and the interpnders to d<'cid<’ and for his kinsnuut to 
execute. Let him, at any rat(% be l)uri(Hi alom^ in some tmcul- 
tivated and nameless spot, and b(' witlnnit namt* or inonumtuit. 

If a beast kill a man, not in a public contest, h’t it be j^rostTuted 
for murder, and alter condemnation slain and cast without the 
874 border. Also inanimate things wliich have* caustal death, exc(*pt 
in the case of lightning and other visitations from heaven, .shall 
be carried without the border. If the* body of a dead man be 
found, and the murderer remain unkimwn, tin* trial shall take 
place all the same, and the unknown murdenu* shall he warned 
not to set foot in the tcmi)le.s or come within the !)or<lers of the 
land; if discovered, he .shall die, and Ins body shall be cast out. 

A man is justified in talcing the life of a burglar, of a fin^tpad, 
of a violator of women or youth; and lu* may take the lift* of 
another with impunity in defence of father, mother, brother, 
wife, or other relations. 
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aws IX, The nurture and education which are necessary to the existence 

.NALYsis. of men have been considered, and the punishment of acts of 
violence which destroy life. There remain maiming, wounding, 
and the like, which admit of a similar division into voluntary and 
involuntary. About this class of actions the preamble shall be: 
Whereas men would be like wild beasts unless they obeyed the 875 
laws, the first duty of citizens is the care of the public interests, 
which unite and preserve states, as private interests distract them. 

A man may know what is for the public good, but if he have abso¬ 
lute power, human nature will impel him to seek pleasure instead 
of virtue, and so darkness will come over his soul and over the 
state. If he had mind, he would have no need of law; for mind is 
the perfection of law. But such a freeman, ^whom the truth makes 
free,’ is hardly to be found; and therefore law and order are 
necessary, which are the second-best, and they regulate things as 
they exist in part only, but cannot take in the whole. For actions 
have innumerable characteristics, which must be partly deter¬ 
mined by the law and partly left to the judge. The judge must 
determine the fact; and to him also the punishment must some¬ 
times be left. What shall the law prescribe, and what shall be 876 
left to the judge ? A city is unfortunate in which the tribunals are 
either secret and speechless, or, what is worse, noisy and public, 
when the people, as if they were in a theatre, clap and hoot the 
various speakers. Such courts a legislator would rather not have; 
but if he is compelled to have them, he will speak distinctly, and 
leave as little as possible to their discretion. But where the 
courts are good, and presided over by well-trained judges, the 
penalties to be inflicted may be in a great measure left to them ; 
and as there are to be good courts among our colonists, we need 
not determine beforehand the exact proportion of the penalty and 
the crime. Returning, then, to our legislator, let us indite a law 
about wounding, which shall run as follow's :—He who wounds 
with intent to kill, and fails in his object, shall be tried as if he had 
succeeded. But since God has favoured both him and his victim,' 877 
instead of being put to death, he shall be allowed to go into exile 
and take his property with him, the damage due to the sufferer 
having been previously estimated by the court, which shall be the 
same as would have tried the case if death had ensued. If a child 
should intentionally wound a parent, or a servant his master, or 
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brother or sister wound brother or sister with malice prepense, Laws L 
the penalty shall be death. If a husband or wife wound one Analysh 
another with intent to kill, the penalty which is inflicted upon 
them shall be perpetual exile ; and if they have young children, the 
guardians shall take care of them and administer their property 
as if they were orphans. If they have no children, their kinsmen 
male and female shall meet, and after a consultation with the 
priests and guardians of the law, shall appoint an heir of the 
house; for the house and family belong to the state, being a 
5040th portion of the whole. And the state is bound to preserve 
her families happy and holy; therefore, when the heir of a house 
has committed a capital offence, or is in exile for life, the house is 
to be purified, and then the kinsmen of the house and the guardians 
878 of the law are to find out a family which has a good name and in 
which there are many sons, and introduce one of them to be the 
heir and priest of the house. He shall assume the fathers and 
ancestors of the family, while the first son dies in dishonour and 
his name is blotted out. 

Some actions are intermediate between the voluntary and in¬ 
voluntary. Those done from anger are of this class. If a man 
wound another in anger, let him pay double the damage, if the 
injury is curable; or fourfold, if curable, and at the same time 
dishonourable; and fourfold, if incurable; the amount is to be 
assessed by the judges. If the wounded person is rendered in¬ 
capable of military service, the injurer, besides the other penalties, 
shall serve in his stead, or be liable to a suit for refusing to serve. 

If brother wounds brother, then their parents and kindred, of both 
sexes, shall meet and judge the crime. The damages shall be 
assessed by the parents; and if the amount fixed by them is 
disputed, an appeal shall be made to the male kindred; or in the 
last resort to the guardians of the law. Parents who wound their 
children are to be tried by judges of at least sixty years of age, 
who have children of their own; and they are to determine 
whether death, or some lesser punishment, is to be inflicted upon 
879 them—no relatives are to take part in the trial. If a slave in anger 
smite a freeman, he is to be delivered up by his master to the 
injured person. If the master suspect collusion between the 
slave and the injured person, he may bring the matter to trial: 
and if he fail he shall pay three times the injury; or if he obtain a 
VOL, V. 1 
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nvs IX, conviction, the contriver of the conspiracy shall be liable to an 
5ALYSIS. action for kidnapping. He who wounds another unintentionally 
shall only pay for the actual harm done. 

In all outrages and acts of violence, the elder is to be more 
regarded than the younger. An injury done by a younger man 
to an elder is abominable and hateful; but the younger man who 
is struck by an elder is to bear with him patiently, considering 
that he who is twenty years older is loco parentis^ and remember¬ 
ing the reverence which is due to the Gods who preside over 
birth. Let him keep his hands, too, from the stranger ; instead of 
taking upon himself to chastise him when he is insolent, he shall 
bring him before the wardens of the city, who shall examine into 
the case, and if they find him guilty, shall scourge him with as 
many blows as he has given ; or if he be innocent, they shall warn 
and threaten his accuser. When an equal strikes an equal, 
whether an old man an old man, or a young man a young man, 880 
let them use only their fists and have no weapons. He who being 
above forty years of age commences a fight, or retaliates, shall be 
counted mean and base. 

To this preamble, let the law be added : If a man smite another 
who is his. elder by twenty years or more, let the bystander, in 
case he be older than the combatants, part them ; or if he be 
younger than the person struck, or of the same age with him, let 
him defend him as he would a father or brother; and let the 
striker be brought to trial, and if convicted imprisoned for a year 
or niore at the discretion of the judges. If a stranger smite one 
who is his elder by twenty years or more, he shall be imprisoned 
for two years, and a metic, in like case, shall suffer three years’ 
imprisonment. He who is standing by and gives no assistance, 
shall be punished according to his class in one of four penalties 
—a mina, fifty, thirty, twenty draehmas. The generals and other 
superior officers of the army shall form the court which tries 
this class of offences. 

Laws are made to instruct the good, and in the hope that there 
may be no need of them ; also to control the bad, whose hardness 
of heart will not be hindered from crime. The uttermost penalty 
will fall upon those who lay violent hands upon a parent, having 
no fear of the Gods above, or of the punishments which will 
pursue them in the world below. They are too wise in their own 881 
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conceits to believe in such things : wherefore the tortures which 
await them in another life must be anticipated in this. Let the 
law be as follows :— 

If a man, being in his right mind, dare to smite his father and 
mother, or his grandfather and grandmother, let the passer-by 
come to the rescue ; and if he be a metic or stranger who comes 
to the rescue, he shall have the first place at the games ; or if he 
do not come to the rescue, he shall be a perpetual exile. Let the 
citizen in the like case be praised or blamed, and the slave receive 
freedom ora hundred stripes. The wardens of the agora, the city, 
or the country, as the case may be, shall see to the execution of 
the law. And he who is an inhabitant of the same place and is 
present shall come to the rescue, or he shall fall under a curse. 

If a man be convicted of assaulting his parents, let him be 
banished for ever from the city into the country, and let him 
abstain from all sacred rites ; and if he do not abstain, let him be 
punished by the wardens of the country; and if he return to the 
city, let him be put to death. If any freeman consort with him, 

882 let him be purified before he returns to the city. If a slave strike a 
freeman, whether citizen or stranger, let the bystander be obliged 
to seize and deliver him into the hands of the injured person, who 
may inflict upon him as many blows as he pleases, and shall then 
return him to his master. The law will be as follows :—The slave 
who strikes a freeman shall be bound by his master, and not set 
at liberty without the consent of the person whom he has injured. 
All these laws apply to women as well as to men. 

884 BOOK X. The greatest wrongs arise out of youthful insolence, 
and the greatest of all are committed against public temples ; they 

885 are in the second degree great when private rites and sepulchres 
are insulted; in the third degree, when committed against parents ; 
in the fourth degree, when they are done against the authority or 
property of the rulers; in the fifth degree, when the rights of 
individuals are violated. Most of these offences have been already 
considered; but there remains the question of admonition and 
punishment of offences against the Gods. Let the admonition be 
in the following terms:—No man who ever intentionally did or 
said anything impious, had a true belief in the existence of the 
Gods; but either he thought that there were no Gods, or that 
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they did not care about men, or that they were easily appeased 
by sacrifices and prayers. ^What shall we say or do to such 
persons?’ My good sir, let us first hear the jests which they in 
their superiority will make upon us. ‘What will they say?’ 
Probably something of this kind:—‘ Strangers, you are right in 
thinking that some of us do not believe in the existence of the 
Gods ; while others assert that they do not care for us, and others 
that they are propitiated by prayers and offerings. But we want 
you to argue with us before you threaten ; you should prove to us 
by reasonable evidence that there are Gods, and that they are too 
good to be bribed. Poets, priests, prophets, rhetoricians, even the 
best of them, speak to us of atoning for evil, and not of avoiding it. 
From legislators who profess to be gentle we ask for instruction, 
which may, at least, have the persuasive power of truth, if no 
other.’ What have you to say? ‘Well, there is no difficulty in 880 
proving the being of the Gods. The sun, and earth, and stars, 
moving in their courses, the recurring seasons, furnish proofs of 
their existence ; and there is the general opinion of mankind.’ I 
fear that the unbelievers—not that I care for their opinion—will 
despise us. You are not aware that their impiety proceeds, not 
from sensuality, but from ignorance taking the garb of wisdom. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ At Athens there are tales current both in 
prose and verse of a kind which are not tolerated in a well- 
regulated state like yours. The oldest of them relate the origin 
of the world, and the birth and life of the Gods. These narratives 
have a bad influence on family relations ; but as they are old we 
will let them pass, and consider another kind of tales, invented by 
the wisdom of a younger generation, who, if any one argues for the 
existence of the Gods and claims that the stars have a divine 
being, insist that these are mere earth and stones, which can have 
no care of human things, and that all theology is a cooking up of 
words. Now what course ought we to take ? Shall we suppose 
some impious man to charge us with assuming the existence of 
the Gods, and make a defence ? Or shall we leave the preamble 887 
and go on to the laws ? ‘ There is no hurry, and we have often 

said that the shorter and worse method should not be preferred 
to the longer and better. The proof that there are Gods who are 
good, and the friends of justice, is the best preamble of all our laws.’ 
Come, let us talk with the impious, who have been brought up 
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from their infancy in the belief of religion, and have heard their 
own fathers and mothers praying for them and talking with the 
Gods as if they were absolutely convinced of their existence ; who 
have seen mankind prostrate in prayer at the rising and setting 
888 of the sun and moon and at every turn of fortune, and have dared 
to despise and disbelieve all this. Can we keep our temper with 
them, when they compel us to argue on such a theme ? We must; 
or like them we shall go mad, though with more reason. Let us 
select one of them and address him as follows : 

O my son, you are young ; time and experience will make you 
change many of your opinions. Do not be hasty in forming a 
conclusion about the divine nature; and let me mention to you 
a fact which I know. You and your friends are not the first or 
the only persons who have had these notions about the Gods. 
There are always a considerable number who are infected by 
them : I have known many myself, and can assure you that no 
one who was an unbeliever in his youth ever persisted till he was 
old in denying the existence of the Gods. The two other opinions, 
first, that the Gods exist and have no care of men, secondly, that 
they care for men, but may be propitiated by sacrifices and 
prayers, may indeed last through life in a few instances, but even 
this is not common. I would beg of you to be patient, and learn 
the truth of the legislator and others; in the mean time abstain 
from impiety. ‘ So far, our discourse has gone well.’ 

I will now speak of a strange doctrine, which is regarded by 
8S9 many as the crown of philosophy. They affirm that all things 
come into being either by art or nature or chance, and that the 
greater things are done by nature and chance, and the lesser 
things by art, which receiving from nature the greater creations, 
moulds and fashions all those lesser works which are termed 
works of art. Their meaning is that fire, water, earth, and air all 
exist by nature and chance, and not by art; and that out of these, 
according to certain chance affinities of opposites, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and the earth have been framed, not by any action 
of mind, but by nature and chance only. Thus, in their opinion, 
the heaven and earth were created, as well as the animals and 
plants. Art came later, and is of mortal birth ; by her power were 
invented certain images and very partial imitations of the truth, 
of which kind are the creations of musicians and painters: but 
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Laws X. they say that there are other arts which combine with nature, and 

Analysis, have a deeper truth, such as medicine, husbandry, gymnastic. 

Also the greater part of politics they imagine to co-operate with 
nature, but in a less degree, having more of art, while legislation 
is declared by them to be wholly a work of art. ‘ How do you 
mean?’ In the first place, they say that the Gods exist neither 
by nature nor by art, but by the laws of states, which are different 
in different countries ; and that virtue is one thing by nature and 
another by convention ; and that justice is altogether conventional, 
made by law, and having authority for the moment only. This is 890 
repeated to young men by sages and poets, and leads to impiety, 
and the pretended life according to nature and in disobedience to 
law; for nobody believes the Gods to be such as the law affirms. 

^ How true! and oh ! how injurious to states and to families! ’ 

But then, what should the lawgiver do ? Should he stand up in 
the state and threaten mankind with the severest penalties if 
they persist in their unbelief, while he makes no attempt to win 
them by persuasion ? ‘ Nay, Stranger, the legislator ought never 
to weary of trying to persuade the world that there are Gods; and 
he should declare that law and art exist by nature.’ Yes, Cleinias; 
but these are difficult and tedious questions. ‘And shall our 
patience, which was not exhausted in the enquiry about music or 
drink, fail now that we are discoursing about the Gods? There 891 
may be a difficulty in framing laws, but when written down they 
remain, and time and diligence will make them clear ; if they are 
useful there would be neither reason nor religion in rejecting 
them on account of their length.’ Most true. And the general 
spread of unbelief shows that the legislator should do something 
in vindication of the laws, when they are being undermined by 
bad men. ‘ He should.’ You agree with me, Cleinias, that the 
heresy consists in supposing earth, air, fire, and water to be the 
first of all things. These the heretics call nature, conceiving 
them to be prior to the soul. ‘ I agree.’ You would further agree 
that natural philosophy is the source of this impiety—the study 
appears to be pursued in a wrong way. ‘ In what way do you 
mean?’ The error consists in transposing first and second 
causes. They do not see that the soul is before the body, and 893 
before all other things, and the author and ruler of them all. And 
if the soul is prior to the body, then the things of the soul are prior 
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to the things of the body. In otiicr words, (^j)ini(>n, attention, 
mind, art, ]aw, are prior to sensible qualities; and the first and 
greater works of creation arc the results of art and mind, whert^as 
the works of nature, as they are improperly ternu'd, arc secondary 
and subsequent. 'Why do 3'ou say "improjKudy’ Herause 
when they speak of nature they seem to mean the' first creative 
power. But if the soul is first, and not fire and air, tium tlu^ soul 
above all things may be said to exist nature. And this can onl^’ he 
on the supposition that the soul is ]n*ior to tin; bod3\ Shall we try 
to prove that it is so ? ' By all means.’ T f’ar that the greenness 
of our argument will ludicrously contrast with tlx* ripeness of our 
ages. But as we must go into the water, and llie stream is strong, 
I will first attempt to cross by m^’self, and if I arrive at the bank, 
893 you shall follow. Remembering that you are unai'customed to 
such discussions, I will ask and answer the tpiestions mysi'lf, 
while you listen in safety. But llrst I must pray the (iods to 
assist at the demonstration of their own existenee if even’ we arc 
to call upon them, now is the time. Lcit me hold fast to the rojn% 
and enter into the depths: Shall I put the fpiestion to my^self in 
this form?—Are all things at rest, an<i is nothing in motion? or 
are some things in motion, and some things at rest ? ' The latter.’ 
And do they move and rest, soim? in one plaet\ souu: in im^rc? ‘Yes.’ 
There may be (j) motion in the same plac<% as in revolution on an 
axis, which is imparted swiftly to tlie largcu* and slowly to the 
lesser circle ; and there may be motion in dincnait placi's, having 
sometimes (2) one centre of motion and sonu‘tim<*s (3) more. (4) 
When bodies in motion come against otluu’ bodies which are at 
rest, they arc divided by them, and (5) wlum llu‘y art' caught 
between other bodies coming from opposite directions tlu*y unite 
with them; and (6) they grow by union and (7) waste by dis¬ 
solution while their constitution rt'inains the sanu‘, but are (8) 
^94 destroyed when their constitution fails, 'flxav is a growth from 
one dimension to two, and from a sectynd to a third, which tlicn 
becomes perceptible to sense; this j>roct‘ss is called gem'ration, 
and the opposite, destruction. We have n<»w enumerated all 
possible motions with the cxct'ption of two. ‘ What an^ they ? ’ 
Just the two with which our enquir^^ is concerned ; for our empiiry 
relates to the soul. There is one kind of motion which is only 
able to move other things ; there is another which t‘an nmve itself 
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Laws X as well, working in composition and decomposition, by increase 

\NALYsis. and diminution, by generation and destruction. ‘Granted.’ (9) That 
which moves and is moved by another is the ninth kind of 
motion; (10) that which is self-moved and moves others is the tenth. 

And this tenth kind of motion is the mightiest, and is really the 
first, and is followed by that which was improperly called the 
ninth. ‘ How do you mean ? ’ Must not that which is moved by 
others finally depend upon that which is moved by itself? Nothing 895 
can be affected by any transition prior to self-motion. Then the 
first and eldest principle of motion, whether in things at rest or 
not at rest, will be the principle of self-motion; and that which is 
moved by others and can move others will be the second. ‘ True.’ 

Let me ask another question : 

What is the name which is given to self-motion when manifested ^ 
in any material substance ? ‘ Life.’ And soul too is life ? ‘ Very 
good.’ And are there not three kinds of knowledge—a knowledge 
(i) of the essence, (2) of the definition, (3) of the name? And 
sometimes the name leads us to ask the definition, sometimes 
the definition to ask the name. For example, number can be 
divided into equal parts, and when thus divided is termed even, 
and the definition of even and the word ‘ even ’ refer to the same 
thing. ‘ Very true.’ And what is the definition of the thing which 896 
is named ‘soul’? Must we not reply, ‘The self-moved’? And 
have we not proved that the self-moved is the source of motion in 
other things ? ‘ Yes.’ And the motion which is not self-moved 
will be inferior to this ? ‘ True.’ And if so, we shall be right in 
saying that the soul is prior and superior to the body, and the body 
by nature subject and inferior to the soul ? ‘ Quite right.’ And we 

agreed that if the soul was prior to the body, the things of the soul 
were prior to the things of the body ? ‘ Certainly.’ And therefore 
desires, and manners, and thoughts, and true opinions, and 
recollections, are prior to the length and breadth and force of 
bodies. ‘To be sure.’ In the next place, we acknowledge that 
the soul is the cause of good and evil, just and unjust, if we 
suppose her to be the cause of all things ? ‘ Certainly.’ And the 

soul which orders all things must also order the heavens ? ‘ Of 
course.’ One soul or more ? More ; for less than two are incon¬ 
ceivable, one good, the other evil. ‘ Most true.’ The soul directs 
all things by her movements, which we call will, consideration, 897 
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attention, deliberation, opinion true and false, joy, sorrow, courage, Laws 
fear, hatred, love, and similar affections. These are the primary Anai.ys 
movements, and they receive the secondary movements of bodies, 
and guide all things to increase and diminution, separation and 
union, and to all the qualities which accompany them — cold, 
hot, heavy, light, hard, soft, white, black, sweet, bitter; these 
and other such qualities the soul, herself a goddess, uses, when 
truly receiving the divine mind she leads all things rightly to 
their happiness ; but under the impulse of folly she works out an 
opposite result. For the controller of heaven and earth and the 
circle of the world is either the wise and good soul, or the foolish 
and vicious soul, working in them. ‘ What do you mean ? ’ If we 
say that the whole course and motion of heaven and earth is in 
accordance with the workings and reasonings of mind, clearly the 
best soul must have the care of the heaven, and guide it along that 
better way. ‘True.' But if the heavens move wildly and dis¬ 
orderly, then they must be under the guidance of the evil soul. 

^True again.' What is the nature of the movement of the soul? 

We must not suppose that we can see and know the soul with 
our bodily eyes, any more than we can fix them on the midday sun ; 
it will be safer to look at an image only. ‘ How do you mean ? ’ Let 
us find among the ten kinds of motion an image of the motion of the 
mind. You remember, as we said, that all things are divided into two 
classes; and some of them were moved and some at rest. ‘Yes.’ And 
of those which were moved, some were moved in the same place, 
others in more places than one. ‘ Just so.' The motion which was 
898 in one place was circular, like the motion of a spherical body; 
and such a motion in the same place, and in the same relations, 
is an excellent image of the motion of mind. ‘ Very true.’ The 
motion of the other sort, which has no fixed place or manner or 
relation or order or proportion, is akin to folly and nonsense. ‘ Very 
true.' After what has been said, it is clear that, since the soul 
carries round all things, some soul which is either very good or the 
opposite carries round the circumference of heaven. But that 
soul can be no other than the best. Again, the soul carries round 
the sun, moon, and stars, and if the sun has a soul, then either the 
soul of the sun is within and moves the sun as the human soul 
moves the body; or, secondly, the sun is contained in some 
external air or fire, which the soul provides and through which 
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aws X. she operates; or, thirdly, the course of the sun is guided by the 899 

MALYsis. soul acting in a wonderful manner without a body. ^ Yes, in one of 
those ways the soul must guide all things.’ And this soul of the 
sun, which is better than the sun, whether driving him in a chariot 
or employing any other agency, is by every man called a God? 
‘Yes, by every man who has any sense.’ And of the seasons, 
stars, moon, and year, in like manner, it may be affirmed that the 
soul or souls from which they derive their excellence are divine; 
and without insisting on the manner of their working, no one can 
deny that all things are full of Gods.- ‘ No one.’ And now let us 
offer an alternative to him who denies that there are Gods. Either 
he must show that the soul is not’ the origin of all things, or he 
must live for the future in the belief that there are Gods. 

Next, as to the man who believes in the Gods, but refuses to 
acknowledge that they take care of human things—let him too 
have a word of admonition. ‘Best of men,’ we will say to him, 

‘ some affinity to the Gods leads you to honour them and to believe 
in them. But you have heard the happiness of wicked men sung 
by poets and admired by the world, and this has drawn you away 
from your natural piety. Or you have seen the wicked growing 900 
old in prosperity, and leaving great offices to their children; or 
you have watched the tyrant succeeding in his career of crime ; 
and considering all these things you have been led to believe in an 
irrational way that the Gods take no care of human affairs. That 
your error may not increase, I will endeavour to purify your soul.’ 

Do you, Megillus and Cleinias, make answer for the youth, and 
when we come to a difficulty, I will carry you over the water as 1 
did before. ‘ Very good.’ He will easily be convinced that the 
Gods care for the small as well as the great; for he heard what was 
said of their goodness and of their having all things under their 
care. ‘He certainly heard.’ Then now let us enquire what is 
meant by the virtue of the Gods. To possess mind belongs to 
virtue, and the contrary to vice. ‘ That is what we say.’ And is 
not courage a part of virtue, and cowardice of vice ? ‘ Certainly.’ 

And to the Gods we ascribe virtues ; but idleness and indolence 
are not virtues. ‘ Of course not.’ And is God to be conceived of 901 
as a careless, indolent fellow, such as the poet would compare to 
a stingless drone ? ‘ Impossible.’ Can we be right in praising any 
one who cares for great matters and leaves the small to take care 
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of themselves ? Whether God or man, lie who does so, must 
either think the neglect of such matters to be of no consequence, anau 
or he is indolent and careless. For surely neither of tlicm ('an 
be charged 'with neglect if they fail to attend to something whicli is 
beyond their power ? * Certainly not.’ 

And now we will examine the two classes of oUenders who 
admit that there arc Gods, but say, the one that tlu'y may be 
appeased, the other that they take no care of sm.all matt<M*s : do 
they not acknowledge that the Gods arc omnipotent and om¬ 
niscient, and also good and perfect? ‘ C’ertainly.’ 'Hum they 
cannot be indolent, for indolence is the oifspring of idhmcss, and 
idleness of cowardice, and theref is no cowardice in (iod. ‘'IVue.’ 

902 If the Gods neglect small matters, tlu\v must eitlua* know or not 

know that such things are not to be rcgardtKl, Hut of ('ourse tlu'y 
know that they should be rcgarde<i, and knowing, {luy cannot be 
supposed to neglect their duty, ov('rcomc by tiu* stainctions of 
pleasure or pain. ‘ Impossible.’ And do not all human things sliarc 
in soul, and is not man the most religions of animals and tIu! pos¬ 
session of the Gods ? And the (tods, who are tlu' best of owmu's, 
will surely take care of their properly, small or great. Gonsid<‘r 
further, that the greater the pow('r of p(‘rception, tin? less the 
power of action. For it is Iiarder to se(‘ aiul hear tiie small than 
the great, but easier to control thenn. Sui)pns<' a j.)hysieian who 
had to cure a patient—would he ever su(T<H*d if lu* att<‘nded to the 
great and neglected the little ? ‘ Impossible.’ Is not lih' made up 

of littles ?~-thc pilot, general, householder, .statesman, all attend ttv 
small matters; and the builder will tell you that large stones do 
not lie well without small ones. And (Fk! is not inferior to mortal 

903 craftsmen, who in proportion to their skill are careful in llie details 
of their work; we must not imagine liie bc.st and wisc^st to !>e 
a lazy good-for-nothing, who wcnirics of his wiu'k and hurries over 
small and easy matters. ‘Never, never!’ He who eharges the 
Gods with neglect has been forced to admit his error ; hut I shouki 
like further to persuade him that the author of all has made every 
part for the sake of the whole, and that the smallest part has an 
appointed state of action or pa.ssion, and that tlie least action or 
passion of any part has a presiding mini.stcr. You, we say to him, 
are a minute fraction of this universe, ereate<l witli a vi<‘w to tlie 
whole; the world is not made for you, hut "you for the world; for 
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Laws X, the good artist considers the whole first, and afterwards the parts. 

Analysis. And you are annoyed at not seeing how you and the universe are 
all working together for the best, so far as the laws of the common 
creation admit. The soul undergoes many changes from her con¬ 
tact with bodies ; and all that the player does is to put the pieces 
into their right places. ‘ What do you mean ? ’ I mean that God 
acts in the way which is simplest and easiest. Had each thing been 
formed without any regard to the rest, the transposition of the 904 
Cosmos would have been endless; but now there is not much 
trouble in the government of the world. For when the king saw 
the actions of the living souls and bodies, and the virtue and vice 
which were in them, and the indestructibility of the soul and body 
(although they were not eternal), he contrived so to arrange them 
that virtue might conquer and vice be overcome as far as possible; 
giving them a seat and room adapted to them, but leaving the 
direction of their separate actions to men’s own wills, which make 
our characters to be what they are. ‘ That is very probable.’ All 
things which have a soul possess in themselves the principle of 
change, and in changing move according to fate and law; natures 
which have undergone lesser changes move on the surface; but 
those which have changed utterly for the worse, sink into Hades 
and the infernal world. And in all great changes for good and 
evil which are produced either by the will of the soul or the in¬ 
fluence of others, there is a change of place. The good soul, 
which has intercourse with the divine nature, passes into a holier 
and better place ; and the evil soul, as she grows worse, changes 
her place for the worse. This,—as we declare to the youth who 
fancies that he is neglected of the Gods,—is the law of divine 
justice—the worse to the worse, the better to the better, like to 905 
like, in life and in death. And from this law no man will ever 
boast that he has escaped. Even if you say—‘ I am small, and will 
creep into the earth,’ or ^ I am high, and will mount to heaven ’— 
you are not so small or so high that you shall not pay the fitting 
penalty, either here or in the world below. This is also the 
explanation of the seeming prosperity of the wicked, in whose 
actions as in a mirror you imagined that you saw the neglect of the 
Gods, not considering that they make all things contribute to the 
whole. And how then could you form any idea of true happiness ? 

If Cleinias and Megillus and I have succeeded in persuading you 
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that you know not what you say about the Gods, God will help 
you ; but if there is still any deficiency of proof, hear our answer 
to the third opponent. 

Enough has been said to prove that the Gods exist and care for 
us ; that they can be propitiated, or that they receive gifts, is not to 
be allowed or admitted for an instant. ‘ Let us proceed with the 
argument.’ Tell me, by the Gods, I say, how the Gods are to be 
propitiated by us ? Are they not rulers, who may be compared 
906 to charioteers, pilots, perhaps generals, or physicians providing 
against the assaults of disease, husbandmen observing the perils of 
the seasons, shepherds watching their flocks ? To whom shall we 
compare them ? We acknowledged that the world is full both of 
good and evil, but having more of evil than of good. There is an 
immortal conflict going on, in which Gods and demigods are our 
allies, and we their property; for injustice and folly and wicked¬ 
ness make war in our souls upon justice and temperance and 
wisdom. There is little virtue to be found on earth ; and evil 
natures fawn upon the Gods, like wild beasts upon their keepers, 
and believe that they can win them over by flattery and prayers. 
And this sin, which is termed dishonesty, is to the soul what 
disease is to the body, what pestilence is to the seasons, what 
injustice is to states. ‘ Quite so.’ And they who maintain that the 
Gods can be appeased must say that they forgive the sins of men, 
if they are allowed to share in their spoils; as you might suppose 
wolves to mollify the dogs by throwing them a portion of the prey. 
‘ That is the argument’ But let us apply our images to the Gods 
—are they the pilots who are won by gifts to wreck their own 
ships—or the charioteers who are bribed to lose the race—or the 
generals, or doctors, or husbandmen, who are perverted from 
907 their duty—or the dogs who are silenced by wolves ? ‘ God forbid.’ 
Are they not rather our best guardians; and shall we suppose 
them to fall short even of a moderate degree of human or even 
canine virtue, which will not betray justice for reward ? ^ Im¬ 
possible.’ He, then, who maintains such a doctrine, is the most 
blasphemous of mankind. 

And now our three points are proven; and we are agreed (i) 
that there are Gods, (2) that they care for men, (3) that they cannot 
be bribed to do injustice. I have spoken warmly, from a fear lest 
this impiety of theirs should lead to a perversion of life. And our 
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warmth will not have been in vain, if we have succeeded in per- 
suadipg these men to abominate themselves, and to change their 
ways. ‘So let us hope.’ Then now that the preamble is com¬ 
pleted, we will make a proclamation commanding the impious to 
renounce their evil ways; and in case they refuse, the law shall 
be added :—If a man is guilty of impiety in word or deed, let the 
bystander inform the magistrates, and let the magistrates bring the 
offender before the court; and if any of the magistrates refuses to 
act, he likewise shall be tried for impiety. Any one who is found 
guilty of such an offence shall be fined at the discretion of the 
court, and shall also be punished by a term of imprisonment. 
There shall be three prisons—one for common offences against 908 
life and property; another, near by the spot where the Nocturnal 
Council will assemble, which is to be called the ‘ House of Re¬ 
formation’; the third, to be situated in some desolate region in 
the centre of the country, shall be called by a name indicating 
retribution. There are three causes of impiety, and from each of 
them spring impieties of two kinds, six in all. First, there is the 
impiety of those who deny the existence of the Gods ; these may 
be honest men, haters of evil, who are only dangerous because 
they talk loosely about the Gods and make others like them¬ 
selves; but there is also a more vicious class, who are full of 
craft and licentiousness. To this latter belong diviners, jugglers, 
despots, demagogues, generals, hierophants of private mysteries, 
and sophists. The first class shall be only imprisoned and ad¬ 
monished. The second class should be put to death, if they could 
be, many times over. The two other sorts of impiety, first of 
those who deny the care of the Gods, and secondly, of those who 
affirm that they may be propitiated, have similar subdivisions, 
varying in degree of guilt. Those who have learnt to blaspheme 
from mere ignorance shall be imprisoned in the House of Re- 909 
formation for five years at least, and not allowed to see any one 
but members of the Nocturnal Council, who shall converse with 
them touching their souls’ health. If any of the prisoners come to 
their right mind, at the end of five years let them be restored to 
sane company; but he who again offends shall die. As to that 
class of monstrous natures who not only believe that the Gods are 
negligent, or may be propitiated, but pretend to practise on the 
souls of quick and dead, and promise to charm the Gods, and to 
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ict the ruin of houses and stal<'s he, I say, who is guilty of 
se things, shall be bound in the ('entral prison, and shall havt‘ 
intercourse with any freeman, receiving only his daily rations 
food from the public slaves ; and when h(‘ dic’S, ha him Ix' cast 
/•ond the border; and if any f*na.nnan assist to bury him, lie shall 
liable to a suit for impiety. Jbit tlu* sins td' the fatlua* shall not 
visited upon his children, who, likt‘ (dhi-r orphans, shall be 
icatcd by the stale. Kurtlu'r, let iheve be a g(’n<’ral law which 
1 have a tendency to rcpi'ess impiety. No man shall have j-<'- 
ous services in his house, hut he shall go witlj his frifunls to 
ly and sacriticc in the t<'mples. ‘The reason of this is, that 
igious institutions can only be framed by a grtaat intelligc-jiee. 
t women and weak num are always consecrating the <‘vent of 
moment; they are under tlu' intlnenc’e ol’ dr<\tms ami appari- 
IS, and they build altars and tmnph-s in evtaw village and in 
place where tlu‘y have; had a visitui. ‘fin* law is <i('signed to 
went this, and also to d(;ter men from att<anpling t<» propitiate* 

: Gods by secret sacrifice's, which only multij»iy tlnar sins, 
ereforc let the law nm: No om* shall have private redigions 
;s; and if a man or woman who has not l»een previously notetl 
any impiety oifeucl.in this way, let them f)e atiiuonished to 
nove their rites to a inihlic tcauple; hut if tlie nlfcmha- he iuie nt‘ 

; obstinate sort, he shall he’ brought to trial Ijefun* tin* gu.irdians, 
i if he be found guilty, let liim die% 

BOOK XI. As to (h'alings between m;m and man, tin* principh* 
them is simple 'riioii shall not take what is m*t thine; and 
lit do to othcr.s as thou \Vi>uI<lst tliat th<‘y shouhl elo lo ilu r. 
•St, of treasure trove: May I iwvrv desire to fnul, or lit'i, it I 
d, or be induced by tiu‘ e'ounsel of elivimu's ti> lilt, a treasure’ 
ich one who was not my aneestor has laitl ; f,»r I shall not 

n so much in moiU’y as I shall lose in virtue, d'he s,tying, 
ovc ne)t the immovahU'f may he repeateel in a new s<-nse ; aiul 
:re is a common belief which asseuls that such liecds prevent 
nan from having a lamily. 'j’o him who is careless e>f siu'h 
isequences, and, dc.spising the worel of the wise, takes up 
reasuic which is not his wliat will be dtuie by the hand ot'the 
ds, God only know.s,—but I wimld have* the first person who 
;s the offender, inform the wardens t»f the eity i»r the etauUrv ; 
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aws XI. and they shall send to Delphi for a decision, and whatever the 

Vnalvsis. oracle orders, they shall carry out. If the informer be a freeman, 914 
he shall be honoured, and if a slave, set free ; but he who does not 
inform, if he be a freeman, shall be dishonoured, and if a slave, 
shall be put to death. If a man leave anywhere anything great or 
small, intentionally or unintentionally, let him who may find the 
property deem the deposit sacred to the Goddess of ways. And 
he who appropriates the same, if he be a slave, shall be beaten 
with many stripes ; if a freeman, he shall pay tenfold, and be held 
to have done a dishonourable action. If a person says that another 
has something of his, and the other allows that he has the property 
in dispute, but maintains it to be his own, let the ownership be 
proved out of the registers of property. If the property is 
registered as belonging to some one who is absent, possession shall 
be given to him who offers sufficient security on behalf of the 
absentee; or if the property is not registered, let it remain with 
the three eldest magistrates, and if it should be an animal, the 
defeated party must pay the cost of its keep. A man may arrest 
his own slave, and he may also imprison for safe-keeping the 
runaway slave of a friend. Any one interfering with him must 
produce three sureties; otherwise, he will be liable to an action 
for violence, and if he be cast, must pay a double amount of 
damages to him from whom he has taken the slave. A freedman 915 
who does not pay due respect to his patron, may also be seized. 

Due respect consists in going three times a month to the house of 
his patron, and offering to perform any lawful service for him ; he 
must 'also marry as his master pleases; and if his property be 
greater than his master’s, he must hand over to him the excess. A 
freedman may not remain in the state, except with the consent of 
the magistrates and of his master, for more than twenty years ; and 
whenever his census exceeds that of the third class, he must in 
any case leave the country within thirty days, taking his property 
with him. If he break this regulation, the penalty shall be death, 
and his property shall be confiscated. Suits about these matters 
are to be decided in the courts of the tribes, unless the parties have 
settled the matter before a court of neighbours or before arbiters. 

If anybody claim a beast, or anything else, let the possessor refer 
to the seller or giver of the property within thirty days, if the latter 
reside in the city, or, if the goods have been received from a 
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Stranger, within five months, of which the middle month shall Laws J 
include the summer solstice. All purchases and exchanges are to analys 
be made in the agora, and paid for on the spot; the law will not 
allow credit to be given. No law shall protect the money subscribed 

916 for clubs. He who sells anything of greater value than fifty 
drachmas shall abide in the city for ten days, and let his where¬ 
abouts be known to the buyer, in case of any reclamation. When 
a slave is sold who is subject to epilepsy, stone, or any other 
invisible disorder, the buyer, if he be a physician or trainer, or if 
he be warned, shall have no redress; but in other cases within six 
months, or within twelve months in epileptic disorders, he may 
bring the matter before a jury of physicians to be agreed upon by 
both parties; and the seller who loses the suit, if he be an expert, 
shall pay twice the price ; or if he be a private person, the bargain 
shall be rescinded, and he shall simply refund. If a person 
knowingly sells a homicide to another, who is informed of his 
character, there is no redress. But if the judges—who are to be 
the five youngest guardians of the law—decide that the purchaser 
was not aware, then the seller is to pay threefold, and to purify the 
house of the buyer. 

He who exchanges money for money, or beast for beast, must 
warrant either of them to be sound and good. As in the case of 
other laws, let us have a preamble, relating to all this class of 
crime. Adulteration is a kind of falsehood about which the many 
commonly say that at proper times the practice may often be right, 
but they do not define at what times. But the legislator will tell 
them, that no man should invoke the Gods when he is practising 
deceit or fraud, in word or deed. For he is the enemy of heaven, 
first, who swears falsely, not thinking of the Gods by whom he 

917 swears, and secondly, he who lies to his superiors. (Now the 
superiors are the betters of inferiors,—the elder of the younger, 
parents of children, men of women, and rulers of subjects.) The 
trader who cheats in the agora is a liar and is perjured—he respects 
neither the name of God nor the regulations of the magistrates. If 
after hearing this he will still be dishonest, let him listen to the 
law:—The seller shall not have two prices on the same day, 
neither must he puff his goods, nor offer to swear about them. 

If he break the law, any citizen not less than thirty years of age 
may smite him. If he sell adulterated goods, the slave or metic who 

VOL. V. m 
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aws XL Informs against him shall have the goods ; the citizen who brings 

Ualysis. such a charge, if he prove it, shall offer up the goods in question 
to the Gods of the agora; or if he fail to prove it, shall be dis¬ 
honoured. He who is detected in selling adulterated goods shall be 
deprived of them, and shall receive a stripe for every drachma of 
their value. The wardens of the agora and the guardians of the 
law shall take experienced persons into counsel, and draw up 918 
regulations for the agora. These shall be inscribed on a column in 
front of the court of the wardens of the agora.—As to the wardens 
of the city, enough has been said already. But if any omissions in 
the law are afterwards discovered, the wardens and the guardians 
shall supply them, and have them inscribed after the original 
regulations on a column before the court of the wardens of the 
city. 

Next in order follows the subject of retail trades, which in their 
natural use are the reverse of mischievous; for every man is a 
benefactor who reduces what is unequal to symmetry'' and propor¬ 
tion. Money is the instrument by which this is accomplished, and 
the shop-keeper, the merchant, and hotel-keeper do but supply 
the wants and equalize the possessions of mankind. Why, then, 
does any dishonour attach to a beneficent occupation ? Let us 
consider the nature of the accusation first, a,nd then see whether it 
can be removed. ‘ What is your drift ? ’ Dear Cleinias, there are few 
men who are so gifted by nature, and improved by education, as to 
be able to control the desire of making money; or who are sober 
in their wishes and prefer moderation to accumulation. The great 
majority think that they can never have enough, and the conse¬ 
quence is that retail trade has become a reproach. Whereas, 
however ludicrous the idea may seem, if noble men and noble 
women could be induced to open a shop, and to trade upon in¬ 
corruptible principles, then the aspect of things would change, and 
retail traders would be regarded as nursing fathers and mothers. 

In our own day the trader goes and settles in distant places, and 
receives the weary traveller hospitably at. first, but in the end treats 919 
him as an enemy and a captive, whom he only liberates for an 
enormous ransom. This is what has brought retail trade into 
disrepute, and against this the legislator ought to provide. Men 
have said of old, that to fight against two opponents is hard ; 
and the two opponents of whom I am thinking are wealth and 
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poverty—the one corrupting men by luxury ; the other, through 
misery, depriving them of the sense of shame. What remedies can 
a city find for this disease ? First, to have as few retail traders as 
possible; secondly, to give retail trade over to a class whose 
corruption will not injure the state ; and thirdly, to restrain the 
insolence and meanness of the retailers. 

Let us make the following laws :—(i) In the city of the Mag- 
netes none of the 5040 citizens shall be a retailer or merchant, 
or do any service to any private persons who do not equally 
serve him, except to his father and mother and their fathers and 
mothers, and generally to his elders who are freemen, and whom 
he serves as a freeman. He who follows an illiberal pursuit may 
be cited for dishonouring his family, and kept in bonds for a year; 

920 and if he offend again, he shall be bound for tv\^o years ; and for 
every offence his punishment shall be doubled : (2) Every re¬ 
tailer shall be a metic or a foreigner: (3) The guardians of the 
law shall have a special care of this part of the community, whose 
calling exposes them to peculiar temptations. They shall consult 
with persons of experience, and find out what prices will yield 
the traders a moderate profit, and fix them. 

When a man does not fulfil his contract, he being under no 
legal or other impediment, the case shall be brought before the 
court of the tribes, if not previously settled by arbitration. The 
class of artisans is consecrated to Hephaestus and Athene; the 
makers of weapons to Ares and Athene: all of whom, remem¬ 
bering that the Gods are their ancestors, should be ashamed to 

921 deceive in the practice of their craft. If any man is lazy in the 
fulfilment of his work, and fancies, foolish fellow, that his patron 
God will not deal hardly with him, he will be punished by the 
God; and let the law follow :—He who fails in his undertaking 
shall pay the value, and do the work gratis in a specified time. 
The contractor, like the seller, is enjoined by law to charge the 
simple value of his work; in a free city, art should be a true 
thing, and the artist must not practise on the ignorance of others. 
On the other hand, he who has ordered any work and does not 
pay the workman according to agreement, dishonours Zeus and 
Athene, and breaks the bonds of society. And if he does not 
pay at the time agreed, let him pay double ; and although interest 
is forbidden in other cases, let the workman receive after the 
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aws XT. expiration of a year interest at the rate of an obol a month for 

LNALYsis. every drachma (equal to 200 per cent, per ann.). And we may 
observe by the way, in speaking of craftsmen, that if our military 
craft do their work well, the state will praise those who honour 
them, and blame those who do not honour them. Not that the 922 
first place of honour is to be assigned to the warrior ; a higher 
still is reserved for those who obey the laws. 

Most of the dealings between man and man are now settled, 
with the exception of such as relate to orphans and guardian¬ 
ships. These lead us to speak of the intentions of the dying, 
about which we must make regulations. I say ^ must ’; for man¬ 
kind cannot be allowed to dispose of their property as they 
please, in ways at variance with one another and with law and 
custom. But a dying person is a strange being, and is not easily 
managed ; he wants to be master of all he has, and is apt to use 
angry words. He will say,—‘ May I not do what I will with my 
own, and give much to my friends, and little to my enemies ?' 

‘ There is reason in that.’ O Cleinias, in my judgment the older 
lawgivers were too soft-hearted, and wanting in insight into human 
affairs. They were too ready to listen to the outcry of a dying 
man, and hence they were induced to give him an absolute 
power of bequest. But I would say to himO creature of a 923 
day, you know neither what is yours nor yourself: for you and 
your property are not your own, but belong to your whole family, 
past and to come, and property and family alike belong to the 
State. And therefore I must take out of your hands the charge 
of what you leave behind you, with a view to the interests of all. ‘ 
And I hope that you will not quarrel with us, now that you are 
going the way of all mankind; we'will do our best for you and 
yours when you are no longer here. Let this be our address to 
the living and dying, and let the law be as follows The father 
who has sons shall appoint one of them to be the heir of the 
lot; and if he has given any other son to be adopted by another, 
the adoption shall also be recorded; and if he has still a son 
who has no lot, and has a chance of going to a colony, he 
may give him what he has more than the lot; or if he has 
more than one son unprovided for, he may divide the money 
between them. A son who has a house of his own, and a 
daughter who is betrothed, are not to share in the bequest of 
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money; and the son or daughter who, having inherited one lot, 
acquires another, is to bequeath the new inheritance to the next 
of kin. If a man have only daughters, he may adopt the husband 
of any one of them; or if he have lost a son, let him make 

924 mention of the circumstance in his will and adopt another. If 
he have no children, he may give away a tenth of his acquired 
property to whomsoever he likes; but he must adopt an heir to 
inherit the lot, and may leave the remainder to liim. Also he 
may appoint guardians for his children ; or if he die witliout ap¬ 
pointing them or without making a will, the nearest kinsmen, 
two on the father’s and two on the mother’s side,—and one 
friend of the departed, shall be appointed guardians. 'I'ho 
fifteen eldest guardians of the law are to have spcsaal charge of 
all orphans, the whole number of fifteen being divided into bodies 
of three, who will succeed one another ac'cordiug to seniority 
every year for live years. If a man dying inU\state Icavtj daughters, 
he must pardon the law which marries thorn for looking, first to 
kinship, and secondly to the preservation of the lot. The 
legislator cannot regard the character of the heir, which to the 
father is the first consideration. The law will therefore run as 
followsIf the intestate leave daughters, husbands arc to he 
found for them among their kindred according t(^ tlie following 
table of affinity: first, their father’s brothers; secondly, the sons 
of their father’s brothers; thirdly, of their father’s sisters ; fourthly, 
their great-uncles; fifthly, the sons of a great-nnclc ; si.xthly, the 
sons of a great-aunt. The kindred in sucli cases shall always 

925 be reckoned in this way; the relationship shall proct*e<i upwards 
through brothers and sisters and brothers’ aiul sisters’ cliildrcn, 
and first the male line must be taken and then the female. If 
there is a dispute in regard to fitness of age for marriage, this 
the judge shall decide, after having made an inspection of the 
youth naked, and of the maiden naked down to the waist. If 
the maiden has no relations within the degree of third cousin, 
she may choose whom she likes, with the cimsent of her 
guardians; or she may even select .some one who has gone to a 
colony, and he, if he be a kinsman, will take the lot by law; if 
not, he must have her guardians’ consent, as well as hers. Winm 
a man dies without children and without a will, let a young man 
and a young woman go forth from the family and take up their 
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abode in the desolate house. The woman shall be selected from 
the kindred in the following order of succession:—first, a sister 
of the deceased; second, a brother’s daughter; third, a sister’s 
daughter; fourth, a father’s sister; fifth, a daughter of a father’s 
brother; sixth, a daughter of a father’s sister. For the man the 
same order shall be observed as in the preceding case. The 
legislator foresees that laws of this kind will sometimes press 
heavily, and that his intention cannot always be fulfilled; as 
for example, when there are mental and bodily defects in the 
persons who are enjoined to marry. But he must be excused 
for not being always able to reconcile the general principles of 
public interest with the particular circumstances of individuals; 
and he is willing to allow, in like manner, that the individual 926 
cannot always do what the lawgiver wishes. And then arbiters 
must be chosen, who will determine equitably the cases which 
may arise under the law: e. g. a rich cousin may sometimes 
desire a grander match, or the requirements of the law can 
only be fulfilled by marrying a madwoman. To meet such cases 
let the following law be enacted :—If any one comes forward and 
says that the lawgiver, had he been alive, would not have re¬ 
quired the carrying out of the law in a particular case, let him 
go to the fifteen eldest guardians of the law who have the care 
of orphans; but if he thinks that too much power is thus given 
to them, he may bring the case before the court of select judges. 

Thus will orphans have a second birth. In order to make their 
sad condition as light as possible, the guardians of the law 
shall be their parents, and shall be admonished to take care of 
them. And what admonition can be more appropriate than the 927 
assurance which we formerly gave, that the souls of the dead 
watch over mortal affairs t About this there are many ancient 
traditions, which may be taken on trust from the legislator. Let 
men fear, in the first place, the Gods above; secondly, the souls 
of the departed, who naturally care for their own descendants; 
thirdly, the aged living, who are quick to hear of any neglect of 
family duties, especially in the case of orphans. For they are 
the holiest and most sacred of all deposits, and the peculiar 
care of guardians and magistrates; and those who try to bring 
them up well will contribute to their own good and to that of their 
families^ He who listens to the preamble of the law will never 
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know the severity of the legislator ; but he who disobeys, and 
injures the orphan, will pay twice the penalty he would have 
paid if the parents had been alive. More laws might have b(‘cn 
made about orphans, did we not suppose that th<^ guanlians 
have children and property of their own whicli arc protected i)y 
the laws ; and the duty of the guardian in our state is the same 
as that of a father, though his honour or disgrace is gn-ater, 

928 A legal admonition and threat may, however, lx* of service : llu! 
guardian of tlic orphan and the guardian of tin* law who is ovea* 
him, shall love the orphan as their own children, and take inort? 
care of his or her pro].)(n’ty than of their own. If the guardian 
of the child neglect his duty, the guardian of tlu* law shall line 
him; and the guardian may also have tlu' magistrate tric'd for 
neglect in the C(nirt of select judges, and In* shall pay, if con¬ 
victed, a double penalty. Furtlua*, the guardian of tlie orphan wiio 
is careless or dishonest may he liiu'd on the information ol 
any of the citizens in a fourfold penally, half to go to the 
orphan and half to the prosecutor of the? suit. Wlu'ii the orphan 
is of age, if he thinks that he has l>(;cn ill-ust'd, his guardian 
may be brought to trial by him within hvc' years, and tlie pcmally 
shall be fixed by the c‘ourt. Or if the* magistrate has n<‘glc*c*i<*d 
the orphan, he shall pay damages to him ; but if he* have dc'lVauded 
him, he shall make eom];)cnsation and also he dc'posc^d iroin his 
office of guardian of tlie law. 

If irremediable dilferences arise betweim fatiuu's and s<uis, the 
father may want to renounce his son, or the son may indiii his 
father for imbecility: such violent si'paralions only lake: plata' 
when the family are ‘a had lot’; if only uiu: of tlu' two partic's is 
bad, the dilfcrcnccs do not gnw to so great a height. Hut Inu'e 
arises a difficulty. Although in any otluu' state a son who is 

929 disinherited does not cease to he* a c'ili/en, in ours he doe^^; jbr tlu* 
number of citizens cannot exc’ci'd 5040, And therc'fore lu‘ wht> is 
to sutler such a penalty ought to be abjurcsl, not tmly by his father, 
but by the whole family, 'flic law, then, should run as follows : 

II any man’s evil fortune or Uunper incline him to disinherit his 
son, let him not do so lightly or on the instant; hut let him liave a 
council of his own relations and of the maU'rnal relations of his son, 
and set forth to them the propriety of disinheriting him, and allow 
his son to answer. And if more than half of the kiiulrc'd m.ile and 
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aws XL female, being of full age, condemn the son, let him be disinherited. 

nalysis. If any other citizen desires to adopt him, he may, for young men’s 
characters often change in the course of life. But if, after ten years, 
he remains unadopted, let him be sent to a colony. If disease, or 
old age, or evil disposition cause a man to go out of his mind, and 
he is ruining his house and property, and his son doubts about 
indicting him for insanity, let him lay the case before the eldest 
guardians of the law, and consult with them. And if they advise 
him to proceed, and the father is decided to be imbecile, he shall 
have no more control over his property, but shall live henceforward 
like a child in the house. 

If a man and his wife are of incompatible tempers, ten guardians 
of the law and ten of the matrons who regulate marriage shall take 930 
their case in hand, and reconcile them, if possible. If, however, 
their swelling souls cannot be pacified, the wife may try and find a 
new husband, and the husband a new wife ; probably they are not 
very gentle creatures, and should therefore be joined to milder 
natures. The younger of those who are separated should also 
select their partners with a view to the procreation of children; 
while the older should seek a companion for their declining years. 

If a woman dies, leaving children male or female, the law will 
advise, but not compel, the widower to abstain from a second 
marriage ; if she leave no children, he shall be compelled to marry. 
Also a widow, if she is not old enough to live honestly without 
marriage, shall marry again; and in case she have no children, she 
should marry for the sake of them. There is sometimes an un¬ 
certainty which parent the offspring is to follow: in unions of a 
female slave with a male slave, or with a freedman or freeman, or 
of a freewoman with a male slave, the offspring is to belong to the 
master ; but if the master or mistress be themselves the parent 
of the child, the slave and the child are to be sent away to another 
land. 

Concerning duty to parents, let the preamble be as follows :— 
We honour the Gods in their lifeless images, and believe that we 931 
thus propitiate them. But he who has an aged father or mother 
has a living image, which if he cherish it will do him far more 
good than any statue. ‘ What do you mean by cherishing them ? ’ 

I will tell you. Oedipus and Amyntor and Theseus cursed their 
children, and their curses took effect. This proves that the Gods 
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hear the curses of parents who are wronged; and shall we doubt 
that they hear and fulfil their blessings too ? ^ Surely not.’ And, as 
we were saying, no image is more honoured by the Gods than an 
aged father and mother; to whom when honour is done, the God who 
hears their prayers is rejoiced, and their influence is greater than 
that of the lifeless statue ; for they pray that good or evil may come 
to us in proportion as they are honoured or dishonoured, but the 
statue is silent. ^ Excellent.’ Good men are glad when their 
parents live to extreme old age, or if they depart early, lament their 

932 loss ; but to bad men their parents are always terrible. Wherefore 
let every one honour his parents, and if this preamble fails of 
influencing him, let him hear the law:—If any one does not take 
sufficient care of his parents, let the aggrieved person inform the 
three eldest guardians of the law and three of the women who are 
concerned with marriages. Women up to forty years of age, and 
men up to thirty, who thus offend, shall be beaten and imprisoned. 
After that age they are to be brought before a court composed of 
the eldest citizens, who may inflict any punishment upon them 
which they please. If the injured party cannot inform, let any 
freeman who hears of the case inform; a slave who does so 
shall be set free,—if he be the slave of one of the parties, by the 
magistrate,—if owned by another, at the cost of the state ; and let 
the magistrates take care that he is not wronged by any one out of 
revenge. 

The injuries which one person does to another by the use of 
poisons are of two kinds one affects the body by the employment 
of drugs and potions; the other works on the mind by the practice 
of sorcery and magic. Fatal cases of either sort have been already 
mentioned ; and now we must have a law respecting cases which 

933 are not fatal. There is no use in arguing with a man whose mind 
is disturbed by waxen images placed at his own door, or on the 
sepulchre of his father or mother, or at a spot where three ways 
meet. But to the wizards themselves we must address a solemn 
preamble, begging them not to treat the world as if they were 
children, or compel the legislator to expose them, and to show 
men that the poisoner who is not a physician and the wizard who 
is not a prophet or diviner are equally ignorant of what they are 
doing. Let the law be as follows :—He who by the use of poison 
does any injury not fatal to a man or his servants, or any injury 
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Laws XL whether fatal or not to another’s cattle or bees, is to be punish( 

Analysis, with death if he be a physician, and if he be not a physician he 
to suffer the punishment awarded by the court: and he who injur 
another by sorcery, if he be a diviner or prophet, shall be put 
death ; and, if he be not a diviner, the court shall determine wh 
he ought to pay or suffer. 

Any one who injures another by theft or violence shall p’: 
damages at least equal to the injury; and besides the compens 
tion, a suitable punishment shall be inflicted. The foolish you 
who is the victim of others is to have a lighter punishment; ] 
whose folly is occasioned by his own jealousy or desire or anger 
to suffer more heavily. Punishment is to be inflicted, not for t 
sake of vengeance, for what is done cannot be undone, but f 
the sake of prevention and reformation. And there should be 
proportion between the punishment and the crime, in which f 
judge, having a discretion left him, must, by estimating the criir 
second the legislator, who, like a painter, furnishes outlines f 
him to fill up. 

A madman is not to go about at large in the city, but is 
be taken care of by his relatives. Neglect on their part is to 
punished in the first class by a fine of a hundred drachmas, a; 
proportionally in the others. Now madness is of various kind 
in addition to that which arises from disease there is the madne 
which originates in a passionate temperament, and makes men wh 
engaged in a quarrel use foul and abusive language against ea 
other. This is intolerable in a well-ordered state; and therefore o 
law shall be as follows No one is to speak evil of another, t 
when men differ in opinion they are to instruct one another withe 
speaking evil. Nor should any one seek to rouse the passio 
which education has calmed ; for he who feeds and nurses ] 
wrath is apt to make ribald jests at his opponent, with a loss 
character or dignity to himself. And for this reason no one m 
use any abusive word in a temple, or at sacrifices, or games, or 
any public assembly, and he who offends shall be censured by t 
proper magistrate; and the magistrate, if he fail to censure hi 
shall not claim the prize of virtue. In any other place the anc 
man who indulges in revilings, whether he be the beginner or n 
may be chastised by an elder. The reviler is always trying 
rnake his opponent ridiculous ; and the use of ridicule in anger ■ 
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cannot allow. We forbid the comic poet to ridicule our citizens, Laws 
under a penalty of expulsion from the country or a fine of three analy 

936 minae. Jest in which there is no offence may be allowed ; but the 
question of offence shall be determined by the director of education, 
who is to be the licenser of theatrical performances. 

The righteous man who is in adversity will not be allowed to 
starve in a well-ordered city; he will never be a beggar. Nor is 
a man to be pitied, merely because he is hungry, unless he be 
temperate. Therefore let the law be as follows :—Let there be no 
beggars in our state; and he who begs shall be expelled by the 
magistrates both from town and country. 

If a slave, male or female, does any harm to the property ol 
another, who is not himself a party to the harm, the master shall 
compensate the injury or give up the offending slave. But if the 
master argue that the charge has arisen by collusion, with the view 
of obtaining the slave, he may put the plaintiff on his trial for 
malpractices, and recover from him twice the value of the slave; 
or if he is cast he must make good the damage and deliver up the 
slave. The injury done by a horse or other animal shall be 
compensated in like manner. 

A witness who will not come of himself may be summoned, 
and if he fail in appearing, he shall be liable for any harm 
which may ensue: if he swears that he does not know, he may 

937 leave the court. A judge who is called upon as a witness must 
not vote. A free w’oman, if she is over forty, may bear witness 
and plead, and, if she have no husband, she may also bring an 
action. A slave, male or female, and a child may witness and 
plead only in case of murder, but they must give sureties that 
they will appear at the trial, if they should be charged with 
false witness. Such charges must be made pending the trial, 
and the accusations shall be sealed by both parties and kept by 
the magistrates until the trial for perjury comes off. If a man 
is twice convicted of perjury, he is not to be required, if three 
times, he is not to be allowed to bear witness, or, if he persists in 
bearing witness, is to be punished with death. When more than 
half the evidence is proved to be false there must be a new trial. 

The best and noblest things in human life are liable to be 
defiled and perverted. Is not justice the civilizer of mankind ? 

And yet upon the noble profession of the advocate has come an 
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izt/s XI. evil name. For he is said to make the worse appear the better 

NALYsis. cause, and only requires money in return for his services. Such 93^ 
an art will be forbidden by the legislator, and if existing among 
us will be requested to depart to another city. To the dis¬ 
obedient let the voice of the law be heard saying:—He who 
tries to pervert justice in the minds of the judges, or to increase 
litigation, shall be brought before the supreme court. If he 
does so from contentiousness, let him be silenced for a time, 
and, if he offend again, put to death. If he have acted from a 
love of gain, let him be sent out of the country if he be a 
foreigner, or if he be a citizen let him be put to death. 

BOOK XII. If a false message be taken to or brought from 941 
othei: states, whether friendly or hostile, by ambassadors or 
heralds, they shall be indicted for having dishonoured their 
sacred office, and, if convicted, shall suffer a penalty.- Stealing 
is mean ; robbery is shameless. Let no man deceive himself 
by the supposed example of the Gods, for no God or son of a 
God ever really practised either force or fraud. On this point 
the legislator is better informed than all the poets put together. 

He who listens to him shall be for ever happy, but he who will 
not listen shall have the following law directed against him 
He who steals much, or he who steals little of the public 
property is deserving of the same penalty; for they are both 
impelled by the same evil motive. When the law iJiinishes one 
man more lightly than another, this is done under the idea, not 
that he is less guilty, but that he is more curable. Now a thief 
who is a foreigner or slave may be curable; but the thief who 
is a citizen, and has had the advantages of education, should be 
put to death, for he is incurable. 

Much consideration and many regulations arc necessary about 942 
military expeditions; the great principle of all is that no one, 
male or female, in war or peace, in great matters or small, shall 
be without a commander. Whether men stand or walk, or drill, 
or pursue, or retreat, or wash, or eat, they should all act 
together and in obedience to orders. We should practise from 
our youth upwards the habits of command and obedience. All 
dances, relaxations, endurances of meats and drinks, of cold and 
heat, and of hard, couches, should have a view to war, and care 
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should be taken not to destroy the natural covering and use of Laws } 
the head and feet by wearing shoes and caps ; for the head is analys 

943 the lord of the body, and the feet are the best of servants. The 
soldier should have thoughts like these ; and let him hear the 
law:—He who is enrolled shall serve, and if he absent himself 
without leave he shall be indicted for failure of service before 
his own branch of the army when the expedition returns, and if he 
be found guilty he shall suffer the penalty which the courts award, 
and never be allowed to contend for any prize of valour, or to 
accuse another of misbehaviour in military matters. Desertion 
shall also be tried and punished in the same manner. After the 
courts for trying failure of service and desertion have been held, 
the generals shall hold another court, in which the several arms 
of the service will award prizes for the expedition which has just 
concluded. The prize is to be a crown of olive, which the victor 
shall offer up at the temple of his favourite war God. . . In any 
suit which a man brings, let the indictment be scrupulously true, 
for. justice is an honourable maiden, to whom falsehood is naturally 
hateful. For example, when men are prosecuted for having lost 
their arms, great care should be taken by the witnesses to dis- 

944 tinguish between cases in which they have been lost from 
necessity and from cowardice. If the hero Patroclus had not 
been killed but had been brought back alive from the field, he 
might have been reproached with having lost the divine armour. 

And a man may lose his arms in a storm at sea, or from a fall, 
and under many other circumstances. There is a distinction of 
language to be observed in the use of the two terms, ‘ thrower 
away of a shield' (pt^/^ao-Tn?), and Hoscr of arms’ {aTTo^oXfvs ottXcou), 
one being the voluntary, the other the involuntary relinquishment 
of them. Let the law then be as follows :—If any one is over¬ 
taken by the enemy, having arms in his hands, and he leaves 
them behind him voluntarily, choosing base life instead of honour¬ 
able death, let justice be done. The old legend of Caeneus, 
who was changed by Poseidon from a woman into a man, may 
teach by contraries the appropriate punishment. Let the thrower 
away of his shield be changed from a man into a woman—that 

945 is to say, let him be all his life out of danger, and never again 
be admitted by any commander into the ranks of his army; and 
let him pay a heavy fine according to his class. And any com- 
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ws Xn. mander who permits him to serve shall also be punished by a 

^ALYSIS. fine. 

All magistrates, whatever be their tenure of office, must give 
an account of their magistracy. But where shall we find the 
magistrate who is worthy to supervise them or look into their 
short-comings and crooked ways ? The examiner must be more 
than man who is sufficient for these things. For the truth is 
that there are many causes of the dissolution of states ; which, 
like ships or animals, have their cords, and girders, and sinews 
easily relaxed, and nothing tends more to their welfare and 
preservation than the supervision of them by examiners who are 
better than the magistrates ; failing in this they fall to pieces, 
and each becomes many instead of one. Wherefore let the 
people meet after the summer solstice, in the precincts of Apollo 
and the Sun, and appoint three men of not less than fifty years 941 
of age. They shall proceed as follows Each citizen shall select 
some one, not himself, whom he thinks the best. The persons 
selected shall be reduced to one half, who have the greatest 
number of votes, if they arc an even number ; but if an odd 
number, he who has the smallest number of votes shall be pre¬ 
viously withdrawn. The voting shall continue in the same manner 
ilntil three only remain ; and if the number of votes cast for them 
be equal, a distinction between the first, second, and third shall be 
made by lot. The three shall be crowned with an olive wreath, 
and proclamation made, that the city of the Magnetos, once more 
preserved by the Gods, presents her three best men to Apollo 
and the Sun, to whom she dedicates them as long as their lives 
answer to the judgment formed of them. They shall choose in 
the first year of their office twelve examiners, to continue until 
they are seventy-five years of age ; afterwards three shall be 
added annually. While they hold office, they shall dwell within 
the precinct of the God. They are to divide all the magistracies 
into twelve classes, and may apply any methods of enquiry, and 
inflict any punishments which they please; in some cases 
singly, in other cases together, announcing the acquittal or 
punishment of the magistrate on a tablet which they will place 
in the agora. A magistrate who has been condemned by the 
examiners may appeal to the select judges, and, if he gain his 
suit, may in turn prosecute the examiners ; but if the appellant 
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cast, his punishment shall be doubled, unless he was pre- Lazvs XII. 
usly condemned to death. Analysis. 

^nd what honours shall be paid to these examiners, whom the 
ole state counts worthy of the rewards of virtue } They shall 
/e the first place at all sacrifices and other ceremonies, and in 
assemblies and public places; they shall go on sacred em- 
3 sies, and have the exclusive privilege of wearing a crown of 
rel. They are priests of Apollo and the Sun, and he of their 
mber who is judged first shall be high priest, and give his 
me to the year. The manner of their burial, too, shall be 
ferent from that of the other citizens. The colour of their 
leral array shall be white, and, instead of the voice of lamen- 
ion, around the bier shall stand a chorus of fifteen boys and 
een maidens, chanting hymns in honour of the deceased in 
ernate strains during an entire day; and at dawn a band of 
hundred youths shall carry the bier to the grave, marching in 
s garb of warriors, and the boys in front of the bier shall sing 
fir national hymn, while the maidens and women past child- 
aring follow after. Priests and priestesses may also follow, 
less the Pythian oracle forbids. The sepulchre shall be a vault 
lilt underground, which will last for ever, having couches of 
Dne placed side by side ; on one of these they shall lay the 
jparted saint, and then cover the tomb with a mound, and plant 
^es on every side except one, where an opening shall be left 
r other interments. Every year there shall be games—musical, 

^mnastic, or equestrian, in honour of those who have passed 
^ery ordeal. But if any of them, after having been acquitted 
1 any occasion, begin to show the wickedness of human nature, 
i who pleases may bring them to trial before a court composed 
' the guardians of the law, and of the select judges, and of any 
' the examiners who are alive. If he be convicted he shall be 
sprived of his honours, and if the accuser do not obtain a fifth 
art of the votes, he shall pay a fine according to his class. 

What is called the judgment of Rhadamanthiis is suited to ^ ages. 

' faith,’ but not to our days. He knew that his contemporaries 
fiieved in the Gods, for many of them were the sons of Gods ; 
ad he thought that the easiest and surest method of ending litiga- 
on was to commit the decision to Heaven. In our own day, men 
ther deny the existence of Gods or their care of men, or maintain 
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that they may be bribed by attentions and gifts; and the pro¬ 
cedure of Rhadamanthus would therefore be out of date. When 
the religious ideas of mankind change, their laws should also 
change. Thus oaths should no longer be taken from plaintiff and 
defendant; simple statements of affirmation and denial should be 
substituted. For there is something dreadful in the thought, that 
nearly half the citizens of a state are perjured men. There is no 
objection to an oath, where a man has no interest in forswearing 
himself; as, for example, when a judge is about to give his de- 949 
cision, or in voting at an election, or in the judgment of games and 
contests. But where there would be a premium on perjury, oaths 
and imprecations should be prohibited as irrelevant, like appeals 
to feeling. Let the principles of justice be learned and taught 
without words of evil omen. The oaths of a stranger against 
a stranger may be allowed, because strangers are not permitted to 
become permanent residents in our state. 

Trials in private causes are to be decided in the same manner as 
lesser offences against the state. The non-attendance at a chorus 
or sacrifice, or the omission to pay a war-tax, may be regarded as 
in the first instance remediable, and the defaulter may give se¬ 
curity; but if he forfeits the security, the goods pledged shall be 
sold and the money given to the state. And for obstinate dis¬ 
obedience, the magistrate shall have the power of inflicting greater 
penalties. 

A city which is without trade or commerce must consider what 
it will do about the going abroad of its own people and the ad¬ 
mission of strangers. For out of intercourse with strangers there 
arises great confusion of manners, which in most states is not of 
any consequence, because the confusion exists already; but in 950 
a well-ordered state it may be a great evil. Yet the absolute pro¬ 
hibition of foreign travel, or the exclusion of strangers, is im¬ 
possible, and would appear barbarous to the rest of mankind. 
Public opinion should never be lightly regarded, for the many are 
not so far wrong in their judgments as in their lives. Even the 
worst of men have often a divine instinct, which enables them to 
judge of the differences between the good and bad. States are 
rightly advised when they desire to have the praise of men; and 
the greatest and truest praise is that of virtue. And our Cretan 
colony should, and probably will, have a character for virtue, such 
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as few cities have. Let this, then, be our law about foreign travel Laws J 
and the reception of strangers :—No one shall be allowed to leave analys 
the country who is under forty years of age—of course military 
service abroad is not included in this regulation~and no one at all 
except in a public capacity. To the Olympic, and Pythian, and 
Nemean, and Isthmian games, shall be sent the fairest and best 
and bravest, who shall support the dignity of the city in time of 

951 peace. These, when they come home, shall teach the youth the 
inferiority of all other governments. Besides those who go on 
sacred missions, other persons shall be sent out by permission 
of the guardians to study the institutions of foreign countries. 

For a people which has no experience, and no knowledge of the 
characters of men or the reason of things, but lives by habit only, 
can never be perfectly civilized. Moreover, in all states, bad as 
well as good, there are holy and inspired men; these the citizen 
of a well-ordered city should be ever seeking out; he should 
go forth to find them over sea and over land, that he may 
more firmly establish institutions in his own state which are good 
already and amend the bad. ^What will be the best way of 
accomplishing such an object ? ’ In the first place, let the visitor 
of foreign countries be between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
let him be a citizen of repute, especially in military matters. On 
his return he shall appear before the Nocturnal Council; this is 
a body which sits from dawn to sunrise, and includes amongst 
its members the priests who have gained the prize of virtue, and 
the ten oldest guardians of the law, and the director and past 
directors of education ; each of whom has power to bring with him 

* a younger friend of his own selection, who is between thirty and 

952 forty. The assembly thus constituted shall consider the laws of 
their own and other states, and gather information relating to 
them. Anything of the sort which is approved by the elder 
members of the council shall be studied with all diligence by the 
younger ; who are to be specially watched by the rest of the 
citizens, and shall receive honour, if they are deserving of honour, 
or dishonour, if they prove inferior. This is the assembly to 
which the visitor of foreign countries shall come and tell anything 
which he has heard from others in the course of his travels, or 
which he has himself observed. If he be made neither better 
nor worse, let him at least be praised for his zeal; and let him 
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receive still more praise, and special honour after death, if he be 
improved. But if he be deteriorated by his travels, let him be 
prohibited from speaking to any one; and if he submit, he may 
live as a private individual: but if he be convicted of attempting to 
make innovations in education and the laws, let him die. 

Next, as to the reception of strangers. Of these there are four 
classes First, merchants, who, like birds of passage, find their 
way over the sea at a certain time of the year, that they may 
exhibit their wares. These should be received in markets and 
public buildings without the city, by proper officers, who shall see 
that justice is done them, and shall also watch against any political 
designs which they may entertain; no more intercourse is to be 953 
held with them than is absolutely necessary. Secondly, there are 
the visitors at the festivals, who shall be entertained by hospitable 
persons at the temples for a reasonable time; the priests and 
ministers of the temples shall have a care of them. In small 
suits brought by them or against them, the priests shall be the 
judges; but in the more important, the wardens of the agora. 
Thirdly, there are ambassadors of foreign states; these are to be 
honourably received by the generals and commanders, and placed 
under the care of the Prytanes and of the persons with whom 
they are lodged. Fourthly, there is the philosophical stranger, 
who, like our own spectators, from time to time goes to see what 
is rich and rare in foreign countries. Like them he must be fifty 
years of age : and let him go unbidden to the doors of the wise 
and rich, that he may learn from them, and they from him. 

These are the rules of missions into foreign countries, and of 
the reception of strangers. Let Zeus, the God of hospitality, be ' 
honoured ; and let not the stranger be excluded, as in Egypt, 
from meals and sacrifices, or, [as at Sparta,] driven away by savage 
proclamations. 

Let guarantees be clearly given in writing and before witnesses. 954 
The number of witnesses shall be three when the sum lent is 
under a thousand drachmas, or five when above. The agent and 
principal at a fraudulent sale shall be equally liable. He who 
would search another man’s house for anything must swear that he 
expects to find it there ; and he shall enter naked, or having on a 
single garment and no girdle. The owner shall place at the dis¬ 
posal of the searcher all his goods, sealed as well as unsealed ; if 
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he refuse, he shall be liable in double the value of the property, if Laws 1 
it shall prove to be in his possession. If the owner be absent, analvs 
the searcher may counter-seal the property which is under seal, 
and place watchers. If the owner remain absent more than five 
days, the searcher shall take the magistrates, and open the sealed 
property, and seal it up again in their presence. The recovery of 
goods disputed, except in the case of lands and houses, (about 
which there can be no dispute in our state), is to be barred by 
time. The public and unimpeached use of anything for a year in 
the city, or for five years in the country, or the private possession 
and domestic use for three years in the city, or for ten years in the 
country, is to give a right of ownership. But if the possessor have 
the property in a foreign country, there shall be no bar as to time. 

The proceedings of any trial are to be void, in which either the 
parties or the witnesses, whether bond or free, have been pre¬ 
vented by violence from attending if a slave be prevented, the 
suit shall be invalid; or if a freeman, he who is guilty of the 
violence shall be imprisoned for a year, and shall also be liable to 

955 an action for kidnapping. If one competitor forcibly prevents 
another from attending at the games, the other may be inscribed 
as victor in the temples, and the first, whether victor or not, shall 
be liable to an action for damages. The receiver of stolen goods 
shall undergo the same punishment as the thief. The receiver of 
an exile shall be punished with death. A man ought to have the 
same friends and enemies as his country; and he who makes war 
or peace for himself shall be put to death. And if a party in 
the state make war or peace, their leaders shall be indicted by the 
generals, and, if convicted, they shall be put to death. The 
ministers and officers of a country ought not to receive gifts, even 
as the reward of good deeds. He who disobeys shall die. 

With a view to taxation a man should have his property and 
income valued : and the government may, at their discretion, levy 
the tax upon the annual return, or take a portion of the whole. 

The good man will offer moderate gifts to the Gods ; his land or 
hearth cannot be offered, because they are already consecrated to 
all Gods. Gold and silver, which arouse envy, and ivory, which is 

956 taken from the dead body of an animal, are unsuitable ofierings ; 
iron and brass are materials of war. Wood and stone of a single 
piece may be offered ; also woven work which has not occupied 
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%ws XJL one woman more than a month in making. White is a colour 
Analysis, which is acceptable to the Gods ; figures of birds and similar 
offerings are the best of gifts, but they must be such as the painter 
can execute in a day. 

Next concerning lawsuits. Judges, or rather arbiters, may be 
agreed upon by the plaintiff and defendant; and if no decision is 
obtained from them, their fellow-tribesmen shall judge. At this 
stage there shall be an increase of the penalty; the defendant, if 
he be cast, shall pay a fifth more than the damages claimed. If he 
further persist, and appeal a second time, the case shall be heard 
before the select judges ; and he shall pay, if defeated, the penalty 
and half as much again. And the pursuer, if on the first appeal 
he is defeated, shall pay one fifth of the damages claimed by him; 
and if on the second, one half. Other matters relating to trials, 
such as the assignment of judges to courts, the times of sitting, the 
number of judges, the modes of pleading and procedure, as we 
have already said, may be determined by younger legislators. 

These are to be the rules of private courts. As regards public 957 
courts, many states have excellent modes of procedure which may 
serve for models ; these, when duly tested by experience, should 
be ratified and made permanent by us. 

Let the judge be accomplished in the laws. He should possess 
writings about them, and make a study of them ; for laws are the 
highest instrument of mental improvement, and derive their name 
from mind (i/ovs*, voyios). They afford a measure of all censure and ' 
praise, whether in verse or prose, in conversation or in books, and 
are an antidote to the vain disputes of men and their equally vain 
. acquiescence in each other’s opinions. The just judge, who imbibes 
their spirit, makes the city and himself to stand upright. He 
establishes justice for the good, and cures the tempers of the bad, 
if they can be cured ; but denounces death, which is the only 
remedy, to the incurable, the threads of whose life cannot be 
reversed. 

When the suits of the year are completed, execution is to follow. 958 
The court is to award to the plaintiff the property of the defendant, 
if he is cast, reserving to him only his lot of land. If the plaintiff 
is not satisfied within a month, the court shall put into his hands 
the property of the defendant. If the defendant fails in payment 
to the amount of a drachma, he shall lose the use and protection 
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of the court; or if he rebel against the authority of the court, he 
shall be brought before the guardians of the law, and if found 
guilty he shall be put to death. 

Man having been born, educated, having begotten and brought 
up children, and gone to law, fulfils the debt of nature. The rites 
which are to be celebrated after death in honour of the Gods above 
and below shall be determined by the Interpreters. The dead 
shall be buried in uncultivated places, where they will be out of 
the way and do least injury to the living. For no one either in life 
or after death has any right to deprive other men of the sustenance 
which mother earth provides for them. No sepulchral mound 
is to be piled higher than five men can raise it in five days, and 
the grave-stone shall not be larger than is sufficient to contain an 

959 inscription of four heroic verses. The dead are only to be exposed 
for three days, which is long enough to test the reality of death. 
The legislator will instruct the people that the body is a mere 
shadow or image, and that the soul, which is our true being, is gone 
to give an account of herself before the Gods below. When they 
hear this, the good are full of hope, and the evil are terrified. 
It is also said that not much can be done for any one after death. 
And therefore while in life all men should be helped by their 
kindred to pass their days justly and holily, that they may depart 
in peace. When a man loses a son or a brother, he should 
consider that the beloved one has gone away to fulfil his destiny 
in another place, and should not waste money over his lifeless 
remains. Let the law then order a moderate funeral of five minae 
for the first class, of three for the second, of two for the third, 
of one for the fourth. One of the guardians of the law, to be 
selected by the relatives, shall assist them in arranging the affairs 
of the deceased. There would be a want of delicacy in prescribing 
that there should or should not be mourning for the dead. But, at 

960 any rate, such mourning is to be confined to the house ; there must 
be no processions in the streets, and the dead body shall be taken 
out of the city before daybreak. Regulations about other forms of 
burial and about the non-burial of parricides and other sacrilegious 
persons have already been laid down. The work of legislation is 
therefore nearly completed; its end will be finally accomplished 
when we have provided for the continuance of the state. 

Do you remember the names of the Fates ? Lachesis, the giver 
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Laws XII, of the lots, is the first of them ; Clotho, the spinster, the second ; 

Analysis. Atropos, the unchanging one, is the third and last, who makes the 
threads of the web irreversible. And we too want to make our 
laws irreversible, for the unchangeable quality in them will be the 
salvation of the state, and the source of health and order in the 
bodies and souls of our citizens. ^But can such a quality be 
implanted ? ’ I think that it may; and at any rate we must try; 
for, after all our labour, to have been piling up a fabric which has 
no foundation would be too ridiculous. ^ What foundation would 
you lay ? ’ We have already instituted an assembly which was 961 
composed of the ten oldest guardians of the law, and secondly, of 
those who had received prizes of virtue, and thirdly, of the 
travellers who had gone abroad to enquire into the laws of other 
countries. Moreover, each of the members was to choose a young 
man, of not less than thirty years of age, to be approved by the 
rest; and they were to meet at dawn, when all the world is at 
leisure. This assembly will be an anchor to the vessel of state, and 
provide the means of permanence ; for the constitutions of states, 
like all other things, have their proper saviours, which are to them 
what the head and soul are to the living being. ^ How do you 
mean ? ’ Mind in the soul, and sight and hearing in the head, 
or rather, the perfect union of mind and sense, may be justly 
called every man’s salvation. ' Certainly.’ Yes; but of what 
nature is this union? In the case of a ship, for example, the 
senses of the sailors are added to the intelligence of the pilot, and 
the two together save the ship and the men in the ship. Again, 
the physician and the general have their objects; and the object 962 
of the one is health, of the other victory. States, too, have their 
objects, and the ruler must understand, first, their nature, and 
secondly, the means of attaining them, whether in laws or men. 
The state which is wanting in this knowledge cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be wise when the time for action arrives. Now what 
class or institution is there in our state which has such a saving 
power ? ^ I suspect that 3^ou are referring to the Nocturnal Council.’ 
Yes, to that council which is to have all virtue, and which should 
aim directly at the mark. ^ Very true.’ The inconsistency of legis¬ 
lation in most states is not surprising, when the variety of their 
objects is considered. One of them makes their rule of justice 
the government of a class; another aims at wealth; another at 
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freedom, or at freedom and power; and some who call them- Laivs ) 
selves philosophers maintain that you should seek for all of them analys 
at once. But our object is unmistakeably virtue, and virtue is of 

963 four kinds. ‘ Yes; and we said that mind is the chief and ruler 

of the three other kinds of virtue and of all else.’ True, Cleinias; 
and now, having already declared the object which is present to 
the mind of the pilot, the general, the physician, we will in¬ 
terrogate the mind of the statesman. Tell me, I say, as the 
physician and general have told us their object, what is the object 
of the statesman. Can you tell me ? ‘ We cannot.’ Did we not 

say that there are four virtues—courage, wisdom, and two others, 
all of which are called by the common name of virtue, and are in a 
sense one ? ' Certainly we did.’ The difficulty is, not in under¬ 
standing the differences of the virtues, but in apprehending their 
unity. Why do we call virtue, which is a single thing, by the 
two names of wisdom and courage ? The reason is that courage is 
concerned with fear, and is found both in children and in brutes; 
for the soul may be courageous without reason, but no soul was, 

964 or ever will be, wise without reason. ' That is true.’ I have ex¬ 
plained to you the difference, and do you in return explain to 
me the unity. But first let us consider whether any one who 
knows the name of a thing without the definition has any real 
knowledge of it. Is not such knowledge a disgrace to a man of 
sense, especially where great and glorious truths are concerned ? 
and can any subject be more worthy of the attention of our 
legislators than the four virtues of which we are speaking— 
courage, temperance, justice, wisdom? Ought not the magis¬ 
trates and officers of the state to instruct the citizens in the 
nature of virtue and vice, instead of leaving them to be taught 
by some chance poet or sophist ? A city which is without in¬ 
struction suffers the usual fate of cities in our day. What then 
shall we do ? How shall we perfect the ideas of our guardians 
about virtue ? how shall we give our state a head and eyes ? 

^ Yes, but how do you apply the figure ? ’ The city will be the 
body or trunk ; the best of our young men will mount into the 

965 head or acropolis and be our eyes; they will look about them, 
and inform the elders, who are the mind and use the younger 
men as their instruments: together they will save the state. 

Shall this be our constitution, or shall all be educated alike, and the 
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XII. special training be given up ? ' That is impossible/ Let us then 

Ysis. endeavour to attain to some more exact idea of education. Did 
we not say that the true artist or guardian ought to have an eye, not 
only to the many, but to the one, and to order all things with a 
view to the one ? Can there be any more philosophical speculation 
than how to reduce many things which are unlike to one idea? 
‘Perhaps not/ Say rather, ‘ Certainly not/ And the rulers of our 
divine state ought to have an exact knowledge of the common 
principle in courage, temperance, justice, wisdom, which is called 
by the name of virtue ; and unless we know whether virtue is one 
or many, we shall hardly know what virtue is. Shall we contrive 
some means of engrafting this knowledge on our state, or give the 
matter up ? ‘ Anything rather than that.’ Let us begin by making 
an agreement. ‘By all means, if we-can/ Well, are we not 
agreed that our guardians ought to know, not only how the good 966 
and the honourable are many, but also how they are one ? ‘Yes, 
certainly.’ The true guardian of the laws ought to know their 
truth, and should also be able to interpret and execute them ? ‘ He 
should/ And is there any higher knowledge than the knowledge 
of the existence and power of the Gods ? The people may be 
excused for following tradition ; but the guardian must be able to 
give a reason of the faith which is in him. And there are two 
great evidences of religion—the priority of the soul and the order 
of the heavens. For no man of sense, when he contemplates the 
universe, will be likely to substitute necessity for reason and will. 
Those who maintain that the sun and the stars are inanimate 967 
beings are utterly wrong in their opinions. The men of a former 
generation had a suspicion, which has been confirmed by later 
thinkers, that things inanimate could never without mind have 
attained such scientific accuracy; and some [Anaxagoras] even in 
those days ventured to assert that mind had ordered all things in 
heaven; but they had no idea of the priority of mind, and they 
turned the world, or more properly themselves, upside down, and 
filled the universe with stones, and earth, and other inanimate 
bodies. This led to great impiety, and the poets said many foolish 
things against the philosophers, whom they compared to ‘ yelping 
she-dogs,’ besides making other abusive remarks. No man can 
now truly worship the Gods who does not believe that the soul is 
eternal, and prior to the body, and the ruler of all bodies, and does 
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not perceive also that there is mind in the stars ; or who has not laws . 
heard the connexion of these things with music, and has not bar- Anai.y 
monized them with manners and laws, giving a reason of things 
which are matters of reason. Tie who is unable to acquire this 
knowledge, as well as the ordinary virtues of a citizen, can only he 
a servant, and not a ruler in the state. 

968 Let us then add another law to the cirect that tlie Nocturnal 
Council shall be a guard set for the salvation of the state. ‘ Very 
good.’ To establish this will be our aim, and I hope that others be¬ 
sides myself will assist. Let us proceed along the road in which 
God seems to guide us.’ We cannot, Mcgillus and Cleinias, an¬ 
ticipate the details which will hereafter be needed ; they must bo 
supplied by experience. ‘ What do you mean ? ’ First of all a 
register will have to be made of all those whose age, character, or 
education would qualify them to be guardians. 'Hie snbjt'cls 
which they are to learn, and the order in which they are to be 
learnt, are mysteries which cannot be explained beforehand, but 
not mysteries in any other sense. ‘ If that is the case, what is to 
be done?’ We must stake our all on a lucky throw, and I will 
share the risk by stating my views on education. And I would 
have you, Cleinias, who arc the founder of the Magnesian state, 
and will obtain the greatest glory if you succeed, and will at least 
be praised for your courage, if you fail, take especial heed of this 
matter. If we can only establish the Nocturnal Council, wc will 
handover the city to its keeping; none of the present company 
will hesitate about that. Our dream will then become a n^ality; 
and our citizens, if they are carefully chosen and well educated, 
will be saviours and guardians such as tlic world hitherto has 
never seen. 

The want of completeness in the Laws becomes more apparent 
in the later books. There is less arrangement in tlicm, and the 
transitions are more abrupt from one .sul^ject to another. Yet they 
contain several noble passages, sucli as the ‘prelude to tlic dis¬ 
course concerning the honour and dishonour of pai'cnts’ (xi. 931), 
or the picture of the dangers attending the ‘friendly intercourse 
of young men and maidens with one another’ (viii. 835 D IF.), or 
the soothing remonstrance which is addressed to the dying man 
respecting his right to do what he will with his own (xi. 922 fF.), or 



Too much inqtiisition into private life. 

Laws. the fine description of the burial of the dead (xii. 958 C ff.). The 
ntroduc- subject of religion in Book X is introduced as a prelude to offences 
against the Gods, and this portion of the work appears to be 
executed in Plato’s best manner. 

In the last four books, several questions occur for considera¬ 
tion ; among them are (I) the detection and punishment of 
offences; (II) the nature of the voluntary and involuntary; (III) 
the arguments against atheism, and against the opinion that the 
Gods have no care of human affairs; (IV) the remarks upon 
retail trade; (V) the institution of the Nocturnal Council. 

I. A weak point in the Laws of Plato is the amount of in¬ 
quisition into private life which is to be made by the rulers. The 
magistrate is always watching and waylaying the citizens. He is 
constantly to receive information against improprieties of life. 
Plato does not seem to be aware that espionage can only have 
a negative effect. He has not yet discovered the boundary line 
which parts the domain of law from that of morality or social 
life. Men will not tell of one another; nor will he ever be the 
most honoured citizen, who gives the most frequent information 
about offenders to the magistrates (v. 730 D, E). 

As in some writers of fiction, so also in philosophers, we may 
observe the effect of age. Plato becomes more conservative as he 
grows older, and he would govern the world entirely by men like 
himself, who are above fifty years of age (cp. vi. 755 A) ; for in 
them he hopes to find a principle of stability. He does not 
remark that, in destroying the freedom he is destroying also the 
life of the State. In reducing all the citizens to rule and measure, 
he w’^ould have been depriving the Magnesian colony of those 
great men 'whose acquaintance is beyond all price’ (xii. 951 B); 
and he would have found that in the worst-governed Hellenic 
State, there was more of a carriere ouverte for extraordinary genius 
and virtue than in his own. 

P^to has an evident dislike of the Athenian dicasteries ; he 
prefers a few judges who take a leading part in the conduct of 
trials to a great number who only listen in silence (vi. 766 D ; cf. 
also ix. 855 D). He allows of two appeals—in each case however 
with an increase of the penalty (xii. 956). Modern jurists would 
disapprove of the redress of injustice being purchased only 
at an increasing risk; though indirectly the burden of legal ex- 
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penses, which seems to have been little felt among the Athenians, Law:, 
has a similar effect. The love of litigation, which is a remnant of introdt 
barbarism quite as much as a corruption of civilization, and was 
innate in the Athenian people, is diminished in the new state by 
the imposition of severe penalties (xi. 938). If persevered in, it is 
to be punished with death. 

In the Laws murder and homicide besides being crimes, are 
also pollutions. Regarded from this point of view, the estimate of 
such offences is apt to depend on accidental circumstances, such 
as the shedding of blood, and not on the real guilt of the offender 
or the injury done to society. They are measured by the horror 
which they arouse in a barbarous age. For there is a superstition 
in law as well as in religion, and the feelings of a primitive age 
have a traditional hold on the mass of the people. On the other 
hand, Plato is innocent of the barbarity which would visit the sins 
of the fathers upon the children, and he is quite aware that 
punishment has an eye to the future, and not to the past (ix. 

854 D ff.). Compared with that of most European nations in the 
last century his penal code, though sometimes capricious, is 
reasonable and humane. 

A defect in Plato’s criminal jurisprudence is his remission of 
the punishment when the homicide has obtained the forgiveness 
of the murdered person (ix. 869 E) ; as if crime were a personal 
affair between individuals, and not an offence against the State. 

There is a ridiculous disproportion in his punishments. Because 
a slave may fairly receive a blow for stealing one fig or one bunch 
of grapes, or a tradesman for selling adulterated goods to the value 
of one drachma, it is rather hard upon the slave that he should 
receive as many blows as he has taken grapes or figs (viii. 845 A), 
or upon the tradesman who has sold adulterated goods to the 
value of a thousand drachmas that he should receive a thousand 
blows (xi. 917). 

II. But before punishment can be inflicted at all, the legislator 
must determine the nature of the voluntary and involuntary. The 
great question of the freedom of the will, which in modern times 
has been worn threadbare with purely abstract discussion, was 
approached both by Plato and Aristotle—first, from the judicial; 
secondly, from the sophistical point of view. They were puzzled 
by the degrees and kinds of crime ; they observed also that the 
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law only punished hurts which are inflicted by a voluntary agent 
on an involuntary patient. 

In attempting to distinguish between hurt and injury (ix.859 ff-; 
cp. also 870), Plato says that mere hurt is not injury; but that 
a benefit when done in a wrong spirit may sometimes injure, e. g. 
when conferred without regard to right and wrong, or to the good 
or evil consequences which may follow. He means to say that 
the good or evil disposition of the agent is the principle which 
characterizes actions ; and this is not sufficiently described by the 
terms voluntary and involuntary. You may hurt another involun¬ 
tarily, and no one would suppose that you had injured him ; and 
you may hurt him voluntarily, as in inflicting punishment—neither 
is this injury; but if you hurt him from motives of avarice, am¬ 
bition, or cowardly fear, this is injury. Injustice is also described 
as the victory of desire or passion or self-conceit over reason, as 
justice is the subordination of them to reason. In some para¬ 
doxical sense Plato is disposed to affirm all injustice to be in¬ 
voluntary ; because no man would do injustice who knew that it 
never paid and could calculate the consequences of what he was 
doing. Yet, on the other hand, he admits that the distinction of 
voluntary and involuntary, taken in another and more obvious 
sense, is the basis of legislation. His conception of justice and 
injustice is complicated (i) by the want of a distinction between 
justice and virtue, that is to say, between the quality which pri¬ 
marily regards others, and the quality in which self and others 
are equally regarded; (2) by the confusion of doing and suffering 
justice ; (3) by the unwillingness to renounce the old Socratic- 
paradox, that evil is involuntary. 

III. The Laws rest on a religious foundation ; in this respect 
they bear the stamp of primitive legislation. They do not escape 
the almost inevitable consequence of making irreligion penal. If 
laws are based upon religion, the greatest offence against them 
must be irreligion. Hence the necessity for what in modern lan¬ 
guage, and according to a distinction which Plato would scarcely 
have understood, might be termed persecution. But the spirit of 
persecution in Plato, unlike that of modern religious bodies, arises 
out of the desire to enforce a true and simple form of religion, and 
is directed against the superstitions which tend to degrade man¬ 
kind. Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, is in favour of tolerating 
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except the intolerant, though he would not promote to high Laws. 

ces those who disbelieved in the immortality of the soul. Plato Introduc- 

i not advanced quite so far as this in the path of toleration. 

t in judging of his enlightenment, we must remember that the 

Is of necromancy and divination were far greater than those of 

Dlerance in the ancient world. Human nature is always having 

ourse to the first; but only when organized into some form of 

esthood falls into the other; although in primitive as in later 

;s the institution of a priesthood may claim probably to be an 

/ance on some form of religion which preceded. The Laws 

uld have rested on a sounder foundation, if Plato had ever dis- 

ctly realized to his mind the difference between crime and sin 

vice. Of this, as of many other controversies, a clear definition 

ght have been the end. But such a definition belongs to a later 

i of philosophy. 

The arguments which Plato uses for the being of a God, have 
extremely modern character : first, the consensits gentium ; 

:ondly, the argument which has already been adduced in the 
laedrus (245 C), of the priority of the self-moved. ^The answer 
those who say that God ^ cares not,’ is, that He governs by 
neral laws; and that he who takes care of the great will as- 
redl^^ take care of the small. Plato did not feel, and has not 
;empted to consider, the difficulty of reconciling the special 
th the general providence of God. Yet he is on the road to 
solution, when he regards the world as a whole, of which all the 
Its work together towards the final end. 

We are surprised to find that the scepticism, which we attribute 
young men in our own day, existed then (cp. Rep. vii. 538) ; 
a.t the Epicureanism expressed in the line of Horace (borrowed 
>m Lucretius)— 

* Namque Deos didici securum agere aeviun,’ 

IS already prevalent in the age of Plato ; and that the terrors of 
other world were freely used in order to gain advantages over 
lermen in this. The same objection which struck the Psalmist 
^ when I saw the prosperity of the wicked ’ (73. 3)—is sup- 
sed to lie at the root of the better sort of unbelief. And the 
swer is substantially the same which the modern theologian 
>uld offerthat the ways of God in this world cannot be 
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Laws, justified unless there be a future state of rewards and punish- 
4TR0DUC- ments. Yet this future state of rewards and punishments is in 
tion. Plato’s view not any addition of happiness or suffering imposed 

from without, but the permanence of good and evil in the soul: 
here he is in advance of many modern theologians. The Greek, 
too, had his difficulty about the existence of evil, which in one 
solitary passage, remarkable for being inconsistent with his 
general system, Plato explains, after the Magiaii fashion, by a 
good and evil spirit (x. 896 E ; cp. Thcaet 176, Statesman 269 E). 
This passage is also remarkable for being at variance with the 
general optimism of the Tenth Book—not ^ all things arc ordered 
by God for the best,’ but some things by a good, others by an evil 
spirit. 

The Tenth Book of the Laws presents a picture of the state of 
belief among the Greeks singularly like tliat of the world in which 
we live. Plato is disposed to attribute the incredulity of his own 
age to several causes. First, to the bad effect of mythological 
tales, of which he retains his disapproval; but he has a weak side 
for antiquity, and is unwilling, as in the Republic (Books II and 
III), wholly to proscribe them (Laws x. 886). Secondly, he 
remarks the self-conceit of a newly-fledged generation of philo¬ 
sophers, who declare that the sun, moon, and star.s, are earth and 
stones only; and who also maintain that the Gods are made by 
the laws of the state. Thirdly, he notes a confusion in the minds 
of men arising out of their misinterpretation of the appearances of 
the world around them: they do not always sec the righteous 
rewarded and the wicked punished. So in modern times there 
are some whose infidelity has arisen from doubts about the in¬ 
spiration of ancient writings; others who have been made un¬ 
believers by physical science, or again by the seemingly political 
character of religion; while there is a third clas.s to whose minds 
the difficulty of ‘justifying the ways of God to man’ has been the 
chief stumblingblock. Plato is very much out of temper at the 
impiety of some of his contemporaries (x. 888); yet he is 
determined to reason with the victims, as he regards them, of 
these illusions before he punishes them. Ilis answer to the 
unbelievers is twofold : first, that the soul is prior to the body 
(x. 891 E) ; secondly, that the ruler of the universe being perfect 
has made all things with a view to their perfection (x. 903 C, 904). 



in Plato s and in onr own day, ccvii 

e difificulties arising out of ancient sacred writings were far less Laws. 
ious in the age of Plato than in our own. Introduc- 

A?'e too have our popular Epicureanism, which would allow the 
rid to go on as if there were no God. When the belief in Him, 

.ether of ancient or modern times, begins to fade away, men 
egate Him, either in theory or practice, into a distant heaven. 

.ey do not like expressly to deny God when it is more con- 
nient to forget Him ; and so the theory of the Epicurean 
comes the practice of mankind in general. N or can we be said 
be free from that which Plato justly considers to be the worst 
.belief—of those who put superstition in the place of true 
ligion. For the larger half of Christians continue to assert 
at the justice of God may be turned aside by gifts, and, if not by 
e ^ odour of fat, and the sacrifice steaming to heaven,’ still by 
other kind of sacrifice placed upon the altar—by masses for the 
lick and dead, by dispensations, by building churches, by rites 
.d ceremonies—by the same means which the heathen used, 
king other names and shapes. And the indifference of Epicure- 
lism and unbelief is in two ways the parent of superstition, 
irtly because it permits, and also because it creates, a necessity 
r its development in religious and enthusiastic temperaments. 

men cannot have a rational belief, they will have an irrational, 
nd hence the most superstitious countries are also at a certain 
)int of civilization the most unbelieving, and the revolution which 
kes one direction is quickly followed by a reaction in the other. 

D we may read ^between the lines’ ancient history and philo- 
)phy into modern, and modern into ancient. Whether we com- 
a.re the theory of Greek philosophy with the Christian religion, 

: the practice of the Gentile world with the practice of the 
hristian world, they will be found to differ more in words and 
iss in reality than we might have supposed. The greater oppo- 
^tion which is sometimes made between them seems to arise 
biefly out of a comparison of the ideal of the one with the 
ractice of the other. 

To the errors of superstition and unbelief Plato opposes the 
Linple and natural truth of religion; the best and highest, 
whether conceived in the form of a person or a principle—as the 
ivine mind or as the idea of good—is believed by him to be the 
asis of human life. That all things are working together for good 



:viii The stim of Plaid s faith : Criticism on Anaxagoras. 

Laws. to the good and evil to the evil in this or in some other world 

NTRODuc- to which human actions are transferred, is the sum of his faith 

TioN. Qj. theology. Unlike Socrates, he is absolutely free from super¬ 
stition. Religion and morality are one and indivisible to him. 
He dislikes the ‘heathen mythology/ which, as he significantly 
remarks, was not tolerated in Crete, and perhaps (for the meaning 
of his words is not quite clear) at Sparta (x. 886 B, C : cp. hi. 
680 C). He gives no encouragement to individual enthusiasm ; 

‘ the establishment of religion could only be the work of a mighty 
intellect' (x. 909 E). Like the Hebrews, he prohibits private 
rites; for the avoidance of superstition, he would transfer all 
worship of the Gods to the public temples (x. 909 D). He would 
not have men and women consecrating the accidents of their lives 
(x. 909 E). He trusts to human punishments and not to divine 
judgments ; though he is not unwilling to repeat the old tradition 
that certain kinds of dishonesty ‘prevent a man from having a 
family ’ (xi. 913 C). He considers that the ‘ ages of faith ’ have 
passed away and cannot now be recalled (xii. 948 B). Yet he is far 
from wishing to extirpate the sentiment of religion, which he sees 
to be common to all mankind—Barbarians as well as Hellenes 
(x. 886 A). He remarks that no one passes through life without, 
sooner or later, experiencing its power (x. 888 B, C). To which 
we may add the further remark that the greater the irreligion, 
the more violent has often been the religious reaction. 

It is remarkable that Plato’s account of mind at the end of the 
Laws goes beyond Anaxagoras, and beyond himself in any of his 
previous writings. Aristotle, in a well-known passage (Met. i. 4) 
which is an echo of the Phaedo (97, 98), remarks on the incon¬ 
sistency of Anaxagoras in introducing the agency of mind, and yet 
having recourse to other and inferior, probably material causes. But 
Plato makes the further criticism, that the error of Anaxagoras con- ’’ 
sisted, not in denying the universal agency of mind, but in denying 
the priority, or, as we should say, the eternity of it (xii. 967). Yet 
in the Timaeus (31 ff.) he had himself allowed that God made the 
world out of pre-existing materials : in the Statesman (273 B) he 
says that there were seeds of evil in the world arising out of the 
remains of a former chaos which could not be got rid of; and even 
in the Tenth Book of the Laws (896 E) he has admitted that there 
are two souls, a good and evil. In the Meno, the Phaedrus, and 
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findprior to the world .— 'fhe regulation of trade. 
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Phaedo, he had spoken of the recovery of ideas from a former 
s of existence. But now he has attained to a clearer point of 
^: he has discarded these fancies. From meditating on the 
rity of the human soul to the body, he has learnt the nature of 
absolutely. The power of the best, of which he gave an 
nation in the Phacdo and in the Republic, now, as in the 
lebus, takes the form of an intelligence (vr person. He no 
jer, like Anaxagoras, supposes mind to be introduced at a 
ain time into the world and to give (mder to a pre-existing 
DS, but to be prior to the chaos, everlasting and evermoving, 
the source of order and intelligence in all things. This 
ears to be the last form of Plato’s religious philosophy, which 
ht almost be summed up in the words of Kant, ‘the starry 
ven above and the moral law within.’ Or rather, perhaps, 
; starry heaVen above and mind prior to the world.^ 

The remarks about retail trade, about adulteration, and 
Lit mendicity, have a very modern charact(‘r, Oreek social life 
> more like our own than we arc apt to suppose. There was 
same division of ranks, the same aristi>cratic and democratic 
ing, and, even in a democracy, the .same preference for land and 
agricultural pursuits. Plato may ]>e (daimed as the first free- 
ler, when he prohibits the imposition of customs on imports 
exports, though he was clearly not aware of tlie imjxirtance 
he principle which he enunciated (viii. 847 H, Cj. d'he dis- 
iit of retail trade he attributes to the rogueries of traders, and 
iclined to believe that if a nobleman would keep a simp, which 
ven forbid! retail trade might beci^iuc honourable (.\i. 918). 
has hardly lighted upon the true reason, whicli appears to be 
essential distinction between buyers and sellers, the one cla.ss 
ig necessarily in some degree dependent on the other. Whoa 
proposes to fix prices ‘which would allow a moderate gain’ 
920), and to regulate trade in several minute particulars, we 
3 t remember that this is by no means so absurd in a city consist- 
of 5040 citizens, in which almost every one would know and 
ome known to everybody else, as in our own vast population, 
•ong ourselves wc are very far from allowing every man to 
rge what he pleases. Of many things the prices arc fixed by 
. Do we not often hear of wages being adjusted in proportion 
he profits of employers? The objection to regulating them by 
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law and thus avoiding the conflicts which continually arise between 
the buyers and sellers of labour, is not so much the undesirable¬ 
ness as the impossibility of doing so. Wherever free competition 
is not reconcileable either with the order of society, or, as in the 
case of adulteration, with common honesty, the government may 
lawfully interfere. The only question is,—Whether the inter¬ 
ference will be effectual, and whether the evil of interference may 
not be greater than the evil which is prevented by it. 

He would prohibit beggars, because in a well-ordered state no 
good man would be left to starve (xi. 936 B). This again is a pro¬ 
hibition which might have been easily enforced, for there is no 
difficulty in maintaining the poor when the population is small. 
In our own times the difficulty of pauperism is rendered far 
greater, (i) by the enormous numbers, (2) by the facility of loco¬ 
motion, (3) by the increasing tenderness for Human life and 
suffering. And the only way of meeting the difficulty seems to 
be by modern nations subdividing themselves into small bodies 
having local knowledge and acting together in the spirit of ancient 
communities (cp. Arist. Pol. vi. 5, §§ 5-11). 

V. Regarded as the framework of a polity the Laws are deemed 
by Plato to be a decline from the Republic, which is the dream 
of his earlier years (Laws v. 739). He nowhere imagines that he 
has reached a higher point of speculation. He is only descending 
to the level of human things, and he often returns to his original 
idea. For the guardians of the Republic, who were‘the elder 
citizens, and were all supposed to be philosophers, is now substi¬ 
tuted a special body, who are to review and amend the laws, 
preserving the spirit of the legislator. These are the Nocturnal 
Council, who, although they are not specially trained in dialectic, 
are not wholly destitute of it; for they must know the relation of 
particular virtues to the general principle of virtue (xii. 965). 
Plato has been arguing throughout the Laws that temperance 
is higher than courage, peace than war, that the love of both 
must enter into the character of the good citizen. And at the 
end the same thought is summed up by him in an abstract form. 
The true artist or guardian must be able to reduce the many to 
the one, than which, as he says with an enthusiasm worthy of the 
Phaedrus or Philebus, ‘ no more philosophical method was ever 
devised by the wit of man ’ (xii. 965 C). But the sense of unity in 
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difference can only be acquired by study; and Plato does not 
explain to us the nature of this study, which we may reasonably 
infer, though there is a remarkable omission of the word, to be 
akin to the dialectic of the Republic. 

The Nocturnal Council is to consist of the priests who have 
obtained the rewards of virtue, of the ten eldest guardians of 
the law, and of the director and ex-directors of education; each 
of whom is to select for approval a younger coadjutor. To this 
council the ‘ Spectator,’ who is sent to visit foreign countries, has 
to make his report (xii.951 ff.). It is not an administrative body, 
but an assembly of sages who are to make legislation their study. 
Plato is not altogether disinclined to changes in the law where 
experience shows them to be necessary; but he is also anxious 
that the original spirit of the constitution should never be lost 
sight of. 

The Laws of Plato contain the latest phase of his philosophy, 
showing in many respects an advance, and in others a decline, 
in his views of life and the world. His Theory of Ideas in the 
next generation passed into one of Numbers, the nature of which 
we gather chiefly from the Metaphysics of Aristotle. Of the 
speculative side of this theory there are no traces in the Laws, 
but doubtless Plato found the practical value which he attributed 
to arithmetic greatly confirmed by the possibility of applying 
number and measure to the revolution of the heavens, and to the 
regulation of human life. In the return to a doctrine of numbers 
there is a retrogression rather than an advance; for the most 
barren logical abstraction is of a higher nature than number and 
figure. Philosophy fades away into the distance; in the Laws 
it is confined to the members of the Nocturnal Council. The 
speculative truth which was the food of the guardians in the 
Republic, is for the majority of the citizens to be superseded by 
practical virtues. The law, which is the expression of mind- 
written down, takes the place of the living word of the philoso¬ 
pher. (Compare the contrast of Phaedrus 275 E, and Laws x. 
891 A; also the plays on the words vovs^ vojios, vov btavofjL^ (Laws 
iv. 714 A ; xii.957C); and the discussion in the Statesman (293 ff.) 
of the difference between the personal rule of a king and the 
impersonal reign of law). The State is based on virtue and 
religion rather than on knowledge; and virtue is no longer 
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Laws. identified with knowledge, being of the commoner sort, and 

TRODuc- spoken of in the sense generally understood. Yet there are 
many traces of advance as well as retrogression in the Laws of 
Plato. The attempt to reconcile the ideal with actual life is an 
advance; to ‘have brought philosophy down from heaven to 
earth,’ is a praise which may be claimed for him as well as for 
his master Socrates. And the members of the Nocturnal Council 
are to continue students of the ‘one in many’ and of the nature of 
God. Education is the last word with which Plato supposes the 
theory of the Laws to end and the reality to begin (Laws, sub 
fin.). 

Plato’s increasing appreciation of the difficulties of human 
affairs, and of the element of chance which so largely influences 
them, is an indication not of a narrower, but of a maturer mind, 
which had become more conversant with realities. Nor can we 
fairly attribute any want of originality to him, because he has 
borrowed many of his provisions from Sparta and Athens. Laws 
and institutions grow out of habits and customs; and they have 
‘ better opinion, better confirmation,’ if they have come down 
from antiquity and are not mere literary inventions. Plato would 
have been the first to acknowledge that the Book of Laws was 
not the creation of his fancy, but a collection of enactments 
which had been devised by inspired legislators, like Minos, 
Lycurgus, and Solon, to meet the actual needs of men, and had 
been approved by time and experience. 

In order to do justice therefore to the design of the work, it is 
necessary to examine how far it rests on an historical foundation 
and coincides with the actual laws of Sparta and Athens. The 
consideration of the historical aspect of the Laws has been 
reserved for this place. In working out the comparison tl)c 
writer has been greatly assisted by the excellent essays of C. F. 
Hermann (‘ De vestigiis institutorum veterum, imprimis Atticorum, 
per Platonis dc Legibus libros indagandis,’ and ‘Juris domcstici 
et familiaris apud Platonem in Legibus cum vetcris Graeciae 
inque primis Athenarum institutis comparatio ’ : Marburg, 1836), 
and by J. B. Telfy’s ‘ Corpus Juris Attici’ (Leipzig, 1868). 
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Excursus on thk rklation of tiif Laws of Plato to 
TiiF Institutions of C'hf.tl and Laofdai mon and io 
THE Laws and Constitution of Atiifns. 

The Laws of Plato are t\ss<'ntinlly (»rof*k : niilikt* Xrno|>hf>n’s 
Cyropaedia, they contain nt^thinji^j forci^^n or orimtal. I'hcir aim 
is to reconstruct the work of th<' grt*at lawgivers of ILdlas in n 
literary form. Tlicy partake both of an Atlumian and a Spartan 
character. Some of them too are d(‘rived from C'rete, am! an* 
appropriately transferred to a (*r<'tan t'olony. Put of Cha'tc so 
little is known to ns, tliat nlthouglj, ns Mont('squi<'U {Esprit des 
Loisj iv. 6) remarks, ‘the Laws (d' Cvdr an' th<' original of thos(' 
of Sparta and tlu' Laws of Plato the efHTe('tion of tlo'Sf' lattei',’ 
there is only <mc point, vi/.. tlie (’oinmon nu'aL. in whieh tlu'y 
can be ccaiipared. Most of Plato's provisions res<’nd>le the laws 
and customs which prevailed in th(’s<' thna' staters {espta-ially in 
the two fornuT), and whicli the personifying instinei of the (Irec'ks 
attributed to Minos, Lycurgus, and Sohni, A very f<'W particulars 
may have been borrowed from Zahnunts it’ir. <It^ Legihus, ii. 6), 
and Charondas, who is said to havt* first imuh‘ laws against pm*- 
jury (Arist. Pol. ii, 12, § ii) and to hav<^ forliiddcm iaanlit iStob. 
Florileg. 44, p. 204, (iaisford), Soim* enactments are Plato’s own, 
and were snggest('d by his experitmee t»f directs in the AUienian 
and other (ireek states, 'fhe Laws also contain many los^^er pro' 
visions, whicli are not foinul in the ordinary codrs of natit>n^, 
because they cannot be pn»pt:rly defined, and are tlun-efore better 
left to cnstoni and common sense. * ‘fbe giv'ater part of tlu' 
work,’ as Aristotle remarks (Pol. ii, b, ^ 41, ‘is taken up with 
laws’ : yet this is not wholly true, and aj)pHcH in the lattf*r rather 
than to the fir.st half of it. The book rests on an tdhical and 
religious foundation ; the actual laws begin with a hymn iif praise 
in honour of the soul (v. 726 ft>ll,). And tiie same lo{\y aspiratiim 
after the good is perpetually recurring, especially in Hook.s XI, 
XII, and whenever Plato's mind is tilled with his highest themes, 
In prefixing to most of his laws a prooemiiun he has lw»o ends 
in view, to persuade and also tt> thresaten. They are in have the 
sanction of law.s and tiic effect of semums. And Plato’s * Bot)k of 
Laws,' if described in the language td* modern philosophy, m*ny la 
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Comparison of the Laws of Plato with 

Laws, said to be as much an ethical and educational, as a political or 

NTRODuc- legal treatise. 

But although the Laws partake both of an Athenian and a 
Spartan character, the elements which are borrowed from either 
state are necessarily very different, because the character and 
origin of the two governments themselves differed so widely. 
Sparta was the more ancient and primitive : Athens was suited to 
the wants of a later stage of society. The relation of the two 
states to the Laws may be conceived in this manner:—The founda¬ 
tion and ground-plan of the work are more Spartan, while the 
superstructure and details are more Athenian. At Athens the 
laws were written down and were voluminous; more than a 
thousand fragments of them have been collected by Telfy. Like 
the Roman or English law, they contained innumerable par¬ 
ticulars. Those of them which regulated daily life were familiarly 
known to the Athenians; for every citizen was his own lawyer, 
and also a judge, who decided the rights of his fellow-citizens 
according to the laws, often after hearing speeches from the 
parties interested or from their advocates. It is to Rome and not 
to Athens that the invention of law, in the modern sense of the 
term, is commonly ascribed. But it must be remembered that 
long* before the times of the Twelve Tables (b. c. 451), regular 
courts and forms of law had existed at Athens and probably in 
the Greek colonies. And we may reasonably suppose, though 
without any express proof of the fact, that many Roman institu¬ 
tions and customs, like Latin literature and mythology, were 
partly derived from Hellas and had imperceptibly drifted from 
one shore of the Ionian Sea to the other (cp. especially the con¬ 
stitutions of Servius Tullius and of Solon). 

It is not proved that the laws of Sparta were in ancient times 
either written down in books or engraved on tablets of marble or 
brass. Nor is it certain that, if they had been, the Spartans could 
have read them. They were ancient customs, some of them older 
probably than the settlement in Laconia, of which the origin is 
unknown; they occasionally received the sanction of the Delphic 
oracle, but there was a still stronger obligation by which they 
were enforced,—the necessity of self-defence : the Spartans were 
always living in the presence of their enemies. They belonged 
to an age when written law had not yet taken the place of custom 
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and tradition. The old constitution was very rarc^Iy alVccted by /tm 

new enactments, and tlicsc only related to the duties «d’the 
or'Ephors, or the new relations of classes which arosi' .as time 
went on. lienee there was as ^ijrcat a dinbrcnc'C as could wcdl be 
conceived between the Laws of Atlicns and Sparta : the oiu* was 
the creation of a civilized slate, and did not dhVer in principle 
from our modern legislation, the otlier of an age in which the 
people were held together and also ke]>t dowti by force of arms, 
and which afterwards retained many trace.s of its barbaric origin 
‘surviving in culture.’ 

Nevertheless the Lnt'cdaemonian was tlie ideal of a primitive 
Greek state. According to Tlmcydides (i. rB) it was the first 
which emerged out of confusion and became a nrgular goviaai- 
ment. It was also an army d(’Vt>ted to military exorcist's, but 
organized with a view tt> seif-defenct' and m)t to c«>n(|U('st. It was 
not quick to move or easily c'Xt'itcal ; but stolid, cautious, unam¬ 
bitious, procrastinating. For many ctmluries it retained the same 
character which was impn'.ssetl upon it by the hand of the legis¬ 
lator. This singular fabric was partly tlie result of circumstance.s, 
partly the invention of some unkm^wn individual in preliistoric 
times, whose ideal of ediu'ation was militaiy discijiline, and who, 
by the ascendency of his g<mius, made a small triln* int<» a nation 
which became famous in the world’s history, 'riie otluu* nelleiu\s 
wondered at the strengtli and stability (if his work. ‘Die r<'st of 
Hellas, says 'riincydidcs (iii. 93 ; cp. iv. io8), undertook the colonisa¬ 
tion of lleraclea the imu'e readily, having a hading of security 
now that they .saw the Lacedaenu^nian.s taking part in it. 'fhe 
Spartan state appears to us in the dawm of history as a vision of 
armed men, irresistible by any other power thim existing in Uu' 
world. It can hardly be .said to have under.stiHid at all the right.s 
or duties of nations to one anotlu*r, or indeed to have had any 
moral principle except patriotism and obedience to commanders. 

Men were so trained to act together that they lost the freedom 
and spontaneity of human life in cultivating the qualities of the 
soldier and ruler. The Spartan state wa.s a composite body in 
which kings, nobles, citizens, perioeei, artisans, slaves, had to find 
modus Vivendi' with one another. All of them were taught 
some use of arms. The strength of the family tie was diminished 
among them by an enforced absence from home and by c(finmun 
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meals. Sparta had no life or growth; no poetry or tradition of 
the past; no art, no thought. The Athenians started on their 
great career some centuries later, but the Spartans would have 
been easily conquered by them, if Athens had not been deficient 
in the qualities which constituted the strength (and also the weak' 
ness) of her rival 

The ideal of Athens has been pictured for all time in the speech 
which Thucydides puts into the mouth of Pericles, called the 
Funeral Oration. He contrasts the activity and freedom and 
pleasantness of Athenian life with the immobility and severe 
looks and incessant drill of the Spartans. The citizens of no city 
were more versatile, or more readily changed from land to sea or 
more quickly moved about from place to place. They Hook their 
pleasures ’ merrily, and yet, when the time for fighting arrived, 
were not a whit behind the Spartans, who were like men living in 
a camp, and, though always keeping guard, were often too late for 
the fray. Any foreigner might visit Athens; her ships found a 
way to the most distant shores; the riches of the whole earth 
poured in upon her. Her citizens had their theatres and festivals; 
they ^ provided their souls with many relaxations ’; yet they were 
not less manly than the Spartans or less willing to sacrifice this 
enjoyable existence for their country’s good. The Athenian was 
a nobler form of life than that of their rivals, a life of music as well 
as of gymnastic, the life of a citizen as well as of a soldier. Such 
is the picture which Thucydides has drawn of the Athenians in 
their glory. It is the spirit of this life which Plato would infuse 
into the Magnesian state and which he seeks to combine with the 
common meals and gymnastic discipline of Sparta. 

The two great types of Athens and Sparta had deeply entered 
into his mind. He had heard of Sparta at a distance and from 
common Hellenic fame : he was a citizen of Athens and an 
Athenian of noble birth. He must often have sat in the law- 
courts, and may have had personal experience of the duties of 
offices such as he is establishing. There is no need to ask the 
question, whence he derived his knowledge of the Laws of 
Athens : they were a part of his daily life. Many of his enact¬ 
ments are recognized to be Athenian laws from the fragments 
preserved in the Orators and elsewhere ; many more would be 
found to be so if we had better information. Probably also still 
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more of them would have been incorporattni in the Ma^iU'sian 
code, if the work had over been finally eoinph'ttal. Hut it seems ivtm.i 
to have come down to us in a form wiiieh is piwily finished and 
partly unfinished, having a b(‘ginning ami end. but wanting 
arrangement in the middle, 'flu^ l.aws answer to Plato’s own 
description of them, in the eomparisou (ix.B5B B) whieh lu' make's 
of himself and his two friends to gatlun'ers of stoiU's or the be¬ 
ginners of some comiiosite work, ‘wlio are providing matt’fials 
and partly putting them togelh(*r: having soim* of tluar laws, 
like stones, already fixed in their places, while others lie ahont.’ 

Plato’s own life eoineidtrd witli the period at which Athens rose 
to her greatest lieights and sank to lun* lowc’st cleptlis. It was 
impossible that he should regard tlie bh’ssings of <i('mo<a*acv in 
the same liglit as the men of a forimn* goneration, vvlmst' view was 
not intercepted by the evil shadow of llu’ taking of AthniH, ami 
who had only the glories (»f Marathon and SalamiN and thf' admin¬ 
istration of Pericles to look bat'k np<m. On the otlu'r hand the 
fame and prestige of Sparta, which had oullivtal so many crimes anti 
blunders, was not altogether lost at tin: tmd (»f the lift' t>i' Plato, 

Hers was the only great litdlenic govtamment wliieli presf^rved 
something of its ancient form ; ami altlnnigh the Spartan citi/riis 
were reduced to almost om‘-tenth of tlieir original number (Arint, 

Pol. ii. 9, §§ i6, 17), she still rt'lained, until the rise ofl hehes anti 
Macedon, a certain autht»rity amt pretlominance tine to lun* iinat 
success in the .struggle with Athens and to the vii'tories which 
Agesilaus won in A.sia Minor. 

Plato, like Aristotle, had in his miml s<»me form td'a mean state 
which should escape the t*vi!s and 'Hot'ure tin* adv.mtagt's of b«ah 
aristocracy and democi'acy. It may however be tlouluet! whether 
the creation of such a state is not beytmd the legislator's art 
(cp. iv. 709), although there have lu’en examjdes in history of forms 
of government, which through some comnumity of interest or t*f 
origin, through a balance' of panic’s in tlie state itself, t»r through 
the fear of a common enemy, have lor a while preserved such a 
character of moderation. Hut in general there arises a time in 
the history of a state wlu’n tlu? struggle between the few and the 
many has to be fought out. No system tjf checks and balances, 
such as Plato has devised in the Laws, could Imvc given equipoise 
and stability to an ancient state, any more than the skill of the 
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legislator could have withstood the tide of democracy in England 
or France during the last hundred years, or have given life to 
China or India. 

The basis of the Magnesian constitution is the equal division of 
land (v. 737 foil). In the new state (v. 744 D), as in the Republic 
(iv. 421, 422), there was to be neither poverty nor riches. Ever}^ 
citizen under all circumstances retained his lot, and as much 
money as was necessary for the cultivation of it (ix. 855 B), and no 
one was allowed to accumulate property to the amount of more 
than five times the value of the lot, inclusive of it (v. 744 D, E). 
The equal division qf land was a Spartan institution, not known to 
have existed elsewhere in Hellas. The mention of it in the Laws 
of Plato affords considerable presumption that it was of ancient 
origin, and not first introduced, as Mr. Grote and others have 
imagined, in the reformation of Cleomenes III. But at Sparta, if 
we may judge from the frequent complaints of the accumulation of 
property in the hands of a few persons (Arist. Pol. ii. 9, § 14), no 
provision could have been made for the maintenance of the lot. 
Plutarch indeed speaks of a law introduced by the Ephor Epita- 
deus soon after the Peloponnesian War, which first allowed the 
Spartans to sell their land (Agis, c. 5) : but from the manner in 
which Aristotle refers to the subject, we should imagine this evil 
in the state to be of a much older standing. Like some other 
countries in which small proprietors have been numerous, the 
original equality passed into inequality, and, instead of a large 
middle class, there was probably at Sparta greater disproportion 
in the property of the citizens than in any other state of Hellas. 
Plato was aware of the danger, and has improved on the Spartan 
custom. The land, as at Sparta, must have been tilled by slaves, 
since other occupations were found for the citizens (vii. 806 E ; 
viii. 835 E). Bodies of young men between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty were engaged in making biennial peregrinations of the 
country. They and their officers are to be the magistrates, police, 
engineers, aediles, of the twelve districts into which the colony 
was divided (vi. 760 ff.). Their way of life may be compared with 
that of the Spartan secret police or Crypteia, a name which Plato 
freely applies to them (vi.763 B) without apparently any conscious¬ 
ness of the odium which has attached to the word in history. 
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Another great institution which Plato borrowed from Sparta (or Laws. 
Crete) is the Syssitia or common meals. These were established Introdu^ 
in both states, and in some respects were considered by Aristotle 
to be better managed in Crete than at Lacedaemon (Pol. ii. lo, 

§§ 7-10). In the Laws (viii. 842 B) the Cretan custom appears to be 
adopted ^: that is to say, if we may interpret Plato by Aristotle, 
the cost of them was defrayed by the state and not by the indi¬ 
viduals (Arist. Pol. ii. 9, §§ 31,32) ; so that the members of the mess, 
who could not pay their quota, still retained their rights of citizen¬ 
ship. But this explanation is hardly consistent with Laws xii. 955 
D, E, where contributions to the Syssitia from private estates are 
expressly mentioned. Plato goes further than the legislators of 
Sparta and Crete, and would extend the common meals to women 
as well as men : he desires to curb the disorders, which existed 
among the female sex in both states (vi. 781), by the application to 
women of the same military discipline to which the men were 
already subject. It was an extension of the custom of Syssitia from 
which the ancient legislators shrank, and which Plato himself 
believed to be very difficult of enforcement. 

Like Sparta, the new colony was not to be surrounded by 
walls,—a state should learn to depend upon the bravery of its 
citizens only (vi. 778 D, E)—a fallacy or paradox, if it is not to be 
regarded as a poetical fancy, which is fairly enough ridiculed by 
Aristotle (Pol. vii. ii, § 8). Women, too, must be ready to assist 
in the defence of their country: they are not to rush to the 
temples and altars, but to arm themselves with shield and spear 
(vii. 794 D). In the regulation of the Syssitia, in at least one of 
his enactments respecting property, and in the attempt to correct 
the licence of women, Plato shows, that while he borrowed from 
the institutions of Sparta and favoured the Spartan mode of life, 
he also sought to improve upon them. 

The enmity to the sea is another Spartan feature which is 
transferred by Plato to the Magnesian state (iv. 704 foil.). He did 
not reflect that a non-maritime power would always be at the 
mercy of one which had a command of the great highway. Their 
many island homes, the vast extent of coast which had to be pro¬ 
tected by them, their struggles first of all with the Phoenicians 

^ This is not proved by viii. 845^ E, as Hermann supposes (‘De Vestigiis/ 
etc., p. 29). 
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and Carthaginians, and secondly with the Persian fleets, forced 
the Greeks, mostly against their will, to devote themselves 
to the sea. The islanders before the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, the maritime cities before the inland, the Corinthians and 
Athenians before the Spartans, were compelled to fit out ships: 
last of all the Spartans, by the pressure of the Peloponnesian 
War, were driven to establish a naval force, which, after the 
battle of Aegospotami, for more than a generation commanded 
the Aegean. Plato, like the Spartans, had a prejudice against a 
navy, because he regarded it as the nursery of democracy (iv. 704- 
707). But he either never considered, or did not care to explain, 
how a city, set upon an island and ‘ distant not more than ten 
miles from the sea, having a seaboard provided with excellent 
harbours ’ (iv. 704), could have safely subsisted without one. 

Neither the Spartans nor the Magnesian colonists (xi. 919 D) 
were permitted to engage in trade or commerce. In order to limit 
their dealings as far as possible to their own country, they had a 
separate coinage; the Magnesians were only allowed to use the 
common currency of Hellas when they travelled abroad, which 
they were forbidden to do unless they received permission from the 
government (v. 742 : cp. xii. 949 E if.). Like the Spartans, Plato 
was afraid of the evils which might be introduced into his state by 
intercourse with foreigners (iv. 704 D) ; but he also shrinks from 
the utter exclusiveness of Sparta (xii. 950 B), and is not unwilling 
to allow visitors of a suitable age and rank to come from other 
states to his own, as he also allows citizens of his own state to go 
to foreign countries and bring back a report of them. Such in¬ 
ternational communication seemed to him both honourable and 
useful. 

We may now notice some points in which the commonwealth 
of the Laws approximates to the Athenian model. These are 
much more numerous than the previous class of resemblances ; 
we are better able to compare the laws of Plato with those of 
Athens, because a good deal more is known to us of Athens than 
of Sparta. 

The information which we possess about Athenian law, though 
comparatively fuller, is still fragmentary. The sources from 
whieh our knowledge is derived are chiefly the following 
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(1) The Orators,—Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Demosthenes, Aeschines, Lycurgus, and others. 

(2) Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, as well 
as later writers, such as Cicero de Legibus, Plutarch, Aelian, 
Pausanias. 

(3) Lexicographers, such as Harpocration, Pollux, Hesychius, 
Suidas, and the compiler of the Etymologicum Magnum, many of 
whom are of uncertain date, and to a great extent based upon one 
another. Their writings extend altogether over more than eight 
hundred years, from the second to the tenth century. 

(4) The Scholia on Aristophanes, Plato, Demosthenes. 

(5) A few inscriptions. 

Our knowledge of a subject derived from such various sources 
and for the most part of uncertain date and origin, is necessarily 
precarious. No critic can separate the actual laws of Solon from 
those which passed under his name in later ages. Nor do the 
Scholiasts and Lexicographers attempt to distinguish how many 
of these laws were still in force at the time when they wrote, 
or when they fell into disuse and were to be found in books 
only. Nor can we hastily assume that enactments which occur 
in the Laws of Plato were also a part of Athenian law, however 
probable this may appear. 

There are two classes of similarities between Plato’s Laws and 
those of Athens': (i) of institutions ; (ii) of minor enactments. 

(i) The constitution of the Laws in its general character re¬ 
sembles much more nearly the Athenian constitution of Solon’s 
time than that which succeeded it, or the extreme democracy 
which prevailed in Plato’s own day (iii. 69S ff.). It was a mean 
state which he hoped to create, equally unlike a Syracusan 
tyranny or the mob-government of the Athenian assembly. 
There are various expedients by which he sought to impart to 
it the quality of moderation, (i) The whole people were to be 
educated: they could not be all trained in philosophy, but they 
were to acquire the simple elements of music, arithmetic, geo¬ 
metry, astronomy (vii. -809 ff.); they were also to be subject 
to military discipline, apxpvres koI dpxofievoL (xii. 942 C). (2) The 

majority of them were, or had been at some time in their lives, 
magistrates, and had the experience which is given by office. 
(3) The persons who held the highest offices were to have a 
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further education, not much inferior to that provided for the 
guardians in the Republic, though the range of their studies is 
narrowed to the nature and divisions of virtue (xii. 965) : here 
their philosophy comes to an end. (4) The entire number of the 
citizens (5040) rarely, if ever, assembled, except for purposes 
of elections. The whole people were divided into’four classes, 
each having the right to be represented by the same number of 
members in the Council. The result of such an arrangement would 
be, as in the constitution of Servius Tullius, to give a dispropor¬ 
tionate share of power to the wealthier classes, who may be 
supposed to be always much fewer in number than the poorer. 
This tendency was qualified by the complicated system of selec¬ 
tion by vote, previous to the final election by lot, of which the 
object seems to be to hand over to the wealthy few the power of 
selecting from the many poor, and vice versa (vi. 756). (5) The 

most important body in the state was the Nocturnal Council, 
which is borrowed from the Areopagus at Athens, as it existed, 
or was supposed to have existed, in the days before Ephialtes and 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus, when its powder was undiminished. 
In some particulars Plato appears to have copied exactly the cus¬ 
toms and procedure of the Areopagus : both assemblies sat at night 
(xii. 968 A: Telfy, 836). There was a resemblance also in more im¬ 
portant matters. Like the Areopagus, the Nocturnal Council was 
partly composed of magistrates and other state officials, whose 
term of office had expired (xii. 951). (7) The constitution in¬ 

cluded several diverse and even opposing elements, such as the 
Assembly and the Nocturnal Council. (8) There was much less 
exclusiveness than at Sparta; the citizens were to have an 
interest in the government of neighbouring states, and to know 
what was going on in the rest of the world.—All these were 
moderating influences. 

A striking similarity between Athens and the constitution of 
the Magnesian colony is the use of the lot in the election of judges 
and other magistrates (vi. 756, 759; 768). That such a mode of 
election should have been resorted to in any civilized state, or 
that it should have been transferred by Plato to an ideal or 
imaginary one, is very singular to us. The most extreme 
democracy of modern times has never thought of leaving govern¬ 
ment wholly to chance. It was natural that Socrates should scoff 
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at it, and ask, ^ Who would choose a pilot or carpenter or flute- Laws. 
player by lot’ (Xen. Mem. i. 2, § 9) ? Yet there were many Introdu( 
considerations which made this mode of choice attractive both to 
the oligarch and to the democrat:—(i) It seemed to recognize that 
one man was as good as another, and that all the members of the 
governing body, whether few or many, were on a perfect equality 
in every sense of the word. (2) To the pious mind it appeared to 
be a choice made, not by man, but by heaven (cp. Laws iii. 690 C). 

(3) It afforded a protection against corruption and intrigue.It 

must also be remembered that, although elected by lot, the 
persons so elected were subject to a scrutiny before they entered 
on their office, and were therefore liable, after election, if dis¬ 
qualified, to be rejected (Laws vi. 756 E). They were, moreover, 
liable to be called to account after the expiration of their office. 

In the election of councillors Plato introduces a further check ; 
they are not to be chosen directly by lot from all the citizens, but 
from a select body previously elected by vote. In Plato’s state at 
least, as we may infer from his silence on this point, judges and 
magistrates performed their duties without pay, which was a 
guarantee both of their disinterestedness and of their belonging 
probably to the higher class of citizens (cp. Arist. Pol. v. 8, § 15 
foil.). Hence we are not surprised that the use of the lot prevailed, 
not only in the election of the Athenian Council, but also in many 
oligarchies, and even in Plato’s colony. The evil consequences of 
the lot are to a great extent avoided, if the magistrates so elected 
do not, like the dicasts at Athens, receive pay from the state. 

Another parallel is that of the Popular Assembly, which at 
Athens was omnipotent, but in the Laws has only a faded and 
secondary existence. In Plato it was chiefly an elective body, 
having apparently no judicial and little political power entrusted 
to it. At Athens it was the mainspring of the democracy; it had 
the decision of war or peace, of life and death ; the acts of generals 
or statesmen were authorized or condemned by it; no office or 
person was above its control. Plato was far from allowing such 
a despotic power to exist in his model community, and therefore 
he minimizes the importance of the Assembly and narrows its 
functions. He probably never asked himself a question, which 
naturally occurs to the modern reader, where was to be the 
central authority in this new community, and by what supreme 
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power would the differences of inferior powers be decided. At 
the same time he magnifies and brings into prominence the 
Nocturnal Council (which is in many respects a reflection of the 
Areopagus), but does not make it the governing body of the state. 

Between the judicial system of the Laws and that of Athens 
there was very great similarity, and a difference almost equally 
great. Plato not unfrcquently adopts the details when he rejects 
the principle. At Athens any citizen might be a judge and 
member of the great court of the lleliaca. This was ordinarily 
subdivided into a number of inferior courts, but an occasion is 
recorded on which the whole body, in number six thousand, met 
in a single court (Andoc. do Myst. § 17). Plato significantly re¬ 
marks that a few judges, if they are good, are better than a great 
number (vi. 766 D). He also, at least in capital cases, confines 
the plaintiff' and defendant to a single speech each, instead of 
allowing two apiece, as was the common practice at Athens (ix. 
855). On the other hand, in all private suits he gives two appeals, 
from the arbiters to the courts of the tribes, and from the courts 
of the tril)cs to the final or supreme court (xii. 956). 'J'here was 
nothing answering to this at Athens. The three courts were 
appointed in the following manner the arbiters were to be agreed 
upon by the parties to the cause; the judges of the tribes to be 
elected by lot ; the highest tribunal to be chosen at the end of 
each year by the great officers of state out of their own number— 
they were to serve for a year, to undergo a scrutiny, and, unlike 
the Athenian judges, to vote openly (vi. 767, 768). Plato does not 
dwell upon methods of procedure: these arc the lesser matters 
which he leaves to the younger legislators (xii. 956). In cases of 
murder and some other capital offences, the cause was to be tried 
by a special tribunal (ix. 855), as was the custom at Athens : mili¬ 
tary offences, too, as at Athens, were decided by the s(ddiers 
(xii. 943 ff.). Public causes in the Laws, as sometimes at Athens, 
were voted upon by the whole people : because, as Plato re¬ 
marks, they arc all equally concerned in them (vi. 768). They 
were to be previously investigated by three of the principal 
magistrates. He believes also that in private suits all should 
take part; ‘ for he who has no share in the administration of 
justice is apt to imagine that he has no share in the state at all' 
(vi, 768 B). The wardens of the country (vi. 761), like the 
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Forty at Athens, also exercised judicial power in small matters, Laws, 
as well as the wardens of the agora and city (vi. 764). The Introdl 
department of justice is better organized in Plato than in an 
ordinary Greek state, proceeding more by regular methods, and 
being more restricted to distinct duties. 

The executive of Plato’s Laws, like the Athenian, was different 
from that of a modern civilized state. The difference chiefly con¬ 
sists in this, that whereas among ourselves there are certain 
persons or classes of persons set apart for the execution of the 
duties of government, in ancient Greece, as in all other com¬ 
munities in the earlier stages of their development, they were not 
equally distinguished from the rest of the citizens. The machinery 
of government was never so well organized as in the best modern 
states. The judicial department was not so completely separated 
from the legislative, nor the executive from the judicial, nor the 
people at large from the professional soldier, lawyer, or priest. 

To Aristotle (Pol. vi. c. 8) it was a question requiring serious con¬ 
sideration—Who should execute a sentence ? There was probably 
no body of police to whom were entrusted the lives and properties 
of the citizens in any Hellenic state. Hence it might be reason¬ 
ably expected that every man should be the watchman of every 
other, and in turn be watched by him. The ancients do not seem 
to have remembered the homely adage that, ‘ What is every 
man’s business is no man’s business,’ or always to have thought of 
applying the principle of a division of labour to the administration 
of law and to government. Every Athenian was at some time or 
on some occasion in his life a magistrate, judge, advocate, soldier, 
sailor, policeman. He had not necessarily any private business; 
a good deal of his time was taken up with the duties of office and 
other public occupations. So, too, in Plato’s Laws. A citizen 
was to interfere in a quarrel, if older than the combatants, or to 
defend the outraged party, if his junior (ix. 880). He was especially 
bound to come to the rescue of a parent who was ill-treated by his 
children (ix. 881). He was also required to prosecute the mur¬ 
derer of a kinsman (ix. 866). In certain cases he was allowed to 
arrest an offender (xi. 914). He might even use violence to an 
abusive person (xi. 935). Any citizen who was not less than 
thirty years of age at times exercised a magisterial authority, 
to be enforced even by blows (xi. 917 C). Both in the Magnesian 
VOL. V. P 
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State and at Athens many thousand persons must have shared 
in the highest duties of government, if a section only of the 
Council, consisting of thirty or of fifty persons, as in the Laws, or 
at Athens after the days of Cleisthenes, held office for a month, 
or for thirty-five days only. It was almost as if, in our own 
country, the Ministry or the Houses of Parliament were to change 
every month. The average ability of the Athenian and Magnesian 
councillors could not have been very high, considering there were 
so many of them. And yet they were entrusted with the perform¬ 
ance of the most important executive duties. In these respects the 
constitution of the Laws resembles Athens far more than Sparta. 
All the citizens were to be, not merely soldiers, but politicians 
and administrators. 

(ii) There are numerous minor particulars in which the Laws 
of Plato resemble those of Athens. These are less interesting 
than the preceding, but they show even more strikingly how 
closely in the composition of his work Plato has followed the laws 
and customs of his own country. 

(1) Evidence, (a) At Athens a child was not allowed to give 

evidence (Telfy, 684). Plato has a similar law : ^ A child shall be 
allowed to give evidence only in cases of murder ’ (xi. 937 B). ih) 
At Athens an unwilling witness might be summoned ; but he was 
not required to appear if he was ready to declare on oath that he 
knew nothing about the matter in question (Telfy, 695). So in 
Laws xi. 936 E. (r) Athenian law enacted that when more than 
half the witnesses in a case had been convicted of perjury, there 
was to be a new trial {dpddiKos Kplcris —Telfy, 779, 780). There is a 
similar provision in Laws xi.937. (d) False-witness was punished 

at Athens by aTipla and a fine (Telfy, 1106). Plato (xi. 937) is 
at once more lenient and more severe : ‘ If a man be twice con¬ 
victed of false-witness, he shall not be required, and if thrice, he 
shall not be allowed to bear witness; and if he dare to witness 
after he has been convicted three times, ... he shall be punished 
with death-’ 

(2) Murder, {a) Wilful murder was punished in Athenian law 

by death, perpetual exile, and confiscation of property (Telfy, 1124). 
Plato, too, has the alternative of death or exile (ix. 871 D), but he 
does not confiscate the murderer’s property (ix. 855 A), {b) The 

parricide was not allowed to escape by going into exile at Athens 
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(Telfy, 1125), nor, apparently, in the Laws (ix. 869), fr) A lioini- /.au 
cide, if forgiven by his victim before death, received no punish- Imkh 
inent, cither at Athens 0 '<-‘hy% 1136), or in th<' Magnesian slate 
(ix. 869 D). In both (Telfy, loog: Laws ix. 872 A, H) tin’ (am- 
triver of a murder is punished as stwerely as the doer; and ])er.s(nis 
accused of the crime arc forbidden to enter lein}>l<'S nr tlu’ ag<uM 
until they have been tried ('I'elfy, 829 : Laws ix. 871, B74L (f/i At 
Athens slaves who killed their masters and were eanght red- 
handed, were not to be put to death by the rtdations «*f th<’ mur¬ 
dered man, but to be iiandetl over to the magistrates ('1‘f'lfy, 11331, 

So in the Laws (ix. 872 , tlu,' slave who is guilty ol* wilful murder 
has a public execution : but if the murder is committed in anger, it 
is punished by the kinsimm of the vit'liin (ix. tk>8 H, Cg 

(3) Involuntary hoiniidde. {^/) The guilty person, aeet>rding to 

the Athenian law, had logo into exile, and might m>t i'«’Utrn, until 
the family of the man slain were eonciliated. 'rium he must he 
puriliecl (Telfy, 1134). If he is eanght before’ he has ohtaimai for¬ 
giveness, he maybe pul to death 1113O). 'I'hest' enactments 
reappear in the Laws (ix. B65, (/d d'lu' <‘urious provision of 

Plato, that a stranger who has hemi hani^hetl for involuntary homi¬ 
cide and is subsecpiently wreckeal upon the roast, must ‘tak«’ up 
his abode on the sea-shore, wetting Ins tec’t in the scm, and watch¬ 
ing for an opportunity ol'sailing' (ix. 1)<, recalls the' prtu'eehirc 
of the Judicium J'hri'atteum at Athens, aecording to which an 
involuntary liomicidc', wlu», having gom: int«v exilc\ is aci'usrd <»f a 
wilful murder, was tried at Phreatti> for this otVencc’ in a boat by 
magi.strates on the shore, (c) A still more singular law, occtuTing 
both in the Athenian and Magm'sian code, enacts tliai a st'me or 
other inanimate t»l)ject which kills a man is to hr tried, anti cast 
over the border (Telfy,590, 591 : Law-^ ix. 873 K If.), 

(4) Justifiable or excusable luunicitle. l’latt> anti Atlienian law 
agree in making homicide justifiable in* excusable in llie folh»vving 
cases:—(i) at the games (Telfy, 1 137 : Laws ix, A, li); (2) in 
war (Telfy, 1137: Laws ix,Bc>9 (’); (3) if the person slain w^asTimnd 
doing violence to a free woman ('felfy, 1169: Laws ix. 874); {4) if 
a doctor’s patient dies (Ttdfy, 1138 : Laws ix. 8e>5); (5) in the case 
of a robber (Telfy, 1150 : Laws ix. 874); (6) in Hclf-dcfence (Telfy, 

1132: Laws ix. 869). 

(5) Impiety. Death or expulskm was the Athenian penalty for 

p:^ 
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Laws. impiety (Telfy, 1078, 1080). In the Laws it is punished in various 
TRODuc- cases by imprisonment for five years, for life, and by death 
(X. 908, 909). 

(6) Sacrilege. Robbery of temples at Athens was punished by 
death, refusal of burial in the land, and confiscation of property 
(Telfy, 1148). In the Laws (ix. 854, 855) the citizen who is guilty 
of such a crime is to ^perish ingloriously and be cast beyond the 
borders of the land,’ but his property is not confiscated. 

(7) Sorcery. The sorcerer at Athens was to be executed (Telfy, 
1156): cp. Laws xi. 933, where it is enacted that the physician 
who poisons and the professional sorcerer shall be punished with 
death. 

(8) Treason. Both at Athens and in the Laws the penalty for 
treason was death (Telfy, 1027 : Laws ix. 856 E), and refusal of 
burial in the country (Telfy, 1028: Laws ix. 855 A). 

(9) Sheltering exiles. ' If a man receives an exile, he shall be 
punished with death’ (Laws xii. 955 B). So, too, in Athenian law 
(Telfy, 1034). 

(10) Wounding. Athenian law compelled a man who had 
wounded another to go into exile; if he returned, he was to be put 
to death (Telfy, 1142). Plato only punishes the offence with death 
when children wound their parents or one another, or a slave 
wounds his master (Laws ix. 877). 

(11) Bribery. Death was the punishment for taking a bribe, 
both at Athens (Telfy, 1054) and in the Laws (xii. 955); but 
Athenian law offered an alternative—the payment of a fine of ten 
times the amount of the bribe. 

(12) Theft. Plato, like Athenian law (Telfy, 1x50 ff.), punishes 
the theft of public property by death (Laws xii. 941 : cp., however, 
ix. 857) ; the theft of private property in both involves a fine of 
double the value of the stolen goods (Telfy, 1575 : Laws ix. 857). 

(13) Suicide. He ^ who slays him who of all men, as they say, 
is his own best friend,’ is regarded in the same spirit by Plato 
and by Athenian law. Plato (Laws ix. 873) would have him 
^ buried ingloriously on the borders of the twelve portions of the 
land, in such places as are uncultivated and nameless,’ and ‘ no 
column or inscription is to mark the place of his interment.’ 
Athenian law enacted that the hand which did the deed should be 
separated from the body and be buried apart (Telfy, 1141). 
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(14) Injury. In cases of wilful injury, Athenian law compelled Laws. 
the guilty person to pay double the damage ; in cases of involun- Introdu 
tary injury, simple damages (Telfy, 1552). Plato (Laws ix. 878) 
enacts that if a man wounds another in passion, and the wound is 
curable, he shall pay double the damage, if incurable or disfiguring, 
fourfold damages. If, however, the wounding is accidental, he 

shall simply pay for the harm done (ix. 879). 

(15) Treatment of parents. Athenian law allowed any one to 
indict another for neglect or illtreatment of parents (Telfy, 1164). 

So Plato bids bystanders assist a father who is assaulted by his son 
(ix. 881)5 and allows any one to give information against children 
who neglect their parents (xi. 932). 

(16) Execution of sentences. Both Plato and Athenian law give 
to the winner of a suit power to seize the goods of the loser, if he 
does not pay within the appointed time (Telfy, 763 n.: Laws xii. 

958). At Athens the penalty was also doubled (Telfy, 761); not so 
in Plato. Plato however punishes contempt of court by death (xii. 

958), which at Athens seems only to have been visited with a 
further fine (Telfy, 768). 

(17) Property, [a) Both at Athens and in the Laws a man who 
has disputed property in his possession must give the name of the 
person from whom he received it (Telfy, 1458: Laws xi. 915 C, D); 
and any one searching for lost property must enter a house naked 
(Telfy, 1579), or, as Plato says (Laws xii. 954 A), ‘ naked, or wear¬ 
ing only a short tunic and without a girdle.' {h) Athenian law, as 
well as Plato, did not allow a father to disinherit his son without 
good reason and the consent of impartial persons (Telfy, 1329 : 

Lawsxi. 929). Neither grants to the eldest son any special claim 
on the paternal estate (Telfy, 1386: Laws xi. 923 C). In the law of 
inheritance both prefer males to females (Telfy, 1387 : Laws xi. 

925 A), (c) Plato and Athenian law enacted that a tree should be 
planted at a fair distance from a neighbour’s property (Telfy, 1463: 

Laws viii. 843), and that when a man could not get water, his 
neighbour must supply him (Telfy, 1462 : Laws viii. 844). Both at 
Athens and in Plato there is a law about bees, the former pro¬ 
viding that a beehive must be set up at not less a distance than 
300 feet from a neighbour’s (Telfy, 1464), and the latter forbidding 
the decoying of bees (Laws viii. 843). 

(18) Orphans. A ward must proceed against a guardian whom 
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he suspects of fraud within five years of the expiration of the 
guardianship. This provision is common to Plato (Laws xi. 928 C) 
and to Athenian law (Telfy, 1584). Further, the latter enacted that 
the nearest male relation should marry or provide a husband for 
an heiress (Telfy, 1046),—a point in which Plato follows it closely 
(Laws xi. 925 ff.). 

(19) Contracts. Plato’s law (xi. 920 D) that ^when a man makes 
an agreement which he does not fulfil, unless the agreement be of 
a nature which the law or a vote of the assembly does not allow, 
or which he has made under the influence of some unjust compul¬ 
sion, or which he is prevented from fulfilling against his will by 
some unexpected chance,—the other party may go to law with him,’ 
according to Pollux (quoted in Telfy’s note on 1492) prevailed also 
at Athens. 

(20) Trade regulations, (a) Lying was forbidden in the agora 

both by Plato and at Athens (Laws xi. 917: Telfy, 1543). (^) 

Athenian law allowed an action of recovery against a man who 
sold an unsound slave as sound (Telfy, 1499). Plato’s enactment is 
more explicit : he allows only an unskilled person (i.e. one who is 
not a trainer or physician) to take proceedings in such a case 
(xi. 916). (r) Plato diverges from Athenian practice in the dis¬ 

approval of credit, and does not even allow the supply of goods on 
the deposit of a percentage of their value (Telfy, 1495, M 9 ^)' 
enacts that ^when goods are exchanged by buying and selling, a 
man shall deliver them and receive the price of them at a fixed 
place in the agora, and have done with the matter ’ (xi. 915 D), and 
that ‘ he who gives credit must be satisfied whether he obtain his 
money or not, for in such exchanges he will not be protected by 
law ’ (viii. 850 A), {d) Athenian law forbad an extortionate rate of 

interest (Telfy, 1505) ; Plato allows interest in one case only—if a 
contractor does not receive the price of his work within a year of 
the time agreed—and at the rate of 200 per cent, per annum (Tor 
every drachma a monthly interest of an obol ’; Laws xi. 921). {e) 

Both at Athens and in the Laws sales were to be registered 
(Telfy, 1496: Laws xi. 914 C), as well as births (Telfy, 1324 : 
Laws vi. 785). 

(21) Sumptuary laws. Extravagance at weddings (Telfy, 1357, 
1359: Laws vi. 774), and at funerals (Laws xii. 959 ; Telfy, note on 
1443) was forbidden at Athens and also in the Magnesian state. 
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There remains the subject of family life, which in Plato’s Laws 
partakes both of an Athenian and Spartan character. Under this 
head may conveniently be included the condition of women and of 
slaves. To family life may be added citizenship. 

As at Sparta, marriages are to be contracted for the good of the 
state (vi. 773 E); and they may be dissolved on the same ground, 
where there is a failure of issue (vi. 784 B),—the interest of the 
state requiring that every one of the 5040 lots should have an heir. 
Divorces are likewise permitted by Plato where there is an incom¬ 
patibility of temper (xi. 929 E), as at Athens by mutual consent. 
The duty of having children is also enforced by a still higher 
motive, expressed by Plato in the noble words :—^ A man should 
cling to immortality, and leave behind him children’s children to 
be the servants of God in his place’ (vi. 774 A; cp. iv. 721 C). 
Again, as at Athens, the father is allowed to put away his un- 
dutiful son, but only with the consent of impartial persons (xi. 929 : 
Telfy, 1329), and the only suit which may be brought by a son 
against a father is for imbecility (xi. 929). The class of elder and 
younger men and women are still to regard one another, as in the 
Republic, as standing in the relation of parents and children. 
This is a trait of Spartan character rather than of Athenian. A 
peculiar sanctity and tenderness was to be shown towards the 
aged ; the parent or grandparent stricken with years was to be 
loved and worshipped like the image of a God, and was to be 
deemed far more able than any lifeless statue to bring good or ill to 
his descendants (xi. 931). Great care is to be taken of orphans : 
they are entrusted to the fifteen eldest Guardians of the Law, who 
are to be ^ lawgivers and fathers to them not inferior to their 
natural fathers ’ (xi. 926 E), as at Athens they were entrusted to 
the Archons. Plato wishes to make the misfortune of orphanhood 
as little sad to them as possible. 

Plato, seeing the disorder into which half the human race had 
fallen at Athens and Sparta, is minded to frame for them a new rule 
of life. He renounces his fanciful theory of communism, but still 
desires to place women as far as possible on an equality with 
men. They were to be trained in the use of drms, they are to live 
in public. Their time was partly taken up with gymnastic exer¬ 
cises ; there could have been little family or private life among 
them. Their lot was to be neither like that of Spartan women, 
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who were made hard and common by excessive practice of gym¬ 
nastic and the want of all other education,—nor yet like that of 
Athenian women, who, at least among the upper classes, retired 
into a sort of oriental seclusion,—but something better than either. 
They were to be the perfect mothers of perfect children, yet not 
wholly taken up with the duties of motherhood, which were to be 
made easy to them as far as possible (vii. 789 ; cp. Rep. v. 460), 
but able to share in the perils of war and to be the companions of 
their husbands. Here, more than anywhere else, the spirit of the 
Laws reverts to the Republic. In speaking of them as the com¬ 
panions of their husbands we must remember that it is an Athenian 
and not a Spartan way of life which they are invited to share, a life 
of gaiety and brightness, not of austerity and abstinence, which 
often by a reaction degenerated into licence and grossness. 

In Plato’s age the subject of slavery greatly interested the minds 
of thoughtful men (vi. 776); and how best to manage this ^ trouble¬ 
some piece of goods ’ exercised his own mind a good deal. He 
admits that they have often been found better than brethren or 
sons in the hour of danger (vi. 776 D), and are capable of render¬ 
ing important public services by informing against offenders—for 
this they are to be rewarded ; and the master who puts a slave to 
death for the sake of concealing some crime which he has com¬ 
mitted, is held guilty of murder (ix. 872 C). But they are not 
always treated with equal consideration. The punishments in¬ 
flicted on them bear no proportion to their crimes. They are to 
be addressed only in the language of command. Their masters 
are not to jest with them, lest they should increase the hardship of 
their lot (vi. 778 A). Some privileges were granted to them by 
Athenian law of which there is no mention in Plato; they were 
allowed to purchase their freedom from their master, and if they 
despaired of being liberated by him they could demand to be 
sold, on the chance of falling into better hands. But there is 
no suggestion in the Laws that a slave who tried to escape should 
be branded with the words—/cart (peuya), or that evidence 
should be extracted from him by torture, or that the whole house¬ 
hold was to be executed if the master was murdered and the 
perpetrator remained undetected; all these were provisions of 
Athenian law. Plato is more consistent than either the Athenians 
or the Spartans ; for at Sparta too the Helots were treated in a 
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manner almost unintelligible to us. On the one hand, they had Laws. 
arms put into their hands, and served in the army, not only, as at introdu^ 
Plataea, in attendance on their masters, but, after they had been 
manumitted, as a separate body of troops called Neodamodes : on 
the other hand, they were the victims of one of the greatest crimes 
recorded in Greek history (Thucyd. iv. 8o). The two great philo¬ 
sophers of Hellas sought to extricate themselves from this cruel 
condition of human life, but acquiesced in the necessity of it. A 
noble and pathetic sentiment of Plato, suggested by the thought of 
their misery, may be quoted in this place ;—‘ The right treatment 
of slaves is to behave properly to them, and to do to them, if 
possible, even more justice than to those who are our equals ; for 
he who naturally and genuinely reverences justice, and hates in¬ 
justice, is discovered in his dealings with any class of men to 
whom he can easily be unjust. And he who in regard to the 
natures and actions of his slaves is undefiled by impiety and 
injustice, will best sow the seeds of virtue in them ; and this may 
be truly said of every master, and tyrant, and of every other 
having authority in relation to his inferiors ’ (vi. 777 D, E). 

All the citizens of the Magnesian state were free and equal ; 
there was no distinction of rank among them, such as is believed 
to have prevailed at Sparta. Their number was a fixed one, 
corresponding to the 5040 lots. One of the results of this is the 
requirement that younger sons or those who have been disin¬ 
herited shall go out to a colony (Laws xi. 929). At Athens, where 
there was not the same religious feeling against increasing the size 
of the city, the number of the citizens must have been liable to con¬ 
siderable fluctuations. Several classes of persons, who were not 
citizens by birth, were admitted to the privilege. Perpetual exiles 
from other countries, people who settled there to practise a trade 
(Telfy, 17), any one who had shown distinguished valour iji the. 
cause of Athens (18), the Plataeans who escaped from the siege 
' (20), metics and strangers who offered to serve in the army 
(37), the slaves who fought at Arginusae (45),—all these could or 
did become citizens. Even those who were only on one side 
of Athenian parentage were at more than one period accounted 
citizens. But at times there seems to have arisen a feeling against 
this promiscuous extension of the citizen body, an expression of 
which is to be found in the law of Pericles—/xoVov? 'ABrjuinovs uvm 
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T0V9 €K 8 voip *Adr}vaL(x)v yeyovoraf (Plutarch, Pericles 37) ; and at no 
time did the adopted citizen enjoy the full rights of citizenship— 
e. g. he might not be elected archon or to the office of priest (Telfy, 
19, 20), although this prohibition did not extend to his children, 
if born of a citizen wife. Plato never thinks of making the metic, 
much less the slave, a citizen. His treatment of the former class is 
at once more gentle and more severe than that which prevailed 
at Athens. He imposes upon them no tax but good behaviour 
(viii. 850), whereas at Athens they were required to pay twelve 
drachmae per annum^ and to have a patron : on the other hand, 
he only allows them to reside in the Magnesian state on condition 
of following a trade ,* they were required to depart when their 
property exceeded that of the third class, and in any case after a 
residence of twenty years, unless they could show that they had 
conferred some great benefit on the state (viii. 850). This 
privileged position reflects that of the IctotcX^ls at Athens, who 
were excused from the fx^roUiov, It is Plato’s greatest concession 
to the metic, as the bestowal of freedom is his greatest concession 
to the slave. 

Lastly, there is a more general point of view under which the 
Laws of Plato may be considered,—the principles of Jurisprudence 
which are contained in them. These are not formally announced, 
but are scattered up and down, to be observed by the reflective 
reader for himself. Some of them are only the common prin¬ 
ciples which all courts of justice have gathered from experience; 
others are peculiar and characteristic. That judges should sit at 
fixed times and hear causes in a regular order (xii. 956), that 
evidence should be laid before them, that false witnesses should 
be disallowed (xi. 937), and corruption punished (xii. 955 C), that 
defendants should be heard before they are convicted,—these are 
the rules, not only of the Hellenic courts, but of courts of law in 
all ages and countries. But there are also points which are 
peculiar, and in which ancient jurisprudence differs considerably 
from modern ; some of them are of great importance.... It could 
not be said at Athens, nor was it ever contemplated by Plato, that 
all men, including metics and slaves, should be equal ‘ in the eye 
of the law.' There was some law for the slave, but not much; 
no adequate protection was given him against the cruelty of his 
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master. ... It was a singular privilege granted, both by the 
Athenian and Magnesian law, to a murdered man, that he might, 
before he died, pardon his murderer, in which case no legal steps 
were afterwards to be taken against him (ix. 869 D). This law 
is the remnant of an age-in which the punishment of offences 
against the person was the concern rather of the individual and 
his kinsmen than of the state. . . . Plato’s division of crimes into 
voluntary and involuntary and those done from passion, only 
partially agrees with the distinction which modern law has drawn 
between murder and. manslaughter; his attempt to analyze them 
is confused by the Socratic paradox, that ^ All vice is involuntary’ (cf. 
supra, cciv). ... It is singular that both in the Laws and at Athens 
theft is commonly punished by a twofold restitution of the article 
stolen. The distinction between civil and criminal courts or suits 
was not yet recognized. . . . Possession gives a right of property 
after a certain time. . . . The religious aspect under which cer¬ 
tain offences were regarded greatly interfered with a just and 
natural estimate of their guilt ... As among ourselves, the intent 
to murder was distinguished by Plato from actual murder (ix. 
876 E). ... We note that both in Plato and the laws of Athens, 
libel in the market-place and personality in the theatre were for¬ 
bidden. . . . Both in Plato and Athenian law, as in modern times, 
the accomplice of a crime is to be punished as well as the principal. 
. .. Plato does not allow a witness in a cause to act as a judge of 

it_Oaths are not to be taken by the parties to a suit. . . . Both at 

Athens and in Plato’s Laws capital punishment for murder was not to 
be inflicted, if the offender was willing to go into exile.... Respect 
for the dead, duty towards parents, are to be enforced by the law 
as well as by public opinion. . . . Plato proclaims the noble senti¬ 
ment that the object of all punishment is the improvement of the 
offender (ix. 854 D).. .. Finally, he repeats twice over, as with the 
voice of a prophet, that the crimes of the fathers are not to be 
visited upon the children (ix. 855 A, 856 C). In this respect he is 
nobly distinguished from the Oriental, and indeed from the spirit 
of Athenian law (cp. Telfy, 1012—Set /cat airovs /cat tovs e/c TOVTCDV 
aTLfxovs €ivaL), as the Hebrew in the age of Ezekiel (c. xviii) is from 
the Jewish people of former ages. 

Of all Plato’s provisions the object is to bring the practice of the 
law more into harmony with reason and philosophy; to secure 
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impartiality, and while acknowledging that every citizen has a 
right to share in the administration of justice, to counteract the 
tendency of the courts to become mere popular assemblies. 


Thus we have arrived at the end of the writings of Plato, and at 
the last stage of philosophy which was really his. For in what 
followed, which wc chiefly gather from the uncertain intimations 
of Aristotle, the spirit of the master no longer survived. The 
doctrine of Ideas passed into one of numbers; instead of advancing 
from the abstract to the concrete, the theories of Plato were taken 
out of their context, and either asserted or refuted with a pro¬ 
voking literalism ; the Socratic or Platonic clement in his teaching 
was absorbed into the Pythagorean or Mcgarian. Ilis poetry was 
converted into mysticism; his unsubstantial visions were assailed 
secundum arieni by the rules of logic. Ilis political speculations 
lost their interest when the freedom of Hellas had passed away. 
Of all his writings the Laws were the furthest removed from the 
traditions of the Platonic school in the next generation. Both his 
political and his mctaph^^sical philosophy arc for the most part 
misinterpreted by Aristotle, 'fhe best of him—^his love of truth, 
and his ‘ contemplation of all time and all existence,' was soonest 
lost; and some of his greatest thoughts have slept in the ear of 
mankind almost ever since they were first uttered. 

We have followed hini during his forty or fifty years (d* author¬ 
ship, from the beginning when he first attempted to depict the 
teaching of Socrates in a dramatic form, down to the time at 
which the character of Socrates had disappeared, and wc have the 
latest reflections of Plato’s own mind upon 1 Idlas and upon phi¬ 
losophy. He, who was ‘the last of the poets,’ in his hook of 
Laws writes prose only ; ho has himself partly falltm undca' the 
rhetorical influences which in his earlier diaU>gues he was com¬ 
bating. The progress of his writings is also tlu? history of his 
life ; we have no other authentic life of him. 'fhey artr th<‘ true 
self of the philosopher, stripped of the accidents of tinu* and place. 
The great effort which he makes is, first, to realize abstractions, 
secondly, to connect them. In the attempt to realize them, he was 
carried into a transcendental region in which he isolatinl them 
from experience, and wc pass out of the range of science into 
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poetry or fiction. The fancies of mythology for a time cast a veil 
over the gulf which divides phenomena from onta (Meno, Phaedrus, 
Symposium, Phaedo). In his return to earth Plato meets with a 
difficulty which has long ceased to be a difficulty to us. He 
cannot understand how these obstinate, unmanageable ideas, 
residing alone in their heaven of abstraction, can be either 
combined with one another, or adapted to phenomena (Par¬ 
menides, Philebus, Sophist). That which is the most familiar 
process of our own minds, to him appeared to be the crowning 
achievement of the dialectical art. The difficulty which in his 
own generation threatened to be the destruction of philosophy, he 
has rendered unmeaning and ridiculous. For by his conquests in 
the world of mind our thoughts are widened, and he has furnished 
us with new dialectical instruments which are of greater compass 
and power. We have endeavoured to see him as he truly was, a 
great original genius struggling with unequal conditions of know¬ 
ledge, not prepared with a system nor evolving in a series of 
dialogues ideas which he had long conceived, but contradictory, 
enquiring as he goes along, following the argument, first from one 
point of view and then from another, and therefore arriving at 
opposite conclusions, hovering around the light, and sometimes 
dazzled with excess of light, but always moving in the same 
element of ideal truth. We have seen him also in his decline, 
when the wings of his imagination have begun to droop, but his 
experience of life remains, and he turns away from the contem¬ 
plation of the eternal to take a last sad look at human affairs. 


And so having brought into the world ‘ noble children ’ (Phaedr. 
261 A), he rests from the labours of authorship. More than two 
thousand two hundred years have passed away since he returned 
to the place of Apollo and the Muses. Yet the echo of his words 
continues to be heard among men, because of all philosophers he 
has the most melodious voice. He is the inspired prophet or 
teacher who can never die, the only one in whom the outward 
form adequately represents the fair soul within; in whom the 
thoughts of all who went before him are reflected and of all who 
come after him are partly anticipated. Other teachers of philosophy 
are dried up and withered,—after a few centuries they have become 
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dust; but he is fresh and blooming, and is always begetting new 
ideas in the minds of men. They are one-sided and abstract; 
but he has many sides of wisdom. Nor is he always consistent 
with himself, because he is always moving onward, and knows 
that there are many more things in philosophy than can be ex¬ 
pressed in words, and that truth is greater than consistency. He 
who approaches him in the most reverent spirit shall reap most 
of the fruit of his wisdom; he who reads him by the light of 
ancient commentators will have the least understanding of him. 

We may see him with the eye of the mind in the groves of the 
Academy, or on the banks of the Ilissus, or in the streets of 
Athens, alone or w'alking with Socrates, full of those thoughts 
which have since become the common possession of mankind. 
Or we may compare him to a statue hid away in some temple 
of Zeus or Apollo, no longer existing on earth, a statue which has 
a look as of the God himself. Or we may once more imagine 
him following in another state of being the great company of 
heaven which he beheld of old in a vision (Phaedr. 248). So, 
‘ partly trifling, but with a certain degree of seriousness ’ (Symp. 
197 E), we linger around the memory of a world which has 
passed away (Phaedr. 250 C). 
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BOOK I. 

PEJ^SOJVS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

An Athenian Stranger. CLeinias, a Cretan. 

Megillus, a Lacedaemonian. 


:eph. Athenian Stranger, ^ Tell me, Strangers, is a God or 
some man supposed to be the author of your laws? 

Cleinias. A God, Stranger; in very truth a God: among 
us Cretans he is said to have been Zeus, but in Lacedae¬ 
mon, whence our friend here comes, I believe they would 
say that Apollo is their lawgiver : would they not, Megillus ? 

Megillus, Certainly* 

Ath, And do you, Cleinias, believe, as Homer tells, that 
every ninth year Minos went to converse with his Olympian 
sire, and was inspired by him to make laws for your cities ? 

Cle, Yes, that is our tradition; and there was Rhada- 
manthus, a brother of his, with whose name you are familiar; 

625 he is reputed to have been the justest of men, and we 
Cretans are of opinion that he earned this reputation from 
his righteous administration of justice when he was alive. 

Ath, Yes, and a noble reputation it was, worthy of a son 
of Zeus. As you and Megillus have been trained in these 
institutions, I dare say that you will not be unwilling to give 
an account of your government and laws; on our way we 
can pass the time pleasantly in talking about them, for I am 
told that the distance from Cnosus to the cave and temple of 
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Zeus is considerable; and doubtless there are shady places 
under the lofty trees, which will protect us from this scorch¬ 
ing sun. Being no longer young, we may often stop to rest 
beneath them, and get over the whole journey without 
difficulty, beguiling the time by conversation. 

Cle. Yes, Stranger, and if we proceed onward we shall 
come to groves of cypresses, which are of rare height and 
beauty, and there are green meadows, in which we may 
repose and converse. 

Ath, Very good. 

Cle. Very good, indeed; and still better when we see 
them ; let us move on cheerily. 

Ath, I am willing.—And first, I want to know why the law 
has ordained that you shall have common meals and gym¬ 
nastic exercises, and wear arms. 

Cle. I think. Stranger, that the aim of our institutions is 
easily intelligible to any one. Look at the character of our 
country: Crete is not like Thessaly, a large plain; and for 
this reason they have horsemen in Thessaly, and we have 
runners—the inequality of the ground in our country is more 
adapted to locomotion on foot; but then, if you have runners 
you must have light arms,—no one can carry a heavy weight 
when running, and bows and arrows are convenient because 
they are light. Now all these regulations have been made 
with a view to war, and the legislator appears to me to have 
looked to this in all his arrangements:—the common meals, 
if I am not mistaken, were instituted by him for a similar 
reason, because he saw that while they are in the field the 
citizens are by the nature of the case compelled to take their 
meals together for the sake of mutual protection. He seems 
to me to have thought the world foolish in not understanding 
that all men are always at war with one another; and if in 6 
war there ought to be common meals and certain persons regu¬ 
larly appointed under others to protect an army, they should 
be continued in peace. For what men in general term peace 
would be said by him to be only a name; in reality every 
city is in a natural state of war with every other, not indeed 
proclaimed by heralds, but everlasting. And if you look 
closely, you will find that this was the intention of the Cretan 
legislator; all institutions, private as well as public, were 



Omnes hojiines ex 7iatii7'd hastes. 

arranged by him with a view to war ; in giving them he was 
under the impression that no possessions or institutions are 
of any value to him who is defeated in battle ; for all the good 
things of the conquered pass into the hands of the con¬ 
querors. 

Ath. You appear to me, Stranger, to have been thoroughly 
trained in the Cretan institutions, and to be well informed 
about them; will you tell me a little more explicitly what is 
the principle of government which you would lay down ? 
You seem to imagine that a well-governed state ought to be 
so ordered as to conquer all other states in war: am I right 
in supposing this to be your meaning? 

Cle. Certainly; and our Lacedaemonian friend, if I am not 
mistaken, will agree with me. 

Meg. Why, my good friend, how could any Lacedaemonian 
say anything else ? 

Ath. And is what you say applicable only to states, or also 
to villages ? 

Cle. To both alike. 

Ath. The case is the same ? 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. And in the village will there be the same war of 
family against family, and of individual against individual? 

Cle. The same. 

Ath. And should each man conceive himself to be his own 
enemywhat shall we .say? 

Cle. O Athenian Stranger,—inhabitant of Attica I will not 
call you, for you seem to deserve rather to be named after 
the goddess herself, because you go back to first principles, 
—you have thrown a light upon the argument, and will now 
be better able to understand what I was just saying,-—that 
all men are publicly one another's enemies, and each man 
privately his own. 

{Ath. My good sir, what do you mean ?)“-- 

Cle .Moreover, there is a victory and defeat,—the 

first and best of victories, the lowest and worst of defeats,— 
which each man gains or sustains at the hands, not of 
another, but of himself; this shows that there is a war 
against ourselves going on within every one of us. 

527 Ath. Let us now reverse the order of the argument: 
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The state 
superior to 
itself when 
the better 
citizens win 
a victory- 
over the 
mob ; 
inferior 
when the 
mob wins 
a victory- 
over them. 


The parallel 
of the 
family 


Superiority or inferiority to self in men and states. 

Seeing that every individual is either his own superior or his 
own inferior, may we say that there is the same principle in 
the house, the village, and the state ? 

Cle. You mean that in each of them there is a principle of 
superiority or inferiority to self? 

Ath. Yes. 

Cle. You are quite right in asking the question, for there 
certainly is such a principle, and above all in states ; and the 
state in which the better citizens win a victory over the mob 
and over the inferior classes may be truly said to be better 
than itself, and may be justly praised, where such a victory 
is gained, or censured in the opposite case. 

Ath. Whether the better is ever really conquered by the 
worse, is a question which requires more discussion, and 
may be therefore left for the present. But I now quite 
understand your meaning when you say that citizens who 
are of the same race and live in the same cities may unjustly 
conspire, and having the superiority in numbers may over¬ 
come and enslave the few just; and when they prevail, the 
state may be truly called its own inferior and therefore bad ; 
and when they are defeated, its own superior and therefore 
good. 

Cle. Your remark. Stranger, is a paradox, and yet we 
cannot possibly deny it. 

Ath. Here is another case for consideration;—in a family 
there may be several brothers, who are the offspring of a 
single pair; very possibly the majority of them may be 
unjust, and the just may be in a minority. 

Cle. Very possibly. 

Ath. And you and I ought not to raise a question of words 
as to whether this family and household are rightly said to 
be superior when they conquer, and inferior when they are 
conquered; for we are not now considering what may or 
may not be the proper or customary way of speaking, but 
we are considering the natural principles of right and wrong 
in laws. 

Cle. What you say. Stranger, is most true. 

Meg. Quite excellent, in my opinion, as far as we have gone. 

Ath. Again; might there not be a judge over these 
brethren, of whom we were speaking? 



Is victory in civil war or reconciliation the better? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. Now, which would be the better judge,—one who 
destroyed the bad and appointed the good to govern them¬ 
selves; or one who, while allowing the good to govern, let 
the bad live, and made them voluntarily submit ? Or third, 

I suppose, in the scale of excellence might be placed a judge, 
28 who, finding the family distracted, not only did not destroy 
any one, but reconciled them to one another for ever after, 
and gave them laws which they mutually observed, and was 
able to keep them friends. 

Cle, The last would be by far the best sort of judge and 
legislator. 

Ath. And 3^et the aim of all the laws which he gave would 
be the reverse of war. 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. And will he who constitutes the state and orders the 
life of man have in view external war, or that kind of intestine 
war called civil, which no one, if he could prevent, would 
like to have occurring in his own state; and when occurring, 
every one would wish to be quit of as soon as possible ? 

Cle. He would have the latter chiefly in view. 

Ath. And would he prefer that this civil war should be 
terminated by the destruction of one of the parties, and by 
the victory of the other, or that peace and friendship should 
be re-established, and that, being reconciled, they should 
give their attention to foreign enemies? 

Cle. Every one would desire the latter in the case of his 
own state. 

Ath. And would not that also be the desire of the legislator? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And would not every one always make laws for the 
sake of the best ? 

Cle. To be sure. 

Ath. But war, whether external or civil, is not the best, 
and the need of either is to be deprecated; but peace with 
one another, and good will, are best. Nor is the victory of 
the state over itself to be regarded as a really good thing, but 
as a necessity; a man might as well say that the body was in 
the best state when sick and purged by medicine, forgetting 
that there is also a state of the body which needs no purge. 
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'I'he praise 
of Tyrtaeus 
is Ijestowcd 
on those 
who excel 
in war, 


The j%Ldg77ient of Tyrtaeus is good, 

And in like manner no one can be a true statesman, whether 
he aims at the happiness of the individual or state, who looks 
only, or first of all, to external warfare; nor will he ever be 
a sound legislator who orders peace for the sake of war, and 
not war for the sake of peace. 

Cle, I suppose that there is truth. Stranger, in that remark 
of yours; and yet I am greatly mistaken if war is not the 
entire aim and object of our own institutions, and also of 
the Lacedaemonian. 

Ath, I dare say; but there is no reason why we should 6 
rudely quarrel with one another about your legislators, 
instead of gently questioning them, seeing that both we 
and they arc equally in earnest. Please follow me and the 
argument closely:—And first I will put forward Tyrtaeus, an 
Athenian by birth, but also a Spartan citizen, who of all men 
was most eager about war : Well, he says, 

‘ I sing not, I care not, about any man, 

even if he were the richest of men, and possessed every good 
(and then he gives a whole list of them), if he be not at all 
times a brave warrior.’ I imagine that you, too, must have 
heard his poems; our Lacedaemonian friend has probably 
heard more than enough of them. 

Meg. Very true. 

Cle. And they have found their way from Lacedaemon to 
Crete. 

Ath. Come now and let us all join in asking this question 
of Tyrtaeus: O most divine poet, we will say to him, the 
excellent praise which you have bestowed on those who 
excel in war sufficiently proves that you are wise and good, 
and I and Megillus and Cleinias of Cnosus do, as I believe, 
entirely agree with you. But we should like to be quite sure 
that we are speaking of the same men ; tell us, then, do you 
agree with us in thinking that there are two kinds of war; or 
what would you say? A far inferior man to Tyrtaeus would 
have no difficulty in replying quite truly, that war is of two 
kinds,—one which is universally called civil war, and is, as 
we were just now saying, of all wars the worst; the other, 
as we should all admit, in which we fall out with other nations 
who are of a different race, is a far milder form of warfare. 
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but that of Theognis far better, 

Cle. Certainly, far milder. 

Ath, Well, now, when you praise and blame war in this 
high-flown strain, whom are you praising or blaming, and to 
which kind of war are you referring? I suppose that you 
must mean foreign war, if I am to judge from expressions of 
yours in which you say that you abominate those 

‘ Who refuse to look upon fields of blood, and will not draw near and strike 
at their enemies.’ 

And we shall naturally go on to say to him,—You, Tyrtaeus, 
as it seems, praise those who distinguish themselves in 
external and foreign war; and he must admit this. 

Cle. Evidently. 

Ath. They are good; but we say that there are still better 
530 men whose virtue is displayed in the greatest of all battles. 
And we too have a poet whom we summon as a witness, 
Theognis, citizen of Megara in Sicily :— 

^ Cyrnus,’ he says, ‘ he who is faithful in a civil broil is worth his weight in 
gold and silver.’ 

And such an one is far better, as we affirm, than the other in 
a more difficult kind of war, much in the same degree as 
justice and temperance and wisdom, when united with courage, 
are better than courage only; for a man cannot be faithful 
and good in civil strife without having all virtue. But in the 
war of which Tyrtaeus speaks, many a mercenary soldier will 
take his stand and be ready to die at his post, and yet they 
are generally and almost without exception insolent, unjust, 
violent men, and the most senseless of human beings. 
You will ask what the conclusion is, and what I am seeking 
to prove : I maintain that the divine legislator of Crete, like 
any other who is worthy of consideration, will always and 
above all things in making laws have regard to the greatest 
virtue; which, according to Theognis, is loyalty in the hour 
of danger, and may be truly called perfect justice. Whereas, 
that virtue which Tyrtaeus highly praises is well enough, 
and was praised by the poet at the right time, yet in place 
and dignity may be said to be only fourth-rate k 

Cle. Stranger, we are degrading our inspired lawgiver to a 
rank which is far beneath him. 
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foundation 
of law. 


Two kinds 
of goods, 

(1) the lesser 
or human : 
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greater or 
divine 
goods. 


The Spirit hi which the enquiry is to be pursued, 

Ath. Nay, I think that we degrade not him but ourselves, 
if we imagine that Lycurgus and Minos laid down laws both 
in Lacedaemon and Crete mainly with a view to war. 

Cle, What ought we to say then ? 

Ath. What truth and what justice require of us, if I am 
not mistaken, when speaking in behalf of Mivine excellence ^; 
—that the legislator when making his laws had in view not a 
part only, and this the lowest part of virtue, but all virtue, 
and that he devised classes of laws answering to the kinds of 
virtue ; not in the way in which modern inventors of laws 
make the classes, for they only investigate and offer laws when¬ 
ever a want is felt, and one man has a class of laws about 
allotments and heiresses, another about assaults; others 
about ten thousan'd other such matters. But we maintain 6 
that the right way of examining into laws is to proceed as we 
have now done, and I admired the spirit of your exposition ; 
for you were quite right in beginning with virtue, and saying 
that this was the aim of the giver of the law, but I thought 
that you went yrong when you added that all his legislation 
had a view only to a part, and the least part of virtue, and 
this called forth my subsequent remarks. Will you allow me 
then to explain how I should have liked to have heard you 
expound the matter ? 

Cle. By all means. 

Ath. You ought to have said, Stranger,—The Cretan laws 
are with reason famous among the Hellenes; for they fulfil 
the object of laws, which is to make tho$e who use them 
happy; and they confer every sort of good. Now go,ods are 
of two kinds; there are human and there are divine goods, 
and the human hang upon the divine; and the state which 
attains the greater, at the same time acquires the less, or, not 
having the greater, has neither. Of the lesser goods the first 
is health, the second beauty, the third strength, including 
swiftness in running and bodily agility generally, and the 
fourth is wealth, not the blind god [Pluto]', but one who is 
keen of sight, if only he has wisdom for his companion. For 
wisdom is chief and leader of the divine class of goods, and 
next follows temperance; and from the union of these two 
with courage springs justice, and fourth in the scale of virtue 
^ Some word, such as or TroXireias, seems to have fallen out. 
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The chief subjects of legislation, 

is courage. All these naturally take precedence of the other 
goods, and this is the order in which tlie legislator must 
place them, and after tlumi lie will <mjoin the rest of his 
ordinances on the citizens with a vitfw to th<‘S(‘, the human 
looking to the divine, and tlu* (livin<‘ looking to their leader 
mind. Some of his ordinance's will relate to contracts of 
marriage which they make oik' with another, and thc-n to the 
procreation and education of children, both male' and female; 
the duty of the lawgivt'r will he', to take' charge' of his citizens, 
in youth and age, and at ('very time of life, and to give them 
punishments and n.'wards ; and in rt'A'reiK'c* to all their 
intercourse with oiu' another, h<* ought to ('onsidt'r their pains 
and pleasun's and desires, and tin* vehenu*nc<' of all their 
passions; he should k(‘t‘p a watch over tlu'in, and hlanu' and 
132 praise them rightly by tlu' mouth of tlu' laws th('mselves. 
Also with regard to angc'r and terror, and tin* otht'r ju'rturba- 
tions of the soul, which arise out of misfortune, and the 
deliverances from tln'in wliieli prosp(‘rity brings, and the ex¬ 
periences which eonu* to nu'n in diseas<'s, or in war, or poverty, 
or the opposite of tlu’se ; in all tlu'se states h<' should deter¬ 
mine and teach what is tlu' good and ('vil of the ('ondition of 
each. In the lU'Xt plaet*, tiu' legislator has to be c'art'ful how 
the citizens mak(' their monc'y and in what way tlu'y spend it, 
and to have an (,ye to tlu'ir mutual ('ontraets and dissolutions 
of contracts, wlu'tlu'r voluntary or involuntary : lu' should see 
how they order all this, and consider when' justice as well as 
injustice is found or is wanting in their several dealings with 
one another; and honour thos<‘ wlu) olxyy the law, and 
impose fixed penalti('S on thos(' who disobt'y, until the round 
of civil life is ended, and tin* tinu' has come for the considera¬ 
tion of the proper funeral ritt's and honours of the dead. 
And the lawgiver n'viewing his work, will appoiiU guardians 
to preside over these things, some who walk by intelligence, 
others by true opinion only, and tlu*n mind will bind together 
all his ordinances aiul show them to hv in harmony with 
temperance and justice*, and not with w<*alth or ambition. 
This is the spirit, Strangt'iy in whieli I was and am desirous 
that you should pursue the subject. And I w^ant to know the 
nature of all tlicse things, and how tlu'y an* arranged in the 
laws of Zeus, as th(*y are termed, and h\ those of the Pythian 
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regulate 
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to take care 
that his 
regulations 
are ob¬ 
served. 
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Athenian, 

Cleinias, 
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At Sparta 
the 

(1) com¬ 
mon meals, 

(2) gym¬ 
nastic, 

(3) hunting, 

(4) Ci-yp- 
teia and 
other trials 
of en¬ 
durance, 
are all de¬ 
signed with 
a view to 
war, and to 
inure men 
against 
pain. 


The Spartans prescribe a training against pain. 

Apollo, which Minos and Lycurgus gave; and how the order 
of them is discovered to his eyes, who has experience in 
laws gained either by study or habit, although they are far 
from being self-evident to the rest of mankind like ourselves. 

Cle. How shall we proceed, Stranger? 

Ath. I think that we must begin again as before, and first 
consider the habit of courage; and then we will go on and 
discuss another and then another form of virtue, if you please. 

In this way we shall have a model of the whole; and with 
these and similar discourses we will beguile the way. And 
when we have gone through all the virtues, we will show, by 
the grace of God, that the institutions of which 1 was speaking 
look to virtue. 

Me^. Very good; and suppose that you first criticize this 6: 
praiser of Zeus and the laws of Crete. 

Ath. I will try to criticize you and myself, as well as him, 
for the argument is a common concern. Tell me, were not 
first the syssitia, and secondly the gymnasia, invented by 
your legislator with a view to war ? 

Meg. Yes. 

Ath. And what comes third, and what fourth ? For that, I 
think, is the sort of enumeration which ought to be made of 
the remaining parts of virtue, no matter whether you call 
them parts or what their name is, provided the meaning is 
clear. 

Meg. Then I, or any other Lacedaemonian, would reply 
that hunting is third in order. 

Ath. Let us see if we can discover what comes fourth and 
fifth. 

Meg. I think that I can get as far as the fourth liead, 
which is the frequent endurance of pain, exhibited among us 
Spartans in certain hand-to-hand fights ; also in stealing with 
the prospect of getting a good beating ; there is, too, the so- 
called Crypteia, or secret service, in which wonderful en¬ 
durance is shown,"-our people wander over the whole 
country by day and by night, and even in winter have not 
a shoe to their foot, and are without beds to lie upon, 
and have to attend upon themselves. Marvellous, too, is the 
endurance which our citizens show in their naked exercises, 
contending against the violent summer heat; and there arc 



But have they any similar training against pleasure? 


many similar practices, to speak of wliich in detail would be i. 

endless. 

Ath, Excellent, O Laceclmnnonian stranger. But how 
ought we to define couragt‘? Is it to be n^gardecl only 
as a combat against fears and }xiins, or also against desires ^'itcourage 

, . - 1*1 • 1 is not 

and pleasures, and against llatttnaes ; which extu'cisc such a merely en- 
tremendous power, that they make the hearts (.‘ven of resp(‘ct- 
able citizens to melt like wax ? * 

Meg, I should say the latter. 

Ath, In what prect‘d(‘d, as you will renumilx'r, our Cnosian 
friend was speaking of a man or a city Ixung inferior to them¬ 
selves: Were you not, CUunias? 

Clc, 1 was. 

Ath, Now, which is in tlu‘ truest sense* inferior, the man 
who is overconu* by pleasure or i)y pain ? 

Ck, I should say tin* man who is ovt'rconn* Iiy pU‘asur(! ; iti?iaiso 

for all men deem him to hi* inferior in a more disgraceful 

, , , , . 1 * Nj&tiince to 

sense, than the otlu'r wiio is oviurome by pain. pku-sure. 

Ath, But surely tlu* lawgivers of C’rett* and Lacedaemon 
•34 have not lcgislat(‘ti for a couragi* which is lanu* of one leg, 
able only to meet attacks wliich conu* from the left, but 
impotent against the insidious llatteries which come from the 
right ? 

Clc, Able to nu‘c‘t both, I should say. 

Ath. 'Flien let nu* onct* more ask, what institutions have 
you in either of your stall's which givi* a taste of pleasures, 
and do not avoid them any more than they avoiti pains; but dircouni 
which set a person in tin* midst of them, and compel or 
induce him by the jirospi'ct of n*ward to get tlie better of picLun*, 
them? Wlu're is an orilinance about pleasure similar to that well as 
about pain to be found in your laws? 'Fell me what thtme is awcTinUn. 
of this nature among you : What is then* whicli makes your 
citizen equally brave against pleasure and i)ain, conquering 
what they ought to conqiu'r, and superior to the enemies who 
are most dangerous and nearest home ? 

Meg. I was able to ti'll you, Stranger, many laws which Yet neither 
were directed agaimst pain ; but I do not know that I can 
point out any great or obvious example.s ol similar institu- spnrtaare 
tions which are concenK*d with pleasure; there are some 
lesser provisions, however, which I might mention. lobefound 
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Laws T. 

Athenian:, 

Clkinias. 


A well- 
governed 
.state re- 
(|uireii of 
young men 
iin unhesi¬ 
tating beli(‘f 
in thegood¬ 
ness of luT 
laws. But 
old men 
may U* 
allowed to 
discuss 
them. 


Old nmi may criticize, 

Cle. Neither can I show anything of that sort which is at 
all equally prominent in the Cretan laws. 

Ath, No wonder, my dear friends; and if, as is very likely, 
in our search after the true and good, one of us may have to 
censure the laws of the others, we must not be offended, but 
take kindly what another says. 

Cle, You are quite right, Athenian Stranger, and we will do 
as you say. 

Ath. At our time of life, Cleinias, there should be no feeling 
of irritation. 

C!e. Certainly not. 

Ath, I will not at present determine whether he who cen- 
.surcs the Cretan or Lacedaemonian politics is right or wrong. 
But I believe that I can toll better than cither of you what 
the many say about them. For a.ssuming that you have 
reasonably good laws, one of the best of them will be the law 
forbidding any young men to enquire which of thmn are right 
or wrong; but with one mouth and one voice they must all 
agr<*e that the laws are all good, for they canu‘ from God ; 
and any one who say.s the contrary is not to b(‘ listened to. 
But an old man who remarks any defect in your laws may 
communicate his observation to a ruler or to an equal in 
years when no young man is present. 

Cli\ Exactly so, Stranger; and like a diviner, although not 6 
there at the time, you seem to me quite to have hit the 
meaning of the legi.slator, and to say what is most true. 

Ath, As there are no young men present, and the legis¬ 
lator has given old men free licence, there will be no 
impropriety in our discus-sing these very matters now that 
we are alone. 

Cle, True. And therefore you may be as fn^e as you like 
in your censure of our laws, for there i.s no discredit in know¬ 
ing what is wrong; he who receives what is said in a generous 
and friendly spirit will be all the better for it. 

Ath, V(Ty good ; however, I am not going to .say anything 
again.st your laws until to the best of my ability I have examined 
them, but I am going to raise doubts about them. For you 
are the only people known to us, whether Greek or barbarian, 
whom the legislator commanded to eschew all great plea.sures 
and amusements and never to touch them ; whereas in the 



Good histitiitions may have indirect evils. 

matter of pains or fears which we have just been discussing, 
he thought that they who from infancy had always avoided 
pains and fears and sorrows, when they were c^unpelled to 
face them would run away from those who were hardened 
in them, and would become their subjects. Now the legis¬ 
lator ought to have considered that this was equally true of 
pleasure; he should have said to himself, that if our citizens 
are from their youth upward unacquainted with thc^ great(\st 
pleasures, and unused to endure amid the temptations (^f 
pleasure, and are not disciplined to refrain from all things 
evil, the sweet feeling of pleasure will ov^^rcome tlu^m just as 
fear would overcome the former class ; and in another, and 
even a worse manner, they will be the slaves of those who 
are able to endure amid pleasures, and hnw. had tlu^ oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying them, they being often the worst of man¬ 
kind. One half of their souls will be a slave, the otluT half 
free; and they will not be worthy to be called in ihc tnu' 
sense men and freemen. Tell me whether you assent to my 
words ? 

Cle. On first hearing, what you say appears to he the truth ; 
but to be hasty in coming to a conclusion about such im|)ortant 
matters would be very childish and simple. 

At/i. Suppose, Cleinias and Megillus, that wc* consider the 
virtue which follows next of those which we int<mck^d to 
discuss (for after courage comes tempcmance), what institu¬ 
tions shall we find relating to temperance^, c‘ith<T in Crt't(‘ or 
Lacedaemon, which, like your military institutions, differ from 
those of any ordinary state. 

36 Meg. That is not an easy question to answer ; still I should 
say that the common meals and gymnastic excu'cises haver 
been excellently devised for the promotion both of temper¬ 
ance and courage. 

Aik. There seems to be a difficulty, Strangtrr, with n.'gard 
to states, in making words and facts coincide so that there 
can be no dispute about them. As in the human body, the 
regimen which does good in one way does harm in another ; 
and we can hardly say that any one course of treatment i.s 
adapted to a particular constitution. Now the gymnasia and 
common meals do a great deal of good, and yet they are a 
source of evil in civil troubles ; as is shown in the case of the 
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Milesian, and Boeotian, and Thurian youth, among whom 
these institutions seem always to have had a tendency to 
degrade the ancient and natural custom of love below the 
level, not only of man, but of the beasts. The charge may be 
fairly brought against your cities above all others, and is true 
also of most other states which especially cultivate gymnastics. 
Whether such matters are to be regarded jestingly or 
seriously, 1 think that the pleasure is to be deemed natural 
which arises out of the intfU'course between men and women ; 
but that the intercourse of men with men, or of women with 
women, is contrary to nature, and that th(^ bold attempt was 
originally due to unbridled lust, d'he Cretans arc always 
accused of having inventt‘d the story of Ganymede and Zeus 
because they wanted to justify themselves in the enjoyment 
of unnatural ideasun‘S by the practice of the god whom they 
beli(‘ve to have been their lawgiver. 1.caving the story, we 
may observe that any .sp('Culation about laws turns almost 
entirely on pleasure and })ain, both in states and in indi¬ 
viduals: th(‘st‘ are two fountains which nature l(‘ts How, and 
he who draws from tlunn where an<l wlum, and as much as 
he ought, is hapjyy; and this holds of men and animals—of 
individuals as wtdl as states ; and he who indulges in them 
ignorantly and at the wrong time, is the reverse of happy. 

Meg, I admit, Stranger, that your words arc well spoken, 
and 1 hardly know what to say in answer to you; but .still I 
think that the Spartan lawgiver was quite right in forbidding 
pleasure. Of the Cretan laws, I .shall leave the defence to 
my Cnosian friend. Hut the laws of Sparta, in as far as they 
relate to pleasure, appear to me to be the best in the world ; 6 
ft>r that which leads mankind in geiK'ral into the wilde.st 
pleasure and licences and every other foll}^ the law has cl(‘an 
driven out; and mdther in the country nor in towns which 
arc under the control of Sparta, will you find revelries and 
the many incitements of every kind of pleasure which accom¬ 
pany them ; and any one who meets a drunken and disorderly 
person, will immediately have him mo.st .severely punished, 
and will not let him off on any pretences not even at the time 
of a Dionysiac festival; although I have remarked that this 
may happen at your performanc<?s 'on the cart,’ as they arc 
called ; and among our 'farentine colonists I have S(‘en the 
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whole city drunk at a Dionysiac festival ; but nothing of the 
sort happens among us. 

Ath. O Lacedaemonian Stranger, tlu'sc f(‘.stiviti<‘8 are 
praiseworthy where there is a spirit of endurance, but are 
very senseless when they arc under no regulations. In (n*<k‘r 
to retaliate, an Athenian has only to point out the li('enee 
which exists among your women. To all .such accusations, 
whether they are brought against the Tanaitint'.s, or us, or 
you, there is one answer which exonerates tlu‘ ]u*actic(‘ in 
question from impropriety. When a .stranger expressc^s 
wonder at the singularity of what he s(*es, any inhabitant will 
naturally answer him :—Wonder not, () stranger ; this is our 
custom, and you may very likely havt‘ some otlu'r custom 
about the same things. Now wc^ are speaking, my fri<‘nds, 
not about men in general, but about tlu^ merits and d(‘f('Cts 
of the lawgivers themselves. Let us then discours(‘ a littk* 
more at length about intoxication, which is a v(M‘v important 
subject, and will seriou.sly task the dlscrimiiuition of the 
legislator, I am not speaking of drinking, or not drinking, 
wine at all, but of intoxication. Avv \vc to f<dIow the 
custom of the Scythians, and Ika'sians, and (.Carthaginians, 
and Celts, and Iberians, and 'rhracians, who an* all warlike 
nations, or that of your countrynum, for they, as you say, 
altogether abstain? But the Scythians and 'riiracians, both 
men and women, drink unmixed win(‘, whiclt tlu‘y pour 
on their garments, and this they think a happy and glorious 
institution. The Persians, again, art' much given to otlu'r 
practices of luxury which you reject, but they havt‘ more 
moderation in them than the'Phracians and Scythians. 

38 O best of men, we havt' only to takt' arms into our 

hands, and we send all these nations flying before us. 

Ath. Nay, my good friend, do not .say that; then' have* he't'ii, 
as there always will be, flights and pursuits of which no 
account can be given, and tlu'refore wt* cannot say that 
victory or defeat in battle afford.s more than a doubtful proof 
of the goodness or badne.ss of institutions. For when the 
greater states conquer and enslave tlu' lesser, as the Syra¬ 
cusans have done the Locrian.s, who appear to be the bCsSt- 
governed people in their part of the world, or as the Athenians 
have done the Ceans (and thc're are ten thousand other 
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instances of the same sort of thing), all this is not to the point; 
let us endeavour rather to form a conclusion about each 
institution in itself and say nothing, at present, of victories 
and defeats. Let us only say that such and such a custom is 
honourable, and another not. And first permit me to tell 
you how good and bad arc to be estimated in refercaice to 
these very matters. 

Meg. I low do you mean ? 

Ath, All those who are ready at a moment’s notice to 
praise or censure any practice which is matter of discussion, 
seem to me to proceed in a wrong way. Let me give you an 
illustration of what I mean : -You may suppose a person to 
be praising wheat as a good kind of food, whereupon another 
person instantly blames wheat, without ever enquiring into 
its effect or use, or in what way, or to whom, or with what, 
or in what state and how, wheat is to be given. And that 
is just what we are doing in this discussion. At the very 
mention of the word intoxication, one side is ready with their 
praises and the other with theur ccaisurc's; which is absurd. 
For either sid<^ a<lduce their witnt\sses and approvers, and 
some of us think that we speak with authority because we 
have many witiK'sses ; and oth<‘rs because they sec those 
who abstain cxmquering in battle, and this again is disputed 
by us. Now I cannot say that I shall he satisfied, if we go 
on discussing each of tiu* nmiaiiiing laws in the same way. 
And about this very point of intoxication I should like to 
speak in another way, which I hold to be the right one; for 
if number is to be tlu‘ criterion, arc there not myriads upon 
myriads of nations ready to dis])ute the point with you, who 
are only two cities ? 

Meg. I shall gladly welcome any method of enquiry which 6 
is right. 

Aih. I.*et me put the matter thus : - Suppose a person to 
praise the keeping of goats, and the creatures tlumiselvcs as 
capital things to have, and then some one who had seen goats 
feeding without a goatherd in cultivated spots, and doing 
mischief, were to censure a goat or any other animal who has 
no keeper, or a bad keeper, would there be any sense or 
justice in such censure? 

Meg. Certainly not. 
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Ath, Does a captain require only to have nautical know¬ 
ledge in order to be a good captain, whether he is sea-sick 
or not ? What do you say ? 

Meg, I say that he is not a good captain if, although h(^ 
have nautical skill, he is liable to sca-sickness* 

Ath, And what would you say of the cfunniantku* of an 
army? Will he be able to command mer<‘ly because' he has 
military skill if he be a coward, who, when danger comes, is 
sick and drunk with fear ? 

Meg. Impossible. 

Ath. And what if besides being a coward he has no .skill ? 

Meg. He is a miserable fellow, not fit to be a commander 
of men, but only of old women. 

Ath. And what would you say of some one? who blames or 
praises any sort of meeting which is intemded by natun* to 
have a ruler, and is well enough when under his presidency? 
The critic, however, has never st'cn the .society nux'ting 
together at an orderly feast under the control of a president, 
but always without a ruler or with a bad one: when 
observers of this class praise or blame such rneeting.s, are 
we to suppose that what they say i.s of any value ? 

Meg. Certainly not, if they have never seen or been present 
at such a meeting when rightly ordered. 

Ath. Reflect; may not banqueters and banquets Ix' said to 
constitute a kind of meeting ? 

Meg. Of course. 

Ath. And did any one ever see this sort of convivial 
meeting rightly ordered ? Of course you two will answ(‘r 
that you have never seen them at all, because they are not 
customary or lawful in your country; but I have come across 
many of them in many diflerent places, and moreover I have- 
made enquiries about them wherevtu” I went, as I may .say, 
and never did I sec or hear of anything of the kind which wa.s 
carried on altogether rightly; in some few particulars they 
might be right, but in general they were utterly wrong. 

Cle. What do you mean, Stranger, by this remark ? 
Explain. For we, as you say, from our inexperience in such 
matters, might very likely not know, even if they came in our 
way, what was right or wrong in such societies. 

Ath, Likely enough ; then let me try to be your instructor ; 
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You would acknowledge, would you not, that in all gatherings 
of mankind, of whatever sort, there ought to be a leader ? 

Cle, Certainly I should. 

Ath, And w^e were saying just now, that when men are at 
war the leader ought to be a brave man ? 

Cle, We were. 

Ath, The brave man is less likely than the coward to be 
disturbed by fears ? 

Cle. That again is true. 

Ath, And if there were a possibility of having a general 
of an army who was absolutely fearless and imperturbable, 
should we not by all means appoint him ? 

Cle, Assuredly. 

Ath. Now, however, we are speaking not of a general who 
is to command an army, when foe meets foe in time of war, 
but of one who is to regulate meetings of another sort, when 
friend meets friend in time of peace. 

Cle. True. 

Ath. And that sort of meeting, if attended with drunken¬ 
ness, is apt to be unquiet. 

Cle. Certainly ; the reverse of quiet. 

Ath. In the first place, then, the revellers as well as the 
soldiers will require a ruler ? 

Cle. To be sure; no men more so. 

Ath. And we ought, if possible, to provide them with a 
quiet ruler ? 

Cle. Of course. 

Ath. And he should be a man who understands society; 
for his duty is to preserve the friendly feelings which exist 
among the company at the time, and to increase them for the 
future by his use of the occasion. 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. Must we not appoint a sober man and a wise to be 
our master of the revels? For if the ruler of drinkers be 
himself young and drunken, and not over-wise, only by some 
special good fortune will he be saved from doing some great 
evil. 

Cle. It will be by a singular good fortune that he is saved. 

Ath. Now suppose such associations to be framed in the 
best way possible in states, and that some one blames the 
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very fact of their existence—he may very likely be right. 
But if he blames a practice which he only sees very much 
mismanaged, he shows in the first place that he is not aware 
of the mismanagement, and also not aware that everytliing 
done in this way will turn out to be wrong, because done 
without the superintendence of a sober ruler. Do you not 
see that a drunken pilot or a drunken ruhn* of any sort will 
41 ruin ship, chariot, army—anything, in short, of which lu? has 
the direction ? 

Cle. The last remark is very true, Stranger; and I sec* 
quite clearly the advantage of an army having a good leader— 
he will give victory in war to Ins followers, which is a vcayy 
great advantage; and so of other things. But 1 do not see 
any similar advantage which either individuals or states gain 
from the good management of a feast; and I want you ttdl 
me what great good will be elfected, supposing that this 
drinking ordinance is duly establislu*d. 

AtJi. If you mean to ask what grc'at good accnu*s to the 
state from the right training of a single youth, or of a singU^ 
chorus,—when the question is put in that form, wc cannot 
deny that the good is not very, great in any particular 
instance. But if you ask what is the good of education in 
general, the answer is easy—that education makes good 
men, and that good men act nobly, and conqueu' tludr 
enemies in battle, because tlu*y are good. Education 
certainly gives victory, although victory sometimes produces 
forgetfulness of education ; for many have grown insolent 
from victory in war, and this insolence has engt^mh'red in 
them innumerable evils; and many a victory has b<‘en and 
will be suicidal to the victors; hut (?ducation is never 
suicidal. 

Cle. You seem to imply, my friend, that convivial meeting.s, 
when rightly ordered, are an important element of education, 

Ath. Certainly I do. 

Cle. And can you show that what you have been saying is 
true ? 

Ath. To be absolutely sure of the truth of matters con¬ 
cerning which there are many opinions, is an attribute of the 
Gods not given to man. Stranger; but I shall be very 
h^PPy tell you what I think, especially as we are now 
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proposing to enter on a discussion concerning laws and 
constitutions. 

Cle, Your opinion, Stranger, about the questions which 
are now being raised, is precisely what we want to hear. 

Ath, Very good; I will try to find a way of explaining my 
meaning, and you shall try to have the gift of understanding 
me. But first let me make an apology. The Athenian 
citizen is reputed among all the Hellenes to be a great 
talker, whereas Sparta is renowned for brevity, and the 
Cretans have more wit than words. Now I am afraid of 64 
appearing to elicit a very long discourse out of very small 
materials. For drinking indeed may appear to be a slight 
matter, and yet is one which cannot be rightly ordered 
according to nature, without correct principles of music; 
these are necessary to any clear or satisfactory treatment 
of the subject, and music again runs up into education 
generally, and there is much to be said about all this. What 
would you say then to leaving these matters for the present, 
and passing on to some other question of law ? 

Meg, O Athenian Stranger, let me tell you what perhaps 
you do not know, that our family is the proxenus of your 
state. I imagine that from their earliest youth all boys, 
when they are told that they are the proxeni of a particular 
state, feel kindly towards their second country; and this has 
certainly been my own feeling. I can well remember from 
the days of my boyhood, how, when any Lacedaemonians 
praised or blamed the Athenians, they used to say to me,— 
'See, Megillus, how ill or how well," as the case might be, 

' has your state treated us;" and having always had to fight 
your battles against detractors when I heard you assailed, I 
became warmly attached to you. And I always like to hear • 
the Athenian tongue spoken; the common saying is quite 
true, that a good Athenian is more than ordinarily good, for 
he is the only man who is freely and genuinely good by 
the divine inspiration of his own nature, and is not manu¬ 
factured. Therefore be assured that I shall like to hear you 
say whatever you have to say. 

Cle, Yes, Stranger; and when you have heard me speak, 
say boldly what is in your thoughts. Let me remind you of 
a tie which unites you to Crete. You must have heard here 
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the story of the prophet Epimenides, who was of my family, ^a 7 ejs /. 
and came to Athens ten years before the Persian war, in Athenian, 
accordance with the response of the Oracle, and offered 
certain sacrifices which the God commanded. The Athe- 

, . . 1 /- 1 -m • • • Cretan, too, 

mans were at that time m dread of the Persian invasion; is con- 
and he said that for ten years they would not come, and that nectedwith 
when they came, they would go away again without accom- through 
plishing any of their objects, and would suffer more evil than Epimen- 
they inflicted. At that time my forefathers formed ties of 
hospitality with you-; thus ancient is the friendship which 
I and my parents have had for you. 

^3 Ath. You seem to be quite ready to listen ; and I am also 
ready to perform as much as I can of an almost impossible 
task, which I will nevertheless attempt. At the outset of the 
discussion, let me define the nature and power of education ; 
for this is the way by which our argument must travel 
onwards to the God Dionysus. 

Cle. Let us proceed, if you please. 

Ath. Well, then, if I tell you what are my notions of whatis 
education, will you consider whether they satisfy you ? education? 

Cle. Let us hear. 

AfJi, According to my view, any one who would be good Education 
at anything must practise that thing from his youth upwards, 
both in sport and earnest, in its several branches: for ^^ork of 
example, he who is to be a good builder, should play at after-life. 
building children’s houses; he who is to be a good husband¬ 
man, at tilling the ground; and those who have the care of 
their education should provide them when young with 
mimic tools. They should learn beforehand the knowledge 
which they will afterwards require for their art. For 
example, the future carpenter should learn to measure or 
apply the line in play; and the future warrior should learn 
riding, or some other exercise, for amusement, and the 
teacher should endeavour to direct the children's inclina- it should 
tions and pleasures, by the help of amusements, to their final 

. ^ ^ ' . . . , the right 

aim in lire, i he most important part of education is right direction of 

training in the nursery. The soul of the child in his play chiidreu's 

should be guided to the love of that sort of excellence in 

which when he grows up to manhood he will have to be 

perfected. Do you agree with me thus far ? 
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Clc, Certainly. 

Ath. Then let us not leave the meaning of education am¬ 
biguous or ill-defined. At present, when we speak in terms 
of praise or blame about the bringing-up of each person, we 
call one man educated and another uneducated, although the 
uneducated man may be sometimes very well educated for 
the calling of a retail trader, or of a captain of a ship, and 
the like. For we arc not speaking of education in this 
narrower sense, but of that other education in virtue from 
youth upwards, which makes a man eagerly pursue the ideal 
p(*rfeeti{)n of citizenship, and teaches him how rightly to 
rul(‘ and how to obey. This is the only education which, 64 
upon our view, deserves the name; that other sort of 
training, which aims at the acquisition of wealth or bodily 
strtmgth, or nu're cleverness apart from intelligence and 
justice*, is m(\an and illi]>eral, and is not worthy to be called 
(education at all. Hut l(*t us not quarrel with one another 
about a word, provichMl that the proposition which has just 
h{H*n grant(‘cl hold good : to wit, that those who are rightly 
educated gc*n(*rally bc‘Come good men. Neither must we 
cast a slight upon education, which is the first and fairest 
thing that the b(‘.st of men can ever have, and which, though 
liable to take a wrong direction, is capable of reformation. 
And this work of reformation is the great business of every 
man while he lives. 

('h\ V(‘ry true; and we entirely agree with you. 

Aih, And we agreed before that they are good men who 
art* able to rule themselves, and bad men who are not. 

(ii\ You are quite right. 

Ath, Let me now proceed, if I can, to clear up the subject 
a little further by an illustration which I will oftcr you. 

fYr. Proceed. 

Aih, Do we not consider each of ourselves to be one? 

Ch, Wo do. 

Ath, And each one of us has in his bosom two counsellors, 
both foolish and also antagonistic; of which we call the one 
pleasure, and the other pain. 

(He. Exactly. 

Ath. Also there are opinions about the future, which have 
the general name of expectations ; and the specific name of 
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fear, when the expectation is of pain ; and of hope, when of 
pleasure; and further, there is reflection about the good or 
evil of them, and this, when embodied in a decree by the 
State, is called Law. 

Cle. I am hardly able to follow you ; proceed, however, as 
if I were. 

Meg, I am in the like case. 

Ath. Let us look at the matter thus : May we not conceive 
each of us living beings to be a puppet of the Gods, eitlicr 
their plaything only, or created witli a purpose—which of 
the two we cannot certainly know? But we do know, that 
these affections in us arc like cord.s and strings, which pull 
us different and opposite ways, and to opposite actions; and 
herein lies the difference between virtue and vice. Accord¬ 
ing to the argument tliere is one among th(.‘s(j cord.s which 
every man ought to gra.sp and never let go, but to pull with 
45 it against all the rest; and this is the sacrc'd and golden cord 
of reason, called by us the common law of the State ; tlierc arc 
others which arc hard and of iron, but this one is soft because 
golden ; and there are several other kinds. Now we ought 
always to co-operate with the lead of the best, which is law. 
For inasmuch as reason is beautiful and g(*ntle, and not 
violent, her rule must needs have ministers in order to help 
the golden principle in vanquishing the other principles. 
And thus the moral oi' the tale about our i>eing puppets will 
not have been lost, and the meaning of the expression ^superior 
or inferior to a man’s self’ will become clearer ; and the indi¬ 
vidual, attaining to right reason in this matttu' of pulling the 
strings of the puppet, should liv(‘ according to its rule; while 
the city, receiving the same fnmi some god or from one who has 
knowledge of these things, should (unbody it in a law, to be 
her guide in her dealings with herself and with other states. 
In this way virtue and vice will be more clearly distinguished 
by us. And when they have become cleanm, education and 
other institutions will in like manner become clearer; and in 
particular that question of convivial entertainment, which 
may seem, perhaps, to have been a very trifling matter, and to 
have taken a great many more words than were necessary. 

Clc. Perhaps, however, the theme may turn out not to be 
unworthy of the length of discourse. 
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Let tis set drmk before our puppet. 

Ath. Very good ; let us proceed with any enquiry which 
really bears on our present object. 

Clc. Proceed. 

Ath, Suppose that we give this puppet of ours drink;— 
what will be the effect on him ? 

Clc. Having what in view do you ask that question ? 

Ath. Nothing as yet; but I ask generally; when the puppet 
is brought to the drink; what sort of result is likely to follow. 

I will endeavour to explain my meaning more clearly; what 
I am now asking is this—Docs the drinking of wine heighten 
and increase pleasures and painS; and passions and loves? 

Ck. Very greatly. 

Ath. And arc perception and memory; and opinion and 
prudcncC; heightened and increased ? Do not these qualities 
entirely desert a man if he becomes saturated with drink ? 

Clc. YeS; they entirely desert him. 

Ath. Does he not return to the state of soul in which he 
was when a young child ? 

Clc. 11 (.'does. 

Ath. 'fhen at that time he will have the least control over 
himself? 

Clc. I'he least. 

Ath. And will he not be in a most wretched plight ? 6 

Clc. Most wretched. 

Ath. Then not only an old man but also a drunkard be¬ 
comes a second time a child ? 

Clc. Well said; Stranger. 

Ath. Is there any argument which will prove to us that^ 
we ought to encourage the taste for drinking instead of doing 
all we can to avoid it ? 

Cle. I suppose that there is; you, at any rate, were just 
now saying that you were ready to maintain such a doctrine, 

Ath. True, I wa.s; and I am ready still, seeing that you 
have both declared that you are anxious to hear me. 

Clc. To be sure wc are, if only for the strangeness of the 
paradox, which asserts that a man ought of his own accord to 
plunge into utter degradation. 

Ath. Are you speaking of the soul ? 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. And what would you say about the body, my friend ? 
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Two kinds of fear. 

Are you not surprised at any one of his own accord bringing 
upon himself deformity, leanness, ugliness, decrepitude ? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. Yet when a man goes of his own accord to a doctor’s 
shop, and takes medicine, is he not quite aware that soon, 
and for many days afterwards, he will be in a state of body 
which he would die rather than accept as the permanent con¬ 
dition of his life ? Are not those who train in gymnasia, at 
first beginning reduced to a state of weakness ? 

Cle. Yes, all that is well known. 

'Ath. Also that they go of their own accord for the sake of 
the subsequent benefit ? 

Cle. Very good. 

Ath. And we may conceive this to be true in the same way 
of other practices ? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And the same view may be taken of the pastime of 
drinking wine, if we are right in supposing that the same 
good effect follows ? 

Cle. To be sure. 

Ath. If such convivialities should turn out to have any 
advantage equal in importance to that of gymnastic, they are 
in their very nature to be preferred to mere bodily exercise, 
inasmuch as they have no accompaniment of pain. 

Cle. True; but I hardly think that we shall be able to 
discover any such benefits to be derived from them. 

Ath. That is just what we must endeavour to show. And 
^t me ask you a question :—Do we not distinguish two kinds 
of fear, which are very different ? 

Cle. What are they? 

Ath. There is the fear of expected evil. 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. And there is the fear of an evil reputation; we are 
647 afraid of being thought evil, because we do or say some dis¬ 
honourable thipg, which fear we and all men term shame. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. These are the two fears, as I called them; one of 
which is the opposite of pain and other fears, and the opposite 
also of the greatest and most numerous sort of pleasures. 

Cle. Very true. 
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What if there zoere a potion against fear ? 

Ath, And does not the legislator and every one who is 
good for anything, hold this fear in the greatest honour? 
This is what he terms reverence, and the confidence which 
is the reverse of this he terms insolence ; and the latter he 
always deems to be a very great evil both to individuals and 
to states. 

Ch\ True. 

Ath, Does not this kind of fear preserve us in many im¬ 
portant ways ? What is there which so surely gives victory 
and safety in war? For there are two things which give 
victory confidence before enemies, and fear of disgrace 
bc^fore friends. 

CIr, There are. 

Ath. Then each of us should be fearless and also fearful; 
and why we should be (fither has now been determined. 

i'le. Certainly. 

Aih. And when wc want to make any one fearless, we and 
thi' law bring him face to face with many fears. 

Cle. Ch^nrly. 

Ath, And when we want to make him rightly fearful, must 
wc not introduce him to shameless pleasures, and tx-ain him 
to take up arms against them, and to overcome them? Or 
do(‘S this principle apply to courage only, and must he who 
would he perfect in valour fight against and overcome his 
own natural character,—since if he be unpractised and in- 
expex'icneed in such conflicts, he will not be half the man 
which he might have been, —and are we to suppose, that 
with temperance it is otherwise, and that he who has never 
fought with the shameless and unrighteous temptations of 
his pleasui'cs and lusts, and conquered them, in earnest and 
in play, by word, deed, and act, will still be perfectly 
temperate ? 

Clc, A most unlikely supposition. 

Ath. Suppose that some God had given a fear-potion to 
men, and that the more a man drank of this the more he 
regarded himself at every draught as a child of misfortune, 
and that he feared everything happening or about to happen 
to him; and that at last the most courageous of men utterly 
lost his presence of mind for a time, and only came to himself 
again when he had slept off the influence of the draught. 
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The use to be made of such a potion, 

Cle. But has such a draught, Stranger, ever really been 
known among men ? 

Ath, No; but, if there had been, might not such a draught 
have been of use to the legislator as a test of courage? 
Might we not go and say to him, legislator, whether you 
are legislating for the Cretan, or for any other state, would 
you not like to have a touchstone of the courage and 
cowardice of your citizens ? ' 

Cle, ^ I should,’ will be the answer of every one. 

Ath. ^And you would rather have a touchstone in which 
there is no risk and no great danger than the reverse ? ’ 

Cle. In that proposition every one may safely agree. 

Ath. ^ And in order to make use of the draught, you would 
lead them amid these imaginary terrors, and prove them, when 
the aifection of fear was working upon them, and compel 
them to be fearless, exhorting and admonishing them; and 
also honouring them, but dishonouring any one who will not 
be persuaded by you to be in all respects such as you com¬ 
mand him; and if he underwemt the trial well and manfully, 
you would let him go unscathed; but if ill, you would inflict a 
punishment upon him? Or would you abstain from using the 
potion altogether, although you have no reason for abstaining? ’ 
Cle. He would be certain. Stranger, to use the potion. 

Ath. This would ])e a mode of testing and training which 
would be wonderfully easy in comparison with those now in 
use, and might be applied to a single person, or to a few, or 
indeed to any number; and he would do well who provided 
himself with the potion only, rather than with any number 
of other things, whether he preferred to be by himself in 
solitude, and there contend with his fears, because he was 
ashamed to be seen by the eye of man until he was perfect; 
or trusting to the force of his own nature and habits, and 
believing that he had been already disciplined sufficiently, he 
did not hesitate to train himself in company with any number 
of others, and display his power in conquering the irresistible 
change effected by the draught -his virtue being such, that 
he never in any instance fell into any great unseemliness, but 
was always himself, and left off before he arrived at the last 
cup, fearing that he, like all other men, might be overcome 
by the potion. 
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Coicrao^e trained amid fears, temperance at feasts. 

Cle, YeS; Stranger; in that last case, toO; he might equally 
show his self-control. 

A fit. Let us return to the lawgiver, and say to him 641 
^ Well; lawgiver, there is certainly no such fear-potion which 
man has either received from the Gods or hims(‘lf discovered; 
for witchcraft has no place at our hoard. Hut is there any 
potion which might serve as a test of overboldness and ex¬ 
cessive and indiscreet boasting?’ 

CIr. I suppose that he will say. Yes,—nuMuing that wine is 
such a potion. 

Afli, Is not the (dlect of this quitch the opposite of the efifect 
of the other? Whc'n a man drinks wincj he begins to be 
better pleas(Hl with himself, and the more he drinks the more 
he is filled full of brave hopes, and conceit of his power, and 
at last the string of his tongue is loosened, and fancying 
himself wise, lu; is brimming oven* with lawlessness, and has 
no more fear or respect, and is ready to do or say anything. 

Cle, I think that ev(n*y one will admit the truth of your 
description. 

Me^. Certainly. 

Afli. Now^, let us remember, as we wc‘re saying, that there 
arc two things which should he cultivated in the soul : first, 
the gianitest courag('; .secondly, th(^ gr(^at<^st fear ~ 

Ck\ Which you said to be characteristic of'reverence, if 
I am not mi.staken. 

Afit. 'fhank you for innninding nun Hut now, as the habit 
of courage and fearlessnc'.ss is to be trained amid fears, let us 
consider whether the opposite' (|uality i.s not also to be trained 
among oppositt's. 

Cle, I'hat is probably tlu‘ case. 

Afli. There an; times arul seasons at which we are by 
nature more than commonly valiant and bold ; now we ought 
to train ourselves on tlu'se occasiems to be as free from im¬ 
pudence' and sham<‘k*ssiu‘ss as possible*, and to be afraid to 
say or suffer or do anything that is base. 

Cle, 'I'rue. 

Afli, Arc not the mom(‘nts in which we are apt to be bold 
and .shameless such as these? when we arc under the in- 
{lucnce of anger, love, pride, ignorance, avarice, cowardice? 
or when wealth, beauty, stremgth, and all the intoxicating 



Festive intercourse the test of character. 

workings of pleasure madden us? What is better adapted than 
the festive use of wine, in the first* place to test, and in the 
second place to train the character of a man, if care be taken 
in the use of it ? What is there cheaper, or more innocent ? 
For do but consider which is the greater risk:—Would 
you rather test a man of a morose and savage nature, which 
is the source of ten thousand acts of injustice, by making 
bargains with him at a risk to yourself, or by having him as 
a companion at the festival of Dionysus ? Or would you, if 
you wanted to apply a touchstone to a man who is prone to 
love, entrust your wife, or your sons, or daughters to him, 
perilling your dearest interests in order to have a view of the 
condition of his soul ? I might mention numberless cases, 
in which the advantage would be manifest of getting to know 
a character in sport, and without paying dearly for expe¬ 
rience. And I do not believe that either a Cretan, or any 
other man, will doubt that such a test is a fair test, and safer, 
cheaper, and speedier than any other. 

Cle. That is certainly true. 

Ath. And this knowledge of the natures and habits of 
men's souls will be of the greatest use in that art which has 
the management of them ; and that art, if I am not mistaken, 
is politics. 

Cle, Exactly so. 
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BOOK 11. 


Athenian Stranger. And now we have to consider whether 652 
le insight into human nature is the only benefit derived 
om well-ordered potationor whether there are not other 
^vantages great and much to be desired. The argument 
terns to imply that there are. But how and in what way 
lese are to be attained, will have to be considered atten- 
vely, or we may be entangled in error. 

Cleinias. Proceed. 

Ath. Let me once more recall our doctrine of right educa- 
on; which, if I am not mistaken, depends on the due 653 
igulation of convivial intercourse. 

Cle. You talk rather grandly. 

Ath. Pleasure and pain I maintain to be the first percep- 
ons of children, and I say that they are the forms under 
hich virtue and vice are originally present to them. As to 
isdom and true and fixed opinions, happy is the man who 
cquires them, even when declining in years; and we may 
ay that he who possesses them, and the blessings which are 
ontained in them, is a perfect man. Now I mean by educa- 
on that training which is given by suitable habits to the first 
istincts of virtue in children ;—when pleasure, and friend- 
hip, and pain, and hatred, are rightly implanted in souls 
ot yet capable of understanding the nature of them, and 
rho find them, after they have attained reason, to be in 
armony with her. This harmony of the soul, taken as a 
''hole, is virtue; but the particular training in respect of 
leasure and pain, which leads you always to hate what you 
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Education begins with Apollo a^id the Muses, 

beginning of life to the end, may be separated off; and, in 
my view, will be rightly called education. 

Cle, I think, Stranger, that you are quite right in all that 
you have said and are saying about education. 

Ath, I am glad to hear that you agree with me; for, 
indeed, the discipline of pleasure and pain which, when 
rightly ordered, is a principle of education, has been often 
relaxed and corrupted in human life. And the Gods, pitying 
the toils which our race is born to undergo, have appointed 
holy festivals, wherein men alternate rest with labour; and 
have given them the Muses and Apollo, the leader of the 
Muses, and Dionysus, to be companions in their revels, that 
they may improve their education by taking part in the 
festivals of the Gods, and with their help. I should like to 
know whether a common saying is in our opinion true to 
nature or not. For men say that the young of all creatures 
cannot be quiet in their bodies or in their voices; they are 
always wanting to move and cry out; some leaping and 
skipping, and overflowing with sportiveness and delight at 
something, others uttering all sorts of cries. But, whereas 
the animals have no perception of order or disorder in their 
movements, that is, of rhythm or harmony, as they are called, 
to us, the Gods, who, as we say, have been appointed to 
>54 be our companions in the dance, have given the pleasurable 
sense of harmony and rhythm ; and so they stir us into life, 
and we follow them, joining hands together in dances and 
songs ; and these they call choruses, which is a term naturally 
expressive of cheerfulness \ Shall we begin, then, with the 
acknowledgment that education is first given through Apollo 
and the Muses? What do you say? 

Cle. I assent. 

Ath, And the uneducated is he who has not been trained in 
the chorus, and the educated is he who has been well trained? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath, And the chorus is made up of two parts, dance and 
song? 

Cle. True. 

Ath. Then he who is well educated will be able to sing and 
dance well ? 
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True beauty is the i)>ntation of virtue. 

i'le. I suppose that he will. 

Aih. Let us see; what are we saying? 

etc. What? 

Ath. Me sings well and dances well ; now must we add 
that he sings what is good and daiK:cs what is good ? 

etc. Let us make the addition. 

Ath. We will suppose that he knows the good to be good, 
and the bad to be bad, and makes ust^ of them accordingly: 
which now is the betttjr trained in dancing and music—he 
who is able to move his body and to ust^ his voice in what is 
understood to be the right manner, but has no delight in 
good or hatred of cxW ; or he who is incorrect in gesture 
and voice, but is right in his sense of pk^asurc and pain, and 
welcomes what is good, and is oflendt'd at what is evil ? 

C 7 e. There is a great difi(‘rence, vStrangcu', in tlu* two kinds 
of education. 

Ath. If we three know what is good in song and dance, 
then we truly know also who is (‘ducated and who is unedu¬ 
cated ; but if not, then we certainly shall not know wherein 
lies th(.‘ safeguard of education, and whether there is any 
or not. 

C/e. 'rriu‘. 

Ath. Let us follow the .scent like hound.s, and go in pur.suit 
of beauty of figure, and melody, and song, and dance; if 
these escape us, there will be no use in talking about true 
education, whether Helhmic or barbarian. 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. And what is IxMuty of figure, or beautiful melody? 
When a manly .soul is in trouble, and when a cowardly soul 6 
i.s in .similar cas(‘, are they likely to u.se the same figures and 
gestures, or to giv(‘ utteranca^ to the same .sounds? 

Cle. How can they, when the very colours of their faces 
differ? 

Ath. G(x)d, my friend ; I may observe, however, in passing, 
that in music there certainly are figures and there are 
melodies: and music is concerned with harmony and rhythm, 
so that you may .speak of a melody or figure having good 
rhythm or good harmony the term is correct enough ; but to 
speak metaphorically of a melody or figure having a ' good 
colour/ as the masters of choruses do. is not allowable. 
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Why we do not all agree about mttsic ajid dancing, 

although you can speak of the melodics or figures of the 
brave and the coward, praising the one and censuring the 
other. And not to be tedious, let us say that the figures and 
melodies which are expressive of virtue of soul or body, or of 
images of virtue, are without exception good, and those which 
are expressive of vice are the reverse of good. 

Cle, Your suggestion is excellent; and let us answer that 
these things are so. 

Ath, Once more, are all of us equally delighted with every 
sort of dance ? 

Cle, Far otherwise. 

Ath, What, then, leads us astray? Are beautiful things 
not the same to us all, or are they the same in themselves, 
but not in our opinion of them ? For no one will admit that 
forms of vice in the dance arc more beautiful than forms of 
virtue, or that he himself delights in the forms of vice, and 
others in a muse of another character. And yet most persons 
say, that the excellence of music is to give pleasure to our 
souls. But this is intolerable and blasphemous; there is, 
however, a much more plausible account of the delusion. 

Ch, What ? 

Ath. The adaptation of art to the characters of men. Choric 
movements are imitations of manners occurring in various 
actions, fortunes, dispositions,—each particular is imitated, 
and those to whom the words, or songs, or dances are 
suited, either by nature or habit or both, cannot help feeling 
pleasure in them and applauding them, and calling them 
beautiful. But those whose natures, or ways, or habits are 
unsuited to them, cannot delight in them or applaud them, 
and they call them base. There ^are others, again, whose 
natures are right and their habits wrong, or whose habits are 
right and their natures wrong, and they praise one thing, but 
are pleased at another. For they say that all these; imita- 
;6 tions are pleasant, but not good. And in the presence of 
those whom they think wise, they are ashamed of dancing and 
singing in the baser manner, or of deliberately lending any 
countenance to such proceedings; and yet, they have a secret 
pleasure in them. 

Ck. Very true, 

Aih, And is any harm done to the lover of vicious dances 
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or songs, or any good done to the approver of the opposite 
sort of pleasure ? 

Cle, I think that there is. 

Aih. think" is not the word, but I would say, rather, 
am certain." For must they not have the same effect as when 
a man associates with bad characters, whom he likes and 
approves rather than dislikes, and only censures playfully 
because he has a suspicion of his own badness? In that 
case, he who takes pleasure in them will surely become like 
those in whom he takes pleasure, even though he be ashamed 
to praise them. And what greater good or evil can any 
destiny ever make us undergo ? 

Cle, I know of none. 

Atlu Then in a city which has good laws, or in future ages 
is to have them, bearing in mind the instruction and amuse¬ 
ment which are given by music, can we suppose that the 
poets are to be allowed to teach in the dance anything which 
they themselves like, in the way of rhythm, or melody, or 
words, to the young children of any well-conditioned parents ? 
Is the poet to train his choruses as he pleases, without 
reference to virtue or vice ? 

Cle, That is surely quite unreasonable, and is not to be 
thought of. 

Ath, And yet he may do this in almost any state with the 
exception of Egypt. 

C/r. And what are the laws about'music and dancing in 
Egypt? 

Ath, You will wonder when I tell you: Long ago they 
appear to have recognised the very principle of which we are 
now speaking—that their young citizens must be habituated 
to forms and strains of virtue. These they fixed, and ex¬ 
hibited the patterns of them in their temples ; and no painter 
or artist is allowed to innovate upon them, or to leave the 
traditional forms and invent new ones. To this day, no altera¬ 
tion is allowed either in these arts, or in music at all. And 
you will find that their works of art are painted or moulded 
in the same forms which they had ten thousand years ago ;— 
this is literally true and no exaggeration,—their ancient 
paintings and sculptures are not a whit better or worse than i 
the work of to-dav, but are made with just the same skill. 



The origin and use of mitsic and dancmg, 

Cle, How extraordinary ! 

Ath, I should rather say, How statesmanlike, how worthy 
of a legislator ! I know that other things in Egypt are not so 
well. But what I am telling you about music is true and 
deserving of consideration, because showing that a lawgiver 
may institute melodies which have a natural truth and cor¬ 
rectness without any fear of failure. To do this, however, 
must be the work of God, or of a divine person; in Egypt 
they have a tradition that their ancient chants which have 
been preserved for so many ages are the composition of the 
Goddess Isis. And therefore, as I was saying, if a person 
can only find in any way the natural melodies, he may con¬ 
fidently embody them in a fixed and legal form. For the 
love of novelty which arises out of pleasure in the new and 
weariness of the old, has not strength enough to corrupt the 
consecrated song and dance, under the plea that they have 
become antiquated. At any rate, they are far from being 
corrupted in Egypt. 

Cle, Y our arguments seem to prove your point. 

Ath, May we not confidently say that the true use of music 
and of choral festivities is as follows : We rejoice when we 
think that we prosper, and again we think that we prosper 
when we rejoice ? 

Cle, Exactly. 

Ath. And when rejoicing in our good fortune, we are 
unable to be still ? 

Cle. True. 

Ath. Our young men break forth into dancing and singing, 
and we who are their elders deem that we are fulfilling our 
part in life when we look on at them. Having lost our 
agility, we delight in their sports and merry-making, because 
we love to think of our former selves; and gladly institute 
contests for those who are able to awaken in us the memory 
of our youth. 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. Is it altogether unmeaning to say, as the common 
people do about festivals, that he should be adjudged the 
wisest of men, and the winner of the palm, who gives us the 
greatest amount of pleasure and mirth? For on such 
occasions, and when mirth is the order of the day, ought not 
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he to be honoured most, and, as I was saying, bear the palm, 
who gives most mirth to the greatest number? Now is this 65J 
a true way of speaking or of acting ? 

Clc. Possibly. 

Ath, But, my dear friend, let us distinguish between 
different cases, and not be hasty in forming a judgment: One 
way of considering the question will be to imagine a festival 
at which there are entertainments of all sorts, including 
gymnastic, musical, and equestrian contests : the citizens are 
assembled ; prizes are offered, and proclamation is made 
that any one who likes may enter the lists, and that he is to 
bear the palm who gives the most pleasure to the spectators 
—there is to be no regulation about the manner how; but he 
who is most successful in giving pleasure is to be crowned 
victor, and deemed to be the pleasantest of the candidates; 
What is likely to be the result of such a proclamation ? 

Cle, In what respect ? 

Ath, There would be various exhibitions: one man, like 
Homer, will exhibit a rhapsody, another a performance on 
the lute; one will have a tragedy, and another a comedy. Nor 
would there be anything astonishing in some one imagining 
that he could gain the prize by exhibiting a puppet-show. 
Suppose these competitors to meet, and not these only, but 
innumerable others as well—“Can you tell me who ought to be 
the victor ? 
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Clc, I do not see how any one can answer you, or pretend 
to know, unless he has heard with his own ears the several 
competitors ; the question is absurd. 

Aih, Well, then, if neither of you can answer, shall I answer 
this question which you deem so absurd ? 

Cle. By all means. 

Ath, If very small children arc to determine the question, 
they will decide for the puppet-show. 

Cle, Of course. 

Ath, The older children will be advocates of comedy; 
educated women, and young men, and people in general, will 
favour tragedy. 

Cle, Very likely. 

Aih, And I believe that we old men would have the greatest 
pleasure in hearing a rhapsodist recite well the Iliad and 
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Odyssey, or one of the Hesioclic poems, and would award 
the victory to him. But, who would really be the victor? - 
that is the question. 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. Clearly you and I will have to declare that those 
whom we old men adjudge victors ought to win ; for our ways 
are far and away better than any which at present exist any¬ 
where in the world. 

Cle, Certainly. 

Ath. Thus far I too should agree with tlu^ many, that the 
excellence of music is to be measured by pU'asun'. But tlic 
pleasure must not be that of chance ptu'Stms ; the fairest 
music is that which delights the best and best (.'ducatecl, and 
;9 especially that which delights the one man who is pre-<‘mint!nt 
in virtue and education. And therefore tlie jiidg<‘S must be 
men of character, for they will n'quire both wisdom and 
courage; the true judge must not draw his inspiration from 
the theatre, nor ought he to be unntu'ved ]>y the clamour of 
the many and his own incapacity; nor again, knowing the 
truth, ought he through cowardice and unmanliness carcdessly 
to deliver a lying judgment, with the very same lips which 
have just appealed to the Gods before he judg<‘d. He is 
sitting not as the disciple of the tluMtre, but, in his ju'oper 
place, as their instructor, and he ought to he the enemy of 
all pandering to the pleasure of the spectators, 'fhe ancient 
and common custom of Hellas, which still prevails in Italy 
and Sicily, did certainly leave the judgnumt to th<‘ body of 
spectators, who determined the victor by show of hands. 
But this custom has been the destruction of the poets; for 
they are now in the habit of composing with a view to please 
the bad taste of their judges, and the n^sult is that the 
spectatoi's instruct themselves ; and also it has been the ruin 
of the theatre ; they ought to be having characters put before 
them better than their own, and so receiving a liigher pleasure, 
but now by their own act the opposite nvsult follows. What 
inference is to be drawn from all this? Shall I tell you ? 

Clc. What? 

Ath. The inference at which we arrive for the third or 
fourth time is, that education is the constraining and directing 
of youth towards that right reason, which the law aftirms, and 
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which the experience of the eldest and best has agreed to be 
truly right. In order, then, that the soul of the child may 
not be habituated to feel joy and sorrow in a manner at 
variance with the law, and those who obey the law, but may 
rather follow the law and rejoice and sorrow at the same 
things as the aged in order, I say, to produce this effect, 
chants appear to have been invented, which really enchant, 
and are designed to implant that harmony of which we speak. 
And, because^ the mind of the child is incapable of enduring 
serious training, they arc called plays and songs, and are 
performed in play; just as when men are sick and ailing in 
their bodies, tlunr atU^ndants give them wholesome diet in 
]deasant nu'ats and drinks, but unwholesome diet in disagree- 6^ 
able things, in order that they may learn, as they ought, to 
like the one, and to dislike the other. And similarly the true 
legislator will persuade, and, if he cannot persuade, will 
compel the pod to expn.‘ss, as he ought, by fair and noble 
words, in his rliythms, the ligures, and in his melodies, the 
music of temperate and brave and in every way good men. 

Clc. But do you really imagine, Stranger, that this is the 
way in which poets generally compose in States at the present 
day? As far as I can observe, except among us and among 
the Lacedaemonians, there arc no regulations like those of 
which you speak ; in other places novelties arc always being 
introduced in dancing and in music, generally not under the 
authority of any law, but at the instigation of lawless pleasures; 
and these pleasures are so far fnmi being the same, as you 
describe the Egyptian to be, or having the same principles, that 
they are never the same. 

Ath. Most true, Cleinias; and 1 daresay that I may have 
expresvsed myself obscurely, and so led you to imagine that I 
was speaking of some really existing state of things, whereas 
I was only saying what regulations I would like to have 
about music ; and hence there occurred a misapprehension on 
your part. For when evils are far gone and irremediable, 
the task of censuring them is never pleasant, although at 
times necessary. But as we do not really differ, will you let 
me ask you whether you consider such institutions to be 
more prevalent among the Cretans and Lacedaemonians than 
among the other Hellenes? 
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To the imjtist goods are evils and evils goods. 

Cle. Certainly they are. 

Ath. And if they were extended to the other Hellenes, 
would it be an improvement on the present state of things ? 

Cle. A very great improvement, if the customs which 
prevail among them were such as prevail among us and the 
Lacedaemonians, and such as you were just now saying ought 
to prevail. 

Ath. Let us see whether we understand one another:—Are 
not the principles of education and music which prevail among 
you as follows : you compel your poets to say that the good 
man, if he be temperate and just, is fortunate and happy; and 
this whether he be great and strong or small and weak, and 
whether he be rich or poor; and, on the other hand, if he 
have a wealth passing that of Cinyras or Midas, and be un¬ 
just, he is wretched and lives in misery? As the poet says, 
and with truth: I sing not, I care not about him who 
accomplishes all noble things, not having justice; let him 
who 'draws near and stretches out his hand against his 
66i enemies be a just man.^ But if he be unjust, I would not 
have him 'look calmly upon bloody death,’ nor 'surpass in 
swiftness the Thracian Boreas ; ’ and let no other thing that 
is called good ever be his. For the goods of which the many 
speak arc not really good : first in the catalogue is placed 
health, beauty next, wealth third; and then innumerable 
others, as for example to have a keen eye or a quick ear, and 
in general to have all the senses perfect; or, again, to be a 
tyrant and do as you like; and the final consummation of 
happiness is to have acquired all these things, and when you 
have acquired them to become at once immortal. But you and 
I say, that while to the just and holy all these things are the 
best of possessions, to the unjust they are all, including even 
health, the greatest of evils. For in truth, to have sight, and 
hearing, and the use of the senses, or to live at all without 
justice and virtue, even though a man be rich in all the so- 
called goods of fortune, is the greatest of evils, if life be 
immortal; but not so great, if the bad man lives only a very 
short time. These are the truths which, if I am not 
mistaken, you will persuade or compel your poets to utter 
with suitable accompaniments of harmony and rhythm, and 
in these they must train up your youth. Am I not right ? 
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For I plainly declare that evils as they are termed arc goods 
to the unjust, and only evils to the just, and that goods arc 
truly good to the good, but evil to the evil. Let me ask 
again, Are you and I agreed about this ? 

Clc, I think that we partly agree and partly do not. 

Atli, When a man has health and wealth and a tyranny 
which lasts, and when he is pre-eminent in strength and 
courage, and has the gift of immortality, and none of the 
so-called evils which counter-balance these goods, but only 
the injustice and insolence of his own nature —of such an one 
you arc, 1 suspect, unwilling to believe that he is miserable 
rather than happy. 

Cl(\ That is quite true. 

Ath, Once more : Suppose that he be valiant and strong, 
and handsome and rich, and does throughout his whole life 
whatever he likes, still, if he be unrighteous and insolent, 6( 
would not both of you agree that he will of necessity live 
basely ? You will surely grant so much ? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Aih, And an evil life too? 

Cle, I am not equally disposed to grant that. 

Ath, Will he not live painfully and to his own disadvan¬ 
tage ? 

Clc, Mow can I possibly say so? 

Ath, Mow! Then may Meaven make us to he of one 
mind, for now we are of two. To me, dear Cleinias, the 
truth of what 1 am saying is as plain as the fact that Crete is 
an island. And, if I were a lawgiver', 1 would try to make 
the poets and all the citizens speak in this strain ; and I 
would inflict the heaviest penalties on any one in all the land 
who should dare to say that there are bad men who lead 
pleasant lives, or that the profitable and gainful is one thing, 
and the just another; and there are many other matters 
about which I should make my citizens speak in a manner 
different from the Cretans and Lacedaemonians of this age, 
and I may say, indeed, from the world in general. For tell me, 
my good friends, by Zeus and Apollo tell me, if I were to ask 
these same Gods who were your legislators,—Is not the most 
just life also the pleasantest ? or arc there two lives, one of 
which is the justest and the other the pleasantest?—and they 
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were to reply that there arc two ; and thereupon I prortn'chnl 
to ask, (that would be the right way of pursuing tlu‘ tnujuiry), 
Which arc the happier—those who lead tlu' just(‘.st, or thoHc 
who lead the pleasantest life? an<l th<‘y re[)lied, I'hose who 
lead the plcasantest—that would be a very strang(' answ<‘r, 
which I should not like to put into tiu' mouth of llu’ (hj<ls. 
The words will come with nion^ propri(‘ty fnuti the lips of 
fathers and legislators, and therefore I will rep<'at my former 
questions to one of them, and suppos<‘ him to say again that 
he who leads the pleasantest life is the ha]q)iest. An<l to 
that I rejoin:—O my father, did you not wish me* to live as 
happily as possible? And yet you also never ceased telling 
me that I should live as justly as possible. Now, hma^ the 
giver of the rule, whether he be legislator or father, will hr in 
a dilemma, and will in vain endeavour to b(* consistent with 
himself. But if he were to declar<‘ tliat tlu^ justi’st life is also 
the happiest, every one hearing him wotdd <*iK|uire, if 1 am 
)63 not mistaken, what is that good and mjhle principle in lift' 
which the law approves, and which is superior to plt'asur<% 
For what good can the just man iiavc which is st‘paratt*d 
from pleasure? Shall wc say tliat glory and famt*, coming 
from Gods and men, though good and nohlt% an* neverthe¬ 
less unpleasant, and infamy pleasant ? C't‘rtainly not, swet't 
legislator. Or .shall we say that tlu* not-doing of wrong and 
there being no wrong done i.s gotsl and htmourahit*, although 
there is no pleasure in it, «incl that ihv doing wrong i.s 
pleasant, but evil and bast*? 

Cle. Impossible. 

Ath. The view which identifie.s tlie plea.sant and the just 
and the good and the nohlt* has an (’.xc(*llent moral atul 
religious tendency. And the opj>ositt‘ view is most at 
variance with the design.s of the k*gislatt>r, and is, in his 
opinion, infamous; for no one, if h<* can ht*Ip, will be 
persuaded to do that which gives him mure* pain than 
pleasure. But as distant prospects an* apt to make us tiiz;:y, 
especially in childhood, the U'gislator will try to purge away 
the darkness and exhibit the truth ; he wHl persuade the 
citizens, in some way or otlum, by customs and praisc*s and 
words, that just and unjust are shatluw.s(mly, ant! that injustice, 
which seems opposed to justice, when contemplated by the 
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unjust and evil man appears pleasant and the just most 
unpleasant; but that from the just man’s point of view, the 
very opposite is the appearance of both of them. 

Cle. True. 

Afh. And which may be supposed to be the truer judgment 
—that of the inferior or of the better soul ? 

CIc. Surely, that of the better soul. 

Ath. Then the unjust life must not only be more base and de¬ 
praved, but also more unpleasant than the just and holy life ? 

Cie. That seems to be implied in the present argument. 

Afh. And even supposing this were otherwise, and not as 
the argument has proven, still the lawgiver, who is worth 
anything, if he ever ventures to tell a lie to the young for 
their good, could not invent a more useful lie than this, or 
one which will have a better effect in making them do what 
is right, not on compulsion but voluntarily. 

Cle. Truth, Stranger, is a noble thing and a lasting, but a 
thing of which men arc hard to be persuaded. 

Ath. And yet the story of the Sidonian Cadmus, which is 
so improbable, has been readily believed, and also innumer¬ 
able other tales. 

Cle. What is that story? 

Ath. The story of armed men springing up after the sowing 
of teeth, which the legislator may take as a proof that he can 
persuade the minds of the young of anything; so that he has 664 
only to reflect and find out what belief will be of the greatest 
public advantage, and then use all his efforts to make the 
whole community utter one and the same word in their songs 
and talcs and discourses all their life long. But if you do 
not agree with me, there is no reason why you should not 
argue on the other side. 

Cle. I do not sec that any argument can fairly be raised 
by either of us against what you are now saying. 

Ath. The next suggestion which I have to offer is, that all 
our three choruses shall sing to the young and tender souls 
of children, reciting in their strains all the noble thoughts of 
which we have already spoken, or are about to speak; and 
the sum of them shall be, that the life which is by the Gods 
deemed to be the happiest is also the bestwe shall affirm 
this to be a most certain truth ; and the minds of our young 
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disciples will be more likely to receive these words of ours 
than any others which we might address to them. a 

Cle. I assent to what you say. ^ 

Ath. First will enter in their natural order the sacred choir 
composed of children, which is to sing lustily the heaven- ^ 
taught lay to the whole city. Next will follow the choir of 
young men under the age of thirty, who will call upon the 
God Paean to testify to the truth of their words, and will 
pray him to be gracious to the youth and to turn their hearts. 
Thirdly, the choir of elder men, who are from thirty to sixty 
years of age, will also sing. There remain those who are 
too old to sing, and they will tell stories, illustrating the same 
virtues, as with the voice of an oracle. 

Cle, Who are those who compose the third choir. Stranger? 
for I do not clearly understand what you mean to say about 
them. 

Ath, And yet almost all that I have been saying has been 
said with a view to them. 

Cle, Will you try to be a little plainer ? 

Ath. I was speaking at the commencement of our discourse, B 
as you will remember, of the fiery nature of young creatures : ^ 
I said that they were unable to keep quiet either in limb or ti 
voice, and that they called out and jumped about in a dis- 
orderly manner; and that no other animal attained to any a: 

665 perception of order, but man only. Now the order of motion y 
is called rhythm, and the order of the voice, in which high n 
and low are duly mingled, is called harmony; and both 0 
together are termed choric song. And I said that the Gods ^ 
had pity on us, and gave us Apollo and the Muses to be our h 
playfellows and leaders in the dance; and Dionysus, as I ^ 
dare say that you will remember, was the third. 

Cle, I quite remember. 

Ath. Thus far I have spoken of the chorus of Apollo and 
the Muses, and I have still to speak of the remaining chorus, 
which is that of Dionysus. 

Cle, How is that arranged ? There is something strange, t 
at any rate on first hearing, in a Dionysiac chorus of old 
men, if you really mean that those who are above thirty, and o' 
may be fifty, or from fifty to sixty years of age, are to dance 
in his honour. 
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Regulations as to the use of wine at different ages. 

Ath. Very true ; and therefore it must be shown that there 
is good reason for the proposal. 

Clc, Certainly. 

Ath, Are we agreed thus far? 

Cle, About what ? 

Atlu That every man and boy^ slave and free, both sexes, 
and the whole city, should never cease charming themselves 
with the strains of which we have spoken ; and that there 
should be every sort of change and variation of them in order 
to take away the effect of sameness, so that the singers may 
always receive pleasure from their hymms, and may never 
weary of them ? 

Clc, Every one will agree. 

Ath. Where, then, will that best part of our city which, by 
reason of age and intelligence, has the greatest influence, sing 
these fairest of strains, which are to do so much good ? Shall 
we be so foolish as to let them off who would give us the 
most beautiful and also the most useful of songs? 

Clc. But, says the argument, w(^ cannot let them off. 

Aih. Then how can we carry out our purpose with 
decorum? Will this be the way? 

Clc. What? 

Ath. When a man is advancing in years, he is afraid and 
reluctant to singhe has no pleasure in his own perform¬ 
ances ; and if compulsion is used, he will be more and more 
ashamed, the older and more discreet he grows;---is not this 
true ? 

Clc. Certainly. 

Ath. Well, and will he not be yet more ashamed if he has 
to stand up and sing in the theatre to a mixed audience?— 
and if moreover when he is required to do so, like the other 
choirs who contend for prizes, and have been trained under 
a singing master, he is pinched and hungry, he will certainly 
have a feeling of shame and discomfort which will make him 6< 
very unwilling to exhibit. 

Clc. No doubt. 

Ath. How, then, shall wc reassure him, and get him to 
sing ? Shall we begin by enacting that boys shall not taste 
wine at all until they arc eighteen years of age ; wc will tell 
them that fire must not be poured upon fire, whether in the 
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body or in the soul, until they begin to go to work—this is a Laws IL 
precaution which has to be taken against the excitableness of Athenian, 
youth;—afterwards they may taste wine in moderation up to 
the age of thirty, but while a man is young he should abstain 
altogether from intoxication and from excess of wine; when, 
at length, he has reached forty years, after dinner at a 
public mess, he may invite not only the other Gods, but 
Dionysus above all, to the mystery and festivity of the elder 
men, making use of the wine which he has given men to 
lighten the sourness of old age; that in age we may renew 
our youth, and forget our sorrows; and also in order that 
the nature of the soul, like iron melted in the fire, may 
become softer and so more impressible. In the first place, 
will not any one who is thus mellowed be more ready and 
less ashamed to sing,—I do not say before a large audience, 
but before a moderate company; nor yet among strangers, 
but among his familiars, and, as we have often said, to chant, 
and to enchant ? 

Cle. He will be far more ready. 

Ath. There will be no impropriety in our using such a 
method of persuading them to join with us in song. 

Cle. None at all. 

Ath, And what strain will they sing, and what muse will What will 
they hymn? The strain should clearly be one suitable to 
them. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And what strain is suitable for heroes? Shall they 
sing a choric strain ? 

Cle. Truly, Stranger, we of Crete and Lacedaemon know At Sparta 
no strain other than that which we have learnt and been - 

only martial 

accustomed to sing in our chorus. strains are 

Ath. I dare say; for you have never acquired the know- 
ledge of the most beautiful kind of song, in your military way 
of life, which is modelled after the camp, and is not like that 
of dwellers in cities; and you have your young men herding 
and feeding together like young colts. No one takes his 
own individual colt and drags him away from his fellows 
against his will, raging and foaming, and gives him a groom to 
attend to him alone, and trains and rubs him down privately, 
and gives him the qualities in education which will make 
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him not only a good soldier, but also a governor of a state 
and of cities. Such an one, as wc said at first, would be a 
greater warrior than he of whom Tyrtaeus sings; and he 66 
would honour courage everywhere, but always as the fourth, 
and not as the first part of virtue, cither in individuals or 
states. 

Clc. Once more, Stranger, I must complain that you 
depreciate our lawgivers. 

Ath. Not intentionally, if at all, my good friend; but 
whither the argument leads, thither let us follow; for if 
there be indeed some strain of song more beautiful than that 
of the choruses or the public theatres, I should like to 
impart it to those who, as we say, arc ashamed of these, and 
want to have the best. 

Clc. Certainly. 

Aih. When things have an accompanying charm, either 
the best thing in them is this very charm, or there is some 
rightness or utility possessed by them; — for example, I should 
say that eating and drinking, and the use of food in general, 
have an accompanying charm which we call pleasure; but 
that this rightness and utility is just the healthfulness of the 
things served up to us, which is their true rightness, 

Cli\ Just so. 

Ath. I'hus, too, I should say that learning has a certain 
accompanying charm which is the pleasure; but that the 
right and the profitable, the good and the noble, are qualities 
which the truth gives to it. 

Cle. Exactly. 

Aih, And so in the imitative arts,-if they succeed in 
making likenesses, and are accompanied by pleasure, may 
not their works be said to have a charm ? 

Ch. Yes. 

Aih. But equal proportions, whether of quality or quantity, 
and not pleasure, speaking generally, would give them truth 
or rightness. 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. Then that only can be rightly judged by the standard 
of pleasure, which makes or furnishes no utility or truth or 
likeness, nor on the other hand is productive of any hurtful 
quality, but exists solely for the sake of the accompanying 
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charm; and the term ‘ pleasure ’ is most appropriately 
applied to it when these other qualities are absent. 

Cle, You are speaking of harmless pleasure, are you not ? 

Ath, Yes; and this I term amusement, when doing neither 
harm nor good in any degree worth speaking of. 

Cle, Very true. 

Ath, Then, if such be our principles, we must assert that 
imitation is not to be judged of by pleasure and false 
opinion; and this is true of all equality, for the equal is not 
equal or the symmetrical symmetrical, because somebody 
thinks or likes something, but they are to be judged of by 
the standard of truth, and by no other whatever. 

Cle. Quite true. 

Ath, Do we not regard all music as representative and 
^68 imitative ? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. Then, when any one says that music is to be judged 
of by pleasure, his doctrine cannot be admitted; and if there 
be any music of which pleasure is the criterion, such music 
is not to be sought out or deemed to have any real excel¬ 
lence, but only that other kind of music which is an imitation 
of the good. 

Cle. Very true, 

Ath. And those who seek for the best kind of song and 
music ought not to seek for that which is pleasant, but for 
that which is true; and the truth of imitation consists, as we 
were saying, in rendering the thing imitated according to 
quantity and quality. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And every one will admit that musical compositions 
are all imitative and representative. Will not poets and 
spectators and actors all agree in this ? 

Cle. They will. 

Ath. Surely then he who would judge correctly must 
know what each composition is; for if he does not know 
what is the character and meaning of the piece, and what it 
represents, he will never discern whether the intention is 
true or false. 

Cle. Certainly not. 

Ath. And will he who does not know what is true be able 
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Poets human and divine, 

to distinguish what is good and bad ? My statement is not 
very clear; but perhaps you will understand me better if I 
put the matter in another way. 

Clc, How? 

Atlu There are ten thousand likenesses of objects of sight? 

Cle, Yes. 

Atlu And can he who does not know what the exact object 
is which is imitated, ever know whether the resemblance is 
truthfully executed ? I mean, for example, whether a statue 
has the proportions of a body, and the true situation of the 
parts ; what those proportions are, and how the parts fit into 
one another in due order; also their colours and conforma¬ 
tions, or wliether this is all confused in the execution : do 
you think that any one can know about this, who docs not 
know what the animal is which has been imitated ? 

Ch\ Impossible. 

Ath, But even if we know that the thing pictured or 
sculptured is a man, who has received at the hand of the 
artist all his proper parts and colours and shapes, must we 66< 
not also know whether the work is beautiful or in any respect 
deficient in beauty ? 

Clc. If tills were not required, Stranger, we should all of 
us be judges of beauty. 

Aih, Very true; and may we not say that in everything 
imitated, whether in drawing, music, or any other art, he 
who is to be a competent judge must possess three things;— 
he must know, in the first place, of what the imitation is; 
secondly, he must know that it is true ; and thirdly, that it 
has been well executed in words and melodies and rhythms? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Aih, Then let us not faint in discussing the peculiar diffi¬ 
culty of music. Music is more celebrated than any other 
kind of imitation, and therefore requires the greatest care of 
them all. For if a man makes a mistake here, he may do 
himself the greatest injury by welcoming evil dispositions, 
and the mistake may be very difficult to discern, because the 
poets are artists very inferior in character to the Muses 
themselves, who would never fall into the monstrous error 
of assigning to the words of men the gestures and songs of 
women; nor after combining the melodies with the gestures 
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of freemen would they add on the rhythms of slaves and Laws il 
men of the baser sort; nor, beginning with the rhythms and Athenian, 
gestures of freemen, would they assign to them a melody or Cleinias. 
words which are of an opposite character; nor would they incongm- 
mix up the voices and sounds of animals and of men and of gesture 
instruments, and every other sort of noise, as if they were styles, 
all one. -But human poets are fond of introducing this sort 
of inconsistent mixture, and so make themselves ridiculous sounds, 
in the eyes of those who, as Orpheus says, ^ are ripe for true 
pleasure.' The experienced see all this confusion, and yet Absurdity 
the poets go on and make still further havoc by separating 
the rhythm and the figure of the dance from the melody, rhythm 
setting bare words to metre, and also separating the 
. melody and the rhythm from the words, using the lyre or stmmentai 
the flute alone. For when there are no words, it is very music and 
difficult to recognize the meaning of the harmony and without 
rhythm, or to see that any worthy object is imitated by them, words. 
And we must acknowledge that all this sort of thing, which 
aims only at swiftness and smoothness and a brutish noise, 
and uses the flute and the 13^*0 not as the mere accompani- 
»7o ments of the dance and song, is exceedingly coarse and 
tasteless. The use of either instrument, when unaccom^ 
panied, leads to every sort of irregularity and trickery. This 
is all rational enough. But we are considering not how our Only 
choristers, who are from thirty to fifty years of age, and may and 

be over fifty, are not to use the Muses, but how they are to judges, like 
use them. And the considerations which we have urged fifty 
seem to show in what way these fifty years’ old choristers chSsters. 
who are to sing, may be expected to be better trained. For can see 
they need to have a quick perception and knowledge of ^hroughaii 
harmonies and rhythms; otherwise, how can they ever know this, 
whether a melody would be rightly sung to the Dorian mode, 
or to the rhythm which the poet has assigned to it ? 

Cle, Clearly they cannot. 

Ath, The many are ridiculous in imagining that they know 
what is in proper harmony and rhythm, and what is not, 
when they can only be made to sing and step in rhythm 
by force; it never occurs to them that they are ignorant of 
what they are doing. Now every melody is right when it has 
suitable harmony and rhythm, and wrong when unsuitable. 

VOL. v. E 
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Ch. That is most certain. 

Ath. But can a man who does not know a thinp^, as we 
were saying, know that the thing is right? 

Ch\ Impossible. 

Ath, Then now, as would appear, wc are making the dis¬ 
covery that our newly-appointed choristtu’s, whom we hereby 
invite and, although they arc thtdr own masters, compel to sing, 
must be educated to such au extent as to be abltj to follow 
the steps of the rliythm and tlu^ notes of the song, that they 
may know the haniKmit^s and rhythms, and be a])le to select 
what are suitable for m(‘n of tlun'r agt^ and character to sing; 
and may sing them, and have innocent plea.surcj from their 
own performance, and also Ic'ad younger men to welcome 
with dutiful (kdight good dispositions. Having siudi training, 
they will attain a mon? accurate^ knowk'dge than falls to the 
lot of the common people, or (‘vc‘n of tlu^ poets themselves* 
For the poet lujed not know third point, viz. whether the 
imitation is good or not, though lu^ can hardly h(dj> knowing 
the laws of nu‘lo(Iy and rhythm. But tlu^ aged chorus must 67 
know all tlu^ thnv, that tlu^y may ch()os(^ tlu‘ In^st, and that 
which is n<xir(‘St to the h(‘st; ft)r otluTwise they will never be 
able to charm the souls of young men in tlu^ way of virtue. 
And now the original design of the argument which was 
intended to bring ckK|uent aid to the Chorus of Dionysus, 
has been accompli.shed to the best of our ability, and let us 
see whether wc were right: - I should imagine that a drink¬ 
ing assembly is likely to hecomt‘ more and more tumultuous 
as the drinking goes on : this, as we were saying at first, will 
certainly be th(^ cas(b 

Cli\ Certainly, 

Ath. Every man has a more than natural elevation ; his 
heart is glad within him, and he will say anything and will be 
re.strained by nobody at such a time; he fancies that he is 
able to rule over himself and all mankind. 

CU\ Quite true. 

Ailu Were we not saying that on such occasions the souls 
of the drinkers become like iron heated in the fire, and grow 
softer and younger, and are easily moulded by him who knows 
how to educate and fashion them, just as when they were 
young, and that this fashioner of them is the same who 
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prescribed for them in the days of their youth, viz. the good 
legislator; and that he ought to enact laws of the banquet, 
which, when a man is confident, bold, and impudent, and 
unwilling to wait his turn and have his share of silence and 
speech, and drinking and music, will change his character 
into the opposite—such laws as will infuse into him a just 
and noble fear, which will take up arms at the approach of 
insolence, being that divine fear which we have called rever¬ 
ence and shame ? 

Cle. True. 

Ath. And the guardians of these laws and fellow-workers 
with them are the calm and sober generals of the drinkers ; 
and without their help there is greater difficulty in fighting 
against drink than in fighting against enemies when the 
commander of an army is not himself calm; and he who is 
unwilling to obey them and the commanders of Dionysiac 
feasts who are more than sixty years of age, shall suffer 
a disgrace as great as he who disobeys military leaders, or 
even greater. 

Cle. Right. 

Ath. If, then, drinking and amusement were regulated in 
this way, would not the companions of our revels be im- 
572 proved ? they would part better friends than they were, and 
not, as now, enemies. Their whole intercourse would be 
regulated by law and observant of it, and the sober would be 
the leaders of the drunken. 

Cle. I think so too, if drinking were regulated as you 
propose. 

Ath. Let us not then simply censure the gift of Dionysus 
as bad and unfit to be received into the State. For wine 
has many excellences, and one pre-eminent one, about 
which th,ere is a difficulty in speaking to the many, from a 
fear of their misconceiving and misunderstanding what is 
said. 

Cle. To what do you refer? 

Ath. There is a tradition or story, which has somehow 
crept about the world, that Dionysus was robbed of his wits 
by his stepmother Here, and that out of revenge he inspires 
Bacchic furies and dancing madnesses in others ; for which 
reason he gave men wine. Such traditions concerning the 
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Gods I leave to those who think that they may be safely 
uttered ’; I only know that no animal at birth is mature or 
perfect in intelligence; and in the intermediate period, in 
which he has not yet acquired his own proper sense, he 
rages and roars without rhyme or reason; and when he has 
once got on his legs he jumps about without rhyme or reason ; 
and this, as you will remember, has been already said by us 
to be the origin of music and gymnastic \ 

Cle. To be sure, I remember. 

Ath. And did we not say that the sense of harmony and 
rhythm sprang from this beginning among men, and that 
Apollo and the Muses and Dionysus were the Gods whom we 
had to thank for them ? 

Ch, Certainly. 

Ath. The other story implied that wine was given man out 
of revenge, and in order to make him mad; but our present 
doctrine, on the contrary, is, that wine was given him as 
a balm, and in order to implant modesty in the soul, and 
health and strength in the body. 

Cle. That, Stranger, is precisely what was said. 

Ath. Then half the subject may now be considered to have 
been discussed ; shall we proceed to the consideration of the 
other half? 

Cle. What is the other half, and how do you divide the 
subject? 

Ath. The whole choral art is also in our view the whole of 
education; and of this art, rhythms and harmonies form the 
part which has to do with the voice. 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. The movement of the body has rhythm in common 
with the movement of the voice, but gesture is peculiar to it, 
whereas song is simply the movement of the voice., 

Cle. Most true. 

Ath. And the sound of the voice which reaches and edu- 67 
cates the soul, we have ventured to term music. 

Cle. We were right. 

Ath. And the movement of the body, when regarded as an 
amusement, we termed dancing; but when extended and 

^ Cp. Euthyph. 6 , ff.; Rep. ii. 378; iii. 388, 408 C. 

^ Supra, 653 D, E. 



Pleasures may be allowed; but must be under control. 

pursued with a view to the excellence of the body, this 
scientific training may be called gymnastic. 

Cle, Exactly. 

Ath. Music, which was one half of the choral art, may be 
said to have been completely discussed. Shall we proceed to 
the other half or not ? What would you like ? 

Cle, My good friend, when you are talking with a Cretan 
and Lacedaemonian, and we have discussed music and not 
gymnastic, what answer are either of us likely to make to 
such an enquiry ? 

Ath, An answer is contained in your question; and I un¬ 
derstand and accept what you say not only as an answer, but 
also as a command to proceed with gymnastic. 

Cle. You quite understand me; do as you say. 

Ath, I will; and there will not be any difficulty in speaking 
intelligibly to you about a subject with which both of you are 
far more familiar than with music. 

Cle. There will not. 

Ath. Is not the origin of gymnastics, too, to be sought in 
the tendency to rapid motion which exists in all animals; 
man, as we were saying, having attained the sense of rhythm, 
created and invented dancing; and melody arousing and 
awakening rhythm, both united formed the choral art ? 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. And one part of this subject has been already dis¬ 
cussed by us, and there still remains another to be dis¬ 
cussed ^ ? 

Cle. Exactly. 

Ath. I have first a final word to add to my discourse about 
drink, if you will allow me to do so. 

Cle. What more have you to say ? 

Ath. t should say that if a city seriously means to adopt 
the practice of drinking under due regulation and with a view 
to the enforcement of temperance, and in like manner, and 
on the same principle, will allow of other pleasures, designing 
to gain the victory over them—in this way all of them may 
be used. But if the State makes drinking an amusement 
only, and whoever likes may drink whenever he likes, and 
674 with whom he likes, and add to this any other indulgences, 
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I shall never agree or allow that this city or this man should 
practise drinking. I would go farther than the Cretans and 
Lacedaemonians, and am disposed rather to the law of the 
Carthaginians, that no one while he is on a campaign should 
be allowed to taste wine at all, but that he should drink 
water during all that time, and that in the city no slave, male 
or female, should ever drink wine; and that no magistrates 
should drink during their year of office, nor should pilots of 
vessels or judges while on duty taste wine at all, nor any 
one who is going to hold a consultation about any matter of 
importance ; nor in the day-time at all, unless in consequence 
of exercise or as medicine; nor again at night, when any 
one, either man or woman, is minded to get children. There 
are numberless other cases also in which those who have 
good sense and good laws ought not to drink wine, so that if 
what I say is true, no city will need many vineyards. Their 
husbandry and their way of life in general will follow an 
appointed order, and their cultivation of the vine will be the 
most limited and the least common of their employments. 
And this. Stranger, shall be the crown of my discourse about 
wine, if you agree. 

Cle, Excellent: we agree. 



BOOK III. 


76 Athenian Stranger, Enough of this. And what, then, is to 
be regarded as the origin of government? Will not a man 
be able to judge of it best from a point of view in which he 
may behold the progress of states and their transitions to 
good or evil ? 

Cleinias. What do you mean ? 

Ath, I mean that he might watch them from the point of 
view of time, and observe the changes which take place in 
them during infinite ages. 

CIr, How so? 

Ath. Why, do you think that you can reckon tlu‘ time 
wliich has elapst^d since cities first t'xistcd and num \V(.‘rt' 
citizens of them ? 

Cle. Hardly. 

Ath. But you are sur(‘ that it must be vast and incah 
culable ? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And have not thousands and thousands of cities 
come into being during this peudod and as many perished? 
And has not each of them had evtmy form of government 
many times over, now growing larger, now smaller, and again 
improving or declining? 

(ic. To be sure. 

Ath. Let us (auleavour to ascertain the cause of these 
changers; for that will probably explain the first origin 
and development of forms of government 
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The destructions and renewals of mankind. 

Cle. Very good. You shall endeavour to impart your 
thoughts to us, and we will make an effort to understand 
you. 

Ath. Do you believe that there is any truth in ancient 67 
traditions ? 

Clc. What traditions ? 

Aih. The traditions about the many destructions of man¬ 
kind which have been occasioned by deluges and pestilences, 
and in many other ways, and of the survival of a remnant? 

Cle. Every one is disposed to believe them. 

Ath. Let us consider one of them, that which was caused 
by the famous deluge. 

Clc. What are we to observe about it ? 

Ath. I mean to say that those who then escaped would only 
be hill shepherds,-'-small sparks of the human race preserved 
on the tops of mountains. 

Cle. Clearly. 

Ath. Such survivors would necessarily he unacquainted 
with the arts and the various devices which are suggc‘stcd to 
the dwellers in cities by interest or ambition, and with all the 
wrongs which they contrive against one another. 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. Let us suppose, then, that the cities in the plain and 
on the sea-coast were utterly destroyed at that time. 

Cle. Very good. 

Ath. Would not all implements have then i)erished and 
every other excellent invention of political or any other sort 
of wisdom have utterly disaj>pear(.‘d ? 

Lie. Why, yes, my friend; and if things had always con¬ 
tinued as they are at present ordered, how could any discovery 
have ever been made even in the least particular? For it is 
evident that the arts were unknown during ten thousand 
times ten thousand years. And no more than a thousand 
or two thousand years have elapsed since the discoveries 
of Daedalus, Orpheus and Palamedes, -since Marsyas and 
Olympus invented music, and Amphion the lyre, not to 
speak of numberless other inventions which are but of 
yesterday. 

Ath. Have you forgotten, Cleinias, the name of a friend 
who is really of yesterday? 



The survivors in the mountains, 

Cle, I suppose that you mean Epimcnidcsh 

Atk, The saniC; my friend ; he does indeed far overleap 
the heads of all mankind by his invention ; for lu? carried 
out in practice, as you declare, what of oki Hesiod^ only 
preached. 

Cle. Yes, according to our tradition. 

Ath. After the great destruction, may w(' not suppt).se that 
the state of man was something of this sort: In tlu‘ begin¬ 
ning of things there was a fearful illimitable desert and a 
vast expanse of land; a herd or two of ox(‘n would be tlie 
only survivors of the animal world ; aiul there might be a f<nv 
5/8 goats, these too hardly enough to maintain the slu'pherds 
who tended them ? 

Cie. I'rue. 

yUh. And of cities or governments or legislation, about 
which we are now talking, do you suppose that tlu’y tandd 
have any recollection at all ? 

Clci None whatever. 

Ath, And out of this state of things has there not sprung 
all that we now are and have: cities and governments, and 
arts and laws, and a great deal of vi('t* and a great deal of 
virtue ? 

Cle, What do you mean V 

Ath. Why, my good fricaul, how can we possibly suppose 
that those who knew nothing of all the good and evil of eiti(*s 
could have attained their full developnumt, whether of virtue 
or of vice ? 

Cle, I understand your m(‘aning, and you are (|uite right. 

Ath, But, as time advanced and the race multiplied, the 
world came to be what the workl is. 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. Doubtless the change* was not made* all in a moment, 
but little by little, during a v(*ry long period of time. 

Cle. A highly probable supposition. 

Ath. At first, they would have a natural ft*ar ringing in 
their ears which would prevent tlu*ir descending from the 
heights into the plain. 

Cle. Of course. 

Ath. Ihe fewness of the survivors at that time would have 

^ Cj). i. i).\i D. i WorJsH imti 11. 
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made them all the more desirous of seeing one another; but 
then the means of travelling cither by land or sea had been 
almost entirely lost, as I may say, with the loss of the arts, 
and there was great difficulty in getting at one another; for 
iron and brass and all metals were jumbled together and had 
disappeared in the chaos ; nor was there any possibility of 
extracting ore from them ; and they had scarcely any means 
of felling timber. Even if you suppose that some imple¬ 
ments might have been preserved in the mountains, they 
must quickly have worn out and vanished, and there would 
be no more of them until the art of metallurgy had again 
revived. 

CU\ There could not liave been. 

Ath. In how many generations would this be attained ? 

Cl(\ Clearly, not for many generations. 

Ath. During this period, and for some time afterwards, all 
the arts which recpiire iron and brass and the like would 
disappear. 

Qi\ Certainly. 

Ath. Faction and war would also have died out in those 
days, and for many reasons. 

Clc. 11 ow would that be? 

Ath. In the first place, the desolation of these primitive 
men would create in them a feeling of afiection and good¬ 
will towards one another; and, secondly, they would have no 
occasion to quarrel about their subsistence, for they would 
have pasture in abundance, except just at first, and in some 6 
particular cases ; and from their ])asturG-land they would 
obtain the greater part of their food in a primitive age, 
having plenty of milk and flesh ; moreover th(?y would i)ro- 
curc other food by the chase, not to be dc.spised either in 
quantity or quality. They would also have abundance of 
clothing, and bcxlding, and dwelling.s, and utensils either 
capable of standing on the fire or not; for the plastic and 
weaving arts do not require any use of iron : and God has 
given these two arts to man in order to provide him with all 
such things, that, when reduced to the last extremity, the 
human race may still grow and increase. Hence in those 
days mankind were not very poor; nor was poverty a cause 
of difference among them ; and rich they could not have 
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No need as yet of a lazvgivcr. 

been; having neither gold nor silver :—such at that time was 
their condition. And the community which has neither 
poverty nor riches will always have the noblest principles; 
in it there is no insolence or injustice^ nor, again, are there 
any contentions or envyings. And therefore they were good, 
and also because they were what is called .simple-minded ; 
and when they were told about good and evil, they in their 
simplicity believed what they heard to be very truth and 
practised it. No one had the wit to su.spect another of a 
falsehood, as men do now; but what they ht'ard about Gods 
and men they believed to be true, and lived accordingly; and 
therefore they were in all respects such as we have described 
them. 

Cle. That quite accords with my views, and with those of 
my friend here. 

Ath. Would not many generations living on in a .sinipfe 
manner, although ruder, perhaps, and more ignorant of the 
arts generally, and in particular of tliose of land or naval 
warfare, and likewise of otluu* arts, tc‘rm(‘d in cities legal 
practices and party conflicts, and including all conceivable 
ways of hurting one another in word and dc^ed; although 
inferior to those who lived before the dt‘lug(‘, or to the men 
of our day in these respects, would they not, I .say, be simpler 
and more manly, and also more temperate and altogether 
more just? The reason has been already explained. 

Cle, Very true. 

Ath, I should wisli you to undtu'stand that what has pre¬ 
ceded and what is about to follow, has Ixhui, and will be .said, 
f8owith the intention of explaining what need the men of that 
time had of laws, and who wa.s their lawgiver. 

Cle. And thus far what you have .said has l)een very well 
said. 

Ath, They could hardly have wanted lawgivers as yet; 
nothing of that sort was likely to have existed in their days, 
for they had no letters at thi.s early period ; they lived by 
habit and the customs of their aneestor.s, as they are called. 

Cle. Probably. 

Ath. But there was already existing a form of government 
which, if I am not mistaken, is generally termed a lordship, 
and this still remains in many places, both among Hellenes 
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and barbarians\ and is the government which is declared by 
Homer to have prevailed among the Cyclopes :— 

‘ They have neither councils nor judgments, but they dwell in hollow caves 
on the tops of high mountains, and every one gives law to his wife and children, 
and they do not busy themselves about one another”^.’ 

Cle. That seems to be a charming poet of yours; I have 
read some other verses of his, which are very clever; but I 
do not know much of him, for foreign poets are very little 
read among the Cretans. 

Meg. But they are in Lacedaemon, and he appears to be 
the prince of them all; the manner of life, however, which he 
describes is not Spartan, but rather Ionian, and he seems 
quite to confirm what you are saying, when he traces up 
the ancient state of mankind by the help of tradition to 
barbarism. 

Ath. Yes, he does confirm it; and we may accept his 
witness to the fact that such forms of government sometimes 
arise. 

Cle. We may. 

Ath. And were not such states composed of men who had 
been dispersed in single habitations and families by the poverty 
which attended the devastations; and did not the eldest then 
rule among them, because with them government originated 
in the authority of a father and a mother, whom, like a flock 
of birds, they followed, forming one troop under the patri¬ 
archal rule and sovereignty of their parents, which of all 
sovereignties is the most just ? 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. After this they came together in greater numbers, and 
increased the size of their cities, and betook themselves to 
husbandry, first of all at the foot of the mountains, and made 65 
enclosures of loose walls and works of defence, in order to 
keep off wild beasts; thus creating a single large and com¬ 
mon habitation. 

Cle. Yes; at least we may suppose so. 

Ath. There is another thing which would probably happen. 

Cle. What? 

Ath. When these larger habitations grew up out of the 
lesser original ones, each-of the lesser ones would survive in 
^ Cp. Arist. Pol. i. 2, §§ 6, 7. 2 Qdyss. ix. 112, fF. 
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the larger; every family would be under the rule of the 
eldest, and, owing to their separation from one another, 
would have peculiar customs in things divine and human, 
which they would have received from their several parents 
who had educated them; and these customs would incline 
them to order, when the parents had the clement of order in 
their nature, and to courage, when they had the element of 
courage. And they would naturally stamp upon their chil¬ 
dren, and upon their children^s children, their own likings'; 
and, as we are saying, they would line! their way into the 
larger society, having already their own peculiar laws. 

Cle. Certainly. 

AtJu And every man surely likes his own laws best, and 
the laws of others not so well. 

Cle. True. 

• Ath. Then now wc seem to have stumbled upon the be¬ 
ginnings ^of legislation. 

Cle. Exactly. 

Ath. The next step will be that thes(‘ persons who have 
met together, will select some arbiters, who will review the 
laws of all of them, and will publicly lU’esc'Ut such as they 
approve to the chiefs who lead the tribes, and who are in a 
manner their kings, allowing them to choose those" which 
they think best. I'hese persons will th(unselv(‘s be call(*d 
legislators, and will appoint th<^ magistrat(\s, framing some 
sort of aristocracy, or perhaps monarchy, out of tlie dynastit'S 
or lordships, and in this altered state of the government th(‘y 
will live. 

Cle. Yes, that would bc" tlic natural ord(‘r of things. 

Ath. Then, now let us speak of a third form of gc^vernment, 
in which all other forms and conditions of polities and cities 
concur. 

Cle. What is that? 

Ath. The form which in fact Homer indicates as following 
the second. This third form arose wlien, as he says, Dar- 
danus founded Dardania: 

^ For not as yet had the holy Ilium been built on the plain to be a city of 
speaking men; but they were still dwelling at tlie foot of many-foimtaincd 
TdaV 
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For indeed, in those verses, and in what he said of llit' 
Cyclopes, he speaks the words of God and nature; for potds 
are a divine racc\ and often in their strains, by tlic aid of the 
Muses and the Graces, they attain truth. 

C/r. Yes. 

yi//i. Then now let us proceed with the rest of our tale, 
which will probably be found to illustrate in sonu^ degree our 
proposed design : Shall we do so ? 

C/e, By all means. 

yt/A, Ilium was built, when they had descendt‘d from tiu' 
mountain, in a large and fair plain, on a sort of low hill, 
watered by many rivers descending from Ida. 

C/r, Such is the tradition. 

yl//i. And we mu.st suppose this event to hav<r taken place 
many ages after tlu‘ dtduge ? 

C/e, Yes ; many ages must have elapsed, 

yl//i. A mamdlous forgetfulne.ss of the fornun* dc'.struction 
would appear to have come over them, wlum they placed 
their town right under numerous stnMins flowing from the 
heights, trusting for their security to not very high hills, 
either. 

C/e, 'Fhere must have been a long interval, cltMrly. 

yl/A, And, as population increased, many other cities would 
begin to be inhabited. 

C/e, Doubtless. 

A/A. Those cities made war against 'Froy-- by .sea as well 
as land—for at that time men were ceasing to be afraid of 
the sea. 

C/e, Clearly. 

A/A. 'Fhe Achaeans remained ten years, and overthrew 
'Froy. 

C/e, True. 

A/A. And during the ten years in which the Achaeans 
were besieging Ilium, the homes of the besiegers were 
falling into an evil plight. Their youth revolted; and 
when the .soldiers returned to their own cities and families, 
they did not receive them properly, and as they ought to 
have done, and numerous deaths, murders, exiles, were the 


^ Omitting ivB<t(x,<frtK6v. 
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consequence. The exiles came again, under a new name, 
no longer Achacans, but Dorians, -a name which thc^y de¬ 
rived from Dorieus; for it was he wlio gathered them 
together. The rest of the story is told by you Lacedae¬ 
monians as part of the history of Sparta. 

Meg. To be sure. 

Ath. Thus, after digressing from the original subject of 
laws into music and drinking-bouts, the argument has, ju’o- 
videntially, come back to the same point, and ^u'esents to u.s 
another handle. For we have reached the s(jttlement of 
S3 Lacedaemon; which, as you truly say, is in laws and in 
institutions the sister of Crete. And wc‘ ar(‘ all the better 
for the digression, because we have gon(‘ through various 
governments and settlenu'nts, and have lu^tai prest^nt at th(^ 
foundation of a first, second, and third state, succeeding one 
another in infinite time. And n('>w there ap])ears on the 
horizon a fourth state or nation which was onc(‘ in process 
of settlement and has continuc^d settk^d to this day. If, out 
of all this, we are able to discern what is wc ‘11 or ill settled, 
and what laws are the salvation and what are th(^ destruction 
of cities, and what changes would make a .state happy, O 
Megillus and Cleinias, we may now Ix'gin again, unk’.ss we 
have some fault to find witli the previous discussion. 

Meg. If some God, Stranger, would promi.se us that our 
new enquiry about legislation would be as good and full as 
the present, I would go a great way to hear such another, 
and would think that a day as long as this and W(‘ ar(‘ now 
approaching the longest day of the year was too sliort for 
the discussion. 

Ath. Then I suppose that we must consicku* this subject? 

Meg. Certainly. 

Ath. Let us place ourselves in thought at the moment 
when Lacedaemon and Argos and Messene and the r(‘st of 
the Peloponnesus were all in complete subjection, Megillus, 
to your ancestors; for afterwards, as the legend informs us, 
they divided their army into three portions, and settled three 
cities, Argos, Messene, Lacedaemon. 

Meg. True. 

Ath. Temenus was the king of Argos, Cresplumtes of 
Messene, Proclcs and Eurysthenes of I.acedaemon. 
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Meg. Certainly. 

Afh, To these kings all the men of that day made oath 
that they would assist them, if any one subverted their 
kingdom. 

Meg. True. 

Aih. But can a kingship be destroyed, or was any other 
form of government ever destroyed, by any but the rulers 
themselves? No indeed, by Zeus. Have we already for¬ 
gotten what was said a little while ago^ ? 

M(g. No. 

Aih. And may we not now further confirm what was then 
mentioned? For we have come upon facts which have 
brought us back again to the same principle; so that, in 
resuming the discussion, we shall not be enquiring about an 6 
empty tluiory, but about events which actually happened. 
The case was as follows; -Three royal heroes made oath 
to three cities which were under a kingly government, and 
the cities to the kings, that both rulers and subjects should 
govern and be governed according to the laws which were 
common to all of them ; the rulers promised that as time 
and the race went forward they would not make their rule 
more arbitrary; and the subjects said that, if the rulers 
observed these conditions, they would never subvert or 
permit others to subvert those kingdoms ; the kings were 
to assist kings and peoples when injured, and the peoples 
were to assist people.s and kings in like manner. Is not 
this the fact ? 

Meg. Y es. 

Aih. And the three states to whom these laws were given, 
whether their kings or any others were the authors of them, 
had therefore the greatest security for the maintenance of 
their constitutions? 

Meg. What security? 

Ath. That the other two states were always to come to the 
rescue against a rebellious third. 

Meg. True. 

Aih. Many persons say that legislators ought to impose 
such laws as the mass of the people will be ready to receive ; 


* Cp, supra^ 683 D, K, 
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but this is just as if one were to command j^ymnnstic mast(n‘s in, 
or physicians to treat or cure their pupils or patients in an 
agreeable manner. 

Meg, Exactly. 

Ath, Whereas the physician may ort<m be too happy if 
he can restore health, and make the body whoh', without 
any very great infliction of pain. 

Meg, Certainly. 

Ath, There was also another advantag(' possessial hy the 
men of that day, which greatly lightened the task of passing 
laws b 

Meg, What advantage? ? 

Ath. The legislators of that day, winm they (‘cpializetl pro¬ 
perty, escaped the great accusation which generally aristas in 
legislation, if a person attcm[)ts to disturb tin* possession of 
land, or to abolish debts, because' he* s<*('s that without this 
reform there can never ]>e any real ecjuality. Now, in NVmHuh 
general, when the legislator attemj>ts to make' a lunv S(‘t- 
tlement of such matters, itvvvy oik^ me<’ts him with th(‘ cry, 
that 'he is not to disturb v<‘sted intt'n'sts/* declaring with 
imprecations that he is introducing agrarian laws and canecd- 
ling of debts, until a man is at his wits' end ; wluu'eas no one 
could quarrel with the Dorians for distributing the land, - 
there was nothing to hinder tlumi ; and as for <lc‘bts, tlu^ had 
none which were considerabU? or of old standing, 

Meg, Very true. 

Ath, But then, my good fn<uuls, why did tlie settlement Vm tlm 
and legislation of their country turn out so badly? 

85 Meg. How do you moan ; and why do you hlanm them ? wrm-.'rom 
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kingdoms, and (»f tlu'S(‘, two quickly 
corrupted their original constitution and laws, and tht? only 
one which remained was the Spartan. Kivt-n uahe 

Meg. The question wliich you ask is not easily answered. ,u’ms 
.Ath. And yet must be answeretl when we arc; enquiring "’’b ''‘=" 
about laws, this being our old man’s solx-r game of play, s 
whereby we beguile the way, a.s I was saying wlien we lirst 
set out on our journey‘b 

Meg, Certainly; and we must find out why this was. 

Ath, What laws are more worthy of our attention than 
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those which have regulated such cities? or what settlements 
of states are greater or more famous ? 

Meg. I know of none. 

AtJi. Can we doubt that your ancestors intendt*d these 
institutions not only for the protection of Pt*Ioponnesus, 
but of all the Hellenes, in case they were aitackt'd by the 
barbarian? For the inhabitants of tlie rc*gion about Ilium, 
when they provokt'd by tlieir insoleiua' tiu* 'Trojan war, 
relied upon the power of tlu' Assyrians and llu' Kmpire of 
Ninus, which still cxistt‘d and luul a great prestig<‘ ; the 
people of those days fearing llu‘ unit<*d Assyrian Kmpire 
just as we now fear the C*reat King. And tlu'seeond caj)ture 
of 'Troy was a serious ottenee against them, beeause 'Troy 
was a portion of th{‘ Assyrian Kmpin‘. 'To nuH*t tlu* danger 
the singhr army was distrihiiU'd hetw(‘<‘n thret* eitit's by the 
royal brothers, sons of lUd’aeU's, a fair devi('t‘, as it seemed, 
and a far better arrangeimuU than tlur e.xpt'dition against'Troy. 
For, firstly, the peopltt of that day had, as tht'y thought, in tiu‘ 
Heraclidae better leader's than the Ft'k^pidat* ; in tlu‘ ne.xt 
place, tlu‘y considc‘red that their army was superior in valour 
to that vvhieh went against 'Troy; fur, altht)Ugh tiu‘ latter 
conquered tlu: 'Trojans, tlu'V wert‘ ihemscdves <‘on<jU(*rc'd by 
the Heraclida<‘ Achaeans by Dorians. May we not suppose 
that this was the intcaititm with which tlu‘ men of those days 
framed th(‘ constitutions of their staters? 

Meg. QuiU' true. 

Aih. And would not men who had shan^d with one another C 
many dangers, and wtua* governed by a single rac(* of royal 
brothers, and had taken tlu‘ advice* oforaedt's, and in parti¬ 
cular of the Delphian Apollo, be liktdy tt) think that such 
states would be firmly and lastingly establislu‘d ? 

Meg. Of course they would. 

Atii. Yet these institutions, of which such great expecta¬ 
tions were entertained, seem to have all rapidly vanished 
away; with the exception, as I was saying, of that small part 
of them which existed in your land. And this third part 
havS never to this day ceased warring against the two others; 
whereas, if the original idea had been carried out, and they 
had agreed to be one, their power would have been invin¬ 
cible in war. 



a7id filial ruin of the alliance, 

Meg, No doubt. 

Ath. But what was the ruin of this glorious confederacy? 
Here is a subject well worthy of consideration. 

Meg. Certainly, no one will ever find nu)n‘ striking in¬ 
stances of laws or governments being thc‘ salvation or de¬ 
struction of great and noble interests, than an^ h<‘n‘ pre¬ 
sented to his view. 

A//i. Then now we seem to hav(.‘ happily arrivc‘d at a 
real and important question. 

Meg. Very true. 

Al/i. Did you never remark, sage friend, that all men, 
and we ourselves at this moment, oftc‘n fancy that they sc*e 
some beautiful thing which might have (‘n'ected vvonchu's if 
any one had only known how to make a right us{' of it 
in some way; and yet this mod(‘ of looking at things may 
turn out after all to be a mistaken an<I not aceordiiig to 
nature, either in our own cas(^ or in any othc*r? 

Meg. To what are you referring, and what do you mean? 

AlA. I was thinking of my own admiration of the afore.said 
Heracleid expedition, which was so nohl<*, and might have 
had such wonderful results for the Ilellen<\s, if <mly rightly 
used; and I was just laughing at myself. 

Meg. But were you not right and wis(.‘ in spt^aking as you 
did, and we in assenting to you ? 

Al/i. Perhaps; and y(‘t I cannot helj> obstu'ving that any 
one who secs anything great or powerful, iimmuliately has 
the feeling that—Hf tlu' owner only knew how U; use his 
great and noble possession, how happy would he be, and 
what great results would he achieve' I * 

>87 Meg. And would he not be justified ^ 

Ath. Reflect; in what point of view does this sort of praise 
appear just: first, in reference to the question in hand : If 
the then commanders had known how to arrange their army 
properly, how would they have attained success? Would 
hot this have been the way? 'I'hey would have bound them 
all firmly together and preserved them for ever, giving them 
freedom a.nd dominion at pleasure, combined with the power 
of doing in the whole world, Hellenic and barbarian, what¬ 
ever they and their descendants desired. What other aim 
would they have had ? 
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Meg, V'ery good. 

Ath, Suppose any one were in the same way to express 
his admiration at the sight of great wealth or family honour, 
or the like, he would praise them under the idea that through 
them he would attain either all or the greater and chief part 
of what he desires. 

Meg, He would. 

Ath, Well, now, and does not the argument show that 
there is one common desire of all mankind ? 

Meg, What is it? ^ 

Ath, The desire which a man has, that all things, if pos¬ 
sible,—at any rate, things human,—may come to pass in 
accordance with his soul’s desire. 

Meg, Certainly. 

Ath, And having this desire always, and at every time of 
life, in youth, in manhood, in age, he cannot help always 
praying for the fulfilment of it. 

Meg, No doubt. 

Ath, And we join in the prayers of our friends, and ask 
for them what they ask for themselves. 

Meg, We do. 

Ath, Dear is the son to the father—the younger to the 
elder. 

Meg, Of course. 

Ath, And yet the son often prays to obtain things which 
the father prays that he may not obtain. 

Meg, When the son is young and foolish, you mean ? 

Ath, Yes ; or when the father, in the dotage of age or the 
heat of youth, having no sense of right and justice, prays 
with fervour, under the influence of feelings akin to those of 
Theseus when he cursed the unfortunate Hippolytus, do you 
imagine that the son, having a sense of right and justice, will 
join in his father’s prayers? 

Meg. I understand you to mean that a man should not 
desire or be in a hurry to have all things according to his' 
wish, for his wish may be at variance with his reason. But 
every state and every individual ought to pray and strive for t 
wisdom. 

Ath, Yes; and I remember, and you will remember, what 
I said at first, that a statesman and legislator ought to ordain 



What is the greatest and loorst ignorance ? 

laws with a view to wisdom; while you were arguing that the 
good lawgiver ought to order all with a view to war. And to 
this I replied that there were four virtues, but that upon your 
view one of them only was the aim of legislation ; whereas 
you ought to regard all virtue, and especially that which 
comes first, and is the leader of all the rest- I mean wisdom 
and mind and opinion, having affection and desire in their 
train. And now the argument returns to the same i)(>int, 
and I say once more, in jest if you lik(‘, or in (earnest if you 
like, that the prayer of a fool is full of danger, being likedy to 
end in the opposite of what he desires. And if you would 
rather receive my words in earnest, I am willing that you 
should; and you will find, I suspect, as I have said already, 
that not cowardice was the cause of tlu^ ruin of thd Dorian 
kings and of their whole design, nor ignoranc(‘ of military 
matters, either on the part of the rulers or of their subjects; 
but their misfortunes were due to their gentTal dt'generacy, 
and especially to their ignorance of the most important 
human affairs. That was then, and is still, and always will 
be the case, as I will endeavour, if you will allow me, to 
make out and demonstrate as well as I am able to you who 
are my friends, in the course of the argument. 

C/e, Pray go on, Stranger; • compliments are troublesome, 
but we will show, not in word but in deed, how gn^atly wc 
prize your words, for we will give them our best attention; 
and that is the way in which a freeman best shows his 
approval or disapproval. 

Afe^. Excellent, Gleinias; let us do as you say, 

Cle, By all means, if Heaven wills. Go on. 

Aih, Well, then, proceeding in the same train of thought, 

I say that the greatest ignorance was the ruin of the Dorian 
power, and that now, as then, ignorance is ruin. And if this 
be true, the legislator must endeavour to implant wisdom in 
states, and banish ignorance to the utmost of his power. 

Cle. That is evident. 

89 Atli. Then now consider what is really the greatest igno¬ 
rance. I should like to know whether you and Megillus 
would agree with me in what I am about to say; for my 

opinion is- 

Cle, What? 
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Ath. That the greatest ignorance is when a man hates 
that which he nevertheless thinks to be good and noble, and 
loves and embraces that which he knows to be unrighteous 
and evil. This disagreement bc'twecn the sense of pleasure 
and the judgment of reason in the soul is, in my opinion, the 
worst ignorance; and also the greatest, because aficcting 
the great mass of the human soul; for the principle which 
feels pleasure and pain in the individual is like the mass or 
populace in a state. And when the soul is opposed to know¬ 
ledge, or opinion, or reason, which are her natural lords, that 
1 call folly, just as in the state, when tlur multitude rc'fuses to 
obey their rulers and the laws; or, again, in the individual, 
when fair reasonings have their habitation in the soul and 
yet do no good, but rather the reverse of good. All these 
cases I tei*m the worst ignorance, whether in individuals or 
in states. You will understand, Stranger, that I am speaking 
of something which is very diiferent from the ignorance of 
handicraftsmen. 

Cl(\ Yes, my friend, we understand and agrt*t'. 

Ath. Let us, th(‘n, in the first place declart* and atlirm that 
the citizen who does not know these things ought never to 
have any kind of authority entrusted to him : he must be 
stigmatized as ignorant, even though he be vcrst.‘d in calcu¬ 
lation and skilled in all sorts of accomplishments, and feats 
of mental dexterity; and the opposite ar(‘ to be called wise, 
even although, in the words of the proverb, they know 
neither how to read nor how to swim ; and to them, as to 
men of sense, authority is to be oommitUHl. For, () my 
friends, how can there be the least shadow of wisdom when 
there is no harmony? 'Fhere is none; hut the noblest and 
greatest of harmonies may be truly said to be the gr<.\atest 
wisdom ; and of this he is a partaker who lives according to 
reason ; whereas he who is devoid of reason is the destroyer 
of his house and the very opposite of a saviour of the state : 
he is utterly ignorant of political wisdom. Let this, then, as 
I was saying, be laid down by us. 

Ck. Let it be so laid down. 

Ath. I suppose that there must be rulers and subjects in 
states ? 

etc. Certainly. 



The principles of government. 
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Ath. And what are the principles on which men rule and 
obey in cities, whether great or small; and similarly in 
families? What are they, and how many in numix'r? Is 
there not one claim of authority which is always just, that of 
fathers and mothers and in general of progenitors to rule 
over their offspring ? 

Cle. There is. 

Ath. Next follows the principle that tlu* noble should rul(‘ 
over the ignoble; and, thirdly, that the elder should rule 
and the younger obey? 

Clc. To be sure. 

Ath. And, fourthly, that slaves should bo ruled, and their 
masters rule ? 

Cle. Of course. 

Ath. Fifthly, if I am not mistaken, ronu's tlu* prineipl(‘ 
that the stronger shall rule, and the wc'akcr Ix' ruled ? 

Cle. That is a rule not to be disobt‘yt*d. 

Ath. Yes, and a rule which pnwails very withdy among all 
creatures, and is according to nature, as tlu^ 'flu'ban poet 
Pindar once said ; and the sixth })rim'i|)le, and the greatest 
of all, is, that the wise should lead and eominaml, arul the 
ignorant follow and obey; and yet, () thou most wise Pindar, 
as I should reply to him, this surely is not contrary to nature, 
but according to nature, bcung the rule of law oven* willing 
subjects, and not a rule of compulsion. 

Cle. Most true. 

Ath. There is a seventh kind t)f rule whicli is awardtal by 
lot, and is dear to the Gods and a token of good fortutu*: he 
on whom the lot falls is a ruler, and lit' who fails in obtain¬ 
ing the lot goes away and is the subjt'ct; and this w<' aflirm 
to be quite just. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. ^Then now,’ as we say playfully to any of those who 
lightly undertake the making of laws, ' you see, legislator, 
the principles of government, lunv many they are, and that 
they are naturally oppost'cl to t'ach othtu*. 'Pliere we have 
discovered a fountain-head of seditions, to which you must 
attend. And, first, we will ask you to consider with us, how 
and in what respect the kings of Argos and Messene violated 
these our maxims, and ruined themselves and tlic great and 
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famous Hellenic power of the olden time. Was it because 
they did not know how wisely Hesiod spoke when he said 
that the half is often more than tlie whok.‘? His meaning 
was, that when to take the wliole vvtnild be dangerous, and 
to take the half would be tht‘ safe anti nuxltu'ate course, then 
the moderate or better was more than the immoderate or 
worse.’ 

Clc. Very triu‘. 

A til. And may we suppose* this immoderate spirit to be 
more fatal when found among kings than when among 
peoples ? 

Cli\ 'Fhe proba])ility is that ignoranct' will be a disorder 6< 
especially prevakait among kings, because they lead a proud 
and luxurious life. 

Ath. Is it not palpabk* that the chit‘f aim of the kings 
of that time was to giT the hviUT of the (established laws, and 
tliat they were not in harmony with tiu* princij)k‘s which 
they had agreed to obst^rvt* by word and oath ? 'fhis want 
of harmony may have had tin* appt‘arance of wisdom, but 
was nxilly, as wt* ass(*rt, tlu* grc'att^st igmn'ance, and utterly 
overthrew tlu* whokr (unpin! by dissonance and harsh discord. 

C7c. Very likt‘ly. 

AI/l Good ; aiul what measures ought tlu* legislator to 
have then taken in order to avert this calamity? 'Fruly 
there is no groat wnsdom in knowing, and no great dilTiculty 
in telling, after the evil has happent‘d ; but to have foreseen 
the remedy at the time would have taken a much wiser head 
than ours. 

Meg. What do you mean ? 

Aih. Any one who looks at what has occunaxl with you 
Lacedaemonians, Megillus, may easily know and may ea.sily 
say what ought to have been done at that time. 

Meg. Speak a little more clearly. 

Ath, Nothing can be clearer than the observation which I 
am about to make. 

Meg, What is it ? 

Ath. That if any one gives too great a power to anything, 
too large a sail to a vessel, too much food to the body, too 
much authority to the mind, and does not observe the mean, 
everything is overthrown, and, in the wantonness of excess, 



No wisdom in judging after the event. 

runs in the one case to disorders, and in the other to in¬ 
justice, which is the child of excess. I mean to say, my dear 
friends, that there is no soul of man, young and irresponsible, 
who will be able to sustain the temptation of arbitrary 
power—no one who will not, under such circumstances, b(‘- 
come filled with folly, that worst of disc'as(‘s, and be hated 
by his nearest and dearest friends: when this happens his 
kingdom is undermined, and all his powaa* vanislu’s from 
him. And great legislators who know tiu* mean should take 
heed of the danger. As far as W(‘ can gue.ss at this distance 
of time, what happened was as folknvs: - 

Meg. What? 

At/i. A God, who watched oveu' Sparta, s<‘eing into th(' 
future, gave you two families of kings instead of oik* ; and 
thus brought you more within the limits of mothu’ation. In 
the next place, some human wnsdom mingh'il with divine 
power, observing that tlu^ constitution of your government 
was still feverish and excitt‘d, tempt‘n*d your inborn stnaigth 
and pride of birth with the moderation which comes of ag(% 
>93 making the power of your twcnty-(ught (‘Idca-s (‘qual with that 
of the kings in the most important matters. Hut your third 
saviour, perceiving that y(nir goviuamumt was still sw'elling 
and foaming, and desinnis to impose a curb upon it, institute<l 
the Ephors, whose power he mad<‘ to r(‘s<-mhl<^ that of 
magistrates elected by lot; and by this arrangtummt tlu* 
kingly office, being compounded of the right elenuMUs and 
duly moderated, was preserved, and was tlu^ nutans of pre¬ 
serving all the rest. Since, if then* had been only the 
original legislators, Temenus, Cresphontt*s, and t!u*ir con¬ 
temporaries, as far as they W(‘re conceriu'd not <jven the 
portion of Aristodemus would have been pn^siu'ved ; for th<‘y 
had no proper experience in It'gislation, or tlu7 would surely 
not have imagined that oaths would moderat<* a youthful 
spirit invested with a power which might be conwvtvd into 
a tyranny. Now that God has instructtal us what sort of 
government would have been or will he lasting, there is no 
wisdom, as I have already said, in judging after the event ; 
there is no difficulty in learning from an (*xample which has 
already occurred. But if any one could have foreseen) all 
this at the time, and had been able to modtTate tlu* govenm* 
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ment of the three kingdoms and unite them into one, he 
might have saved all the excellent institutions which were 
then conceived; and no Persian or any other armament 
would have dared to attack us, or would have regarded 
Hellas as a power to be despi.scd. 

Ch\ True. 

Ath. There was .small credit to us, CUdnia.s, in defeating 
them; and the discredit wa.s, not that the conqiuTors did 
not win glorious victories botli by laiul and sea, but what, in 
my opinion, brought disci\‘dit wa.s, first of all, tlie circum¬ 
stance that of tlu' tlircu' cities one only fought on Ixdialf of 
Hellas, and the two otluu's were .so utterly good for nothing 
that the one was waging a mighty war against l-acedacmion, 
and was thus preventing her from renchnang assistance', while 
the city of Argos, which had the j)recedence at tlu* time of the 
distribution, w}u*n asked to aid in repelling tlu* barbarian, 
would not answer to tlu* call, or give aid. Many things 
might be told about Hellas in eoniu*.xion with that war 
which arc far from honourable* ; nor, inde(‘d, can we rightly 
say that Hellas repelh'd tlu* invader; f>r the truth i.s, that 
unle.s.s the Athenians and Lacetlat'monians, acting in concc'rt, 
had wardc'd off the impending yoke*, all the tribes of Hellas 6^ 
would have been fused in a chaos of Hell(*nes mingling with 
one another, of barbarians mingling with Helh'nes, and 
Hellenes with barbarians; ju.st as nations who arc now sub¬ 
ject to the Persian power, owing to unnatural separations 
and combinations of them, art* dispersed and scattered, and 
live misc'rably. These, Cleinias and Megillus, are the re¬ 
proaches which we have to make against stati*smen and 
legislators, as they are called, pa.st and prc*sent, if we would 
analyze the causes of their failure, and find out what (‘Ise 
might have been done. We .said, for instanc<*, just now, 
that there ought to be no great and unmix(‘d }u>wers; and 
this was under the idea that a state ought to be free and wise 
and harmonious, and that a legislator ought to legislate with 
a view to this end. Nor i.s there any rea.son to Ik* surprised 
at our continually proposing aims for the legislator which 
appear not to be always the same ; but we should consider 
when wc say that tcmperanct* is to be the aim, or wisdom 
is to be the aim, or friend.ship is to be the aim, that all 



Monarchy and democracy to be tempered by each other, 

these aims are really the same; and if so a variety in the 
modes of expression ought not to disturb us. 

Cle. Let us resume the argument in that spirit. And now, 
speaking of friendship and wisdom and freedom, I wisli that 
you would tell me at what, in your opinion, the h‘gisIator 
should aim. 

Ath. Hear me, then : there lire, two motlnu’ forms of states 
from which the rest may be truly said to h(‘ derivcnl; aiul 
one of them may be called monarchy and th<* otlun- dcano- 
cracy: the Persians have the highest form of the ont', and 
we of the other; almost all th(‘ n^st, as 1 was saying, nre 
variations of these. Now, if you an* to have liberty and tin* 
combination of friendship witli wisdom, you must havt* both 
these forms of government in a iiu'asun*; tin* argunu'nt em¬ 
phatically declares that no city can be W(‘ll goV(‘rn<*d which 
is not made up of both '. 

Cle, Impossible. 

Ath, Neither the one, if it b(‘ t*xchisively and exc<*ssiv(*ly 
attached to monarchy, nor the other, if it In* similarly attaciu'd 
to freedom, observes moderation, but your states, the La¬ 
conian and Cretan, have more of it; and tlu* sanu* was the 
case with the Athenians and Persians of old time, but now 
they have less. Shall I tell you why? 

194 Cle. By all means, if it will tc*nd to tdurulate our subjc*ct. 

Ath, Hear, then: -There was a tinu* when the Persians 
had more of the state which is a nu'an between slavtn-y and 
freedom. In the reign of Cyrus tlu'y were fn'c'inen and also 
lords of many others: the rulers gave* a shan* ol* freedom io 
the subjects, and being treaU‘d as <*(|uals, tin* soldiers wen* 
on better terms with their g(‘iu'rals, and showetl i}u‘ms(*lves 
more ready in the hour of dang<‘r. And il' tlu*n* was any 
wise man among them, who was able to giv<* good counsel, 
he imparted his wisdom to the public; for the king was 
not jealous, but allowed him full liberty of .spt*ech, and 
gave honour to those who Cf)ul(i advise him in any matter. 
And the nation waxed in all resj)(*cts, because there was 
freedom and friendship and communion of mind among 
them. 

C/e,. That certainly appears to have been the* case. 

‘ C'p. infra, vi. 756 K ; Arist. Fol. ii. 6, § iH, 
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2"hc chUdrcn of Cyrus spoilt by ludidg-cncc. 

Alh. How, then, was this advantage lost under Cambyses, 
and again recovered under Darius ? Shall I try to divine ? 

Clc. The enquiry, no doubt, has a bearing upon our subject 

Ath. I imagine that Cyrus, though a great and patriotic 
general, had never given his mind to education, and never 
attended to the order of his household. 

CI(\ What makes you say so ? 

Ath. I think that from his youth uj>wards he was a soldier, 
and entrusted the education of his childnai to the women ; 
and tlicy brought them up from their childhood as the 
favourites of fortune, who were bh'ssed already, and needed 
no more blessings, d'hey thought that tlu^y WH‘re happy 
enough, and that no one should h(‘ alIoW(‘d to oppose them 
in any way, and they compellt‘d every oiu; to })raise all that 
they said or did. This wa.s how they brought them up. 

Cl(\ A .splendid education truly ! 

Ath. Such an one as woimm W('r(‘ likely to give thcmi, and 
especially princcssses who had n'cently grown rich, and in the 
absence of the men, too, who W(‘re oeeupit'd in wars and 
dangers, and had no time to look after them. 

C!r. What WH)ultl you expect ? 

Ath. I'heir father had possessions of catlU? and sheep, and 
many herds of men and other animals ; but he did not con- 6< 
sider that those to whom he was about to make them over 
were not trained in hi.s own calling, which was Ihrrsian; for 
the Persians are shepherds - sons of a rugged land, which 
is a stern mother, and well fitted to produce a sturdy race 
able to live in the open air and go without slec'p, and also to 
fight, if fighting is required k He did n<;t observe that his 
sons were trained differently; through the st)-ealled blessing 
of being royal they were educat<?d in the Median fashion by 
women and eunuchs, which led to th<‘ir becoming such as 
people do become when they are brought up imreproved. 
And so, after the death of Cyrus, his sons, in the fulness of 
luxury and licence, took the kingdom, and first one slew the 
other because he could not endure a rival; and, afterwards, 
the slayer himself, mad with wine and brutality, lost his king¬ 
dom through the Modes and the Eunuch, as they called him, 
who despised the folly of Cambyses. 

^ C']). Arist. Col. vil. § lo. 



Da7'U{s was 7iot histructcd by the nnstake of Cyrus. 

Cle. So runs the tale, and such probably wt're the facts. 

Ath. Yes; and the tradition says, that the einpin^ came 
back to the Persians, through Darius and the sevcai chiefs. 

Cle. True. 

Ath. Let us note the rest of th(' st(my. ()!)st‘rv(', that 
Darius was not the son of a king, and had not receivt‘d a 
luxurious education. When he came to tlu‘ throm*, being 
one of the seven, he divided the country into srwu ])ortions, 
and of this arrangement there arc sonu‘ shadowy ivners still 
remaining; he made laws upon tin* ]u*incipU‘ of introdinang 
universal equality in the order of tlu' stab', aiul he canbodital 
in his laws the settlement of the tribute' which < yrus pro¬ 
mised,—thus creating a fec'ling of fritmdship and ('onununity 
among all the Persians, and attaching the peo]>l(’ to him with 
money and gifts. Hence his armit*s cluM'rfully ac^juired for 
him countries as large as those which Cyrus had hdt b(*hin<I 
him. Darius was succeeded by his son X<Txes ; and he* 
again was brought up in the royal and luxurious iashitm. 
Might we not most justly say: ^ () Darius, how cam<* you to 
bring up Xerxes in the same way in which Cyrus bn night up 
Cambyses, and not to see his fatal mistake ? ’ Vuv Xerxes, 
being the creation of the .same education, nud with nuu'h tiu' 
same fortune as Cambys(^s; and from that tinu* until now 
there has never been a really great king among the Persians, 
although they arc all called Great. And their degtmeraey is 
not to be attributed to chanct.y as I maintain ; tlu* n^ason is 
rather the evil life which is g(‘nerally h*d by Iht' sons td* very 
596 rich and royal persons; for nev<n* will boy or man, young tn* 
old, excel in virtue, who lias Ixjen thus educated. And this, 
I say, is what the legislator has to consider, and what at the 
present moment has to be considen'd by us. justly may 
you, O Lacedaemonian.s, be prais(‘d, in that you do not give 
special honour or a special education tt) wealth rather than 
to poverty, or to a royal rather than to a private station, 
where the divine and inspired lawgiver has not originally 
commanded them to be given. For no man ought to hax^e 
pre-eminent honour in a state because lu‘ surpasses others in 
wealth, any more than bccau.se he is swuft of foot or fair or 
strong, unless he have some virtue in him ; nor even if lur 
have virtue, unless he have this particular virtue' of temipea’ance. 
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The virtues inseparable from tempei^inee. 

Mer;, What do you niean^ Stranger ? 

Aih. I suppose that courage is a part of virtue ? 

Meg. To be siirth 

Ath. Then, now lu^ar and juclgt* for yourstdf: Would you 
like to have ft)r a ft'llow-lodger or ntdghbour a vtu-y courageous 
man, who had no control over hinis{‘ir? 

Meg. I leavtui forbid ! 

Atiu Or an artist, who was cU'vm* in his ]>rofession, but a 
rogue ? 

Mvg. Chu'tainly not. 

Aih. And siu\‘ly justice dot‘s not grow apart from tem¬ 
perance ? 

Meg. Impossible. 

Aih. Any mon‘ than our patUu'n wise man, wht)m we ex¬ 
hibited as having his pleasures and pains in acetirdance with 
and corrt‘Spt>nding to true reason, can he inttunj^eraU? ‘ ? 

Meg. No. 

Aih. 'fhere is a further consideration ndatiitg to the due 
and undiu' award of huiunirs in states. 

Meg. What is it ? 

Aih. I .should like to know wh<*lher temperana^ without 
the other virtue.s, existing alone in the soul of man, is rightly 
to be praised or blamed ? 

Meg. I cannot tell. 

Aih. And that is the bt\st answer; for whiclu'vcr alter¬ 
native you had chosen, I think that you would iiave gone 
wrong. 

Meg. I am fortunate. 

Aih. Very good; a quality, which is a nuM*e appen¬ 
dage of things which can be praised or blamed, does not 
deserve an expres.sion of opinion, but is best passed over 
in silence. 

Mvg. You are speaking of temperance? 

Aih. Yes ; but of the other virtues, that which having this 
appendage is also most beneficial, will be mo.st deserving of 
honour, and next that which is beneficial in the next degree ; 
and so each of them will be rightly honoured according to a 
regular order. 

Meg. True. 


‘ C'p. supra^ 689 D. 



The degcne7%icy of the Tersiaui;, 

,97 Ath, And ought not the legislator to determiiu' th<‘se 
classes ? 

Meg. Certainly he should. 

Ath. Suppose that we leave to him the arrangement of 
details. But the general division of laws according to their 
importance into a first and second an<i third class, we wlio 
are lovers of law may make ourselvc's. 

Meg. Very good. 

Ath. We maintain, then, that a Stat(‘ which would h(‘ sai(‘ 
and happy, as far as the nature of man allows, must and 
ought to distribute honour and dishonour in tlu* right way. 
And the right way is to place tlu‘ goo<is (d' tin* soul first and 
highest in the scale, always assuming temj)i‘raiu‘{* to f>t‘ tin* 
condition of them; and to assign the stsamd plata* the 
goods of the body; and the third placa* tt> money and pro¬ 
perty. And if any legislator or state departs ihun this ruh' 
by giving money the place of honour, or in any way pre¬ 
ferring that which is really last, may W(' not say, that lu' or 
the state is doing an unholy and unpatrit)tic thing ? 

Meg. Yes; let that be plainly d(*claretl. 

Ath. The consideration of the Persian goverimuaUs led us 
thus far to enlarge. We remarktal that tiu' Persians gnnv 
worse and worse. And we affirm the naason of this to have 
been, that they too much diininislu'il the fr<*ed(Tm of the 
people, and introduced too much of th'sptgism, ami so dt'- 
stroyed friendship and community of fi'eling. And when 
there is an end of these, no long(*r do tlu* govt*rnors govern 
on behalf of their su])jeots or of' tlu; people, hut on behalf of 
themselves; and if they think that they <'an gain v\‘vv so 
small an advantage for theins(;lv(‘s, they d<*vastate citi<‘s, and 
send fire and desolation among friendly ract‘s. And as tliey 
hate ruthlessly and horribly, so are tlu-y hated ; aiul when 
they want the people to fight fur tlu'm, tlu'y find no com¬ 
munity of feeling or willingness to risk tludr lives on their 
behalf; their untold myriads are ust‘l(*ss to t!u‘m on the field 
of battle, and they think that their salvation d(‘pendH on the 
employment of mercenaries and strangers whom they hire, 
as if they were in want of more m(*n. And th(*y canni^t 
help being stupid, since they proclaim by their actions 
>98 that the ordinary distinctions of right and wrong which are 
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made in a state are a trifle, wlicn compared with gold and 
silver. 

Meg. Quite true. 

Ath, And now enough of th(' Ptu'.sians, and tluu'r present 
mal-administration of their govcu’nnuuit, which is (nving to the 
excess of slavery and despotism among them. 

Meg. Good. 

Aih. Next, W(^ must pass in n‘vi(‘W the govtumment of 
Attica in like manner, and from this show that entire free¬ 
dom and the absence of all su]>erior authority is not by 
any means so good as govtumment by othtu's when proptady 
limited, which was our anciimt Atlumian constitution at the 
time wlum the I\u*sians mad(' thm’r attack on Ihdlas, or, 
speakingly more correctly, f)n the whole contimait of Kun)pe. 
There wen^ four class(\s, arrangi'd according to a j^roperty 
census, and rev('renc(‘ was our <|uei‘n and mistress, and 
made us willing to live in ob{^<Ii(mc<‘ to tlu' laws which then 
prevailed. Also tlu* vastness of th<‘ Ptu'sian armament, both 
by sea and on land, causcal a he!{>l(‘ss terror, which mad(* us 
mon; and mort‘ the stswants of our ruh/rs and of the laws; 
and for all these reasons an ('xcet'ding harmony prevailed 
among us. About ten years before the naval engag(?ment at 
Salamis, Datis came, leading a Persian host by tannmand of 
Darius, which was expressly directed against the Athenians 
and EretriaiivS, having orders to carry thmn away captive; 
and these orders he was to exi^cutc under pain of death. 
Now Datis and hi.s myriads .soon bt^came complete masters 
of Eretria, and he sent a fearful n^port to Athens that no 
Eretrian had escaped him; for tlu‘ soldic‘rs of Datis had 
joined hands and netted the whole of EiX'tria. And this 
report, whether well or ill founded, was terrible to all the 
Hellenes, and above all to the Athenians, and they dis¬ 
patched embas.sies in all directions, but no one was willing 
to come to their relief, with the exception of the Lacedae¬ 
monians ; and they, either because tlu.‘y were detained by 
the Messenian war, which was thci\ going on, or for some 
other reason of which we are not told, came a day too late 
for the battle of Marathon. After a while, the news arrived 
of mighty preparations being made, and innumerable threats 
came from the king. Then, as time went on, a rumour 
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reached us that Darius had died, and that his son, who was 
>99 young and hot-headed, had come to the throne and was 
persisting in his design. The Athenians were under the 
impression that the whole expedition was directed against 
them, in consequence of the battle of Marathon; and hearing 
of the bridge over the Hellespont, and the canal of Athos, 
and the host of ships, considering that there was no salvation 
for them either by land or by sea, for there was no pne to 
help them, and remembering that in the first expedition, 
when the Persians destroyed Eretria, no one came to their 
help, or would risk the danger of an alliance with them, they 
thought that this would happen again, at least on land ; nor, 
when they looked to the sea, could they descry any hope of 
salvation; for they were attacked by a thousand vessels and 
more. One chance of safety remained, slight indeed and 
desperate, but their only one. They saw that on the former 
occasion they had gained a seemingly impossible victory, 
and borne up by this hope, they found that their only refuge 
was in themselves and in the Gods. All these things created 
in them the spirit of friendship; there was the fear of the 
moment, and there was that higher fear, which they had 
acquired by obedience to their ancient laws, and which I 
have several times in the preceding discourse called rever¬ 
ence, of which the good man ought to be a willing servant, 
and of which the coward is independent and fearless. If 
this fear had not possessed them, they would never have 
met the enemy, or defended their temples and sepulchres 
and their country, and everything that was near and dear to 
them, as they did; but little by little they would have been 
all scattered and dispersed. 

Meg. Your words, Athenian, are quite true, and worthy of 
yourself and of your country. 

Ath. They are true, Megillus; and to you, who have 
inherited the virtues of your ancestors, I may properly speak 
of the actions of that day. And I would wish you and 
Cleinias to consider whether my words have not also a 
bearing on legislation; for I am not discoursing only for 
the pleasure of talking, but for the argument's sake. Please 
to remark that the experience both of ourselves and the 
Persians was, in a certain sense, the same; for as they led 
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their people into utter servitude, so wc too led ours into all 
freedom. And now, how shall we proceed ? for I would like 
you to observe that our previous arguments have a good 
deal to say for themselves. 

Meg, True; but I wish that you would give us a fuller 7^ 
explanation. 

Ath, I will. Under the ancient laws, my friends, the 
people was not as now the master, but rather the willing 
servant of the laws. 

Meg, What laws do you mean ? 

Aih, In the first place, let us speak of the laws about 
music,—that is to say, such music as then existed,—in order 
that we may trace the growth of the excess of freed(jm from 
the beginning. Now music was early divkkxl among us into 
certain kinds and manners. One sort consisted of prayers 
to the Gods, which were called hymns; and there was 
another and opposite sort called lamentations, and another 
termed paeans, and another, celebrating the birth of Diony¬ 
sus, called, I believer, 'dithyrambs.' And they used the 
actual word ' laws,' or ro/xot, for another kind of song; and 
to this they added the term 'citharoedic.' All these and 
others were duly distinguished, nor were the performers 
allowed to confuse one style of music with another. And 
the authority which determined and gave judgment, and 
punished the disobedient, was not expressed in a hiss, nor 
in the most unmusical shouts of the multitude, as in our 
days, nor in applause and clapping of hands. But the 
directors of public instruction insisted that the spectators 
should listen in silence to the end; and boys and their 
tutors, and the multitude in general, were kept quiet by a 
hint from a stick. Such was the good order which the 
multitude were willing to observe; tht?y would never have 
dared to give judgment by noisy cries. And then, as time 
went on, the poets themselves introduced the reign of vulgar 
and lawless innovation. They were men of genius, but they 
had no perception of what is just and lawful in music ; raging 
like Bacchanals and possessed with inordinate delights— 
mingling lamentations with hymns, and paeans with dithy¬ 
rambs; imitating the sounds of the flute on the lyre, and 
making one general confusion; ignorantly affirming that 
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Degeneracy in m7iS2c leads to dcgcnc7'acy in morals, 

music has no truth, and, whether good or bad, can only bo 
judged of rightly by the pleasure of the luMau'b And by 
composing such licentious works, and adding to them words 
as licentious, they have inspired the multitude with lawh'ss- 
ness and boldness, and made them fancy that they can judg(' 
701 for themselves about melody and song. And in tliis way tiu' 
theatres from being mute have become vocal, as tliough tlu'y 
had understanding of good and bad in music and poetry; 
and instead of an aristocracy, an evil sort of tluMtrocrac'y has 
grown up I For if the democracy whicli judg<'d liacl only 
consisted of educated persons, no fatal harm would have' bt'cn 
done; but in music there first an^se the univtu'sal eonct'it of 
omniscience and general lawl(*ssnt'ss fn‘<‘<lom canu' follow¬ 
ing afterwards, and men, fancying that they km‘W what they 
did not know, had no longer any ft'ar, and th<* abs(‘nr{‘ of 
fear begets shamelessness. For what is this shamelessiu'ss, 
which is so evil a thing, but the insohait n*fusal to r<*gar<I 
the opinion of the better by rc'ason of an over-daring sort 
of liberty? 

Meg, Very true. 

Ath, Consequent upon this frec'dom comt‘s the otlu'r free¬ 
dom, of disobedience to rulers*'; and tlien thc‘ attempt to 
escape the control and exhortation of fatluuy motlnu*, eldc'rs, 
and when near the end, the control of tiu' laws also ; and at 
the very end there is the contempt of oaths ami i>ledg(‘s, and 
no regard at all for the Gods, -hondn they <'xhibit and 
imitate the old so-called Titanic natuns and conu‘ to tlu' 
same point as the Titans when tlu'y rebtdltal against (iod, 
leading a life of endless evils. Hut why have I said all this ? 

I ask, because the argument ought to ht? pulUni \ip from 
time to time, and not be allowed to run away, but held with 
bit and bridle, and then we shall noi, as the prov(‘rI) says, 
fall off our ass. Let us then once im^re ask tlu‘ question, 
To what end has all this been said ? 

Meg. Very good. 

Ath, This, then, has been said for the sake^- 

Meg. Of what\? 

Ath, We were maintaining that the lawgiver ought to 

1 Cp. Rep. iii. 397 foil. « Cp. Ar. PoL viii. 6. ('p. Rep. iv. 4^4 K. 
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have three things in view: first, that the city for which he 
legislates should be free; and secondly, be at unity with 
herself; and thirdly, should have understanding;—these 
were our principles, were they not? 

Meg. Certainly. 

Ath. With a view to this we selected two kinds of govern¬ 
ment, the one the most despotic, and the other the most 
free; and now we arc considering which of them is the right 
form; we took a mean in both cases, of despotism in the 
one, and of liberty in the other, and wc saw that in a mean 
they attained their perfection; but that when they were 
carried to the extreme of either, slavery or licence, neither 
party were the gainers. 

Meg. Very true. 7 < 

Ath. And that was our reason for considering the settle¬ 
ment of the Dorian army, and of the city built by Dardanus 
at the foot of the mountains, and the removal of cities to 
the seashore, and of our mention of the first men, who were 
the survivors of the deluge. And all that was previously 
said about music and drinking, and what preceded, was said 
with the view of seeing how a state might be best adminis¬ 
tered, and how an individual might best order his own life. 
And now, Megillus and Ckinias, how can we put to the 
proof the value of our words? 

Cle. Stranger, I think that I sec how a proof of their 
value may be obtained. This discussion of ours appears to 
me to have been singularly fortunate, and just what I at this 
moment want; most auspiciously have you and my friend 
Megillus come in my way. For I will tell you what has 
happened to me; and I regard the coincidence as a sort 
of omen. The greater part of Crete is going to send out 
a colony, and they have entrusted the. management of the 
affair to the Cnosians; and the Cnosian government to me 
and nine others. And they desire us to give them any laws 
which wc please, whether taken from the Cretan model or 
from any other; and they do not mind about their being 
foreign if they arc better. Grant me then this favour, which 
will also be a gain to yourselves-Let us make a selection 
from what has been said, and then let us imagine a State of 
which we will suppose ourselves to be the original founders. 
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The Cnosian Colony. 

Thus we shall proceed with our enquiry, and, at the same time, 
I may have the use of the framework which you are con¬ 
structing, for the city which is in contemplation. 

Ath. Good news, Cleinias; if Megillus has no objection, 
you may be sure that I will do all in my power to please 
you. 

Cle. Thank you. 

Meg. And so will I. 

Cle. Excellent; and now let us begin to frame the State. 
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AiJivnian Stranger. And now, what will this city be ? I 7 < 
do not mean to ask wliat is or will licreafter be the name 
of the place ; that may be dtlerminc'd by the accident of 
locality or t)f the original settlement,—a river or fountain, 
or somt^ local dt‘ity may give the sanction of a name to the 
newly-foiind(‘d city; but I do want to know what the situation 
is, whether maritime or inland. 

Cleinias. I should imagine, Strangm', that the city of which 
we are speaking is about eighty stadia distant from the sea. 

Ath, And are th(u*t‘ harbours ()n the seaboard ? 

Ch\ Excellent harbours, Stranger; there could not be 
better. 

Ath. Alas! what a prospect 1 And is the surrounding 
country productive, or in need of importations ? 

Cle. Hardly in need of anything. 

Ath. And is there any neighbouring State ? 

Ch\ None whatever, and that is the reason for selecting 
the place; in days of old, there was a migration of the 
inhabitants, and the region has been deserted from time 
immemorial. 

Ath. And has the place a fair proportion of hill, and plain, 
and wood ? 

Cle. Like the rest of Crete in that. 

Ath. You mean to say that there is more rock than plain? 

Cle. Exactly. 

Ath. 'riien tliere is some hope that your citixens may be 
virtuous: had you been on th(.‘ sea, and well provided with 
harbours, and an importing rather than a producing country, 
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Natural advantages of the site. 

some mighty saviour would have been needed, and lawgivers 
more than mortal, if you were ever to have a chance of pre¬ 
serving your state from degeneracy and discordance of man¬ 
ners \ But there is comfort in the eighty stadia; although the 
sea is too near, especially if, as you say, the harbours arc so 
35 good. Still we may be content. The sea is pleasant enough 
as a daily companion, but has indeed also a bitter and 
brackish quality; filling the streets with merchants and sh('>p- 
keepers, and begetting in the souls of men uncertain and 
unfaithful ways—making the state unfriendly and unfaithful 
both to her own citizens, and also to other nations, 'riicre 
is a consolation, therefore, in the country producing all things 
at home; and yet, owing to the ruggedness of the soil, not 
providing anything in great abundance. Had there been 
abundance, there might have been a great export trade, and a 
great return of gold and silver; which, as we may safely 
affirm, has the most fatal results on a State whose aim is the 
attainment of just and noble sentiments : this was said by us, 
if you remember, in the previous discussion \ 

Clc. I remember, and am of opinion that we both were and 
arc in the right. 

Ath. Well, but let me ask, how is the country supplied with 
timber for ship-building ? 

Cle. There is no fir of any consequence, nor pine, and not 
much cypress; and you will find very little stone-pine or 
plane-wood, which shipwrights always require for the interior 
of ships. 

Ath. These arc also natural advantages. 

Cle. Why so ? 

Ath. Because no city ought to be easily able to imitate its 
enemies in what is mischievous. 

Cle. How does that bear upon any of the matters of which 
we have been speaking ? 

Ath. Remember, my good friend, what I said at first'* about 
the Cretan laws, that they looked to one thing only, and this, 
as you both agreed, was war; and I replied that such laws, 
in so far as they tended to promote virtue, were good ; but in 
that they regarded a part only, and not the whole of virtue, 
I disapproved of them. And now I hope that you in your 

^ Cp. Ar. Pol. vii. 6, §§ 1-4. * ^7//. iii. 679 li. Cp, i. 635 D. 
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The story of Minos. 

turn will follow and watch me if I legislate with a view to 
anything but virtue, or with a view to a part of virtue only. 
For I consider that the true lawgiver, like an archer, aims 
only at that on which some eternal beauty is always attend- 70 
ing, and dismisses everything else, whether wealth or any 
other benefit, when separated from virtue. I was saying that 
the imitation of enemies was a bad thing ; and I was thinking 
of a case in which a maritime people are harassed by 
enemies, as the Athenians were by Minos (I do not speak 
from any desire to recall past grievances); but he, as we 
know, was a great naval potentate, who compelled the in¬ 
habitants of Attica to pay him a cruel tribute ; and in those 
clays th(‘y had no ships of war iis they now have, nor was the 
country filled with ship-timber, and therefore they could not 
readily build them. Hence th(^y could not learn how to 
imitate their enemy at sea, and in this way, becoming sailors* 
themsc^lves, directly repel their enemies. Better for them to 
have lost many times over the seven youths, than that heavy¬ 
armed and stationary troo])S should have been turned into 
sailors, and accustomed to he oftc^n hMpingon shore, and again 
to come running back to their ships ; or should have fancied 
that there was no disgrace in not awaiting the attack of an 
eiumiy and dying boldly; and that there were good reasons, 
and plenty of them, for a man throwing away his arms, and 
betaking himself to fiight,—which is not dishonourable, as 
people say, at certain times. This is the language of naval 
warfare, and is anything but worthy of extraordinary praise. 
For we should not teach bad habits, least of all to the best 
part of the citizens. You may learn the evil of such a prac¬ 
tice from Homer, by whom Odysseus is introduced, rebuking 
Agamemnon, because he desires to draw down the ships to 
the sea at a time when the Achaeans are hard pressed by the 
Trojans,—he gets atigry with him, and says 

* Who, at a lime when the battle is in full cry, biddest to drag the wcll- 
benched ships into the st!a, that the prayers of the Trojans may be accomplished 
yet more, and high ruin fall upon us. For the Achaeans will not maintain 
the battle, when tlie ships are drawn into the sea, but tlicy will look behind 
and will cease from strife j in that the counsel which you give will prove 
injurious.’ 7 


You see that he quite knew triremes on the sea, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of fighting men, to be an evil —lions might l)c 
trained in that way to fly from a herd of (l(‘ei\ Moreover, 
naval powers which owe their safety to ships, do not give* 
honour to that sort of warlike (‘xcellimee which is most de¬ 
serving of it. For he who owes his sah'ty to the j)ilot and 
the captain, and the oarsman, and all sorts i>f rather inferior 
persons, cannot rightly give hommr to whom honour is du<‘. 
But how can a state be in a right condition which cannot 
justly award honour? 

Cle, It is hardly possible, I admit; and yet, vStrangca*, w<‘ 
Cretans are in the habit of saying that the battle of Salamis 
was the salvation of Hellas. 

Ath. Why, yes; and that is an opinion which is wid<*ly 
spread both among I lellenes and l)arl)arians. But M{*gil!us 
and I say rather, that the batth' of Marathon was tin* lu'gin- 
ning, and the battle of Plataca th<‘ completion, of th<- grt'at 
deliverance, and that tht‘St‘ battles hy lami made the Hellenes 
better; whereas the sca-lights of Salamis and Arlemisium ' 
for I may as well put them both tog(‘ther matle them no 
better, if I may say so without olTema^ about the battles which 
helped to save us. And in estimating the goodness of a 
state, we regard both the situation of the eonntry and tin* order 
of the laws, considering that the inert* prt*st‘rvation and con¬ 
tinuance of life is not the most honourable thing for men, as 
the vulgar think, but the continuance of the b(\st life, while 
we live; and that again, if I am nut inistaktm, is a remark 
which has been made already*. 

Cle, Yes. 

Aih, Then we have only to ask, wluaher we art: taking 
the course which we acknuwkalge to be the best for the 
settlement and legislation of states. 

Cle. The best by far. 

Ath. And now let me proctjcd to another question : Who 
are -to be the colonists? May any one come out of all 
Crete; and is the idea that the population in the stwcral 
states is too numerous for the means A su!)sist(mcc ? For I 
suppose that you are not going to semi out a gcsus’al invi¬ 
tation to any Hellene who likes to come. Aiul yet I observi* 
^08 that to your country settlers liave come from Argos and 
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A (]uery about colonization. 

Acgina and other parts of Hellas. Tell mo, then, whence do 
you draw your recruits in the present enterprise ? 

Clc. They will come from all Crete ; and of other Hellenes, 
Peloponnesians will be most acceptable. For, as you truly 
observe, there are Cretans of Argive descent; and the race 
of Cretans which has the highest character at the present 
day is the Gortynian, and this has come from Gortys in the 
Peloponnesus. 

Ath. Cities find colonization in some re.spects easier if the 
colonists arc one race, which like a swarm of bees is sent out 
from a single country, either when friends leave friends, 
owing to some pressure of population or other similar neces¬ 
sity, or vvh(?n a portion of a state is driven by factions to 
emigrate. And there have been whole cities which have 
taken flight when utterly conquered by a superior power in 
war. I'his, however, which is in one way an advantage to 
th(‘ colonist or legislator, in another point of view creates a 
difficulty, 'fhere is an element of friendship in the com¬ 
munity of rac(‘, and language, and laws, and in common 
temples and rit(‘S of worship ; but colonies which arc of this 
homogeneous sort are apt to kick against any laws or any 
form of constitution differing from that which they had at 
liome ; and although the badness of their own laws may have 
been the cause of the factions which prevailed among them, 
yet from the force of habit they would fain preserve the very 
customs which were tlieir ruin, and the leader of the colony, 
who is their legislator, finds them troublesome and rebellious. 
On the other hand, the conflux of sev(‘ral populations might 
be more disposed to listcui to new laws ; but then, to make 
them combine and pull tog(‘tlun-, as they say of horses, is a 
most difficult task, and the work of years. And yet there 
is nothing which tends more to the improvement of mankind 
than legislation and colonization. 

Clc. No doubt; but I should like to know why you 
say so. 

Aih. My good friend, I am afraid that the course of my 
speculations is leading me to say something depreciatory of 
legislators; but if the word be to the purpose, there can be 
no harm. And yet, why am I disquieted, for I believe that 
the same principle applies equally to all human things? 
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The antecedent conditions of legislation. 

Cle, To what are you referring ? 

Atk, I was going to say that man never legislates, but 
accidents of all sorts, which legislate for us in all sorts of 
ways. The violence of war and the hard necessity of poverty 
are constantly overturning governments and changing laws. 
And the power of disease has often caused innovations in 
the state, when there have been pestilences, or when there 
has been a succession of bad seasons continuing during 
many years. Any one who sees all this, naturally rushes to 
the conclusion of which I was speaking, that no mortal legis¬ 
lates in anything, but that in human affairs chance is almost 
everything. And this may be said of the arts of the sailor, 
and the pilot, and the physician, and the general, and may 
seem to be well said; and yet there is another thing which 
may be said with equal truth of all of them. 

Cle. What is it ? 

Ath. That God governs all things, and that chance and 
opportunity co-operate with Him inthe government of human 
affairs. There is, however, a third and less extreme view, 
that art should be there also; for I should say that in a 
storm there must surely be a great advantage in having the 
aid of the pilot's art. You would agree? 

Cle. Yes. 

Atk. And does not a like principle apply to legislation as 
well as to other things : even supposing all the conditions 
to be favourable which are needed for the happiness^of the 
state, yet the true legislator must from time to time appear 
on the scene ? 

Cle. Most true. 

Ath. In each case the artist would be able to pray rightly 
for certain conditions, and if these were granted by fortune, 
he would then only require to exercise his art ? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And all the other artists just now mentioned, if they 
were bidden to offer up each their special prayer, would do so ? 

Cle. Of course. 

Ath. And the legislator would do likewise ? 

Cle. I believe that he would. 

Ath. * Come, legislator,' we will say to him; ^ what are the 
conditions which you require in a state before you can organize 
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it? ’ How ought he to answer this question ? Shall I give 
his answer ? 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. He will say—'Give me a state which is governed by 
a tyrant; and let the tyrant be young and have a good memory; 
let him be quick at learning, and of a courageous and noble 
nature; let him have that qualtity which, as I said before, is 
the inseparable companion of all the other parts of virtue, if yn 
there is to be any good in them.'' 

Cle, I suppose, Megillus, that this companion virtue of which 
the Stranger speaks, must be temperance ? 

Ath. Yes, Cleinias, temperance in the vulgar sense; not 
that which in the forced and exaggerated language of some 
philosophers is called prudence, but that which is the natural 
gift of children and animals, of whom some live continently 
and others incontinently, but when isolated, was, as we said, 
hardly worth reckoning in the catalogue of goods h I think 
that you must understand' my meaning. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. Then our tyrant must have this as well as the other 
qualities, if the state is to acquire in the best manner and in 
the shortest time the form of government which is most 
conducive to happiness; for there neither is nor ever will be 
a better or speedier way of establishing a polity than by a 
tyranny. 

Cle,, By what possible arguments. Stranger, can any man 
persuade himself of such a monstrous doctrine ? 

Ath. There is surely no difficulty in seeing, Cleinias, what 
is in accordance with the order of nature ? 

Cle, You would assume, as you say, a tyrant who was 
young, temperate, quick at learning, having a good memory, 
courageous, of a noble nature ? 

Ath. Yes; and you must add fortunate; and his good 
fortune must be that he is the contemporary of a great 
legislator, and that some happy chance brings them together. 
When this has been accomplished, God has done all that He 
ever does for a state which He desires to be eminently 
prosperous; He has done second best for a state in which 
there are two such rulers, and third best for a state in which 
^ Cp. suj>ra, iii. 696 D. 
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The tyrant can make his people what he wills, 

there are three. The difficulty increases with the incr(‘as(‘, 
and diminishes with the diminution of tlie number. 

Cle. You mean to say^ I suppose; that the best government 
is produced from a tyranny, and originates in a go(Kl lawgiver 
and an orderly tyrant, and that the change from such a 
tyranny into a perfect form of government takes plac(‘ most 
easily; less easily when from an oligarchy; and, in tlic third 
degree, from a democracy: is not that your nu‘aning? 

Ath. Not so; I mean rather to say that th(‘ change is l.)est 
made out of a tyranny; and secondly, out of a monarchy; 
and thirdly, out of some sort of democracy : fourth, in the 
capacity for improvement, comes oligarchy, which has the 
greatest difficulty in admitting of such a change^, bt'causc* the 
government is in the hands of a num])m- of potentate's. 1 am 
supposing that the legislator is by nature of th(' tnu‘ sort, 
and that his strength is united with that of the* chief men of 
the state ; and when the ruling clement is numerically small, 
^ii and at the same time very strong, as in a tyranny, thert' ihv 
change is likely to be easiest and most rai>id. 

Ck. How? I do not understand. 

Afh, And yet I have repeated what I am saying a good 
many times; but I suppose that you have nt'ver setui a city 
which is under a tyranny ? 

Ck, No, and I cannot say that I have any grc'at dt'sin' to 
see one. 

Ath, And yet, where there is a tyranny, yt)u might certainly 
see that of which I am now speaking. 

Cle, What do you mean ? 

Ath, I mean that you might sc‘(^ how, without troiihle and 
in no very long period of time, tlu' tyrant, if lu' vvish<‘s, caii 
change the manners of a stale: he has only to go in tlu^ 
direction of virtue or of vice, whiclawer he pnders, he himst'lf 
indicating by his example the linc'S of conduct, i)raising and 
rewarding some actions and reproving others, and degrading 
those who disobey. 

Cle. But how can we imagine that the citi^ren.s in general 
will at once follow the example set to them ; and how can he 
have this power both of persuading and of compelling them ? 

Ath. Let no one, my friends, persuade us that there is any 
quicker and easier way in which states change their laws than 
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when the rulers lead: such changes never have, nor ever will, 
come to pass in any other way. The real impossibility or 
difficulty is of another sort, and is rarely surmounted in the 
course of ages; but when once it is surmounted, ten thousand 
or rather all blessings follow. 

CU\ Of what arc you speaking? 

Ath. The difficulty is to find tlie divine love of temperate 
and just institutions existing in any powerful forms of govern¬ 
ment, whether in a monarchy or oligarchy of wealth or of 
birth. You might as well hope to reproduce the character 
of Nestor, who is said to have excelled all men in the power 
of speech, and yet more in his temperance. This, however, 
according to the tradition, was in the times of Troy; in our 
own days there is nothing of the sort; but if such an one 
either has or ever shall come into Ixn'ng, or is now among us, 
blessed is he and hU'Ssed are they who hear the wise words 
that flow from his lips. And this may be said of power in 
geiKTal: When tlu' supreme^ powen* in man coincides with the 7 
gr(‘at(‘st wisdom an<l temp(‘rance, tlien the best laws and the 
bt‘st constitution come inh> being; but in no other way. And 
let wliat I hav(' been saying be rc‘garded as a kind of sacred 
legend or oracle, and let this be our proof that, in one point 
of view, tluu'e may be a difficulty for a city to have good laws, 
but tliat there is another point of view in which nothing can 
be easier or sooner effi'Ct(‘d, granting our supposition. 

Cli\ How do you nu^an? 

Aih. Let us try to amustt ourselves, old boys as we arc, by 
moulding in words th(‘ laws which are suitable to your state\ 

Ch\ Let us proctrd without dtday. 

Aih. 'Flien lc*t us invoke (tod at the settlement of our state; 
may lie lu^ar and be propitious to us, and come and set in 
ordtT th(^ StaU^ and the laws ! 

Ch\ May He conu* I 

AtJu But what form of polity are we going to give the 
city ? 

C/c. Tell us what you mean a little more clearly. Do you 
mean some form of democracy, or oligarchy, or aristocracy, or 
monarchy ? For we cannot suppose that you would include 
tyranny. 

‘ ('e* V. A. 



The age of Cronos. 

Ath. Which of you will first tell me to wliich of th(‘se 
classes his own government is to be referred? 

Meg. Ought I to answer first; since 1 am tlu‘ eklm*? 

Cle. Perhaps you should. 

Meg. And yet; Stranger, I perceive that I cannot say, 
without more thought; what I should call the governimnU of 
Lacedaemon, for it seems to me to be like a tyranny,—th<‘ 
power of our Ephors is marvellously tyrannical ; and some¬ 
times it appears to me to be of all cities the most deiiuu'ratical; 
and who can reasonably deny that it is an aristot'racy^ ? W(‘ 
have also a monarchy which is held for lift*; and is sai<I by 
all mankind, and not by ourselves only, to Ixj tlu' most aneiemt 
of all monarchies; and, therefore, when askc'd on a sudehm, I 
cannot precisely say which form of government tlu' Spartan is. 

Cle. I am in the same difficulty, Mc'gillus ; for 1 do not f(*(d 
confident that the polity of Cnosus is any of 

Ath. The reason is, my excellent friiaKls, that you n^ally 
have polities, but the states of which wt' were just now 
speaking are merely aggregations of num dwcdling in citi<‘s 
13 who are the subjects and servants of a part of thtn'r own 
state, and each of them is named aft(‘r tin.' dominant powc'r; 
they are not polities at all. But if stat(‘s an* to lx* nanuxl 
after their rulers, the true state ought to h(‘ calhxl by tlu* 
name of the God who rules over wise* men. 

Cle. And who is this God ? 

Ath. May I still make use of fable* to some (*xtent, in tin* 
hope that I may be better able to answ<*r your (uiostion • 
shall I? 

Cle. By all means. 

Ath. In the primeval world, and a long while* before the 
cities came into being whose S(*ttl(*m(‘nts we havt* describc*d, 
there is said to have been in tlu^ tinu^ of Cronos a bl<*sst‘d 
rule and life, of which the b(,*st-ordentd of (*xisting states 
is a copy I 

Cle. It will be very necessary to h(‘ar about that. 

Ath. I quite agree with you; and ther(‘fon‘ I hav'e intro¬ 
duced the subject. 

C&. Most appropriately; and since tin.* tale is to the point, 
you will do well in giving us the whole story. 

Cp. Ar. Pol. ii. 6, § 17. a (‘p .Statesmnn 471. 
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Ath. I will do as you suggest. There is a tradition of the 
happy life of mankind in days when all things were spon¬ 
taneous and abundant. And of this the reason is said to 
have been as follows:—Cronos knew what we ourselves were 
declaring^ that no human nature invested with supreme 
power is able to order human affairs and not overflow with 
insolence and wrong. Which reflection led him to appoint 
not men but demigodS; who are of a higher and more divine 
race, to be the kings and rulers of our cities; he did as we 
do with flocks of sheep and other tame animals. For wc do 
not appoint oxen to be the lords of oxen, or goats of goats; 
but w(‘ ourselves are a superior race, and rule over them. 
In like manner God, in Ilis love of mankind, placed over us 
the demons, who are a superior race, and they with great 
ease and pleasure to themselves, and no less to us, taking 
care of us and giving us peace and reverence and order and 
justice nevcT failing, made the tribes of men happy and 
unit(‘(L And this tradition, which is true, declares that 
cities of which sonu' mortal man and not God is the ruler, 
have no cscaj'je from evils and toils. .Still wc must do all 
that we can to imitate the life which is said to have existed 
in the days of Cronos, and, as far as the principle of immor¬ 
tality dwvlls in us, to that we must hearkcui, both in private 
and public life, and n'gulatc^ our cities and houses according 7 
to law, meaning by the v(u*y tcumi Maw,’ the distribution of 
mindl But if either a .singk^ person or an oligarchy or a 
democracy has a soul eagtu- after pleasures and desires— 
wanting to he filled with them, yci n‘taining none of them, 
an<l perpetually afflicU'd with an <mdlc.ss and insatiable dis¬ 
order ; and this evil spirit, having first trampled the laws 
under foot, bectmu^s the master either of a state or of an 
individual, then, as I was saying, salvation is hopeless. 
And now, Cleinias, we have to consider' whether you will or 
will not accept this tale of mine. 

(7e, Certainly we will. 

Aih, You are aware,—are you not?—that there are often 
said to be as many forms of laws as there arc of governments, 
and of the latter wc have already mentioned*'' all those which 
arc commonly recognized. Now you must regard this as 

' supra, iii. C)(ji, ® p 6 jjlos vov Ziavoixii. ® supra, 712 C. 



The vulgar notion of justice. 

a matter of first-rate importance. For what is to be the 
standard of just and unjust, is once more the point at 
issue. Men say that the law ought not to regard either 
military virtue, or virtue in general, but only the interests 
and power and preservation of the established form of 
government; this is thought by them to be the best way 
of expressing the natural definition of justice. 

Cle. How? 

Ath. Justice is said by them to be the interest of the stronger \ 

Cle. Speak plainer. 

Ath. I will Surely/ they say, Hhe governing power 
makes whatever laws have authority in any state' ? 

Cle. True. 

Ath. ^WelV they would add, ^and do you suppose that 
tyranny or democracy, or any other conquering power, does 
not make the continuance of the power which is possessed by 
them the first or principal object of their laws' ? 

Cle. How can they have any other? 

Ath. ^ And whoever transgresses these laws is punished as 
an evil-doer by the legislator, who calls the laws just ^ ? 

Cle. Naturally. 

Ath. * This, then, is always the mode and fashion in which 
justice exists.' 

Cle. Certainly, if they are correct in their view. 

Ath. Why, yes, this is one of those false principles of 
government to which we were referring v 

Cle. Which do you mean ? 

Ath. Those which we were examining when we spoke of 
who ought to govern whom. Did we not arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that parents ought to govern their children, and the 
elder the younger, and the noble the ignoble? And there 
were many other principles, if you remember, and they were 
not always consistent. One principle was this very principle 
of might, and we said that Pindar considered violence natural 
and justified it. 

715 Cle. Yes; I remember. 

Ath. Consider, then, to whom our state is to be entrusted. 
For there is a thing which has occurred times without 
number in states- 

^ Rep. i. 338, ii. 367. 2 Supra, iii. 690 B. 
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Oe, What tiling ? 

Aik, That when there has been a contest for power, those 
who gain the upper hand so entirely monopolize the govern¬ 
ment, as to refuse all share to the defeated party and their 
descendants - they live watching one another, the ruling class 
being in perpetual fear that some one who has a recollection 
of former wrongs will come into power and rise up against 
them. Now, according to our view, such governments are 
not politics at all, nor are laws right which arc passed for the 
good of particular clas.ses and not for the good of the whole 
state. States which have such laws arc not politics but 
parties, and their notions of ju.stiee are simply unmeaning. 
1 say this, b(‘eaus(.‘ I am going to assert that wc must not 
entrust tlu‘ governmimt in your state to any one because he 
is rich, or because lu^ poss(?sses any other advantage, such as 
strtmgth, or stature, or again birth: hut he who is most 
obedient to the laws of the state, he shall win the palm ; and 
to liim who is victorious in tin? first d(‘gree shall be given the 
higlu‘St office' and ehit*f ministry of the gods; and the second 
to him who Ix'ars th<' se'cond palm; and on a similar 
prineipUr .shall all the other offiict'S be assigned to those who 
conu' next in order. And wlum I call the rulers servants or 
ministers of the law, I give them this name not for the sake 
of novtrlty, hut because 1 certainly Ix'lic've that upon such 
servic(‘ or ministry depends the well- or ill-being of the state. 
For that .state in which the law is subject and has ^ 
authority, 1 perceive' to on the highway to ruin; but I see 
that the state in which the' law is above tlu‘ rulers, and the 
rulers are the infmaors of the law, has .salvation, and every 
blc.s.sing which th(‘ Gods can conf'r. 

CU\ 'fruly, Strang(‘r, you stx: w'ith the keem vision of ageb 

Ailh Why, yt‘S ; (‘Vt'ry man when he is young has that 
sort of vision dullest, and wlu'ii he is old keenest. 

Cle. Very true. 

AUl And now, what is to be the ntaxt .step ? May we not 
suppose the colonists to have arrived, and proceed to make 
our speech to them ? 

Ch\ Certainly. 

Ath. * Friends,' we say to them^—^God, as the old tradition 

^ Or: ‘ for a innn of your you have n keen 
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declares, holding in His hand the beginning, middle, and end 
i6of all that is, travels according to His nature in a straight 
line towards the accomplishment of His end. Justice always 
accompanies Him, and is the punisher of those who fall short 
of the divine law. To justice, he who would be happy holds 
fast, and follows in her company with all humility and ord<‘r; 
but he who is lifted up with pride, or elated by wc'alth or 
rank, or beauty, who is young and foolish, and has a soul hot 
with insolence, and thinks that he has no need of any gui(h.‘ 
or ruler, but is able himself to be the guide of otheu's, lu‘, 

I say, is left deserted of God; and being thus d(\st‘rt(‘d, 
he takes to him others who are like himself, and dances 
about, throwing all things into confusion, and many think 
that he is a great man, but in a short tim<? lu^ pays a pcmalty 
which justice cannot but approve^, and is utUa'Iy d(‘stroy(‘d, 
and his family and city with him. Wherefore, s(‘t‘ing that 
human things are thus ordered, what should a wist^ man 
do or think, or not do or think' ? 

C/e. Every man ought to make up his mind that he will 
be one of the followers of God ; there can be no doubt of 
that. 

Ath. Then what life is agreeable to God, and ])ecoming in 
His followers? One only, expressed once for all in the old 
saying that Hike agrees with like, with measure' measure,' 
but things which have no measure agree neitiu'r with them¬ 
selves nor with the things which hav('. Now (iotl ought to 
be to us the measure of all things, and not man’, as men 
commonly say (Protagoras): tluj words art* far mon* triu' of 
Him. And he who would be dear to God must, as far as is 
possible, be like Him and such as lie is. Wheri'fore the 
temperate man is the friend of God, for he is like Him ; ami 
the intemperate man is unlike Him, and ditterent from Him, 
and unjust. And the same applies to other things ; and this is 
the conclusion, which is also the nobh^st and truest of all 
sayings,—that for the good man to offer .sacrifice to the 
Gods, and hold converse with them by means of prayers and 
offerings and every kind ot service, is the noblest and best of 
all things, and also the most conducive to a happy life, and 
very fit and meet. But with the bad man, the opposite of 
^ Cp. Crat. 386 A foil.; Theact. 152 A. 
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'r/ic ivlwlc duty of man. 

this is true : for the bad man has an impure soul, whereas the 
good is pure; and from one who is polluted, neither a good 
man nor God can without impropritdy receive gifts. Where¬ 
fore the unholy do only waste their much .st‘rvicc upon the 71 
Cxods, but when offered by any holy man, such service is 
most acceptable: to tluun. 'fliis is the mark at which we 
ought to aim. But what weapons shall we use, and how 
shall we direct them? In the iirst place, we affirm that next 
after the Olympian Gods and tlu‘ Ciods of the State, honour 
should be given to the (*ods b(‘It)W ; they should receive 
everything in evem numbers, and of the second choice, and 
ill omen, whih' the odd numl)ers, and the first choice, and the 
things of lucky omen, ar(‘ given to the Gods above, by him 
wlio would rightly hit the* mark of l>ic*ty. Next to these 
GotLs, a wist‘ man will do stawice to tlu' demons or spirits, 
and tluai to tlu' luu'oes, and aft(‘r them will follow the private 
and ama‘stral (iods, who an^ worshippc‘d as the law pre¬ 
scribes in ilu' places which arc' sacnnl to tlunn. Next comes 
the honour (»f living panaits, to whom, as is meet, we have to 
pay the first and gn^atest and ohh'st of all di'bts, considering 
tliat all which a man lias Ix'longs tf^ those: who gave him birth 
ami brought him up, and that he must do all that he can 
to minister to tlnun, first, in his proj)erty, s(‘condly, in his 
person, and thirdly, in his soul, in return for the endless 
care and travail which they hestowaal upon him of old, in the 
days of his infancy, and whicii he is now to pay back to them 
when they arc old ami in llu* extremity of their ne<‘cl. And 
all his Iif(‘ long In? ought n<’ver to utter, or to have uttered, 
an unbecoming word to them ; for of light and fleeting 
words the ptaially is most st‘Vt*n*; Nemesis, the messenger 
of justice*, is appointeel to watch ov<*r all .such matt(‘rs. When 
th(‘y are angry ami want to satisfy tlu‘ir feelings in word or 
d(‘ed, he should give way to them; for a father who thinks 
that he lias l)een wrongt*d liy his .son may he reasonably 
c.xpect(*d to be: ve‘ry angry. At their death, the most 
moderate funeral is he*.st, lU'ither (exceeding the customary 
cxpen.se*, nor yet falling short of the honour which has been 
usually shown by the former generation to their parents. 
And let a man not forget to pay the yearly tribute of respect 
to the dead, honouring them chiefly by omitting nothing that 



The saying of Hesiod about virtue, 

i8 conduces to a perpetual remembrance of them, and giving a 
reasonable portion of his fortune to the dead. Doing this, 
and living after this manner, we shall receive our reward 
from the Gods and those who arc above us [i.e. the demons | ; 
and we shall spend our days for the most jxart in good 
hope. And how a man ought to order what relates to his 
descendants and his kindred and friends and fellow-citizens, 
and the rites of hospitality taught by Heaven, and the inter¬ 
course which arises out of all these duties, with a view to 
the embellishment and orderly regulation of his own Iifc‘^- ^ 
these things, I sa}^, the laws, as we proceed with thcmi, will 
accomplish, partly persuading, and partly wlu‘n natures do 
not yield to the persuasion of custom, chastising tlunn by 
might and right, and will thus render our state, if the Gods 
co-operate with us, prosperous and happy. But of what 
has to be said, and must be said by the legislator who is 
of my way of thinking, and yet, if said in the form of 
law, would be out of place—of this I think that h<‘ may 
give a sample for the instruction of himsedf and of those 
for whom he is legislating; and tlum wluui, as far as lu^ 
is able, he has gone through all the ])reliminari(‘s, litr may 
proceed to the work of legislation. Now, what will be 
the form of such prefaces? There may lx? a dirticulty in 
including or describing them all under a singUj form, but 
I think that we may get some notion of them if we can 
guarantee one thing. 

Cle. What is that ? 

Ath, I should wish the citizens to be as readily piu'suadetl 
to virtue as possible; this will surely be the aim of the 
legislator in all his laws. 

Cle, Certainly. 

Ath, The proposal appears to me to ht‘ of some* value ; 
and I think that a person will listen with more gt*ntlen(*ss and 
good-will to the precepts addressed to him by the legislator, 
when his soul Is not altogether unpn*par(*d to rc'ceive them. 
Even a little done in the way of comnliation gains his ear, 
and is always worth having. For there is no great inclina¬ 
tion or readiness on the part of mankind to he made as good, 
or as quickly good, as possible. 'Fhe case of the many proves 
the wisdom of Hesiod, who says that the road to wickedness 
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is smooth and can be travelled without perspiring, because it 
is so very short:— 

'But before virtue the immortal Clods have placed the sweat of labour, and 
lono and sleep is the way thither, and ru^^j:;ed at first; hut when you have 71 
rcauhed the lop, altliough difficull before, it is then easy h’ 

Oc. Yes; and he certainly speaks well. 

Aih, VYry true: and now let me tell you the effect which 
the preceding disct)urse has had upon me. 

Ch\ Proceed. 

Ath. Suppose that we have a little conversation with the 
l(‘gislator, and .say to him-'-H), legislator, speak ; if you know 
what we ought to say and do, you can surely tell.' 

Ch\ or eourst; he can. 

////;. ‘ Did we not hear you just now sayings, that the legis¬ 
lator ought not to albnv th(‘ ])0('ts to do what they liked? 
For that tlu^y would not know in which of their words they 
went against tht‘ laws, to the hurt of tht' state.' 
r/c. 'I'hat is true. 

Af/t. May wt' not fairly inakt' answer to him on behalf of 
the poets ? 

( 7 r. What answer .shall we make to him? 

'Fhat th<‘ poet, according io the tradition which has 
ever pn*vail(‘d among* us, and is acc(‘ptt‘d of all men, when he 
sits <lovvn on the tripod oftht* mu.s(‘, i.s not in his right mind; 
lik(' a fountain, Iu‘ allows to flow out freely whatever comes 
in, and his art luung imitative, he is often compelled to 
repre.sent men of opposite dispositions, and thus to con¬ 
tradict himst‘if; neither can Ik* tell whether there i.s more 
truth in on<‘ thing that he has said than in another. But 
this is not tlu' eastt in a law; tht‘ h'gi.slator mu.st give not 
two rules ahotit th(' same thing, but om^ only. 'Fake an 
<‘xampl(‘ from what you hav(‘ju.st been saying ^ Of three 
kiruls of funi‘rals, th<‘r<‘ is one which is too e.xtravagant, 
anotlua’ is too niggardly, iht* third in a mean ; and you choose 
and appi’ove and tinlt^r the la.st without qualification. But if 
1 had an extri'inely rich wile, and .sht^ hade me bury her and 
d(‘scril)e her burial in a poem, I should prai.se the extrava¬ 
gant sort; and a poor miserly man, who had not much money 
to sp(‘nd, would a]>provc of the niggardly; and the man of 
‘ Works ainl Hnys, .*87 wjfp * ii. 656 foil. ■’ <’j). suj>ra, 717 
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moderate meanS; who was liimself moderate; would praise a 
moderate funeral. Now you in the capacity of legislator 
must not barely say 'a moderate funcraV but you must 
define what moderation iS; and how much ; unless you are 
definite; you must not suppose that you arc speaking a 
language that can become law. 

Cle. Certainly not. 

Ath, And is our legislator to have no preface to his lawS; 
but to say at once Do thiS; avoid that—and thc:n holding the 
penalty in terrorem; to go on to another law ; ofiering never 
20 a word of advice or exhortation to those for whom her is lc‘gis- 
lating, after the manner of some doctors? For of dcKtorS; 
as I may remind yoU; some have a gentler; others a rud(‘r 
method of cure ; and as children ask the doctcu* to bc‘ g(mtle 
with them, so we will ask the legislator to cure our disorders 
with the gentlest remedies. What 1 mean to say is, that 
besides doctors there are doctors’ senwants, who are also 
styled doctors. 

Cle, Very true. 

Ath, And whether they arc slaves or freemen makes no 
difterence; they acquire their knowledge of nu'diciiu' by 
obeying and observing their masters ; empirically aiul not 
according to the natural way of learning; as the manner of 
freemen is, who have learned scientilically themselvc‘s the art 
which they impart scientilieally to their pujdls. You are 
aware that there arc these two classes ol*doctors? 

Cle, To be sure. 

Ath. And did you ever observe that tluu'c arc two classes 
of patients in stateS; slav(\s and frtannen ; and tlu^ slave 
doctors run about and cure tlu! slaves, or wait for them in 
the dispensaries—-practitioners of this sort never talk to their 
patients individually, or let tlunu talk about their own indi¬ 
vidual complaints ? I'hcj slave-doctor ]>rescribes wliat mere 
experience suggests, as if he had exact knowledge ; and 
when he has given his orders, likc^ a tyrant, he rushes oft' 
with equal assurance to some other servant who is ill; and 
so he relieves the master of the house of the care of his 
invalid slaves. But the other doctor, who is a freeman, 
attends and practices upon freemen ; and he carries his en¬ 
quiries far back, and goes into the nature* of the disorder; he 
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enters into discourse with the putient and with his friendS; 
and is at once getting information from the sick man^ and 
als(') instructing him as far as he is al)k‘, and he will not pre¬ 
scribe for him until he has first convunced him j at last, when 
he has brought the patient more and more under his per¬ 
suasive influ(‘ne(\s and set liim on the road to health, he 
attempts to elleet a cure. Now which is the better way of 
proce(‘cling in a physician and in a trainer ? Is he the better 
who acc(>mplislu‘s his ends in a double way, or he who works 
in one wa^^, and that the ruder and inferior? 

CIc, I should say, Strangcu*, that the double way is far 
b('tt(‘r. 

jflth. Should you like to sec an example of the double and 
single nu‘thod in legislation? 

('Ic, ('(‘rtainly I should. 

-f-?///. What will b(‘ our first law ? Will not the legislator, 7 
obst'rving tlu‘ order of nature, begin by making regulations 
for state.s about births? 

( 7 c. lie will. 

vU/i. In all states tin* birth of children goes back to the 
conn(‘xi<ni of marriag(; ? 

( 7 c. Very true. 

Ai/t, And, according to the triu‘ order, the laws relating to 
marriag<‘ should be those which are first determined in every 
state ? 

( 7 c. (^uite so. 

yUh, 'fhen let nu‘ first give the law of marriage in a simple 
form; it may run as follows: A man shall marry between 
tlu.‘ ages of thirty and thirty-five, or, if he does not, he shall 
pay such and such a fnu*, or shall suiller the loss of such and 
such privilt*ges. 'fliis would b<‘ the simple law about mar- 
riag(‘. 'riu‘ double law would run thus: A man shall marry 
betwetui tin* ages of thirty and thirty-fiv(‘, considering that 
in a manner the human race naturally partakes of immortality, 
which t*vt‘ry man is by nature inclined to desire to the utmost; 
for the desin^ of every man that he may become famous, and 
not lie in the grave without a name, is only the love of con¬ 
tinuance. Now mankind are coeval with all time, and are 
ever following, and will ever follow, the course of time ; and 
so they are immortal, because they leave children’s children 
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behind them, and partake of immortality in the unity of 
generation. And for a man voluntarily to deprive himself of 
this gift, as he deliberately docs who will not have a wife or 
children, is impiety. He who obeys the law shall be free, 
and shall pay no fine; but he who is disobedient, and does 
not marry, when he has arrived at the age of thirty-fivt‘, shall 
pay a yearly fine of a certain amount, in order that he may 
not imagine his celibacy to bring case and i)rofit to him ; and 
he shall not share in the honours which the young nu'n in 
the state give to the aged. Comparing now tlu‘ two forms of 
the law, you will be able to arrive at a judgment a])out any 
other laws—whether they should bc^ double: in length evem 
when shortest, because they have to persuade: as w<‘ll as 
threaten, or whether ih(^y shall only threaten and bt‘ of half 
the length. 

Meg The shorter form, Stranger, would be more in accord¬ 
ance with Lacedaemonian custom; although, for my own 
part, if any one were to ask me which I mys<‘lf pr<‘r(‘r in tlu* 
state, I should certainly determine in favour of the longer; 
12 and I would have every law made after tlu‘ same ])att<‘rn, if 
I had to choose. But I think that Cleinias is tht' pm'son to 
be consulted, for his is the state which is going to use these 
^lavvs. 

C/c. Thank you, Mcgilhis. 

^//i. Whether, in the abstract, worths arc to he many or 
few, is a very foolish question ; the best form, and mtt the 
shortest, is to be approved ; nor is length at all to he 
regarded. Of the two forms of law whieli have Ix'cn recited, 
the one is not only twice as good in practical usefulnes.s 
as the other, but the case is like that of tlu.' two kinds of 
doctors, which I was just now mentioning. And yet legis¬ 
lators never appear to have consichua-d that tlu'y liave two 
instruments which they might use in legislation piutsuasion 
and force; for in dealing with tlie rtule and uiH'ciucaU.-d 
multitude, they use the one only as far as they can; they 
do not mingle persuasion with coercion, but employ force 
pure and simple. Moreover, there is a third point, sweet 
friends, which ought to be, and never is, regarded in our 
existing laws, 

C/c. What is it? 
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Ath. A point arising out of our previous discussion^ vrhich 
comes into my mind in some mysterious way. All this time, 
from early dawn until noon, have we been talking about laws 
in this charming retreat: now we arc going to promulgate 
our laws, and what has preceded was only the prelude of 
them. Why do I mention this? For this reason :—Because 
all discourses and vocal exercises have preludes and over¬ 
tures, which are a sort of artistic beginnings intended to 
help the strain which is to be performed ; lyric measures 
and music of every other kind have preludes framed with 
wonderful care. But of the truer and higher strain of law 
and politics, no one has ever yet uttered any prelude, or 
composed or published any, as though there was no such 
thing in nature. Whereas our present discussion seems to 
me to imply that there is;—these double laws, of which we 
were speaking, are not exactly double, but they are in two 
parts, the law and the prelude of the law. The arbitrary 72 
command, w^hich was compared to the commands of doctors, 
whom we described as of the meaner sort, was the law pure 
and simple; and that which preceded, and was described by 
our friend here as being hortatory only, was, although in 
fact, an exhortation, likewise analogous to the preamble of 
a discourseh For I imagine that all this language of con¬ 
ciliation, which the legislator has been uttering in the preface 
of the law, was intended to create good-will in the person 
whom he addressed, in order that, by reason of this good¬ 
will, he might more intelligently receive his command, that 
is to say, the law. And therefore, in my way of speaking, 
this is more rightly described as the preamble than as the 
matter of the law. And I must further proceed to observe, 
that to all his laws, and to each separately, the legislator 
should prefix a preamble; lie should remember how great 
will be the difference between them, according as they have, 
or have not, such preambles, as in the case already given. 

Cle. The lawgiver, if he asks my opinion, will certainly 
legislate in the form which you advise. 

Ath. 1 think that you are quite right, Cleinias, in affirm¬ 
ing that all laws have preambles, and that throughout the 
whole of this work of legislation every single law should 
» (’]>. 71S. 
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have a suitable preamble at the beginning; for that which 
is to follow is most important; and it makes all the difference 
whether we clearly remember the preambles or not. Yet we 
should be wrong in requiring that all laws, small and great 
alike, should have preambles of the same kind, any more 
than all songs or speeches; although they may be natural 
to all; they are not always necessary, and whether they are 
to be employed or not has in each case to be left to the 

judgment of the speaker or the musician, or, in the present 

instance, of the lawgiver. 

Cle. That I think is most true. And now, Stranger, with¬ 
out delay, let us return to the argument, and, as people 
say in play, make a second and better beginning, if you 
please, with the principles which we have been laying down, 
which we never thought of regarding as a preamble before, 
but of which we may now make a preamble, and not merely 
consider them to be chance topics of discourse. Let us 
acknowledge, then, that we have a preamble. About the 

honour of the Gods and the respect of parents, enough has 

been already said; and we may proceed to the topics which 
follow next in order, until the preamble is deemed by you to 
be complete; and after that you shall go through the laws 
themselves. 

^24 Ath, I understand you to mean that we have made a 
sufficient preamble about Gods and demigods, and about 
parents living or dead; and now you would have us bring 
the rest of the subject into the light of day? 

Cle, Exactly. 

Ath, After this, as is meet and for the interest of us all, 
I the speaker, and you the listeners, will try to estimate all 
that relates to the souls and bodies and properties of the 
citizens, as regards both their occupations and amusements, 
and thus arrive, as far as in us lies, at the nature of edu¬ 
cation. These then are the topics which follow next in 
order. 

Cle, Very good. 
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AthcniiVi Stranger. Listkn, all yc wlio have just now heard 1 "^ 
the laws about Gods, and about our dear forefathers:—Of 
all the things which a man has, next to the Gods, his soul is 
the most divine: and most truly his own. Now in every man 
there are two j'^arts : the better and suj)erior, which rules, 
and tlu‘ worse and inferior, which serves; and the ruling 
part of him is always to be preferred to the subject. Where- 7* 
fore 1 am right in bidding every one next to the Gods, who 
are our masters, and those who in order follow them [i. e. 
the demons], to honour his own soul, which every one seems 
to honour, but no one honours as he ought; for honour 
is a divine good, and no evil thing is honourable; and he 
who thinks that he can honour the soul by word or gift, 
or any sort of compliance, without making her in any 
way better, seems to honour her, but honours her not at 
all. For example, evtu-y man, from his very boyhood, 
fancies that he is able to know everything, and thinks that 
he honours his soul by praising her, and he is very ready 
to let her do whatever she may like. But I mean to say 
that in acting thus he injures his soul, and is far from 
honouring her; wluu’cas, in our opinion, he ought to honour 
her as second only to the Gods. Again, when a man thinks 
that others are to be blamed, and not himself, for the errors 
which he has committed from time to time, and the many and 
great evils which befell him in consequence, and is always 
fancying himself to be exempt and innocent, he is under the 
idea that he is honouring his soul; whereas the very reverse 
is the fact, for he is really injuring her. And when, dis- 
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regarding the word and approval of the legislator, he 
indulges in pleasure, then again he is far from honouring 
her; he only dishonours her, and fills her full of evil and 
remorse; or when he does not endure to the end the labours 
and fears and sorrows and pains which the legislator ap¬ 
proves, but gives way before them, then, by yielding, he does 
not honour the soul, but by all such conduct he makes her to 
be dishonourable; nor when he thinks that life at any price 
is a good, does he honour her, but yet once more he dis¬ 
honours her; for the soul having a notion that the world 
below is all evil, he yields to her, and does not resist and 
teach or convince her that, for aught she knows, the world of 
the Gods below, instead of being evil, may be the greatest of 
all goods. Again, when any one prefers beauty to virtue, 
what is this but the real and utter dishonour of the soul ? 
For such a preference implies that the body is more honour¬ 
able than the soul; and this is false, for there is nothing of 
earthly birth which is more honourable than the heavenly, 
and he who thinks otherwise of the soul has no idea how 
728 greatly he undervalues this wonderful possession ; nor, again, 
when a person is willing, or not unwilling, to acquire dis¬ 
honest gains, does he then honour his soul with gifts—far 
otherwise; he sells her glory and honour for a small piece of 
gold; but all the gold which is under or upon the earth is 
not enough to give in exchange for virtue. In a word, I may 
say that he who does not estimate the base and evil, the good 
and noble, according to the standard of the legislator, and 
abstain in every possible way from the one and practise 
the other to the utmost of his power, does not know that in 
all these respects he is most foully and disgracefully abusing 
his soul, which is the divinest part of man; for no one, as 
I may say, ever considers that which is declared to be the 
greatest penalty of evil-doing—namely, to grow into the 
likeness of bad men, and growing like them to fly from the 
conversation of the good, and be cut off from them, and 
cleave to and follow after the company of the bad. And 
he who is joined to them must do and suffer what such men 
by nature do and say to one another,—a suffering which is not 
justice but retribution; for justice and the just are noble, 
whereas retribution is the suffering which waits upon in- 
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justice; and whether a man escape or endure this, he is 
miserable,—in the former case, because he is not cured; 
while in the latter, he perishes in order that the rest of 
mankind may be saved. 

Speaking generally, our glory is to follow the better and 
improve the inferior, which is susceptible of improvement, 
as far as this is possible. And of all human possessions, the 
soul is by nature most inclined to avoid the evil, and track out 
and find the chief good; which when a man has found, he 
should take up his abode with it during the remainder of 
his life. Wherefore the soul also is second [or next to God] 
in honour; and third, as every one will perceive, comes the 
honour of the body in natural order. Having determined 
this, we have next to consider that there is a natural honour 
of the body, and that of honours some are true and some are 
counterfeit. To decide which are which is the business of 
the legislator; and he, I suspect, would intimate that they are 
as follows:—Honour is not to be given to the fair body, or to 
the strong or the swift or the tall, or to the healthy body 
(although many may think otherwise), any more than to their 
opposites; but the mean states of all these habits are by 
far the safest and most moderate; for the one extreme 
makes the soul braggart and insolent, and the other, illiberal 
and base ; and money, and propeuty, and distinction all go to 
the same tune. The excess of any of these things is apt to 7: 
be a source of hatreds and divisions among states and in¬ 
dividuals ; and the defect of them is commonly a cause of 
slavery. And, therefore, 1 would not have any one fond of 
heaping up riches for the sake of his children, in order that 
he may leave them as rich as p<\ssible. For the possession 
of great wealth is of no use, either to them or to the state. 
The condition of youth which is free from flattery, and at the 
same time not in need of the necessaries of life, is the best 
and most harmonious of all, being in accord and agreement 
with our nature, and making life to be most entirely free from 
sorrow. Let parents, then, bequeath to their children not 
a heap of riches, but the spirit of reverence. We, indeed, 
fancy that they will inherit reverence from us, if we rebuke 
them when they show a want of reverence. But this quality 
is not really imparted to them by the present style of admo- 
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nition, which only tells them that the young ought always to 
be reverential. A sensible legislator will rather exhort the 
elders to reverence the younger; and above all to take heed 
that no young man sees or hears one of themselves doing or 
saying anything disgraceful; for where old men have no 
shame; there young men will most certainly be devoid of 
reverence. The best way of training the young is to train 
yourself at the same time; not to admonish theni; but to be 
always carrying out your own admonitions in practice. He 
who honours his kindred, and reveres those who share in the 
same Gods and are of the same blood and family, may fairly 
expect that the Gods who preside over generation will be 
propitious to him, and will quicken his seed. And he who 
deems the services which his friends and acquaintances do 
for him, greater and more important than they themselves 
deem them, and his own favours to them less than theirs to 
him, will have their good'Will in the intercourse of life. 
And surely in his relations to the state and his fellow- 
citizens, he is by far the best, who rather than the Olympic 
or any other victory of peace or war, desires to win the palm 
of obedience to the laws of his country, and who, of all man¬ 
kind, is the person reputed to have obeyed them best through 
life. In his relations to strangers, a man should consider 
that a contract is a most holy thing, and that all concerns 
and wrongs of strangers are more directly dependent on 
the protection of God, than wrongs done to citizens; for 
the stranger, having no kindred and friends, is more to be 
pitied by Gods and men. Wherefore, also, he who is most 
able to avenge him is most zealous in his cause; and he who 
is most able is the genius and the god of the stranger, who 
730 follow in the train of Zeus, the god of strangers. And for 
this reason, he who has a spark of caution in him, will do his 
best to pass through life without sinning against the stranger. 
And of offences committed, whether against strangers or 
fellow-countrymen, that against suppliants is the greatest. 
For the God who witnessed to the agreement made with the 
suppliant, becomes in a special manner the guardian of the 
sufferer; and he will certainly not suffer unavenged. 

Thus we have fairly described the manner in which a man 
is to act about his parents, and himself, and his own affairs; 
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Truth and justice to be imparted as well as possessed. 

and in relation to the state, and his friends, and kindred, both 
in what concerns his own countrymen, and in what concerns 
the stranger. We will now consider what manner of man he 
must be who would best pass through life in respect of those 
other things which are not matters of law, but of praise and 
blame only; in which praise and blame educate a man, and 
make him more tractable and amenable to the laws which 
are about to be imposed. 

Truth is the beginning of every good thing, both to Gods 
and men; and he who would be blessed and happy, should 
be from the first a partaker of the truth, that he may live a 
true man as long as possi])lc, for then he can be trusted ; but 
he is not to be trusted who loves voluntary falsehood, and he 
who loves involuntary falsehood is a fool. Neither condition 
is enviable, for the untrustworthy and ignorant has no friend, 
and as time advances he becomes known, and lays up in 
store for himself isolation in crabbed age when life is on the 
wane : so that, whether his children or friends arc alive or 
not, he is equally solitary. —Worthy of honour is he who 
does no injustice, and of more than twofold honour, if he not 
only does no injustice himself, but hinders others from doing 
any; the first may count as one man, the second is worth 
many men, because he informs the rulers of the injustice of 
others. And yet more highly to be esteemed is he who co¬ 
operates with the rulers in correcting the citizens as far as 
he can—he shall be proclaimed the great and perfect citizen, 
and bear away the palm of virtue. The same praise may be 
given about temperance and wisdom, and all other goods 
which may be impartc‘d to others, as well as acquired by 
a man for himself; he who imparts them shall be honoured 
as the man of men, and he who is willing, yet is not able, 
may be allowed the second place ; but he who is jealous and 7 
will not, if he can htdp, allow others to partake in a friendly 
way of any good, is deserving of blame : the good, however, 
which he ha.s, is not to be undervalued by us because it is 
possessed by him, but must be acquired by us also to the 
utmost of our power. Let every man, then, freely strive for 
the prize of virtue, and let there be no envy. For the un¬ 
envious nature increases the greatness of states—he himself 
contends in the race, blasting the fair fame of no man; but 



The origin of all offences is selfishness. 

the envious, who thinks that he ought to get the hetur by 
defaming others, is less energetic himself in tlie pursuit of 
true virtue, and reduces his rivals to despair by his unjust 
slanders of them. And so he makes the whole city to enter 
the arena untrained in the practice of virtue, and diminishes 
her glory as far as in him lies. Now every man should he 
valiant, but he should also be genthu From tin- cruel, or 
hardly curable, or altogether incurable acts of in justice done to 
him by others, aman can only escape by lighting an<I defending 
himself and conquering, and by never ceasing to punish 
them; and no man who is not of a nobh- sju'rit is able to 
accomplish this. As to the actions of thos<' who do evil 
but whose evil is curable, in the first place, let us nmiember 
that the unjust man is not unjust of his own free will. I'or 
no man of his own free will would choose to possess the 
greatest of evils, and least of all in the mo.st hoiiourabh* part 
of himself. And the soul, as we said, is of a truth deemed 
by all men the most honourable. In tlie soul, then, wliicii is 
the most honourable part of him, no one, if he could help, 
would admit, or allow to continue the greatest of <'vilsThe 
unrighteous and vicious are always to be pitied in any case ; 
and one can afford to forgivt- as well as pity him 'who is 
curable, and refrain and calm one’s anger, not getting into a 
passion, like a woman, and nursing ill-fi'cling. Ikit upon 
him who is incapable of reformation and wholly <-vil the 
vials of our wrath should be pouivil out; wlmrefotv I say 
that good men ought, when occasion demands, to be botii 
gentle and passionate. 

Of all evils the greatest is one which in the souls of most 

^ .always e.xcusing in him¬ 

self and never correcting; I m<-an, wiiat is e.xpress.-d in the 
saying that 'Every man by natun- is ami ought to be ins own 
friend. Whereas the excessive love of s<-lf is in ivality the 

732 good, and the honourable, and thinks that he ought always 
to prefer himself to the truth. Hut lie who would be a grett 
man ought to regard, not himsedf or his inten-st.s, but what 
just, whether the just act be his own or that of another. 

^ Cp. Rep. ii. 3H4. 
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Through a similar error men are induced to fancy that their 
own ignorance is wisdom, and thus wc who may be truly 
said to know nothing, think that we know all things ; and 
because we will not let others act for us in what we do not 
know, we are compelled to act amiss ourselves. Wherefore 
let every man avoid excess of self-love, and condescend to 
follow a better man than himself, not allowing any false 
shame to stand in the way. There are also minor precepts 
which arc often repeated, and are quite as useful; a man 
should recollect them and remind himself of them. For 
when a stream is (lowing out, there should be water flowing 
in too; and recollection flows in while wisdom is departing. 
Therefore I say tliat a man should refrain from excess either 
of laughter or tears, and should exhort his neighbour to do 
the same ; he should veil his immoderate sorrow or joy, and 
seek to behave with propriety, whether the genius of his 
good fortune remains with him, or whether at the crisis of 
his fate, when he seems to be mounting high and steep 
places, the Gods oppose him in some of his enterprises. 
Still he may ever hope, in the case of good men, that what¬ 
ever afflictions are to befall them in the future God will 
lessen, and that present evils He will change for the better; 
and as to the goods which arc the opposite of these evils, he 
will not doubt that they will be added to them, and that they 
will be fortunate. Such should be men's hopes, and such 
should be the e.xhortations with which they admonish one 
another, never losing an opportunity, but on every occasion 
distinctly reminding themselves and others of all these 
things, both in jest and earnest. 

Enough has now been said of divine matters, both as 
touching the pracUcc^s which men ought to follow, and as 
to the sort of persons who they ought severally to be. 
But of human things we have not as yet spoken, and we 
must; for to men we are discoursing and not to Gods. 
Pleasures and pains and desires are a part of human nature, 
and on them every mortal being must of necessity hang and 
depend with the most eager interest. And therefore we 
must praise the noblest life, not only as the fairest in appear¬ 
ance, but as being one which, if a man will only taste, and not, 
while still in his youth, desert for another, he will find to 



Pleasures and pains weighed in the balance. 

33 surpass also in the very thing which we all of us desire,—I 
mean in having a greater amount of pleasure and less of pain 
during the whole of life. And this will be plain, if a man 
has a true taste of them, as will be quickly and clearly seen. 
But what is a true taste ? That we have to learn from the 
argument,—the point being what is according to nature, and 
what is not according to nature. One life must be com¬ 
pared with another, the more pleasurable with the more 
painful, after this mannerWe desire to have pleasure, but 
we neither desire nor choose pain ; and the neutral state we 
are ready to take in exchange, not for pleasure but for pain; 
and we also wish for less pain and greater pleasure, but less 
pleasure and greater pain we do not wish for; and an equal 
balance of either we cannot venture to assert that we should 
desire. And all these differ or do not differ severally in 
number and magnitude and intensity and equality, and in 
the opposites of these when regarded as objects of choice, in 
relation to desire. And such being the necessary order of 
things, we wish for that life in which there are many great 
and intense elements of pleasure and pain, and in which the 
pleasures are in excess, and do not wish for that in which the 
opposites exceed ; nor, again, do we wish for that in which 
the elements of either are small and few ^nd feeble, and the 
pains exceed. And when, as I said before, there is a balance 
of pleasure and pain in life, this is to be regarded by us as 
the balanced life; while other lives are preferred by us 
because they exceed in what we like, or are rejected by 
us because they exceed in what we dislike. All the lives 
of men may be regarded by us as bound up in these, and we 
must also consider what sort of lives we by nature desire. 
And if we wish for any others, I say that we desire them 
only through some ignorance and inexperience of the lives 
which actually exist. 

Now, what lives are they, and how many in which, having 
searched out and beheld the objects of will and desire and 
their opposites, and making of them a law, choosing, I say, 
the dear and the pleasant and the best and noblest, a man 
may live in the happiest way possible ? Let us say that the 
temperate life is one kind of life, and the rational another, 
and the courageous another, and the healthful another; and 
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Vice is ignorance, 

to these four let us oppose four other lives,—the foolish, the 
cowardly, the intemperate, the diseased, hie who knows the 
temperate life will describe it as in all things gentle, having 
gentle pains and gentle pleasures, and placid desires and 
loves not insane ; whereas the intemperate life is impetuous 734 ^ 
in all things, and has violent pains and pleasures, and vehe¬ 
ment and stinging desires, and loves utterly insane ; and in 
the temperate life the pleasures exceed the pains, but in the 
intemperate life the pains exceed the pleasures in greatness 
and numben' and frequency. Hence one of the two lives is 
naturally and necessarily more pleasant and the other more 
, painful, and he who would live pleasantly cannot possibly 
choose to live intemperately. And if this is true, the in¬ 
ference clearly is that no man is voluntarily intemperate; 
but that the whole multitude of nuai lack temperance in their 
livc‘s, either from ignorance, or from want of self-control, or 
both. And the same holds of the diseased and healthy 
life; they both have pk^asures and pains, but in health the 
pkmsure t'xceeds th(‘ pain, and in sickn(\ss the pain exceeds 
.*,1 the pk‘asure. Now our inttmtion in choosing the lives is not 
that the painful should exc(‘ed, but the life in which pain is 
\l c^KCC'c'ded by pleasure we have determined to be the more 
pleasant life. And W(‘ should say that the temperate life has 
the elements both of pk‘asure and pain fewer and smaller 
and l(‘ss freqiumt than the inkmiperate, and the wise life than 
the foolish life, and the life of couragti than the life of 
cowardice ; one of each pair exet^eding in ])leasure and the 
other in pain, the ccmrag(‘ous surpassing the cowardly, and 
th<" wise exce(M.iing tlu‘ foolish. And so the one class of 
liv(‘S c‘xceeds the other class in pleasure ; the temperate and 
courageous and wist‘ and healthy exc(‘ed the cowardly and 
foolish and inttMuperate and diseas<Kl lives; and generally 
speaking, that which has any virtue, wln^tlier of body or soul, 
is pleasanter than the vicious life, and far superior in beauty 
and rectitude and excellence and reputation, and causes 
him who lives accordingly to be infinitely happier than the 
opposite. 

Enough of the preamble ; and now the laws should follow; 
or, to speak more correctly, an outline of them. As, then, 
in the case of a web or any other tissue, the warp and the 
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woof cannot be made of the same materials \ but the warp is Laws r. 

735 necessarily superior as being stronger, and liaving a ec-rtain AinrsMArc. 
character of firmness, whereas the woof is softcu* and has a as in 
proper degree of elasticity;—in a similar maniuu* thostj who •» nvcIuIh* 
are to hold great offices in states, should distinguished 
truly in each case from those who have b('(*n but slenck'rly tin-woof, 
proven by education. Let us suppose that tlu‘r(.‘ an* two ^”^”11{|'’ 
parts in the constitution of a state on(‘ tlu‘ creation of junr.j‘'U.a(v, 
offices, the other the laws which are assigned to them to 

^ .sTrnuj,*,rr 

administer. timn the 

But, before all this, comes the following consideration : ^ 

The shepherd or herdsman, or bn'eder of horses or tlu* lik(‘, 
when he has received his animals will not b<‘gin to train 
them until he has first purified them in a manner whitdi 
befits a community of animals ; lu' will divid<‘ the healthv 
and unhealthy, and the good breed and tlu^ bad !)n'ed, and 
will send away the unhealthy and badly bn‘d to other herds, 
and tend the rest, reflecting that his labours will be vain and 
have no effect, either on the souls or bodi(‘s of those* whom 
nature and ill nurture have corrupted, and that they will 
involve in destruction the pure and lu^althy natun* and l)eing 
of every other animal, if he should m^glect to ]>urify tluan. 

Now the case of other animals is not so important tlu‘y 
are only worth introducing for the .sake of illustration; but 
what relates to man is of the higiiest important^*; and tlu* 
legislator should make enquiries, and indicate what is proptu* 
for each one in the way of purification ami of any otlu’r 
procedure. Take, for example*, the purification of a city 
there are many kinds of purification, sonn* easier and others 
more difficult; and some of them, and ihv. hvsi and most 
difficult of them, the legislator, if he lx* also a (k'spot, may be 
able to effect; but the legislator, who, not Ix'ing a <k*spot, 
sets up a new government and laws, vxvn if he uttem])t tlie 
mildest of purgations, may think liiinsclf happy if lu? can 
complete his work, I he best kind of jiurilicalion is painful, 'I'httrt* m-ti 
like similar cures in medicine, involving righteous i)unish- 
merit and inflicting death or c.xilc in tlie last resort. F<,r in 
this way we commonly dispo.se of great sinners who are 
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incurable, and are the greatest injury of the whole state. 
But the milder form of purification is as follows:—when 
men who have nothing, and are in want of food, show a 
disposition to follow their leaders in an attack on the 
property of the rich—these, who are the natural plague of 73^ 
the state, are sent away by the legislator in a friendly spirit 
as far as he is able; and this dismissal of them is euphemisti¬ 
cally termed a colony. And every legislator should contrive 
to do this at once. Our present case, however, is peculiar. 
For there is no need to devise any colony or purifying 
separation under the circumstances in which we are placed. 
But as, when many streams flow together from many sources, 
whether springs or mountain torrents, into a single lake, we 
ought to attend and take care that the confluent waters 
should be perfectly clear, and in order to effect this, should 
pump and draw off and divert impurities, so in every 
political arrangement there may be trouble and danger. But, 
seeing that we are now only discoursing and not acting, let 
our selection be supposed to be completed, and the desired 
purity attained. Touching evil men, who want to join and 
be citizens of our state, after we have tested them by every 
sort of persuasion and for a sufficient time, we will prevent 
them from coming; but the good we will to the utmost of 
our ability receive as friends with open arms. 

Another piece of good fortune must not be forgotten, 
which, as we were saying^ the Heraclid colony had, and 
which is also ours,—that we have escaped division of land 
and the abolition of debts; for these are always a source 
of dangerous contention, and a city which is driven by neces¬ 
sity to legislate upon such matters can neither allow the old 
ways to continue, nor yet venture to alter them. We must 
have recourse to prayers, so to speak, and hope that a slight 
change may be cautiously effected in a length of time. And 
such a change can be accomplished^ by those who have 
abundance of land, and having also many debtors, are 
willing, in a kindly spirit, to share with those who are in 
want, sometimes remitting and sometimes giving, holding 
fast in a path of moderation, and deeming poverty to be 


Cp. stipra^ iii. 684 D, E. 


^ Reading virdpx^t. 



The number of the citizens. 

the increase of a man’s desires and not the diminution of 
his property. For this is the great beginning of salvation 
to a state, and upon this lasting basis may be erected after¬ 
wards whatever political order is suitable under the circum¬ 
stances; but if the change be based upon an unsound prin¬ 
ciple, the future administration of the country will be full of 
737 difficulties. That is a danger which, as I am saying, is escaped 
by us, and yet we had better say how, if we had not escaped, 
we might have escaped; and we may venture now to assert 
that no other way of escape, whether narrow or broad, can 
be devised but freedom from avarice and a sense of justice— 
upon this rock our city shall be built; for there ought to be 
no disputes among citizens about property. If there are 
quarrels of long standing among them, no legislator of any 
degree of sense will proceed a step in the arrangement of the 
state until they are settled. But that they to whom God has 
given, as He has to us, to be the founders of a new state as 
yet free from enmity—that they should create themselves 
enmities by their mode of distributing lands and houses, 
would be superhuman folly and wickedness. 

How then can we rightly order the distribution of the 
land ? In the first place, the number of the citizens has to 
be determined, and also the number and size of the divisions 
into which they will have to be formed; and the land and 
the houses will then have to be apportioned by us as fairly 
as we can. The number of citizens can only be estimated 
satisfactorily in relation to the territory and the neighbouring 
states. The territory must be sufficient to maintain a certain 
number of inhabitants in a moderate way of life—more than 
this is not required; and the number of citizens should be 
sufficient to defend themselves against the injustice of their 
neighbours, and also to give them the power of rendering 
efficient aid to their neighbours when they are wronged. 
After having taken a survey of their’s and their neighbours’ 
territory, we will determine the limits of them in fact as well 
as in theory. And now, let us proceed to legislate with 
a view to perfecting the form and outline of our state. The 
number of our citizens shall be 5040—this will be a con¬ 
venient number; and these shall be owners of the land and 
protectors of the allotment. The houses and the land will 
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be divided in the same way, so that every man may corre¬ 
spond to a lot. Let the whole number be first divided into 
two parts, and then into three; and the number is further 
capable of being divided into four or five parts, or any 
number of parts up to ten. Every legislator ought to know 
so much arithmetic as to be able to tell what number is most 
likely to be useful to all cities; and we are going to take that 73S 
number which contains the greatest and most regular and 
unbroken series of divisions. The whole of number has 
every possible division, and the number 5040 can be divided 
by exactly fifty-nine divisors, and ten of these proceed with¬ 
out interval from one to ten: this will furnish numbers for 
war and peace, and for all contracts and dealings, including 
taxes and divisions of the land. These properties of number 
should be ascertained at leisure by those who are bound by 
law to know them; for they are true, and should be pro¬ 
claimed at the foundation of the city, with a view to use. 
Whether the legislator is establishing a new state or restoring 
an old and decayed one, in respect of Gods and temples, 

—the temples which are to be built in each city, and the 
Gods or demi-gods after whom they are to be called,—if he . 
be a man of sense, he will make no change in anything which 
the oracle of Delphi, or Dodona, or the God Ammon, or 
any ancient tradition has sanctioned in whatever manner, 
whether by apparitions or reputed inspiration of Heaven, in 
obedience to which mankind have established sacrifices in 
connexion with mystic rites, either originating on the spot, 
or derived from Tyrrhenia or Cyprus or some other place, 
and on the strength of which traditions they have consecrated 
oracles and images, and altars and temples, and portioned 
out a sacred domain for each of them. The least part of all 
these ought not to be disturbed by the legislator; but he 
should assign to the several districts some God, or demi-god, 
or hero, and, in the distribution of the soil, should give to 
these first their chosen domain and all things fitting, that the 
inhabitants of the several districts may meet at fixed times, 
and that they may readily supply their various wants, and 
entertain one another with ^sacrifices, and become friends 
and acquaintances; for there is no greater good in a state 
than that the citizens should be known to one another. 
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When not light but darkness and ignorance of each other^s 
characters prevails among them, no one 'will receive the 
honour of which he is deserving, or the power or the justice 
to which he is fairly entitled: wherefore, in every state, 
above all things, every man should take heed that he have no 
deceit in him, but that he be always true and simple; and 
that no deceitful person take any advantage of him. 

739 The next move in our pastime of legislation, like the 
withdrawal of the stone from the holy line in the game of 
draughts, being an unusual one, will probably excite wonder 
when mentioned for the first time. And yet, if a man will 
only reflect and weigh the matter with care, he will see that 
our city is ordered in a manner which, if not the best, is the 
second best. Perhaps also some one may not approve this 
form., because he thinks that such a constitution is ill adapted 
to a legislator who has not despotic power. The truth is, 
that there are three forms of government, the best, the second 
and the third best, which we may just mention, and then 
leave the selection to the ruler of the settlement. Following 
this method in the present instance, let us speak of the states 
which are respectively first, second, and third in excellence, 
and then we will leave the choice to Cleinias now, or to any 
one else who may hereafter have to make a similar choice 
among constitutions, and may desire to give to his state some 
feature which is congenial to him and which he approves in 
his own country. 

The first and highest form of the state and of the govern¬ 
ment and of the law is that in which there prevails most 
widely the ancient saying, that ^ Friends have all things in 
common.'’ Whether there is anywhere now, or will ever be, 
this communion of women and children and of property, in 
which the private and individual is altogether banished from 
life, and things which are by nature private, such as eyes 
and ears and hands, have become common, and in some way 
see and hear and act in common, and all men express praise 
and blame and feel joy and sorrow on the same occasions, 
and whatever laws there are unite the city to the utmost^,— 
whether all this is possible or not, I say that no man, acting 
upon any other principle, will ever constitute a state which 
^ Cp. Rep. V. 462 foil. 
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will be truer or better or more exalted in virtue. Whether 
such a "state is governed by Gods or sons of Gods, one, or 
more than one, happy are the men who, living after this 
manner, dwell there; and therefore to this we are to look 
for the pattern of the state, and to cling to this, and to seek 
with all our might for one which is like this. The state 
which we have now in hand, when created, will be nearest 
to immortality and the only one which takes the second 
place ; and after that, by the grace of God, we will complete 
the third one. And we will begin by speaking of the nature 
and origin of the second. 

Let the citizens at once distribute their land and houses, 
and not till the land in common, since a community of goods 740 
goes beyond their proposed origin, and nurture, and education. 

But in making the distribution, let the several possessors 
feel that their particular lots also belong to the whole city; 
and seeing that the earth is their parent, let them tend 
her more carefully than children do their mother. For she 
is a goddess and their queen, and they are her mortal sub¬ 
jects. Such also are the feelings which they ought to enter¬ 
tain to the Gods and demi-gods of the country. And in 
order that the distribution may always remain, they ought to 
consider further that the present number of families should 
be always retained, and neither increased nor diminished. 
This may be secured for the whole city in the following 
manner:—Let the possessor of a lot leave the one of his 
children who is his best beloved, and one only, to be the 
heir of his dwelling, and his successor in the duty of minis¬ 
tering to the Gods, the state and the family, as well the living 
members of it as those who are departed when he comes into 
the inheritance; but of his other children, if he have more 
than one, he shall give the females in marriage according to 
the law to be hereafter enacted and the males he shall dis¬ 
tribute as sons to those citizens who have no children, and 
are disposed to receive them; or if there should be none 
such, and particular individuals have too many children, 
male or female, or too few, as in the case of barrenness—in 
all these cases let the highest and most honourable magis¬ 
tracy created by us judge and determine what is to be done 
^ Cp. infra, xi, 923-926. 
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God and the law protect the lot, 

with the redundant or deficient, and devise a means that the 
number of 5040 houses shall always remain the same. There 
are many ways of regulating numbers; for they in whom 
generation is affluent may be made to refrain ^ and, on the 
other hand, special care may be taken to increase the num¬ 
ber of births by rewards and stigmas, or we may meet the 
evil by the elder men giving advice and administering rebuke 
to the younger—in this way the object may be attained. 
And if after all there be very great difficulty about the equal 
preservation of the 5040 houses, and there be an excess of 
citizens, owing to the too great love of those who live 
together, and we are at our wits' end, there is still the old 
device often mentioned by us of sending out a colony, which 
will part friends with us. and be composed of suitable per- 
741 sons. If, on the other hand, there come a wave bearing a 
deluge of disease, or a plague of war, and the inhabitants 
become much fewer than the appointed number by reason of 
bereavement, we ought not to introduce citizens of spurious 
birth and education, if this can be avoided ; but even God is 
said not to be able to fight against necessity. 

Wherefore let us suppose this ^high argument' of ours to 
address us in the following terms :—Best of men, cease not 
to honour according to nature similarity and equality and 
sameness and agreement, as regards number and every good 
and noble quality. And, above all, observe the aforesaid 
number 5040 throughout life; in the second place, do not 
disparage the small and modest proportions of the inherit¬ 
ances which you received in the distribution, by buying and 
selling them to one another. For then neither will the God 
who gave you the lot be your friend, nor will the legislator ; 
and indeed the law declares to the disobedient that these are 
the terms upon which he may or may not take the lot. In 
the first place, the earth as he is informed is sacred to the 
Gods; and in the next place, priests and priestesses will 
offer up prayers over a first, and second, and even a third 
sacrifice, that he who buys or sells the houses or lands which 
he has received, may suffer the punishment which he de¬ 
serves ; and these their prayers they shall write down in the 
temples, on tablets of cypress-wood, for the instruction of 
^ Cp. Arist. Pol. vii. 16, § 15. 
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posterity. Moreover they will set a watch over all these 
things, that they may be observed ;-'th(! magistracy which 
has the sharpest eyes shall keep watch that any infringe¬ 
ment of these commands may be discovert'd and punished 
as offences both against the law and th(‘ God. 1 low grt‘at is 
the benefit of such an ordinance to all those cities, which ob(‘y 
and are administered accordingly, no bad man can (*ver know, 
as the old proverb says; but only a man of (*.x]M‘ri(‘nc(‘ and 
good habits. For in .such an order of things there will not 
be much opportunity for making money; no man t'ithcr 
ought, or indeed will be allowtal, to e.\(‘rcis(‘ any ignoble 
occupation, of which the vulgarity is a mattm* of reproach to 
a freeman, and should never want to acquirt^ riches by any 
such means. 

Further, the law enjoins that no privat(‘ man sliall h(' 
allowed to possess gold and silver, but only coin for daily 
use, which is almost necessary in (hading with artisans, and 
for payment of hirelings, wludher slav(‘s or immigrants, by all 
those persons who require tlu‘ use of them. Wluu'efon' our 
citizens, as we say, should have a coin jiassing current among 
themselves, but not acc(‘pted among tin* rest of mankind ; 
with a view, however, to e.xpeditions and journeys to ollun* 
lands,- for embassies, or for any other occasion which may 
arise of sending out a herald, the stat(‘ mu.st also possess a 
common Hellenic currency. If a private person is ('ver 
obliged to go abroad, let him have the con.sent of the magis¬ 
trates and go; and if when he returns he has any foreign 
money remaining, let him give the surplus hack to tlu' 
treasury, and receive a corresponcling sum in tlu' local 
currency. And if he is di.scovered to appropriatt‘ it, h*t it be 
confiscated, and let him who knows and does not inform be 
subject to curse and dishonour equally with him who brought 
the money, and also to a fine not l(‘.s.s in amount than tlu^ 
foreign money which ha.s been brought back. In marrying 
and giving in marriage, no one shall give or n‘ceive any 
dowry at all; and no one shall dei)c>.sit money with another 
whom he does not trust as a friend, nor sliall In^ lend moiu^y 
upon interest; and the borrower should l)e und(!r no obliga¬ 
tion to repay cither capital or interc.st. That these principles 
are best, any one may see who compares them with the first 



A very rich man can hardly be a very good man, 

principle and intention of a state. The intention, as we affirm, 
of a reasonable statesman, is not what the many declare 
to be the object of a good legislator, namely, that the state 
for the true interests of which he is advising should be as 
great and as rich as possible, and should possess gold and 
silver, and have the greatest empire by sea and land;—this 
they imagine to be the real object of legislation, at the same 
time adding, inconsistently, that the true legislator desires to 
have the city the best and happiest possible. But they do 
not see that some of these things are possible, and some of 
them are impossible; and he who orders the state will desire 
what is possible, and will not indulge in vain wishes or 
attempts to accomplish that which is impossible. The citizen 
must indeed be happy and good, and the legislator will seek 
to make him so ; but very rich and very good at the same 
time he cannot be, not, at least, in the sense in which the 
743 many speak of riches. For they mean by 'the rich ^ the few 
who have the most valuable possessions, although the owner 
of them may quite well be a rogue. And if this is true, I can 
never assent to the doctrine that the rich man will be happy 
—he must be good as well as rich. And good in a high 
degree, and rich in a high degree at the same time, he cannot 
be. Some one will ask, why not ? And we shall answer,— 
Because acquisitions which come from sources W'hich are just 
and unjust indifferently, are more than double those which 
come from just sources only; and the sums which are ex¬ 
pended neither honourably nor disgracefully, are only half 
as great as those which are expended honourably and on 
honourable purposes. Thus, if the one acquires double and 
spends half, the other who is in the opposite case and is a 
good man cannot possibly be wealthier than he. The first— 
I am speaking of the saver and not of the spender—is not 
always bad; he may indeed in some cases be utterly bad, 
but, as I was saying, a good man he never is. For he who 
receives money unjustly as well as justly, and spends neither 
justly nor unjustly, will be a rich man if he be also thrifty. 
On the other hand, the utterly bad is in general profligate, 
and therefore very poor; while he who spends on noble 
objects, and acquires wealth by just means only, can hardly 
be remarkable for riches, any more than he can be very poor. 
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Our statement, then, is true, that the very rich arc not ^ood, 
and, if they are not good, tliey arc not happy, I^ut the 
intention of our laws was, that the citizens slu)uld be a.s 
happy as may be, and as friendly as possible to one anotlKU*. 
And men who arc always at law with one anotlnn*, and 
amongst whom there are many wrongs don(‘, can nvvrr be 
friends to one another, but only those among whom crimes 
and lawsuits are few and slight. I'lierefore we say that gold 
and silver ought not to be allowed in tlie city, nor nuu'h of 
the vulgar sort of trade whicli is carried on by kduiing 
money, or rearing the meamu* kinds of livc^ stock ; but only 
the produce of agriculture, and only .so much of this as will 
not compel us in pursuing it to lU'glect that for tlu^ .sake of 
which riches exi.st, I mean, soul and body, which without 
gymnastics, and without education, will never be worth any¬ 
thing ; and therefore, as we have .said not once but many 
times, the care of riches should have the last plact' in our 
thoughts. For there ar(‘ in all three things about whi(‘h 
every man has an interest; and the interest about moiu'y, 
when rightly regarded, is the third and Iow(\st of tlumi; 
midway comes the interest of the body; and, first of all, that 
of the soul ; and the .state which we are descril)ing will have 
been rightly con.stituted if it ordains honours ac'cording to 
this scale. But if, in any of the law.s which have beam 7 
ordained, health has been preferred to temperance', or wealth 
to health and temperate habits, that law must clearly be 
wrong. Wherefore, also, the legi.slator ought often to im¬ 
press upon himself the que.stion—' What do I want?' and 
^ Do I attain my aim, or do I miss tlie mark ? ' In this way, 
and in this way only, he may acquit himself and fret' others 
from the work of legislation. 

Let the allottee then hold his lot upon the conditions which 
we have mentioned'. 

It would be well that every man .sht)uld conu? to tlu‘ colony 
having all things equal ; but seeing that this is not possible, 
and one man will have greater possessions than another, for 
many reasons and in particular in tjrder to prt'Serve equality 
in special crises of the state, qualifications of property 


' 740, 741. 
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The limit of poverty and of wealth. 

must be unequal, in order that offices and contributions and Laws V. 
distributions may be proportioned to the value of each Athenian. 
person’s wealth, and not solely to the virtue of his ancestors 
or himself, nor yet to the strength and beauty of his person, 
but also to the measure of his wealth or poverty; and so by 
a law of inequality, which will be in proportion to his wealth, 
he will receive honours and offices as equally as possible, 
and there will be no quarrels and disputes. To which end There are 
there should be four different standards appointed according 
to the amount of property: there should be a first and a classes, the 
second and a third and a fourth class, in which the citizens 
will be placed, and they will be called by these or similar below the 
names: they may continue in the same rank, or pass into 
another in any individual case, on becoming richer from exceeding 
being poorer, or poorer from being richer. The form of law 
which I should propose as the natural sequel would be as 
follows:—In a state which is desirous of being saved from 
the greatest of all plagues—not faction, but rather distraction 
—there should exist among the citizens neither extreme 
poverty, nor, again, excess of wealth, for both are productive 
of both these evils. Now the legislator should determine 
what is to be the limit of poverty or wealth. Let the limit 
of poverty be the value of the lot; this ought to be preserved, 
and no ruler, nor any one else who aspires after a reputation 
for virtue, will allow the lot to be impaired in any case. 

This the legislator gives as a measure, and he will permit a 
man to acquire double or triple, or as much as four times the 
amount of thish But if a person have yet greater riches, 
whether he has found them, or they have been given to him, 
or he has made them in business, or has acquired by any 
stroke of fortune that which is in excess of the measure, if he 
745 give back the surplus to the state, and to the Gods who are 
the patrons of the state, he shall suffer no penalty or loss of 
reputation; but if he disobeys this our law, any one who 
likes may inform against him and receive half the value of 
the excess, and the delinquent shall pay a sum equal to the 
excess out of his own property, and the other half of the 
excess shall belong to the Gods. And let every possession 
of every man, with the exception of the lot, be publicly 
^ Cp. Arist. Pol. ii. 6, § 15. 
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registered before the magistrates whom the law appoints^ so 
that all suits about money maybe easy and quite simple. 

The next thing to be noted is, that the city should be 
placed as nearly as possible in the centre of the country; 
we should choose a place which possesses what is .suitable 
for a city, and this may easily be imagined and described. 
Then we will divide the city into twelve portion.s, fir.st found¬ 
ing temples to Mestia, to Zeus and to Atluuie, in a spot 
which we will call the Acropoli.s, and surround with a circular 
wall, making the division of the entire city and country radiate 
from this point. The twelve portions shall be equalized by 
the provision that those which are of good land shall be 
smaller, while those of inferior quality shall be larger, 'rhe 
number of the h>ts shall bc^ 5040, and each of them .shall 
divided into two, and every allotnuuit shall be comj)osed 
of two such sections; one . of land near tlu^ city, the 
other of land which is at a distance k ddiis arrangement 
shall be carried out in the fdlowing manner: The .sc'Ction 
which is near the city shall be adtl(‘d to that which is on the 
borders, and form one lot, and the portion which is next 
neare.st .shall be added to tht‘ portion which is next farthest; 
and .so of the rest. Moreover, in the two .s<‘cti(m.s of the lots 
the .same principle of equalization of the .soil ought to be 
maintained ; the badness and goodne.ss shall he ct)mpensat(‘d 
by more and less. And the legislator shall divide the 
citizens into twelve parts, and arrange tlu^ rtest of their 
property, as far as possible, so as to form twelvt.^ ecpial 
parts; and there shall be a registration of all. After tliis 
they shall assign twelve lots to twelve Gods, and call tlu'm 
by their names, and dedicate to each God their sevm-al 
portions, and call the tribes after them. And they shall 
distribute the twelve divisions of the city in the same way 
in which they divided the country; and every man shall have 
two habitations^, one in the centre of the country, and the 
other at the extremity. Enough of the manner of .settlement. 

Now we ought by all means to consider that there can 
never be such a happy concurrence of circumstances as we 
have described; neither can all things coincide as they are 
wanted. Men who will not take offence at such a mode 
^ Cp. Arist. Pol. vii. 10, § n. C'p. ihul. ii. 6, § 15. 



The ideal and the possible. 

of living together, and will endure all their life long to 
have their property fixed at a moderate limit, and to beget 
children in accordance with our ordinances, and will allow 
themselves to be deprived of gold and other things which 
the legislator, as is evident from these enactments, will 
certainly forbid them; and will endure, further, the situation 
of the land with the city in the middle and dwellings round 
about;—all this is as if the legislator were telling his dreams, 
or making a city and citizens of wax. There is truth in 
these objections, and therefore every one should take to 
heart what I am going to say. Once more, then, the legis¬ 
lator shall appear and address us :—^ O my friends,^ he will 
say to us, ^ do not suppose me ignorant that there is a certain 
degree of truth in your words; but I am of opinion that, in 
matters which are not present but future, he who exhibits 
a pattern of that at which he aims, should in nothing fall 
short of the fairest and truest; and that if he finds any part 
of this work impossible of execution he should avoid and 
not execute it, but he should contrive to carry out that 
which is nearest and most akin to it; you must allow the 
legislator to perfect his design, and when it is perfected, you 
should join with him in considering what part of his legis¬ 
lation is expedient and what will arouse opposition; for 
surely the artist who is to be deemed worthy of any regard 
at all, ought always to make his work self-consistent.’ 

Having determined that there is to be a distribution into 
twelve parts, let us now see in what way this may be ac¬ 
complished. There is no difficulty in perceiving that the 
twelve parts admit of the greatest number of divisions of that 
which they include, or in seeing the other numbers which are 
consequent upon them, and are produced out of them up to 
5040; wherefore the law ought to order phratries and demes 
and villages, and also military ranks and movements, as well 
as coins and measures, dry and liquid, and weights, so as 
to be commensurable and agreeable to one another. Nor 
should we fear the appearance of minuteness, if the law 
commands that all the vessels which a man possesses should 
have a common measure, when we consider generally that 
747 the divisions and variations of numbers have a use in respect 
of all the variations of which they are susceptible, both in 
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Numbers: their educational and also meaner use, 

themselves and as measures of height and depth, and in all 
sounds, and in motions, as well those which proct'ed in a 
straight direction, upwards or downwards, as in those which 
go round and round. The legislator is to consider all thes(‘ 
things and to bid the citizens, as far as possible, not to lose 
sight of numerical order; for no single instrument of youthful 
education has such mighty power, both as rt‘gards domestic 
economy and politics, and in the arts, as the study (d' 
arithmetic. Above all, arithmetic stirs up him who is by 
nature sleepy and dull, and makes him cjuick to l<‘arn, reten¬ 
tive, shrewd, and aid(‘d by art divine he makes progn‘ss 
quite ])eyond his natural powers’. All such things, if only 
the legislator, by otlu'r laws and institutions, can banish mean¬ 
ness and covetousness from the souls of men, so that th(‘y 
can use them properly and to tlnir own good, will b<‘ t'.\C(‘llent 
and suitable instruimmts of education. But if h<‘ cannot, he 
will unintentionally create^ in tlu'in, in.stead of wisdom, the 
habit of craft, which evil teiuhaicy may be obs(*rv(‘d in tlu* 
Egyptians and Bhotmicians, and many other races, through the 
general vulgarity of tludr pursuits and ac(|uisiti<ms, wludher 
some unworthy legislator of tluhrs has been the caust‘, or 
some impediment of ('hance or natun'. I'or W(‘ must not 
fail to observe, O M(‘gillus and C-hdnias, that tluna^ is a dif¬ 
ference in places, and that some begc‘t bettcu' men and otluu's 
worse; and we must legislate accordingly. Soiiu' placets are 
subject to strange and latal indiumcc's by n^astm of diverse 
winds and violent heats, some by rt'ason of waters ; or, again, 
from the character of th(‘ food given by tlu' i^arth, which not 
only affects the bodices of nu'n for good or (‘vil, but pnaiuces 
similar results in their souls. And in all such (pialities those 
spots excel in which there is a diviiu‘ inspiration, and in which 
the demigods have their appointed lots, and art* pro[)itious, not 
adverse, to the settlers in thtmi. 'Vo all these* matters the 
legislator, if he have any sens(‘ in him, will attend as far as 
man can, and frame his laws accordingly. And this is what you, 
Cleinias, must do, and to matters of this kind yt)u must turn 
your mind since you are going to colonize a new country. 

Ckwias. Your words, Athenian Strang(‘r, art* t‘xccll(*nt, 
and I will do as you say. 

‘ Cp. Kfp. vii. 52(3 li. 
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751 Athenian Stranger, And now having made an end of the 
preliminaries we will proceed to the appointment of magis¬ 
tracies. 

Cleinias. Very good. 

Ath. In the ordering of a state there are two parts: first, 
the number of the magistracies, and the mode of establishing 
them; and, secondly, when they have been established, laws 
again will have to be provided for each of them, suitable in 
nature and number. But before electing the magistrates 
let us stop a little and say a word in season about the 
election of them. 

Cle, What have you got to say? 

Ath, This is what I have to say;—every one can see, 
that although the work of legislation is a most important 
matter, yet if a well-ordered city superadd to good laws 
unsuitable offices, not only will there be no use in having 
the good laws,—not only will they be ridiculous and useless, 
but the greatest political injury and evil will accrue from 
them. 

Cle, Of course. 

Ath. Then now, my friend, let us observe what will happen 
in the constitution of our intended state. In the first place, 
you will acknowledge that those who are duly appointed to 
magisterial power, and their families, should severally have 
given satisfactory proof of what they are, from youth upward 
until the time of election; in the next place, those who are to 
elect should have been trained in habits of law, and be well 
educated, that they may have a right judgment, and may be 
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able to select or reject men whom they approve or disap¬ 
prove, as they are worthy of either. But how can we imagine 
that those who arc brought together for tine first time, and 
are strangers to one another, and also uneducated, will avoid 
making mistakes in the choice of magistrates ? 

Clc. Impossible. 

Atli. The matter is serious, and excuses will not serve the 
turn, I will tell you, then, what you and 1 will have to do, 
since you, as you tell me, with nine otht'rs, have oflered to 
settle the new state on behalf of the people of Crete, and 
I am to help you by the invention of the jnresent romanccb 7 
I certainly should not like to leave the taU‘ wandering all 
over the world without a head ; a headl(.*ss monsUn* is 
such a hideous thing. 

Cle. Excellent, Stranger. 

Ath. Yes; and I will be as good as my word. 

Clc. Let us by all means do as you propose. 

Ath. That we will, by the grace of God, if old age will 
only permit us. 

etc. But God will be gracious. 

Ath. Yes; and under Ilis guidance* lt*t us considtT a 
further point. 

Clc. What is it? 

Ath. Let us remember what a couragecumly mad and 
daring creation this our city is. 

Clc, What had you in your mind wlum you said that? 

Ath. I had in my mind tin,' fre(‘ and tsasy mannen' in 
which wc are ordaining that the inexpc*rit'ncc‘d colonists shall 
receive our laws. Now a man nc‘t*d not he very wise, 
Cleinias, in order to see that no one can easily rc‘Cc‘ivt‘ laws 
at their first imposition. But if we could anyhow wait until 
those who have been imbued with tht‘m from chihlhood, and 
have been nurtured in them, and becomcj habituatt‘d to them, 
take their part in the public elc'ctions of the state*; 1 say, 
if this could be accomplished, and rightly accomplished by 
any way or contrivance,- then, I think that then* would be 
very little danger, at tlu; end of the time*, of a state* thus 
trained not being permanent. 

Cle. A reasonable supposition. 

Ath. Then let us consider if we can find any way out of the 
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difficulty; for I maintain^ Cleinias, that the Cnosians, above Laws VL 
all the other Cretans, should not be satisfied with barely Athenian, 
discharging their duty to the colony, but they ought to take ^leinias. 
the utmost pains to establish the offices which are first created 
by them in the best and surest manner. Above all, this 
applies to the selection of the guardians of the law, who 
must be chosen first of all, and with the greatest care; 
the others are of less importance. 

Ck. What method can we devise of electing them ? 

Afh. This will be the method:—Sons of the Cretans, I TheCno- 
shall say to them, inasmuch as the Cnosians have precedence 
over the other states, they should, in common with those concert 
who join this settlement, choose a body of thirty-seven in 
all, nineteen of them being taken from the settlers, and the nists,should 
753 remainder from the citizens of Cnosus. Of these latter the ^ 

body of 37 

Cnosians shall make a present to your colony, and you your- guardians 
self shall be one of the eighteen, and shall become a citizen of the law. 
of the new state ; and if you and they cannot be persuaded 
to go, the Cnosians may fairly use a little violence in order 
to make you. 

Cle. But why. Stranger, do not you and Megillus take a 
part in our new city ? 

Ath. O, Cleinias, Athens is proud, and Sparta too; and 
they are both a long way off. But you and likewise the 
other colonists are conveniently situated as you describe. 

I have been speaking of the way in which the new citizens 
may be best managed under present circumstances; but in 
after-ages, if the city continues to exist, let the election be 
on this wise. All who are horse or foot soldiers, or have in after- 
seen military service at the proper ages when they were ghaiVbe^^ 
severally fitted for it^, shall share in the election of magis-. elected by 
trates; and the election shall be held in whatever temple 

^ tary class. 

the state deems most venerable, and every one shall carry 
his vote to the altar of the God, writing down on a tablet 
the name of the person for whom he votes, and his father’s 
name, and his tribe, and ward; and at the side he shall 
write his own name in like manner. Any one who pleases 
may take away any tablet which he does not think properly 
filled up, and exhibit it in the Agora for a period of 
^ Cp. Arist. Pol. ii. 6, § i6.- 
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not less than thirty days. The tablets wln'eh are juclgt‘d 
to be first, to the number of 300, shall lx* slinwn by the 
magistrates to the whole city, and tlu' citizens shall in like 
manner select from these tlie candidates whom tlu\y prefer ; 
and this second selection, to the nuin]>er of too, shall he 
again exhibited to the citizens ; in the third, let any one who 
pleases select whom he jd(‘as(“s out of th<‘ too, walking 
through the parts of victims, and k‘t tlunu choose* for magis¬ 
trates and proclaim tlu* sev<‘n-niKl-thirly who havt‘ the 
greatest numl^er of votes. Hut who, C 1 <‘inias and Megillus, 
will order for us in the colony all this mattc*r of the magis¬ 
trates, and the scrutinies of them? If we rent‘Ct, wt‘ shall 
sec that citit‘s which are in pnxx'.ss of cemstruction like 
ours must have some such p(‘rson.s, who cannot jx^ssihly 
be ek'cted before tlxu'e arc^ any magistrates ’ ; an<I y('t they 
must Ixr elect(‘d in some wa}^ and tht*y an‘ not to be inferior 
men, but the best possible*. For as tiu* prov<*rb says, Ha good 
bc^ginning is half the busiiu‘ss ; ’ and ^to have In^gun wvW ' is 
praised b}^ all, and in my oi)inion is a giasat deal mon* than 
half tlu* busin(‘.ss, and has nc'ver been praist‘d l>y any on<‘ 71 
enough. 

Cfe. That is very true. 

yldi. Then let us recognize the difficulty, and make clear 
to our own minds how the Ix'ginning is to lx* accom])Iished. 
There is only one pn)posal which I have to ofier, and that is 
one which, under our circumstance.s, is both necessary anti 
expedient. 

etc. What is it? 

Ath. I maintain that this colony of our.s has a father and 
mother, who arc no other than tlu* colonizing .statt*. Well 
I know that many colonies have been, and will bt*, at tunuity 
with their parents. But in early days tlx* child, as in a 
family, loves and is beloved; even if there come* a tinu^ later 
when the tic is broken, still, while lu.* is in want of education, 
he naturally loves his parents and is ])eIoved by them, an<i 
flies to his relatives for protection, and finds in tiu‘m his 
only natural allies in time of need ; and this parental feeling 
already exists in the Cnosians, as is shown by their care of 
the new city; and there i.s a similar feeling on the part of the 
^ Reading Trpo Tracreof/. 
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young city towards ('nosiis. And I rojx^atwhat I was saying 
—for tlu‘r(‘ is no harm in r(‘p<-aling a gotul tiling that the 
Cnosians should tnk(‘ a connnon interest in all tlu‘S(‘ inatt(‘rs, 
and ('hoos(‘, as far as tlu'V can, tin* eldest an<l best nf tlx* 
colonists, to tlu‘ n\nnb(‘r of not less than a hundre<l ; and let 
there he* another hundr(’<l ol’the ('nosians theinseK'es. 'rh(‘s<*, 

I say, <m their arrival, should havt* a joint care that tlu* 
magistrat<‘s should lx* a|>point<'<I a<'cording to law, and that 
wlu'n th(‘y an* appointed th<*y should underg{> a stuauiny. 
When this has het'U idheiHed, tin* ('nosians shall return hoiiu', 
and the* n(‘W (dty <lo tlu* best six* t-an for her own prest'rva- 
tion and happiness, I w<»uld hav(* tlx* seven-and-thirly now, 
and in all futun* tinx*, clxisen ti) fulfil the following duties: 
Let tlu‘in, in tlx* first plrxx*, be ih<‘ guardians of the law ; and, 
secondly, of tlx* regist<*t*s in wluhdi ea^di one registers before 
the magistrate* tlx* amount of his prope-rtv, e'xex’pting four 
mina<* which an* allo\v(‘d t{» ('ili/e-ns r>i‘ the fii'st class, three* 
allowe‘d to tlx* seeauxl, tW(» te> tlx* thinl, aixl a single* mina to 
tlx* femrth. Anei if any fux*, elespising the laws fe>r tlx* sake* 
of gain, lx* found to peesse*ss anything mon* whie'h has not 
ht*(*n re'giste'red, let all that he has in exe*ess be* e’onfise'ate-d, 
and l<‘t him be liable* to a suit which shall he* tlx* re*vt*i*se <>f 
honourable or fortunate. Aix! Ie*t any one* who will, iiuliet 
him on tlx* charge* of htving base* gains, and preu'ced against 
55 him Ix'fe^n* tlx* guanlians of the* law. Aixl if lx* i)e* e'ast, l(*t 
him Ios(‘ lus share* e)f tlx* public ]x»ssessions, and wlx’U tlx*re* 
is any public distributitin, le-t him have* tx>thing hut his 
original lot; aixl h-t him he writl<*n elowtt a ce»ixie*mneti man 
as long as In* live*s, \n stmx* plaee in whie*h any one* who 
pl(‘ases can n‘ael alxjut his edleiu’es. 'fix* gtiartlian of tlx* 
law shall not hold oflice* lemge*r than twe-nty years, and shall 
not he l<*ss than fifty years of age* wlx'U Ix* is ele*e'te*ei ; or if 
he is elt*i'tt‘d wiu*n lx* is sixty years tef age, Ix* shall lx>Ul 
ohice for ten ye*ars e>nly; aixl tipem tlx* same* princip!t% he 
must not imagine* that lu* will lx* pe*rmitle*ei to Ixild such an 
important office* as that eil' guartliatt of tlx* laws after lu* is 
seventy ye*ars of age*, if lx* live* so lemg. 

'rh(*s(‘ are tin* tiiree* first or<iinaix'e*s about tlx* guardians 
of the law; as tlur work ed* legislation jn'e>gre*sses, each law in 
turn will assign to tlu*m their furtlu‘r tlutie‘s, And ix>w we 
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may proceed in order to speak of' the election of other 
officers; for generals have to be elected, ami thest' again 
must have their ministers, commanders, and colonels ol hor.si*, 
and commanders of brigades of foot, who would be more 
rightly called by their j^opular nanu' of brigadiers. 1'he 
guardians of the law shall propose as generals men who are 
natives of the city, and a sel(.^ction from the canditlt'ites 
proposed shall be made by those who an‘ or have hetm of the 
age for military service. And il'one who is not ])roposed is 
thought by somebody to bc‘ bcTtt'r than oiu' who is, \vi him 
name whom lu' prc'fers in tlu^ plact* of whom, and mak(‘ oath 
that he is better, and propose him ; and whichever of them is 
approved by vote shall be admitU'd to the* final seU'Ction; and 
the three who have tin* greatest numlier of vote's shall lx* 
appointed generals, and superintendents of military affairs, 
after previously undergoing a .scrutiny, like tlu* guardians of 
the law. And let tin* g\‘nc*rals thus c'lected propose* twelve 
brigadiers, one for each tribe*; and tin're* shall he a right of 
counter-proposal as in the case* of the ge'uerals, and tin* 
voting and decision sludl take* })lace in the* sanu* way. Until 
the prytanes and council art* eU‘('ted, the guardians of the* law 
shall convene the assembly in some ludy spot which is 
suitable to the purpose, ))laeing the ln)plitt*s hy themse‘lvt's, 
and the cavalry hy tlu'mselves, and in a third division all the* 
rest of the arm3e All are to vote* for the* gt*ne*rals [and for the 
colonels of horse], but the brigadiers are.* to he vote*d for only 
by those who carry shields [i. c*. the* hoplit<*s|. L<*t the* Ixxly 7 
of cavalry choose phylarchs for the* ge*nerals ; but captains of 
light troops, or arclu-rs, or any e>tlu;r division of the* army, 
shall be appointed by the gt!iu:rals for themselves. 'Fhere 
only remains the appointment of oflice‘rs of e'avalry: these* 
shall be proposed by the same* per.sons who pro]X)se‘(l the 
generals, and the election and tin* counte‘r*prope)sal of 
other candidates shall be arrangt'd in the same* way as in 
the case of the generals, and k*t the cavalry vote anei tiu.* 
infantry loedv ejii at the ek'Ctie)n ; the two who have the 
greatest number of votes shall he the k*aders of all the 
horse. Disputes about tlu* voting may bt* raist*d onc(* or 
twice; but if the dispute lx: raised a third linn.*, the officers 
who preside at the several elections shall decide. 



The council and the mode of appointing cottncillors. 

The council shall consist of 30 x 12 members^—360 will 
be a convenient number for sub-division. If we divide the 
whole number into four parts of ninety each, we get ninety 
counsellors for each class. First, all the citizens shall select 
candidates from the first class; they shall be compelled to 
vote, and, if they do not, shall be duly fined. When the 
candidates have been selected, some one shall mark them 
down; this shall be the business of the first day. And on 
the following day, candidates shall be selected from the 
second class in the same manner and under the same 
conditions as on the previous day; and on the third day 
a selection shall be made from the third class, at which every 
one may if he likes vote, and the three first classes shall be 
compelled to vote; but the fourth and lowest class shall be 
under no compulsion, and any member of this class who does 
not vote shall not be punished. On the fourth day candidates 
shall be selected from the fourth and smallest class; they shall 
be selected by all, but he who is of the fourth class shall 
suffer no penalty, nor he who is of the third, if he be not 
willing to vote ; but he who is of the first or second class, if 
he does not vote shall be punished ;—he who is of the second 
class shall pay a fine of triple the amount which was exacted 
at first, and he who is of the first class quadruple. On the 
fifth day the rulers shall bring out the names noted down, for 
all the citizens to see, and every man shall choose out of them, 
under pain, if he do not, of suffering the first penalty; and 
when they have chosen 180 out of each of the classes, they 
shall choose one-half of them by lot, who shall undergo a 
scrutiny:—These are to form the council for the year. 

The mode of election which has been described is in a 
mean between monarchy and democracy, and such a mean 
;^57 the state ought always to observe; for servants and masters 
never can be friends, nor good and bad, merely because they 
are declared to have equal privileges. For to unequals equals 
become unequal, if they are not harmonised by measure; and 
both by reason of equality, and by reason of inequality, cities 
are filled with seditions. The old saying, that 'equality 
makes friendship,’ is happy and also true; but there ^is 
obscurity and confusion as to what sort of equality is 
meant. For there are two equalities which are called by 
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the same name, but are in reality in many ways almost 
the opposite of one another; one of them may be introduced 
without difficulty, by any state or any legislator in the dis¬ 
tribution of honours : this is the rule of measure, weight, and 
number, which regulates and apportions them. But there is 
another equality, of a better and higher kind, which is not so 
easily recognized. This is the judgment of Zeus; among 
men it avails but little; that little, however, is the source of 
the greatest good to individuals and states. For it gives to 
the greater more, and to the inferior less and in proportion 
to the’ nature of each; and, above all, greater honour always 
to the greater virtue, and to the less less; and to either in 
proportion to their respective measure of virtue and education. 
And this is justice, and is ever the true principle of states, at 
which we ought to aim, and according to this rule order the 
new city which is now being founded, and any other city 
which may be hereafter founded. To this the legislator 
should look,—not to the interests of tyrants one or more, or 
to the power of the people, but to justice always; which, as 
I was saying, is the distribution of natural equality among 
unequals in each case. But there are times at which every 
state is compelled to use the words, ^just,’ ^ equal,’ in a 
secondary sense, in the hope of escaping in some degree 
from factions. For equity and indulgence are infractions of 
the perfect and strict rule of justice. And this is the reason 
why we are obliged to use the equality of the lot, in order to 
avoid the discontent of the people; and so we invoke God 
and fortune in our prayers, and beg that they themselves will 
direct the lot with a view to supreme justice. And therefore, 
although we are compelled to use both equalities, we should 
use that into which the element of chance enters as seldom 
as possible. 75 

Thus, O my friends, and for the reasons given, should a 
state act which would endure and be saved. But as a ship 
sailing on the sea has to be watched night and day, in like 
manner a city also is sailing on a sea of politics, and is 
liable to all sorts of insidious assaults; and therefore from 
morning to night, and from night to morning, rulers must 
join hands with rulers, and watchers with watchers, re¬ 
ceiving and giving up their trust in a perpetual succession. 
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The care of the city and of the country. 

Now a multitude can never fulfil a duty of this sort with 
anything like energy. Moreover, the greater number of the 
senators will have to be left during the.greater part of the 
year to order their concerns at their own homes. They will 
therefore have to be arranged in twelve portions^ answering 
to the twelve months, and furnish guardians of the state, each 
portion for a single month. Their business is to be at hand 
and receive any foreigner or citizen who comes to them, 
whether to give information, or to put one of those questions, 
to which, when asked by other cities, a city should give an 
answer, and to which, if she ask them herself, she should receive 
an answer; or again, when there is a likelihood of internal 
commotions, which are always liable to happen in some form 
or other, they will, if they can, prevent their occurring; or if 
they have already occurred, will lose no time in making them 
known to the city, and healing the evil. Wherefore, also, 
this which is the presiding body of the state ought always to 
have the control of their assemblies, and of the dissolutions of 
them, ordinary as well as extraordinary. All this is to be 
ordered by the twelfth part of the council, which is always 
to keep watch together with the other officers of the state 
during one portion of the year, and to rest during the re¬ 
maining eleven portions. 

Thus will the city be fairly ordered. And now, who is to 
have the superintendence of the country, and what shall be 
the arrangement? Seeing that the whole city and the entire 
country have been both of them divided into twelve portions, 
ought there not to be appointed superintendents of the streets 
of the city, and of the houses, and buildings, and harbours, 
and the agora, and fountains, and sacred domains, and 
temples, and the like? 

Cle. To be sure there ought. 

759 Ath. Let us assume, then, that there ought to be servants 
of the temples, and priests and priestesses. There must also 
be superintendents of roads and buildings, who will have 
a care of men, that they may do no harm, and also of beasts, 
both within the enclosure and in the suburbs. Three kinds of 
officers will thus have to be appointed, in order that the city 
may be suitably provided according to her needs. Those 
who have the care of the city shall be called wardens of the 
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city; and those who have the care of the agora shall be 
called wardens of the agora; and those who have the care of 
the temples shall be called priests. Those who hold here¬ 
ditary offices as priests or priestesses, shall not be disturbed; 
but if there be few or none such, as is probable at the 
foundation of a new city, priests and priestesses shall be 
appointed to be servants of the Gods who have no servants. 
Some of our officers shall be elected, and others appointed 
by lot, those who are of the people and those who are not of 
the people mingling in a friendly manner in every place and 
city, that the state may be as far as possible of one mind. 
The officers of the temples shall be appointed by lot; in this 
way their election will be committed to God, that He may do 
what is agreeable to Him. And he who obtains a lot shall 
undergo a scrutiny, first, as to whether he is sound of body 
and of legitimate birth; and in the second place, in order to 
show that he is of a perfectly pure family, not stained with 
homicide or any similar impiety in his own person, and also 
that his father and mother have led a similar unstained life. 
Now the laws about all divine things should be brought from 
Delphi, and interpreters appointed, under whose direction 
they should be used. The tenure of the priesthood should 
always be for a year and no longer; and he who will duly 
execute the sacred office, according to the laws of religion, 
must be not less than sixty years of age,—the laws shall be 
the same about priestesses. As for the interpreters, they 
shall be appointed thus:—let the twelve tribes be distributed 
into groups of four, and let each group select four, one out of 
each tribe within the group, three times; and let the three 
who have the greatest number of votes [out of the twelve 
appointed by each group], after undergoing a scrutiny, nine 
in all, be sent to Delphi, in order that the God may return 
one out of each triad; their age shall be the same as that of 
the priests, and the scrutiny of them shall be conducted in 
the same manner; let them be interpreters for life, and when 
any one dies let the four tribes select another from the tribe 
of the deceased. Moreover, besides priests and interpreters, 
there must be treasurers, who will take charge of the 
property of the several temples, and of the sacred domains, 
and shall have authority over the produce and the letting of 



The defence of the country. 

760 them; and three of them shall be chosen from the highest 
classes for the greater temples, and two for the lesser, and 
one for the least of all; the manner of their election and the 
scrutiny of them shall be the same as that of the generals \ 
This shall be the order of the temples. 

Let everything have a guard as far as possible. Let the 
defence of the city be committed to the generals, and taxi- 
archs, and hipparchs, and phylarchs, and prytanes, and the 
wardens of the city, and of the agora, when the election of 
them has been completed. The defence of the country shall 
be provided for as follows :—The entire land has been 
already distributed into twelve as nearly as possible equal 
parts, and let the tribe allotted to a division provide annually 
for it five wardens of the country and commanders of 
the watch; and let each body of five have the power of 
selecting twelve others out of the youth of their own tribe,— 
these shall be not less than twenty-five years of age, and not 
more than thirty. And let there be allotted to them severally 
every month the various districts, in order that they may all 
acquire knowledge and experience of the whole country. 
The term of service for commanders and for watchers shall 
continue during two years. After having had their stations 
allotted to them, they will go from place to place in regular 
order, making their round from left to right as their com¬ 
manders direct them; (when I speak of going to the right, 
I mean .that they are to go to the east). And at the com¬ 
mencement of the second year, in order that as many as 
possible of the guards may not only get a knowledge of the 
country at any one season of the year, but may also have 
experience of the manner in which different places are 
affected at different seasons of the year, their then com¬ 
manders shall lead them again towards the left, from place 
to place in succession, until they have completed the second 
year. In the third year other wardens of the country shall 
be chosen and commanders of the watch, five for each 
division, who are to be the superintendents of the bands 
of twelve. While on service at each station, their attention 
shall be directed to the following points:—In the first place, 
they shall see that the country is ‘well protected against 
^ Cp. supra, 755 C. 
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enemies; they shall trench and dig wherever this is required, 
and, as far as they can, they shall by fortifications keep off 
the evil-disposed, in order to prevent them from doing any 
harm to the country or the property; they shall use the 
beasts of burden and the labourers whom they find on the 
spot: these will be their instruments whom they will super¬ 
intend, taking them, as far as possible, at the times when 
they are not engaged in their regular business. They shall 
make every part of the country inaccessible to enemies, and 
as accessible as possible to friends^; there shall be ways for 
man and beasts of burden and for cattle, and they shall take 
care to have them always as smooth as they can; and shall 
provide against the rains doing harm instead of good to the 
land, when they come down from the mountains into the 
hollow dells; and shall keep in the overflow by the help ol 
works and ditches, in order that the valleys, receiving and 
drinking up the rain from heaven, and providing fountains and 
streams in the fields and regions which lie underneath, may 
furnish even to the dry places plenty of good water. The 
fountains of water, whether of rivers or of springs, shall be 
ornamented with plantations and buildings for beauty; and 
let them bring together the streams in subterraneous chan¬ 
nels, and make all things plenteous ; and if there be a sacred 
grove or dedicated precinct in the neighbourhood, they shall 
conduct the water to the actual temples of the Gods, and sc 
beautify them at all seasons of the year. Everywhere ir 
such places the youth shall make gymnasia for themselves 
and warm baths for the aged, placing by them abundance o 
dry wood, for the benefit of those labouring under disease— 
there the weary frame of the rustic, worn with toil, wil 
receive a kindly welcome far better than he would at tht 
hands of a not over-wise doctor. 

The building of these and the like works will be usefu 
and ornamental; they will provide a pleasing amusement, bu 
they will be a serious employment too; for the sixty wardem 
will have to guard their several divisions, not only witl 
a view to enemies, but also with an eye to professing friends 
When a quarrel arises among neighbours or citizens, am 
any one whether slave or freeman wrongs another, let th( 

^ Cp. Arist. Pol. vii. 5 , § 3. ^ Reading 
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The judicial functions of the wardens of the country. 

five wardens decide small matters on their own authority; Laws VL 
but where the charge against another relates to greater Athenian. 
matters, the seventeen composed of the fives and twelves, shall decide 
shall determine any charges which one man brings against 
another, not involving more than three minaeh Every judge 
and magistrate shall be liable to give an account of his 
conduct in office, except those who, like kings, have the final 
decision. Moreover, as regards the aforesaid wardens of the They 
country, if they do any wrong to those of whom they have ^areM of 
the care, whether by imposing upon them unequal tasks, or oppressing 
762 by taking the produce of the soil or implements of husbandry 
without their consent; also if they receive anything in the 
way of a bribe, or decide suits unjustly, or if they yield to • 
the influences of flattery, let them be publicly dishonoured; 
and in regard to any other wrong which they do to the 
inhabitants of the country, if the question be of a mina, let 
them submit to the decision of the villagers in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; but in suits of greater amount, or in the case of lesser 
if they refuse to submit, trusting that their monthly removal 
into another part of the country will enable them to escape— 
in such cases the injured party may bring his suit in the 
common court, and if he obtain a verdict he may exact from 
the defendant, who refused to submit, a double penalty. 

The wardens and the overseers of the country, while on Common 
their two years’ service, shall have common meals at their 
several stations, and shall all live together; and he who is 
absent from the common meal, or sleeps out, if only for No sleeping 
one day or night, unless by order of his commanders, or by 
reason of absolute necessity, if the five denounce him and 
inscribe his name in the agora as not having kept his guard, 
let him be deemed to have betrayed the city, as far as lay in 
his power, and let him be disgraced and beaten with impunity 
by any one who meets him and is willing to punish him. If 
any of the commanders is guilty of such an irregularity, the 
whole company of sixty shall see to it, and he who is 
cognisant of the offence, and does not bring the offender 
to trial, shall be amenable to the same laws as the younger 
offender himself, and shall pay a heavier fine, and be in¬ 
capable of ever commanding the young. The guardians of 

^ Cp. infra, viii. 843 D. 
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the law are to be careful inspectors of these matters, and 
shall either prevent or punish olfenders. Every man should 
remember the universal rule, that he who is not a good 
servant will not be a good master; a man should pride 
himself more upon serving well than upon commanding 
well: first upon serving the laws, which is also the service 
of the Gods; in the second place, upon having served 
ancient and honourable men in the days of his youth. 
Furthermore, during the two years in vrhich any one is a 
warden of the country, his daily food ought to be of a simple 
and humble kind. When the twelve have been chosen, let 
them and the five meat together, and determine that they will 76 
be their own servants, and, like servants, will not have other 
slaves and servants for their own use, neither will they use 
those of the villagers and husbandmen for their private 
advantage, but for the public service only; and in general 
they should make up their minds to live independently by 
themselves, servants of each other and of themselves. Fur¬ 
ther, at all seasons of the year, summer and winter alike, let 
them be under arms and survey minutely the whole country; 
thus they will at once keep guard, and at the same time 
acquire a perfect knowledge of every locality. There can be 
no more important kind of information than the exact know¬ 
ledge of a man's own country; and for this as well as for 
more general reasons of pleasure and advantage, hunting 
with dogs and other kinds of sports should be pursued by 
the young. The service to whom this is committed may be 
called the secret police^ or wardens of the country; the 
name does not much signify, but every one who has the 
safety of the state at heart will use his utmost diligence in 
this service. 

After the wardens of the country, we have to speak of the 
election of wardens of the agora and of the city. The 
wardens of the country were sixty in number, and the 
wardens of the city will be three, and will divide the twelve 
parts of the city into three ; like the former, they shall have 
care of the ways, and of the different high roads which lead 
out of the country into the city, and of the buildings, that 
they may be all made according to law;—also of the waters, 

^ Cp. supm, i. 633 C. 
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which the guardians of the supply preserve and convey to 
them, care being taken that they may reach the fountains 
pure and abundant^ and be both an ornament and a benefit 
to the city. These also should be men of influence^ and at 
leisure to take care of the public interest. Let every man 
propose as warden of the city any one whom he likes out of 
the highest class, and when the vote has been given on them, 
and the number is reduced to the six who have the greatest 
number of votes, let the electing officers choose by lot three 
out of the six, and when they have undergone a scrutiny let 
them hold office according to the laws laid down for them. 
Next, let the wardens of the agora be elected in like manner, 
out of the first and second class, five in number: ten are to 
be first elected, and out of the ten five are to be chosen by 
lot, as in the election of the wardens of the city:—these 
when they have undergone a scrutiny are to be declared 
magistrates. Every one shall vote for every one, and he 
764 who will not vote, if he be informed against before the 
magistrates, shall be fined fifty drachmae, and shall also be 
deemed a bad citizen. Let any one who likes go to the 
assembly and to the general council; it shall be compulsory 
to go on citizens of the first and second class, and they 
shall pay a fine of ten drachmae if they be found not answer¬ 
ing to their names at the assembly. But the third and 
fourth class shall be under no compulsion, and shall be let 
off without a fine, unless the magistrates have commanded 
ail to be present, in consequence of some urgent necessity. 
The wardens of the agora shall observe the order appointed 
by law for the agora, and shall have the charge of the 
temples and fountains which are in the agora; and they shall 
see that no one injures anything, and punish him who does, 
with stripes and bonds, if he be a slave or stranger; but if he 
be a citizen who misbehaves in this way, they shall have the 
power themselves of inflicting a fine upon him to the amount 
of a hundred drachmae, or with the consent of the wardens 
of the city up to double that amount. And let the wardens of 
the city have a similar power of imposing punishments and 
fines in their own department; and let them impose fines by 
their own authority, up to a mina, or up to two minae with 
the consent of the wardens of the agora. 

VOL. V. L 
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Directors of music and gymnastic. 

In the next place, it will be proper to appoint directors of 
music and gymnastic, two kinds of each—of the one kind the 
business will be education, of the other, the superintend¬ 
ence of contests. In speaking of education, the law means 
to speak of those who have the care of order and instruction 
in gymnasia and schools, and of the going to school, and of 
school buildings for boys and girls ; and in speaking of con¬ 
tests, the law refers to the judges of gymnastics and of 
music; these again are divided into two classes, the one 
having to do with music, the other with gymnastics ; and the 
same who judge of the gymnastic contests of men, shall 
judge of horses; but in music there shall be one set of 
judges of solo singing, and of imitation—I mean of rhapso- 
dists, players on the harp, the flute and the like, and another 
who shall judge of choral song. First of all, we must choose 
directors for the choruses of boys, and men, and maidens, 
whom they shall follow in the amusement of the dance, and 
for our other musical arrangements one director will be 
enough for the choruses, and he should be not less than 76 
forty years of age. One director will' also be enough 
to introduce the solo singers, and to give judgment on the 
competitors, and he ought not to be less than thirty years of 
age. The director and manager of the choruses shall be 
elected after the following manner:—Let any persons who 
commonly take an interest in such matters go to the meeting, 
and be fined if they do not go (the guardians of the law shall 
judge of their fault), but those who have no interest shall not 
be compelled. The elector shall propose as director some one 
who understands music, and he in the scrutiny may be chal¬ 
lenged on the one part by those who say he has no skill, and 
defended on the other hand by those who say that he has. 
Ten are to be elected by vote, and he of the ten who is 
chosen by lot shall undergo a scrutiny, and lead the choruses 
for a year according to law. And in like manner the com¬ 
petitor who wins the lot shall be leader of the solo and 
concert music for that year; and he who is thus elected 
shall.deliver the award to the judges. In the next place, 
we have to choose judges in the contests of horses and of 
men; these shall be selected from the third and also from 
the second class of citizens, and the three first classes shall 



The great minister of education. 

be compelled to.go to the election, but the lowest may stay 
away with impunity; and let there be three elected by lot out of 
the twenty who have been chosen previously, and they must 
also have the vote and approval of the examiners. But if 
any one is rejected in the scrutiny at any ballot or decision, 
others shall be chosen in the same manner, and undergo a 
similar scrutiny. 

There remains the minister of the education of youth, male 
and female; he too will rule according to law; one such 
minister will be sufficient, and he must be fifty years old, and 
have children lawfully begotten, both boys and girls by pre¬ 
ference, at any rate, one or the other. He who is elected, 
and he who is the elector, should consider that of all the 
great offices of state this is the greatest; for the first shoot 
of any plant, if it makes a good start towards the attainment 
of its natural excellence, has the greatest effect on its 
maturity; and this is not only true of plants, but of animals 
766 wild and tame, and also of men. Man, as we say, is a tame 
or civilized animal; nevertheless, he requires proper instruc¬ 
tion and a fortunate nature, and then of all animals he 
becomes the most divine and most civilized^^; but if he be 
insufficiently or ill educated he is the most savage of earthly 
creatures. Wherefore the legislator ought not to allow the 
education of children to become a secondary or accidental 
matter. In the first place, he who would be rightly provi¬ 
dent about them, should begin by taking care that he is 
elected, who of all the citizens is in every way best; him 
the legislator shall do his utmost to appoint guardian and 
superintendent. To this end all the magistrates, with the 
exception of the council and prytanes, shall go to the temple 
of Apollo, and elect by ballot him of the guardians of the law 
whom they severally think will be the best superintendent of 
education. And he who has the greatest number of votes, 
after he has undergone, a scrutiny at the hands of all the 
magistrates who have been his electors, with the exception 
of the guardians of the law,—shall hold office for five years; 
and in the sixth year let another be chosen in like manner 
to fill his office. 

If any one dies while he is holding a public office, and 
^ Arist Pol. i. 2, §§ 15, 16. 
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more than thirty days before his term of office expires, let 
those whose business it is elect another to the office in the 
same manner as before. And if any one who is entru.sted 
with orphans dies, let the relations both on the father’s and 
mother’s side, who are residing at home, including cousin.s, 
appoint another guardian within ten days, or be fined a 
drachma a day for neglect to do so. 

A city which has no regular courts of law C('as(\s to be a 
city; and again, if a judge is silent and says no more in pre¬ 
liminary proceedings than the litigants, as is the ca.se in 
arbitrations, he will never be able to decide justly; wherefore 
a multitude of judges will not easily judge wc'll, nor a few if 
they are bad. The point in dispute betweem tlu‘ partit'.s 
should be made clear; and time, and delibcTation, and re¬ 
peated examination, gn^atly tend to clear up doubts. For 
this reason, he who goes to law with another, should go linst 
of all to his neighbours and friemds who know be.st tlu‘ (jue.s- 
tions at is.sue. And if he be iinabU.‘ to obtain from them a y( 
satisfactory decision, let him have recour.sc^ to anotiun* court; 
and if the two courts cannot .stTtle the matter, let a third put 
an end to the suit. 

Now the establi.shment of courts ofjustict' maybe rt'ganh'd 
as a choice of magistrates, for every magistrat(' mu.st also be 
a judge of some things; and the judge, though he b(‘ not a 
magistrate, yet in certain respects is a very important magis¬ 
trate on the day on which he is determining a .suit. R(‘gard- 
ing then the judges also as magistrate.s, let us .say who are 
fit to be judges, and of what they ar(‘ to 1 h‘ judge.s, and Iiow 
many of them are to judge in each .suit. L(‘t that 1 k‘ the 
supreme tribunal which the litigants appoint in common for 
themselves, choosing certain persons by agrtaumuit. And 
let there be two other tribunals: on(^ for ju'ivaU^ ('ause.s, 
when a citizen accuses another of wronging him and wi.shes 
to get a decision ; the other for public caust\s, in which some 
citizen is of opinion that the public has been wronged by an 
individual, and is willing to vindicate the common interests. 
And we must not forget to mention how the judge.s are to be 
qualified, and who they are to be. In the first place, let 
there be a tribunal open to all private persons who are trying 
causes one again.st another for the third time, and let this be 
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composed as follows:—All the officers of state, as well annual 
as those holding office for a longer period, when the new year 
is about to commence, in the month following after the sum¬ 
mer solstice, on the last day but one of the year, shall meet in 
some temple, and calling God to witness, shall dedicate one 
judge from every magistracy to be their first-fruits, choosing 
in each office him who seems to them to be the best, and 
whom they deem likely to decide the causes of his fellow- 
citizens during the ensuing year in the best and holiest 
manner. And when the election is completed, a scrutiny 
shall be held in the presence of the electors themselves, and 
if any one be rejected another shall be chosen in the same 
manner. Those who have undergone the scrutiny shall 
judge the causes of those who have declined the inferior 
courts, and shall give their vote openly. The councillors 
and other magistrates who have elected them shall be re¬ 
quired to be hearers and spectators of the causes; and any 
one else may be present wh® pleases. If one man charges 
another with having intentionally decided wrong, let him go 
to the guardians of the law and lay his accusation before 
them, and he who is found guilty in such a case shall pay 
damages to the injured party equal to half the injury; but if 
he shall appear to deserve a greater penalty, the judges shall 
determine what additional punishment he shall suffer, and 
how much more he ought to pay to the public treasury, and 
to the party who brought the suit. 

768 In the judgment of offences against the state, the people 
ought to participate, for when any one wrongs the state all 
are wronged, and may reasonably complain if they are not 
allowed to share in the decision. Such causes ought to 
originate with the people, and they ought also to have the 
final decision of them, but the trial of them shall take place 
before three of the highest magistrates, upon whom the plain¬ 
tiff and the defendant shall agree; and if they are not able to 
come to an agreement themselves, the council shall choose 
one of the two proposed. And in private suits, too, as far as 
is possible, all should have a share ; for he who has no share 
in the administration of justice, is apt to imagine that he has 
no share in the state at all. And for this reason there shall 
be a court of law in every tribe, and the judges shall be 
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chosen by lot;—they shall give their decisions at once, and 
shall be inaccessible to entreaties. The final judgment shall 
rest* with that court which, as we maintain, has been estab¬ 
lished in the most incorruptible form of which human things 
admit: this shall be the court established for those who 
are unable to get rid of their suits either in the courts of 
neighbours or of the tribes. 

Thus much of the courts of law, which, as I was saying, 
cannot be precisely defined either as being or not being 
offices; a superficial sketch has been given of them, in which 
some things have been told and others omitted. For the 
right place of an exact statement of the laws respecting suits, 
under their several heads, will be at the end of the body of 
legislation ;—let us then expect them at the end h Hitherto 
our legislation has been chiefly occupied with the appoint¬ 
ment of offices. Perfect unity and exactness, extending to 
the whole and every particular of political administration, 
cannot be attained to the full, until the discussion shall have 
a beginning, middle, and end, and is complete in every part. 
At present we have reached the election of magistrates, and 
this may be regarded as a sufficient termination of what has ■ 
preceded. And now there need no longer be any delay or 
hesitation in beginning the work of legislation. 

Cle. I like what you have said. Stranger; and I particularly 
like your manner of tacking on the beginning of your new 
discourse to the end of the former one. 

Ath. Thus far, then, the old men's rational pastime has yt 
gone off well. 

Cle. You mean, I suppose, their serious and noble pursuit? 

Ath. Perhaps; but I should like to know whether you and 
I are agreed about a certain thing. 

Cle. About what thing ? 

Ath. You know the endless labour which painters expend 
upon their pictures—they are always putting in or taking out 
colours, or whatever be .the term which artists employ; they 
seem as if they would never cease touching up their works, 
which are always being made brighter and more beautiful. 

Cle. I know something of these matters from report, 
although I have never had any great acquaintance with the art. 

^ Cp. infra^ ix. 853 foil.; xii. 956 foil. 
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Ath, No matter; we may make use of the illustration not- Laws VL 
withstanding:—Suppose that some one had a mind to paint Athenian, 
a figure in the most beautiful manner, in the hope that his 
work instead of losing would always improve as time went on 
—do you not see that being a mortal, unless he leaves some 
one to succeed him who will correct the flaws which time may 
introduce, and be able to add what is left imperfect through 
the defect of the artist, and who will further brighten up 
and improve the picture, all his great labour will last but a 
short time ? 

Cle, True. 

- Ath. And is not the aim of the legislator similar ? First, 
he desires that his laws should be written down with all 
possible exactness; in the second place, as time goes on and 
he has made an actual trial of his decrees, will he not find 
omissions ? Do you imagine that there ever was a legislator 
so foolish as not to know that many things are necessarily 
omitted, which some one coming after him must correct, if 
the constitution and the order of government is not to 
deteriorate, but to improve in the state which he has 
established ? 

Cle. Assuredly, that is the sort of thing which every one 
would desire. 

Ath. And if any one possesses any means of accomplishing The guard- 
this by word or deed, or has any way great or small by which 5 aw shVuid 
he can teach a person to understand how he can maintain be also 
and amend the laws, he should finish what he has to say, and ^^S^^iators. 
not leave the work incomplete. 

Cle. By all means. 

770 Ath. And is not this what you and I have to do at the 
present moment? 

Cle. What have we to do? 

Ath. As we are about to legislate and have chosen our 
guardians of the law, and are ourselves in the evening of 
life, and they as compared with us are young men, we ought 
not only to legislate for them, but to endeavour to make 
them not only guardians of the law but legislators them¬ 
selves, as far as this is possible. 

Cle. Certainly; if we can. 

Ath. At any rate, we must do our best. 
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Add^^ess to the guardians of the law, 

Cle. Of course, 

Ath. We will say to them,—O friends and saviours of our 
laws, in laying down any law, there are many particulars 
which we shall omit, and this cannot be helped; at the same 
time, we will do our utmost to describe what is important, 
and will give an outline which you shall fill up. And I 
will explain on what principle you are to act. Megillus and 
Cleinias and I have often spoken to one another touching 
these matters, and we are of opinion that we have spoken 
well. And we hope that you will be of the same mind with 
us, and become our disciples, and keep in view the things 
which in our united opinion the legislator and guardian of 
the law ought to keep in view. There was one main point 
about which we were agreed—that a man’s whole energies 
throughout life should be devoted to the acquisition of the 
virtue proper to a man, whether this was to be gained by 
study, or habit, or some mode of acquisition, or desire, or 
opinion, or knowledge—and this applies equally to men and 
women, old and young—the aim of all should always be such 
as I have described ; anything which may be an impediment, 
the good man ought to show that he utterly disregards. And 
if at last necessity plainly compels him to be an outlaw from 
his native land, rather than bow his neck to the yoke of 
slavery and be ruled by inferiors, and he has to fly, an exile 
he must be and endure all such trials, rather than accept 
another form of government, which is likely to make men 
worse. These are our original principles; and do you now, 
fixing your eyes upon the standard of what a man and a 
citizen ought or ought not to be, praise and blame the 
laws—blame those which have not this power of making 
the citizen better, but embrace those which have; and with 77 
gladness receive and live in them; bidding a long farewell 
to other institutions which aim at goods, as they are termed, 
of a different kind. 

Let us proceed to another class of laws, beginning with 
their foundation in religion. And we must first return to 
the number 5040—the entire number had, and has, a great 
many convenient divisions, and the number of the tribes 
which was a twelfth part of the whole, being correctly formed 
by 21 X 20 [5040 -f- (21 X 20), i.e. 5040 -j- 420=12], also has them. 
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And not only is the whole number divisible by twelve, but 
also the number of each tribe is divisible by twelve. Now 
every portion should be regarded by us as a sacred gift of 
Heaven, corresponding to the months and to the revolution 
of the universe h Every city has a guiding and sacred prin¬ 
ciple given by nature, but in some the division or distribution 
has been more right than in others, and has been more sacred 
and fortunate. In our opinion, nothing can be more right 
than the selection of the number 5040, which may be divided 
by all numbers from one to twelve with the single exception 
of eleven, and that admits of a very easy correction; for if, 
turning to the dividend (5040), we deduct two families, the 
defect in the division is cured. And the truth of this may be 
easily proved when we have leisure. But for the present, 
trusting to the mere assertion of this principle, let us divide 
the state; and assigning to each portion some God or son 
of a God, let us give them altars and sacred rites, and at the 
altars let us hold assemblies for sacrifice twice in the month 
—twelve assemblies for the tribes, and twelve for the city, 
according to their divisions; the first in honour of the Gods 
and divine things, and the second to promote friendship and 
‘better acquaintance,’ as the phrase is, and every sort of good 
fellowship with one another. For people must be acquainted 
with those into whose families and whom they marry and 
with those to whom they give in marriage; in such matters, 
as far as possible, a man should deem it all important to 
avoid a mistake, and with this serious purpose let games be 
772 instituted ^ in which youths and maidens shall dance together, 
seeing one another and being seen naked, at a proper age, 
and on a suitable occasion, not transgressing the rules of 
modesty. 

The directors of choruses will be the superintendents and 
regulators of these games, and they, together with the 
guardians of the law, will legislate in any matters which 
we have omitted; for, as we said^, where there are numerous 
and minute details, the legislator must leave out something. 
And the annual officers who have experience, and know what 
is wanted, must make arrangements and improvements year 
by year, until such enactments and provisions are sufficiently 

^ Cp. Tim. 39, 47 A. 2 Cp. Rep. v. 459 E. ^ Cp. supra^ 770B. 
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determined. A ten years’ experience of sacrifict‘s and dances, 
if extending to all particulars, will be (juite suBicient; and if 
the legislator be alive they shall communicate with him, but 
if he be dead then the several officers shall refer the omis¬ 
sions which come under their notice to the guardians of the 
law, and correct them, until all is perfect; and from that time 
there shall be no more change, and they shall establish and 
use the new laws with the others which the legislator ori¬ 
ginally gave them, and of which they art' lU'Ver, if they can 
help, to change aught; or, if some necessity ovt'rtakes them, 
the magistrates must be calletl into counsel, aiul the whole 
people, and they must go to all Ihv. orach's of the C*ods; and 
if they are all agreed, in that case tliey may make the change, 
but if they are not agreed, by no munnt'r of means, and any 
one who dissents shall prevail, as the law ordains. 

Whenever any one over twenty-five years of agi‘, having 
seen and been seen by others, believes himst'lf to have* found 
a marriage connexion which is to his mind, and suitable for 
the procreation of childre'ii, let him marry if lu* i>t' still under 
the age of live-and-thirty years ; but let him first hear how he 
ought to seek after what is .suitai)le and appropriate For, 
as Cleinias says'-^, every law should have a suitable prcBude. 

Clc. You recollect at the right moment, Strangt'r, and do 
not miss the opportunity which the argument afibnls of 
saying a word in season. 

Aih, I thank you. We will .say to him who is born of 7 
good parents,O my son, you ought to make such a mar¬ 
riage as wise men would ai>prove. Now they would advise 
you neither to avoid a poor marriage, nor sj>ecially to desire 
a rich one; but if other things are eepud, always to hont>ur 
inferiors, and with them to form connexions; this will be 
for the benefit of the city and of the families which are 
united; for the equable ami symmetrical tends infinitely 
more to virtue than the unmixed. And he who is conscious 
of being too headstrong, and carried away nnu'c tlian is 
fitting in all his actions, ought to desire to bt'Come the 
relation of orderly parents; and he who is of i\w ojjpusite 
temper ought to seek the opposite alliance. Lt*t there be 
one word concerning all marriagesEvery man shall 

^ Cp. sttpm, iv. 721, aiul Arisl. Pul. vii. 16, § q. Stt/nt, iv. 74J C. 
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follow, not after the marriage which is most pleasing to 
himself, but after that which is most beneficial to the state. 
For somehow every one is by nature prone to that which 
is likest to himself, and in this way the whole city becomes 
unequal in property and in disposition; and hence there 
arise in most states the very results which we least desire 
to happen. Now, to add to the law an express provision, 
not only that the rich man shall not marry into the rich 
family, nor the powerful into the family of the powerful, 
but that the slower natures shall be • compelled to enter 
into marriage with the quicker, and the quicker with the 
slower, may awaken anger as well as laughter in the minds 
of many; for there is a difficulty in perceiving that the* city 
ought to be well mingled like a cup, in which the maddening 
wine is hot and fiery, but when chastened by a soberer God, 
receives a fair associate and becomes an excellent and tem¬ 
perate drinkh Yet in marriage no one is able to see that the 
same result occurs. "Wherefore also the law must let alone 
such matters, but we should try to charm the spirits of men 
into believing the equability of their children's disposition to 
be of more importance than equality in excessive fortune when 
they marry; and him who is too desirous of making a rich 
marriage we should endeavour to turn aside by reproaches, 
not, however, by any compulsion of written law. 

Let this then be our exhortation concerning marriage, and 
let us remember what was said before ^—that a man should 
774 cling to immortality, and leave behind him children's children 
to be the servants of God in his place for ever. All this and 
much more may be truly said by way of prelude about the duty 
of marriage. But if a man will not listen, and remains unsocial 
and alien among his fellow-citizens, and is still unmarried 
at thirty-five years of age, let him pay a yearly fine; —he who 
is of the highest class shall pay a fine of a hundred drachmae, 
and he who is of the second class a fine of seventy drachmae ; 
the third class shall pay sixty drachmae, and the fourth thirty 
drachmae, and let the money be sacred to Here; he who 
does not pay the fine annually shall owe ten times the sum, 
which the treasurer of the goddess shall exact; and if he 
fails in doing so, let him be answerable and give an account 
^ Cp. Statesman, 506 foil. ^ Supra^ iv. 721, 
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of the money at his audit. He who refuses to marry shall be 
thus punished in money, and also be deprived of all honour 
which the younger show to the elder; let no young man 
voluntarily obey him, and, if he attempt to punish any one, 
let every one come to the rescue and defend the injured 
person, and he who is present and docs not come to the 
rescue, shall be pronounced by the law to be a coward and 
a bad citizen. Of the marriage portion I have .already 
spoken’; and again I say for the instruction“ of poor men 
that he who neither gives nor receives a dowry on account 
of poverty, has a compensation ; for the citizens of our state 
are provided with the neces.saries of life, and wives will be 
less likely to be insolent, and husbands to be mean and sub¬ 
servient to them on account of property. And he who obeys 
this law will do a noble action ; but he who will not obey, 
and gives or receives more than fifty drachmae as the price 
of the marriage garments if he be of the lowest, or more than 
a mina, or a mina-and-a-half, if he be of the third or second 
classes, or two minae if he be of the highest class, shall owe 
to the public treasury a similar sum, and that which is given 
or received shall be sacred to Here and Zeus; and let the 
treasurers of these Gods exact the money, as was said before 
about the unmarried*---that the treasurers of Here were to 
exact the money, or pay the fine themselves. 

The betrothal by a father shall be valid in the first degree, 
that by a grandfather in the second degree, and in the third 
degree, betrothal by brothers who have the same father; but 
if there are none of these alive, the betrothal by a mother 
shall be valid in like manner; in cases of unexampled fatality, 
the next of kin and the guardians shall have authority. 
What arc to be the rites before marriages, or any other 
sacred acts, relating either to future, present, or past mar¬ 
riages, shall be referred to the interpreters; and he who 
follows their advice may be satisfied. Touching the marriage' 7 
festival, they shall assemble not more than five male and five 
female friends of both families, and a like number of mem¬ 
bers of the family of either sex, and no man shall spend more 
than his means will allow; he who is of the richest class may 
spend a mina,--he who is of the second, half a mina, and in 

^ Cp. sttpra^ V. 742 C. ^ Reading with Stallbaum, diSda-Ktiv. 
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the same proportion as the census of each decreases: all 
men shall praise him who is obedient to the law; but he 
who is disobedient shall be punished by the guardians of 
the law as a man wanting in true taste, and uninstructed in 
the laws of bridal song. Drunkenness is always improper, 
except at the festivals of the God who gave wine; and 
peculiarly dangerous, when a man is engaged in the business 
of marriage; at such a crisis of their lives a bride and bride¬ 
groom ought to have all their wits about them—they ought to 
take care that their offspring may be born of reasonable 
beings; for on what day or night Heaven will give them 
increase, who can say? Moreover, they ought not to be 
begetting children when their bodies are dissipated by in¬ 
toxication, but their offspring should be compact and solid, 
quiet and compounded properly; whereas the drunkard is 
all abroad in all his actions, and is beside himself both in 
body and soul. Wherefore, also, the drunken man is bad 
and unsteady in sowing the seed of increase, and is likely to 
beget offspring who will be unstable and untrustworthy, and 
cannot be expected to walk straight either in body or mind. 
Hence during the whole year and all his life long, and 
especially while he is begetting children, he ought to take 
care and not intentionally do what is injurious to health, 
or what involves insolence and wrong; for he cannot help 
leaving the impression of himself on the souls and bodies of 
his offspring, and he begets children in every way inferior. 
And especially on the day and night of marriage should a 
man abstain from such things. For the beginning, which is 
also a God dwelling in man, preserves all things, if it meet 
76 with proper respect from each individual. He who marries 
is further to consider, that one of the two houses in the lot is 
the nest and nursery of his young, and there he is to marry 
and make a home for himself and bring up his children, 
going away from his father and mother. For in friendships 
there must be some degree of desire, in order to cement and 
bind together diversities of character; but excessive inter¬ 
course not having the desire which is created by time, 
insensibly dissolves friendships from a feeling of satiety; 
wherefore a man and his wife shall leave to his and her 
father and mother their own dwelling-places, and themselves 
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Slavery. 

go as to a colony and dwell there, and visit and be visited by 
their parents; and they sliall beget and bring up children, 
handing on the torch of life from one generation to another, 
and worshipping the Gods according to law for ever. 

In the next place, we have to consider what sort of pro¬ 
perty will be most convenient. There is no difficulty cither 
in understanding or acquiring most kinds of property, but 
there is great difficulty in what rc'lates to slaves. And the 
reason is, that we speak about them in a way which is right 
and which is not right; for what we say about our slave's is 
consistent and also inconsistent with our practice about them. 

Meg. I do not uiulenstand, Stranger, what you mean. 

Ath. I am not surprised, Megillus, fur the state of tiu' Helots 
among the Lacedaemonians is of all Hellenic forms of slavery 
the most controvcnltnl and dispuU'd about, some? appnndng 
and some condemning it; therer is k'ss dispute about the 
slavery which exists among the Herach^ots, who have subju¬ 
gated the Mariandynians, and about tlu‘'riiessalian Penestae. 
Looking at these.' and the like example's, what ought we to do 
concerning property in slave's? I made a remark, in passing, 
which naturally elicited a ([uestion about my meaning from 
you. It was this-.—We know that all would agrea' that we 
should have the best and most attacheel slaves whom we can 
get. For many a man has found his slaves bette'r in every 
way than brethren or sons, and many times the'y have saved 
the lives and property of their mastea\s anel the'ir whole hou.se 
—such tales are well known. 

Meg. 'To be sure. 

Ath. But may we not also say that the .soul of tln^ slave is 
utterly corrupt, and that no man of sense ought to trust 
them? And the wisest of our poet.s, speaking of Zeus, says : 

‘ Far-seeing Zeus takes away half the understnndiiig of meti whom the day of 
slavery subdues.' 7 

Different persons have got these two different notions of 
slaves in their minds—some of them utterly distrust their 
servants, and, as if they were wild beasts, chastise them with 
goads and whips, and make their souls three times, or rather 
many times, as slavish as they were before ; and others do 
just the opposite. 



Precautions respecting slaves, 

Meg, True. 

Cle, Then what are we to do in our own country, Stranger, 
seeing that there are such differences in the treatment of 
slaves by their owners ? 

Ath, Well, Cleinias, there can be no doubt that man is a 
troublesome animal, and therefore he is not very manageable, 
nor likely to become so, when you attempt to introduce the 
necessary division of slave, and freeman, and master. 

Cle, That is obvious. 

Ath, He is a troublesome piece of goods, as has been often 
shown by the frequent revolts of the Messenians, and the 
great mischiefs which happen in states having many slaves 
who speak the same language, and the numerous robberies 
and lawless life of the Italian banditti, as they are called. A 
man who considers all this is fairly at a loss. Two remedies 
alone remain to us,—not to have the slaves of the same 
country, nor if possible,, speaking the same language ^; in this 
way they will more easily be held in subjection : secondly, we 
should tend them carefully, not only out of regard to them, 
but yet more out of respect to ourselves. And the right 
treatment of slaves is to behave properly to them, and to do 
to them, if possible, even more justice than to those who are 
our equals ; for he who naturally and genuinely reverences 
justice, and hates injustice, is discovered in his dealings with 
any class of men to whom he can easily be unjust. And he 
who in regard to the natures and actions of his slaves is un¬ 
defiled by impiety and injustice, will best sow the seeds of 
virtue in them; and this may be truly said of every master, 
and tyrant, and of every other having authority in relation 
to his inferiors. Slaves ought to be punished as they 
deserve, and not admonished as if they were freemen, which 
will only make them conceited. The language used to a 
778 servant ought always to be that of a command and we ought 
not to jest with them, whether they are males or females— 
this is a foolish way which many people have of setting up 
their slaves, and making the life of servitude more disagree¬ 
able both for them and for their masters. 

Cle, True. 

Ath. Now that each of the citizens is provided, as far as 
^ Cp. Arist Pol. vii. 10, § 13. ^ Cp. Arist. Pol. i. 13, § 14. 
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possible, with a sufficient number of suitable slaves who can 
help him in what he has to do, we may next proc(.‘ed to 
describe their dwellings. 

Clc, Very good. 

Atlu The city being new and hithcd’to uninhabited, car<^ 
ought to be taken of all the buildings, and th(‘ manner of 
building each of them, and also of tlu‘ t<*mph‘s am! walls. 
These, Cleinias, wc‘rt‘ mattt'rs which propta’ly came before 
the marriages ; -but, as wt‘ art' only talking, tlu‘re is no 
objection to changing tlu! order. If, Iiowt'ver, our plan of 
legislation is vvev to take tdleet, tluai tlu‘ houst' shall prt'cedc 
the marriage if (*od so will, and afttd'wartls we will come to 
the regulations about marriagi'; !)Ut at pr(\sent wo aw. only 
describing th(‘se matttd's in a general tnitliiuh 

Cfr, Quite true*. 

w1//l The* temph‘s are to In* placed all round tlu* ageu'a, aiui 
the whole city built on tlu* lu*ights in a eirelt* for tlu* sake* of 
<Iefencet and for the sake* of jmrity. Nt'ur the* temple's are te) 
be* placed buildings for tlu* magistrate's and tlu* e'ourts of law; 
in tlu‘se* plaintiff and elt*{eiuiant will re'eu'ive* tlu‘ir elue*, and 
the* plaeu‘s will he* rr*garelt‘d as most holy, partly lu'e'aiise* tlu‘y 
have to cle> with holy things, and partly l>e*e'aus<* ilu‘y are* tlur 
(Kvc‘IIing-pla('e‘s of holy Clods : aiui in tlu*m will he* held the* 
ce)urts in which eases of homiciele* and e)ther trials e)r capital 
offences may fitly take* plae'e*. As to tlu* walls, Me'gillus, I 
agree with Sparta in thinking that tlu*y slumlel he alle^we'd to 
sleep in the c'arth, aiui that we* shoulel not attempt to disinter 
them'^; the*r<‘ is a pe)e*tie'al saying, which is fuu’ly <*xpresse*ei, 
that ^ walls ought to he* of steel and iron, and not of earth ; * 
besidebs, how ridiculous of us te) he* seiuling emt our young 
men annually intei the* e'ounlry to dig and to tr<*ne*h, anti to 
keep off tluj enc'iny by fortifications, uiuler the* ieit'a that tlu*y 
are not to be allovvc'd to set foe)t in our te‘rritory, and tlu‘n, 
that we should surround oursedves with a wall, whieii, in the 
fir.st plae'e, is by no means conducive to tlu* he*alth of citic's, 
and is also apt to produce a certain edfe*minae‘y in the* minds 
of the inhabitants, inviting nu‘n to run thitlu'r insteatl of re¬ 
pelling their enemic'.s, anel Ie*aeling tlu*m to imagine* that their 1 
safety is due not te) thedr kee*ping guard day and night, but 

‘ ('p, Aiisl. Pul. vii, li, § 3. (*p. Arisl. Pul. vii. U, § H. 



It should be like a single building. i 6 i 

that when they are protected by walls and gates, then they Laws VI, 
may sleep in safety; as if they were not meant to labour, and Athenian, 
did not know that true repose comes from labour, and that Cleinias. 
disgraceful indolence and a careless temper of mind is only 
the renewal of trouble. But if men must have walls, the if cities are 
private houses ought to be so arranged from the first that the 
whole city may be one wall, having all the houses capable of private 
defence by reason of their uniformity and equality towards 

, 1 -T-1 A- ^1 • 1 • 1 r -1 shouldform 

the streets’. The form of the city being that of a single them, 
dwelling will have an agreeable aspect, and being easily 
guarded will be infinitely better for security. Until the 
original building is completed, these should be the principal 
objects of the inhabitants ; and the wardens of the city should^ 
superintend the work, and should impose a fine on him who 
is negligent; and in all that relates to the city they should 
have a care of cleanliness, and not allow a private person to 
encroach upon any public property either by buildings or 
excavations. Further, they ought to take care that the rains The rain 
from heaven flow off easily, and of any other matters which should be 
may have to be administered either within or without the flow off 
city. The guardians of the law shall pass any further enact- easily, 
ments which their experience may show to be necessary, and 
supply any other points in which the law may be deficient. 

And now that these matters, and the buildings about the 
agora, and the gymnasia, and places of instruction, and 
theatres, are all ready and waiting for scholars-and spec¬ 
tators, let us proceed to the subjects which follow marriage 
in the order of legislation. 

Cie. By all means. 

Ath. Assuming that marriages exist already, Cleinias, the Life after 
mode of life during the year after marriage, before children i^arriage. 
are born, will follow next in order. In what way bride and 
bridegroom ought to live in a city which is to be superior to 
other cities, is a matter not at all easy for us to determine. 

There have been many difficulties already, but this will be 
the greatest of them, and the most disagreeable to the many. 

Still I cannot but say what appears to me to be right and 
true, Cleinias. 

780 Cle. Certainly. 

^ Cp. Arist. Pol. vii. ii, § 6. 
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Ath. He who imagines that he can give laws for the public 
conduct of states, while he leaves the private life of citizens 
wholly to take care of itself; who thinks that individuals may 
pass the day as they please, and that there is no necessity of 
order in all things; he, I say, who gives up the control of 
their private lives, and supposes that they will conform to law 
in their common and public life, is making a great mistake. 
Why have I made this remark ? Why, because I am going 
to enact that the bridegrooms should live at the common 
tables, just as they did before marriage. This was a sin¬ 
gularity when first enacted by the legislator in your parts of 
the world, Megillus and Cleinias, as I should suppose, on the 
occasion of some war or other similar danger ^ which caused 
the passing of the law, and which would be likely to occur in 
thinly-peopled places, and in times of pressure. But when 
men had once tried and been accustomed to a common table, 
experience showed that the institution greatly conduced to 
security; and in some such manner the custom of having 
common tables arose among you. 

Cle. Likely enough. 

Ath. I said that there may have been singularity and 
danger in imposing such a custom at first, but that now there 
is not the same difficulty. There is, however, another insti¬ 
tution which is the natural sequel to this, and would be 
excellent, if it existed anywhere, but at present it does not. ■ 
The institution of which I am about to speak is not easily 
described or executed; and would be like the legislator 
'combing wool into the fire,' as people say, or performing 
any other impossible and useless feat. 

Cle. What is the cause, Stranger, of this extreme hesitation ? 

Ath. You shall hear without any fruitless loss of time. 
That which has law and order in a state is the cause of every 
good, but that which is disordered or ill-ordered is often 
the ruin of that which is well-ordered; and at this point the 
argument is now waiting. For with you, Cleinias and Megillus, 78: 
the common tables of men are, as I said, a heaven-born and 
admirable institution, but you are mistaken in leaving the 
women unregulated by law. They have no similar institution 
of public tables in the light of day, and just that part of the 
1 Cp. supra, i. 625, 633. 
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human race which is by nature prone to secrecy and stealth Laws VL 
on account of their weakness—I mean the female sex—has Athenian, 
been left without regulation by the legislator, which is a great Cleinias. 
mistake. And, in consequence of this neglect, many things the light 
have grown lax among you, which might have been far better, notSdtfo 
if they had been only regulated by law; for the neglect of themselves, 
regulations about women may not only be regarded as a 
neglect of half the entire matter^ but in proportion as woman’s 
nature is inferior to that of men in capacity for virtue, in that 
degree the consequence of such neglect is more than twice as 
important. The careful consideration of this matter, and the 
arranging and ordering on a common principle of all our 
institutions relating both to men and women, greatly con- 
duces to the happiness of the state. But at present, such is No one 
the unfortunate condition of mankind, that no man of sense yentujres to 
will even venture to speak of common tables in places and common 
cities in which they have never been established at all; and 
how can any one avoid being utterly ridiculous, who attempts do ?ot^^^^ 
to compel women to show in public how much they eat and exist 
drink ? There is nothing at which the sex is more likely to and^women 
take offence. For women are accustomed to creep into dark certainly 
places, and when dragged out into the light they will exert 
their utmost powers of resistance, and be far too much for them, 
the legislator. And therefore, as I said before, in most places 
they will not endure to have the truth spoken without raising 
a tremendous outcry, but in this state perhaps they may. 

And if we may assume that our whole discussion about the 
state has not been mere idle talk, I should like to prove to 
you, if you will consent to listen, that this institution is good 
and proper; but if you had rather not, I will refrain, 

Cle. There is nothing which we should both of us like 
better. Stranger, than to hear what you have to say. 

Ath. Very good; and you must not be surprised if I go 
back a little, for we have plenty of leisure, and there is 
nothing to prevent us from considering in every point of 
view the subject of law. 

Cle. True. 

Ath. Then let us return once more to what we were saying Antiquity 
at first. Every man should understand that the human race 
^ Arist Pol. i. 13, §§ 15,16. 
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either had no beginning at all, and will never have an end, 
but always will be and has been; or that it began an immense 
while ago \ 78 

Cle. Certainly. 

Atk, Well, and have there not been constitutions and 
destructions of states, and all sorts of pursuits both orderly 
and disorderly, and diverse desires of meats and drinks 
always, and in all the world, and all sorts of changes of the 
seasons in which animals may be expected to have under¬ 
gone innumerable transformations of themselves ? 

Cle. No doubt. 

Ath. And may we not suppose that vines appeared, which 
had previously no existence, and also olives, and the gifts of 
Demeter and her daughter, of which one Triptolemus was 
the minister, and that, before these existed, animals took to 
devouring each other as they do still ? 

Cle. True. 

Ath. Again, the practice of men sacrificing one another still 
exists among many nations; while, on the other hand, we hear 
of other human beings who did not even venture to taste^ the 
flesh of a cow and had no animal sacrifices, but only cakes 
and fruits dipped in honey, and similar pure" offerings, but' 
no flesh of animals; from these they abstained under the 
idea that they ought not to eat them, and might not stain the 
altars of the Gods with blood. For in those days men are 
said to have lived a sort of Orphic life, having the use of all 
lifeless things, but abstaining from all living things. 

Cle. Such has been the constant tradition, and is very 
likely true. 

Ath. Some one might say to us. What is the drift of all 
this? 

Cle. A very pertinent question. Stranger. 

Ath. And therefore I will endeavour, Cleinias, if I can, to 
draw the natural inference. 

Cle. Proceed. 

Ath. I see that among men all things depend upon three 
wants and desires, of which the end is virtue, if they are 
rightly led by them, or the opposite if wrongly. Now these 
are eating and drinking, which begin at birth—every animal 

^ Cp. iii. supra, 676. ^ Reading JJrt and krSXixwv. 
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has a natural desire for them, and is violently excited, and Laws VI. 
rebels against him who says that he must not satisfy all his Athenian, 
pleasures and appetites, and get rid of all the corresponding Cleinias. 

783 pains—and the third and greatest and sharpest want and {3) of sexual 
desire breaks out last, and is the fire of sexual lust, which 
kindles in men every species of wantonness and madness. 

And these three disorders we must endeavour to master by Three 
the three great principles of fear and law and right reason; 
turning them away from that which is called pleasantest to princT- 
the best, using the Muses and the Gods who preside over pi^s:— 
contests to extinguish their increase and inilux. and right 

But to return :—After marriage let us speak of the birth of reason, 
children, and after their birth of their nurture and education. 

In the course of discussion the several laws will be perfected, 
and we shall at last arrive at the common tables. Whether 
such associations are to be confined to men, or extended to 
women also, we shall see better when we approach and take 
a nearer view of them; and we may then determine what 
previous institutions are required and will have to precede 
them. As I said before, we shall see them more in detail, 
and shall be better able to lay down the laws which are 
proper or suited to them. 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. Let us keep in mind the words which have now been 
spoken; for hereafter there may be need of them. 

Cle. What do you bid us keep in mind ? 

Ath. That which we comprehended under the three words 
—first, eating, secondly, drinking, thirdly, the excitement 
of love. 

Cle. We shall be sure to remember. Stranger. 

Ath. Very good. Then let us now proceed to marriage, 
and teach persons in what way they shall beget children, 
threatening them, if they disobey, with the terrors of the law. 

Cle. What do you mean ? 

Ath. The bride and bridegroom should consider that they The bride 
are to produce for the state the best and fairest specimens of bnde- 

^ ^ . groom 

children which they can. Now all men who are associated should 
in any action always succeed when they attend and give 
their mind to what they are doing, but when they do not business, 
give their mind or have no mind, they fail; wherefore let the 
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bridegroom give his mind to the bride and to the begetting 
of children, and the bride in like manner give* hc'r mind to 
the bridegroom, and particularly at the time wlien their 
children are not yet born. And let the women whom we 
have chosen be the overseers of such matter's, and U‘t them 
in whatever number, large or small, and at whatevtu* time the 
magistrates may command, assemble every day in the temple 
of Eileithyia during a third part of the day, and Ixdng there 
assembled, let them inform one another of any on<‘ whom 
they see, whether man or woman, of those who arc* begc'tting 
children, disregarding the ordinance's givc?n at the* time whc*n 
the nuptial sacrifices and ceremonies wc're pc'rformed. Let the 
begetting of childrc*n and the supervision of tliosc* who arc 
bc.'gctting them continue U'li years and no longer, during the 
time wlum marriagi; is fruitful. But if any continue' without 
children up to this time, let them take; counsel with tlu'ir kin¬ 
dred and with the women holding the office* of ovi*rsee‘r and 
be divorced for their mutual bc'iu'fit. If, how<*ver, any dispute 
arisc's about what is propt'r and for tin* intc'ia'st of either 
party, tlu'y shall choose t<‘n of tlu^ guardians of tin* law and 
abide ])y tlieir p(‘nnission and appointnu'iU. 'flu* wonu'u 
who preside over thesis matters shall t'Utt*!' into the* hous(*s of 
the young, and partly by admonitions and partly by threats 
make them give over tlieir folly and error: if they pt'csist, 
let the women go and tell tin* guardians of tht' law, and the 
guardians shall prevent them. Hut if tlu*y too cannot prevent 
them, they shall bring the matter Ix'fore tin* people*; and It't 
them write up their names and make oath that tlu*y cannot 
reform such and such an one ; and let him who is thus written 
up, if he cannot in a court of law convict those who have* in¬ 
scribed hi.s name, be deprived of the privilt'gt'S of a citi/.tm in 
the following respects:’ let him not go to wed<iings nor to 
the thanksgivings after the birth of children ; and if he go, 
let anyone who pleases strike him with impunity; and let 
the same regulations hold about women : k‘t not a woman be 
allowed to appear abroad, or receive honour, or go to nuptial 
and birthday festivals, if she in like manner be writt<*n up as 
acting disorderly and cannot obtain a verdict. And if, when 
they themselves have done begetting children according to 
the law, a man or woman have connexion with another man 
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or woman who are still begetting children, let the same 
penalties be inflicted upon them as upon those who are still 
having a family; and when the time for procreation has 
passed let the man or woman who refrains in such matters be 
held in esteem, and let those who do not refrain be held in 
785 the contrary of esteem—that is to say, disesteem. Now, 
if the greater part of mankind behave modestly, the enact¬ 
ments of law may be left to slumber; but, if they are 
disorderly, the enactments having been passed, let them be 
carried into execution. To every man the first year is the 
beginning of life, and the time of birth ought to be written 
down in the temples of their fathers as the beginning of 
existence to every child, whether boy or girl. Let every 
phratria have inscribed on a whited wall the names of the 
successive archons by whom the years are reckoned. And 
near to them let the living members of the phratria be in¬ 
scribed, and when they depart life let them be erased. The 
limit of marriageable ages for a woman shall be from sixteen 
to twenty years at the longest,—for a man, from thirty to 
thirty-five years; and let a woman hold office at forty, and 
a man at thirty years. Let a man go out to war from twenty 
to sixty years, and for a woman, if there appear any need to 
make use of her in military service, let the time of service be 
after she shall have brought forth children up to fifty years 
of age; and let regard be had to what is possible and 
suitable to each. 
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And now, a.sBuming chiklrtdi of both .st‘xt\s to havo boon 7^ 
born, it will be jn'opcr for iis to consicltn*, in tin' next place, 
their nurture and education ; this cannot Ix' l<dt alto^.^(‘th(‘r 
unnoticed, and y<^t may be tlunip^ht a subjt'ct fitt<‘d ratlua* for 
precept and admonition than i'ov law. In privat<‘ lif<‘ thtna* 
arc many little tlunB;.s, not always appanml, arisinji; out of 
the pleasures and pains and desirt^s of individuals, which run 
counter to tlu^ inttmtion of the h'j^islator, and luakt* tin* 
characters of the citiztms various and dissimilar: this is an 
evil in states; for by reason of th(‘ir smallnt'ss ami frc^cpient 
occurrence, there would be an unstxnnlim'ss and want of pro¬ 
priety in making tluau penal by law; and il'madt' pcmal, they 
are the de.struction of tlu^ written law b(‘caus<' mankind g(‘t 
the habit of fretpiently transgn^ssing tlu‘ law in small matttu's. 
The result is that you cannot U‘gislate about them, and still 
less can you be silent. I speak sonu'what darkly, but I shall 
endeavour also to bring my wares intt> th(‘ light of day, for 
I acknowledge that at prescunt there is a want of clt'arness 
in what I am saying. 

Ch\ Very true. 

Ath, Am I not right in maintaining that a good education is 
that which tends most to the improvement of mind and body? 

Cle. Undoubtedly. 

Ath. And nothing can be plainer than that the faire.st 
bodies arc those which grow up from infancy in the best 
and straightest manner? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And do we not further observe that the first shocjt of 
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every living thing is by far the greatest and fullest? Many 
will even contend that a man at twenty-five does not reach 
twice the height which he attained at five. 

Cle. True. 

Ath. Well, and is not rapid growth without proper and 
abundant exercise the source of endless evils in the body? 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. And the body should have the most exercise when 
it receives most nourishment ? 

Cle. But, Stranger, are we to impose this great amount of 
exercise upon newly-born infants ? 

Ath. Nay, rather on the bodies of infants still unborn. 

Cle. What do you mean, my good sir ? In the process of 
gestation ? 

Ath. Exactly. I am not at all surprised that you have 
never heard of this very peculiar sort of gymnastic applied 
to such little creatures, which, although strange, I will 
endeavour to explain to you. 

Cle. By all means. 

Ath. The practice is more easy for us to understand than 
for you, by reason of certain amusements which are carried 
to excess by us at Athens. Not only boys, but often older 
persons, are in the habit of keeping quails and cocks\ which 
they train to fight one another. And they are far from 
thinking that the contests in which they stir them up to fight 
with one another are sufficient exercise; for, in addition to 
this, they carry them about tucked beneath their armpits, 
holding the smaller birds in their hands, the larger under 
their arms, and go for a walk of a great many miles for the 
sake of health, that is to say, not their own health, but the 
health of the birds; whereby they prove to any intelligent 
person, that all bodies are benefited by shakings and move¬ 
ments, when they are moved without weariness, whether the 
motion proceeds from themselves, or is caused by a swing, or 
at sea, or on horseback, or by other bodies in whatever way 
moving, and that thus gaining the mastery over food and drink, 
they are able to impart beauty and health and strength. But 
admitting all this, what follows ? Shall we make a ridiculous 
law that the pregnant woman shall walk about and fashion 

^ Cp. Rep. V. 459. 
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the embryo within as we fashion wax before it hardens, and 
after birth swathe the infant for two years ? Suppose that 
we compel nurses, under penalty of a legal fine, to ])e always 
carrying the children somewhere or otlier, (‘ither to the 
temples, or into the country, or to their relations' house.s, 
until they arc well able to stand, and to take care that their 
limbs arc not distorted by leaning on ihrm when thc^y are too 
young\—they should continue to carry tlu'in until the infant 
has completed its third year; the nurst‘s should he strong, 
and there should be more than one of them. Sliall these be 
our rules, and shall we impose a penalty for tlu' neglect 
of them? No, no ; the penalty of which we were speaking; 
will fall upon our own heads more than enough. 

C 7 c. What penalty? 

Alh. Ridicule, and the difficulty of getting the feminine 
and servant-like dispositions of the nurses to comply. 

Clc\ Then why was there any need to speak of the matter 
at all ? 

Afh. The rea.son is, that master's and frc‘emen in state.s, 
when they hear of it, are vcTy lilu'ly to arrive at a true con¬ 
viction that without due regulation of privatt: file in cities, 
stability in the laying down of laws is hardly to be expected"; 
and he who makes this reficction may himself adopt the laws 
just now mentioned, and, adopting them, may order his house 
and state well and be happy. 

Ck. Likely enough. 

Ath. And therefore let us proceed with our k^gislation until 
we have determined the exercises which are suited to the 
souls of young children, in the same manner in which we 
have begun to go through the rules relating to their bodies. 

Clc, By all means. 

Ath. Let us assume, then, as a first principle in relation 
both to the body and soul of very young creatures, that 
nursing and moving about by day and night is good for 
them all, and that the younger they are, the more they will 
need it^; infants should live, if that were possible, as if they 
were always rocking at sea. This is the Ics.son which we 
may gather from the experience of nurses, and likewise from 
the use of the remedy of motion in the rites of the Cory- 

^ Cl"). Arist. Pol. vii. 17, § 2. ^ Cp. Kt*p. v. 449 E. 
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bantes; for when mothers want their restless children to go 
to sleep they do not employ rest, but, on the contrary, motion 
—rocking them in their arms; nor do they give them silence, 
but they sing to them and lap them in sweet strains ; and the 
Bacchic women are cured of their frenzy in the same manner 
by the use of the dance and of music. 

Cle. Well, Stranger, and what is the reason of this ? 

Atk, The reason is obvious. 

Cle. What ? 

Ath, The affection both of the Bacchantes and of the 
children is an emotion of fear, which springs out of 
an evil habit of the soul. And when some one applies 
791 external agitation to affections of this sort, the motion 
coming from without gets the better of the terrible and 
violent internal one, and produces a peace and calm in the 
soul, and quiets the restless palpitation of the heart, which is 
a thing much to be desired, sending the children to sleep, 
and making the Bacchantes, although they remain awake, 
to dance to the pipe with the help of the Gods to whom they 
offer acceptable sacrifices, and producing in them a sound 
mind, which takes the place of their frenzy. And, to express 
what I mean in a word, there is a good deal to be said in 
favour of this treatment. 

Cle, Certainly. 

Atk, But if fear has such a power we ought to infer from 
these facts, that every soul which from youth upward has 
been familiar with fears, will be made more liable to fear^, 
and every one will allow that this is the way to form a habit 
of cowardice and not of courage. 

Cle, No doubt. 

Ath, And, on the other hand, the habit of overcoming, from 
our youth upwards, the fears and terrors which beset us, may 
be said to be an exercise of courage. 

Cle, True. 

Ath. And we may say that the use of exercise and motion 
in the earliest years of life greatly contributes to create a 
part of virtue in the soul. 

Cle. Quite true. 

Ath. Further, a cheerful temper, or the reverse, may be 
^ Cp. Rep. iii. 386 A. 
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regarded as having much to do with high spirit on tlie one 
hand, or with cowardice on the otlier. 

Clc, 'ro be sure. 

Atli. Then now we mu.st entUhavoiir to show how and to 
what extent we may, if we please, without diHiculty imidant 
cither character in the young. 

Clc. Certainly. 

AtJi. There is a common opinion, that luxury makt'S the 
disposition of youth discontt'nted and irascihU* and V(‘lu> 
mently excited by trin(‘s; that on llu' other hand (\xcessive 
and savage sc-rvitude makt.*s nuMi mean and abjtrt, and 
haters of their kind, and therefon' makes them undesirable 
associate's. 

Clc. But how mu.st tlu' .state t'dueale those who do not as 
yet understand tlie language' of tlu' country, and are therefore 
incapable of appreciating an^^ sort of instruction ? 

Aih. I will tell you how : Kvc'ry animal that is born is 
wont to utter sonu‘ cry, and this is c‘.sp(‘cially the cas(' with 
man, and lu' is also afleett'd with the inclination to weep 
more than any other animal. 

Clc. Quite tru(‘, 

AtJi. Do not nur.ses, when they want to know what an 
infant desires, judge by thes(' signs? wlum anything is 
brought to the infant and lu' is sih'iU, tlnm In* is suppo.sed 
to be plca.si'd, but, when he w<a‘ps and cries out, th(‘n lu; is 
not plca.sed. For tears and cri<\s are tlu' inauspicious signs 
by which children show what they lovc' and halt'. Now the 
time which is thus spent is no l<‘.ss than thret* yaair.s, an<l is a 
very considerable portion of life to hc' pass('d ill or well. 

Clc. 'Frue. 

Aih. Does not tiu! discontented and ungracious nature 
appear to you to be full of lamentations and sorrows more 
than a good man ought to be ? 

Clc. Certainly. 

Aih. Well, but if during these thrt'e years every po.ssihlc 
care were taken that our nursling should have as little of 
sorrow and fear, and in general of pain as was ]>ossihli*, might 
wc not expect in early childhood to make his soul more 
gentle and cheerful ^ ? 

‘ Clp. Arist. Col. vii. 17, § 6. 
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Cle, To be sure, Stranger,—more especially if we could Laws VIL 
procure him a variety of pleasures. Athenian, 

Aih. There I can no longer agree, Cleinias: you amaze Cleinias. 
me. To bring him up in such a way would be his utter 
ruin; for the beginning is always the most critical part of 
education. Let us see whether I am right. 

Cle, Proceed. 

Ath, The point about which you and I differ is of great Seek not 
importance, and I hope that you, Megillus, will help to decide 
between us. For I maintain that the true life should neither avoid pains; 
seek for pleasures, nor, on the other hand, entirely avoid 
pains, but should embrace the middle stated which I just middle 
spoke of as gentle and benign, and is a state which we by some 
divine presage and inspiration rightly ascribe to God. Now, 

I say, he among men, too, who would be divine ought to 
pursue after this mean habit—he should.not rush headlong 
into pleasures, for he will not be free from pains; nor should 
we allow any one, young or old, male or female, to be thus 
given any more than ourselves, and least of all the newly- Application 
born infant, for in infancy more than at any other time the 
character is engrained by habit. Nay, more, if I were not infants and 
afraid of appearing to be ridiculous, I would say that a woman 
during her year of pregnancy should of all women be most women, 
carefully tended, and kept from violent or excessive pleasures 
and pains, and should at that time cultivate gentleness and 
benevolence and kindness. 

793 Cle. You need not ask Megillus, Stranger, which of us has 
most truly spoken; for I myself agree that all men ought to 
avoid the life of unmingled pain or pleasure, and pursue 
always a middle course. And having spoken well, may I add 
that you have been well answered? 

Atk. Very good, Cleinias; and now let us all three consider 
a further point. 

Cle, What is it ? 

Ath, That all the matters which we are now describing are Custom 
commonly called by the general name of unwritten customs, j^tLsUces^ 
and what are termed the laws of our ancestors are all of of laws, 
similar nature. And the reflection which lately arose in our 
minds that we can neither call these things laws, nor yet 
1 Cp. Rep. X. 619 A. " Cp. S 7 tp'a, 788 A. 
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leave them unmentioned, is justified ; for th(‘y are the bonds 
of the whole state, and come in htdween the writtt'n laws 
which are or arc hereafter to be laid down ; tlu‘y are just 
ancestral customs of great antiquity, which, if they are rightly 
ordered and made habitual, shitdd anti preserve* the pre¬ 
viously existing written law; but if they dt'part from right 
and fall into disorder, then they an* likt* the props of builders 
which slip away out of their plact* and caust* a univ(a*sal 
ruin- one part drags anotlu‘r down, and tht' fair super¬ 
structure falls bt'cause the old foundations are und<‘nnint‘d. 
Reflecting upon this, C'leinias, you ought to bintl together 
the new .state in twt'ry possible way, (unitting nothing, whether 
grcMt or small, of what art* calltrd laws or manm'rs or pursuits, 
for by these means a city is bound togelht'r, and all these 
things are only lasting when tlu‘y th'pend uj^on oik* anotlua*; 
and, therefort*, wt? must not wt>n<h‘r if we find that many 
apparently trifling customs or usage's couu* pouring in and 
lengthening out our laws. 

f 7 c. Very Inu*: we art' dispost'd to agrts* with you. 

Ath. Up to tiu* ag(' of thret‘ yt'ars, whether of hoy or girl, 
if a person stric'tly carries out our ]>revi<ais regulations and 
makes tlumi a prineij)al aim, lu* will do much for the ad¬ 
vantage of the young creature's. But at thrt't', four, fivt*, and 
even six years the childish nature will r(*e|uire sports ; now is 
the time to get rid of self-will in him, punishing him, hut not 
so as to disgrace him. We were saying about slaves’, that 
we ought neither to add insult to punishuu-ut so as to anger 
them, nor yet to leave them unpunished lest tluw lH‘(*onie 7' 
sedf-willed ; and a like rule is to he* obs(‘rv<'d in tht* case of the 
free-born. Children at that age hav<' certain natural modes 
of amusement whie'h tlu'y find out for tlu'inselves when they 
meet. And all the children whe) are* hetwee'u the agc's of 
three and six ought to meet at the te-mpU's of the villages, 
the several families of a villag(* uniting on oiu* spot. The 
nurses are to see that the children b('hav<' prop<*rIy and 
orderly,’ they thcmselvtss and all their companit's are to be 
under the ccmtrol of twelve matrons, one for ('ach company, 
who are annually selected to inspect tliem from the women 
previously mentioned'-*, ji. e. the women who have authority 

* vi. 777 1>, K. '•* ib, 784 A. 
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over marriage]; whom the guardians of the law appoint. 
These matrons shall be chosen by the women who have 
authority over marriage, one out of each tribe; all are to 
be of the same age; and let each of them, as soon as she 
is appointed, hold office and go to the temples every day, 
punishing all offenders, male or female, who are slaves or 
strangers, by the help of some of the public slaves; but if any 
citizen disputes the punishment, let her bring him before the 
wardens of the city; or, if there be no dispute, let her punish 
him herself. After the age of six years the time has arrived 
for the separation of the sexes,—let boys live with boys, and 
girls in like manner with girls. Now they must begin to 
learn—the boys going to teachers of horsemanship and the 
use of the bow, the javelin, and sling, and the girls too, if 
they do not object, at any rate until they know how to manage 
these weapons, and especially how to handle heavy arms; for 
I may note, that the practice which now prevails is almost 
universally misunderstood. 

Cle. In what respect ? 

Ath, In that the right and left hand are supposed to be 
by nature differently suited for our various uses of them; 
whereas no difference is found in the use of the feet and the 
lower limbs ; but in the use of the hands we are, as it were, 
maimed by the folly of nurses and mothers; for although our 
several limbs are by nature balanced, we create a difference 
in them by bad habit. In some cases this is of no con¬ 
sequence, as, for example, when we hold the lyre in the left 
hand, and the plectrum in the right, but it is downright folly 
795 to make the same distinction in other cases. The custom of 
the Scythians proves our error; for they not only hold the 
bow from them with the left hand and draw the arrow to them 
with their right, but use either hand for both purposes. And 
there are many similar examples in charioteering and other 
things, from which we may learn that those who make the 
left side weaker than the right act contrary to nature. In the 
case of the plectrum, which is of horn only, and similar 
instruments, as I was saying, it is of no consequence, but 
makes a great difference, and may be of very great importance 
to the warrior who has to use iron weapons, bows and 
javelins, and the like; above all, when in heavy armour, he 
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has to fight against heavy armour. And there is a very great 
difference between one who has learnt and one who has not, 
and between one who ha.s been trained in gyninastie exercises 
and one who has not been. For as he who is perfectly 
skilled in the Pancratium or boxing or wrestling, is not unable 
to fight from his left side, anti docs not limp and draggle in 
confusion when his opponent makes him change his positit)n, 
so in heavy-armed fighting, and in all other things, if I am 
not mistaken, tlu‘ like* holds h(‘ wh<^ has tliese (lou])I(‘ powers 
of attack and dt'fence ought not in any case to h^ave thtdn 
either unused or untraiiu‘d, if lit' t'an lu'lp; anti if a pt'rson 
had the nature of (u'ryon or Hriareus lu' ought to ht; aide 
with his huntired hands to tlirow a hundrt'd darts. Now, 
the magistratt's, mah' and ft'inalt', should st't' to all these 
things, the wonu'ii supt'vinlt'iuling tlu' nursing and amuse¬ 
ments of the chiltinm, and tlu* nu‘n superinU'iuiing tiu'ir 
education, that all of tht'in, boys and girls alikt\ may be 
sound hand and foot, and may not, if tlu'y can help, spoil 
tlu.' gifts of nature by bud habits. 

Fducation has two hrantdies, out' of gymnastic, which is 
conct'rnt'tl with tlu! body, aiul iht' other of musit', which is 
designed for tlu' impnwt'nu'nt of tlu' souP. And gymnastic 
has also twi) branclu's dancing aiul wn-stling ; and one sort 
of dancing imitates musical recitation, and aims at prest'rving 
dignity and frc'('dom, tht‘ otlu'r aims at ]>ro<lucing health, 
agility, and beauty in tluj limbs and parts of the body, giving 
the proper fioxion and extensii)n to each of them, a har¬ 
monious motion being clifius(*d <‘verywlu*r(% and farming a 
suitable accompaniment to tin' danct'. As regards wrestling, 7< 
the tricks which Antaeus aiul Ch'n'yon dt‘vis(*d in their sys¬ 
tems out of a vain sjiirit of eompt'tition, or tlu* tricks of 
boxing which ICpc'ius or Ainyt'us inventc'd, are useless and 
unsuitable for war, and do not dt'sc'rvi' to have much said 
about tht'in ; but tlie art of wrestling erect aiul keeping free 
the neck and hands and sitle.s, working with energy and con¬ 
stancy, with a compost'd stn'iigth, and for tin* sakt* of lu'alth 
- these are always u.seful, and are not to Ix' neglected, but to 
be enjoined alike on masters anti scholars, wiu'ii we reach 
that part of k'gislation ; and we will desire the one to give 

' ('p. Kcp. ii. 1'*.; hi. 410. 
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their instructions freely, and the others to receive them Laws VI/. 
thankfully h Nor, again, must we omit suitable imitations of Athenian, 
war in our choruses ; here in Crete you have the armed cleinias. 
dances of the Curetes, and the Lacedaemonians have those 
of the Dioscuri. And our virgin lady, delighting in the be given 
amusement of the dance, thought it not fit to amuse herself also by 
with empty hands; she must be clothed in a complete suit of armotir!&c. 
armour, and in this attire go through the dance ^; and youths 
and maidens should in every respect imitate her, esteeming 
highly the favour of the Goddess, both with a view to the neces¬ 
sities of war, and to festive occasions: it will be right also 
for the boys, until such time as they go out to war, to make 
processions and supplications to all the Gods in goodly array, 
armed and on horseback, in dances and marches, fast or slow, 
offering up prayers to the Gods and to the sons of Gods; 
and also engaging in contests and preludes of contests, if at 
all, with these objects. For these sorts of exercises, and no 
others, are useful both in peace and war, and are beneficial 
alike to states and to private houses. But other labours and 
sports and exercises of the body are unworthy of freemen, O 
Megillus and Cleinias. 

I have now completely described the kind of gymnastic 
which I said at first ought to be described; if you know of 
any better, will you communicate your thoughts ? 

C/e. It is not easy, Stranger, to put aside these principles 
of gymnastic and wrestling and to enunciate better ones. 

Ath. Now we must say what has yet to be said about the Music 
gifts of the Muses and of Apollo : before, we fancied that 
we had said all, and that gymnastic alone remained.^; but 
now we see clearly what points have been omitted, and should 
be first proclaimed ; of these, then, let us proceed to speak. 

797 Cle. By all means. 

Ath. Let me tell you once more—although you have heard 
me say the same before—that caution must be always 
exercised, both by the speaker and by the hearer, about 
anything that is very singular and unusual. For my tale 
is one which many a man would be afraid to tell, and yet I 
have a confidence which makes me go on. 

Cle. What have you to say, Stranger ? 

^ Cp. in/ra, 814 D. ^ Cp. Crit. lio B. ^ Cp. stipra, ii. 673. 
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T/ic 0/ innovaihui in a}?n{SV})icufs. 

Ath, 1 say that in states generally no om* has observed that 
the plays of childhood havc‘ a great dt*al to do with tlie per¬ 
manence or want of p<d*manence in h*gislation. For when 
plays are ordered with a view to ehildn’ii Iiaving thi‘ same 
plays, and amusing th(‘ms('lves aiUn* tht* sanu' inann<‘r, and 
finding delight in tlu‘ sanu' ]daythings, tlu* mon* solemn 
institutions of tlu‘ state art* allowed U> nanain undisturbt'd. 
Wlud't'as if sports tu'c disturlxuf aiul innovations are iiiadt* in 
them, and tlu^y eonstantl>* ('hang(b and the young nev<*r speak 
of their having th(‘ same likings, or die same estahlisht'd 
notions of good and bad tastt‘, <‘ither in tlie I>eai‘ing ol’ their 
bodit's or in their dress, but lu* who devises sonudhing new 
and out of the way in figures and (‘olours ami the likt* is held 
in sp<*eial honour, vve may truly say that no great<'r (‘vil can 
happ<‘n in a stat(‘*; for lu' who (']iang<‘s the sports is secndly 
changing tlu* manners tif tin* young, and making the old he 
dishonourt‘d anumg them and tlu' new to bt‘ honoured. And 
I aOirm that then' is nothing which is a greater injury to all 
Stab'S than saying or thinking thus. Will you h<‘ar nu' tell 
how gr<‘at 1 dt'em the t'vil to Ik'V 

('/r. You nu'an tlu' ('vil of blaming antiquity in statt's? 

Kxactly. 

r/e. If you are spt'aking of that, you will fimi in us hear<‘rs 
who an* disposed to nmeive what you say not unfavourably 
but most favourably. 

Ath, I should <'xp(H't so. 

( 7 t\ Procee<L 

Aih. Well, then, let us give all tlu' great<*r hvnl to one 
another*s words, 'fhe argunu’nt affirms that any ehang<r 
whatever e.\C(‘pt from t'vil is the most dangt'rous of all things; 
this is true in tin* cas<‘ of tin* s(‘asons and of the winds, in the 
managi'nu*nt of our i)o<ii<'s and tlu* habits uf our minds tnu* 
of all things ('xeept, as I said ladon*, of tlu* bad, lie who 
looks at tlu* constitution of individuals areusttmied to eat any 
sort of nu*at, or drink any drink, or to do any work wliieh they 
can get, may s(*e that they an* at first <lisorden*cl by them, 
but afterwards, as time* goes on, tlu'ir bodi<'s grow adapted to 
them, and they U'arn to know and likt* variety, and have good 
healtli and enjoyment of life ; and if ever afterwards th(*y are 7 

* ( 'p, Hep. Iv. 4a.{ 
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How can we attain stability in mtisic ? 

confined again to a superior diet, at first they are troubled 
with disorders, and with difficulty become habituated to their 
new food. A similar principle we may imagine to hold good 
about the minds of men and the natures of their souls. For 
when they have been brought up in certain laws, which by 
some Divine Providence have remained unchanged during 
long ages, so that no one has any memory or tradition of 
their ever having been otherwise than they are, then every 
one is afraid and ashamed to change that which is estab¬ 
lished. The legislator must somehow find a way of implant¬ 
ing this reverence for antiquity, and I would propose the 
following way;—People are apt to fancy, as I was saying 
before, that when the plays of children are altered they are 
merely plays, not seeing that the most serious and detri¬ 
mental consequences arise out of the change; and they 
readily comply with the child's wishes instead of deterring 
him, not considering that these children who make innova¬ 
tions in their games, when they grow up to be men, will be 
different from the last generation of children, and, being 
different, will desire a different sort of life, and under the 
influence of this desire will want other institutions and laws; 
and no one of them reflects that there will follow what I just 
now called the greatest of evils to states. Changes in bodily 
fashions are no such serious evils, but frequent changes in 
the praise and censure of manners are the greatest of evils, 
and require the utmost prevision. 

Cle. To be sure. 

Ath, And now do we still hold to our former assertion, 
that rhythms and music in general are imitations of good and 
evil characters in men^ ? What say you ? 

Cle. That is the only doctrine which we can admit. 

Ath. Must we not, then, try in every possible way to pre¬ 
vent our youth from even desiring to imitate new modes 
either in dance or song^ ? nor must any one be allowed to 
offer them varieties of pleasures. 

Cle. Most true. 

799 Ath. Can any of us imagine a better mode of effecting this 
object than that of the Eg3q)tians ? 

Cle. What is their method ? 

^ Cp. stipi'a, ii. 655 D foil. ^ Cp. Rep. iv. 424. 
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Let us adopt the Egyptian method. 

Ath. To consecrate every sort of dance or melody. First we 
should ordain festivals,—calculating for the year what they 
ought to be, and at what time, and in honour of what Gods, sons 
of Gods, and heroes they ought to be celebrated ; and, in the 
next place, what hymns ought to be sung at the several sacri¬ 
fices, and with what dances the particular festival is to be 
honoured. This has to be arranged at first by certain persons, 
and, when arranged, the whole assembly of the citizens are 
to offer sacrifices and libations to the Fates and all the other 
Gods, and to consecrate the several odes to Gods and 
heroes: and if any one offers any other hymns or dances to 
any one of the Gods, the priests and priestesses, acting in 
concert with the guardians of the law, shall, with the sanction 
of religion and the law, exclude him, and he who is excluded, 
if he do not submit, shall be liable all his life long to have a 
suit of impiety brought against him by any one who likes. 

Cle. Very good. 

Ath. In the consideration of this subject, let us remember 
what is due to ourselves. 

Cle. To what are you referring ? 

Ath. I mean that any young man, and much more any old 
one, when he sees or hears anything strange or unaccus¬ 
tomed, does not at once run to embrace the paradox, but he 
stands considering, like a person who is at a place where 
three paths meet, and does not very well know his way—he 
may be alone or he may be walking with others, and he will 
say to himself and them, ^ Which is the way?’ and will not 
move forward until he is satisfied that he is going right. 
And this is what we must do in the present instance:—A 
strange discussion on the subject of law has arisen, which 
requires the utmost consideration, and we should not at 
our age be too ready to speak about such great matters, 
or be confident that we can say anything certain all in a 
moment. 

Cle. Most true. 

Ath, Then we will allow time for reflection, and decide 
when we have given the subject sufficient consideration. But 
that we may not be hindered from completing the natural 
arrangement of our laws, let us proceed to the conclusion 
of them in due order; for very possibly, if God will, the 



u4 law about laws, i\c\ about strains of music, 

exposition of thcni; when completed, may throw light on our 
present perplexity. 

Clc. Excellent, Strangcrr; let us do as you pro{)f)se. 

Ath, Let us then anirm the paradox that strains of music 
arc our laws and this latter being the name which the 

00 ancients gave to lyric songs h th(‘y probably would not have 
very much objected to our proposed application of the word. 
Some one, cither asle(‘p or awakt‘, must have had a dreamy 
suspicion of their nature. And h;t our decree* be as follows ; - 
No one in singing or dancing shall olTcmd against public and 
consecrated models, and the g(‘neral fashion among the 
youth, any more than he would oHend against any other law. 
And he who observes this law shall be blanudess ; but he 
who is disobedi<'nt, as 1 was saying, shall 1)c* punished by the 
guardians of tin* laws, and by tiu: prit‘sts ami priestesses. 
Suppose that we imagine this to be our law. 

Cl(\ Vc.vy good. 

.4fh, Can any one who mak(‘s such laws <*scap<* ridicuh*? 
Let us see. I think that our only saf<‘ty will b<* in first 
framing certain mo(U*ls for composers. One of these models 
shall be as follows: ^ Ifwlu'n a sacrifuar is going on, and the 
victims are being burnt according to law, - if, I say, any one 
who may be* a son or brotlun*, standing by anotIu‘r at the 
altar and over the victims, horribly blasphemes, will n<it his 
words inspire cl(‘spondt‘ncy and evil omens and forebodings 
in the mind of his father and of his other kinsmen ? 

r/c. Of cours(‘. 

Afh, And this is just what takt's place in almost all our 
citie.s. A magistrate offers a public sacrilua*, and tlu'rt* come 
in not one but many chorus<‘s, who take* up a position a 
little way from the altar, and from tinu* to time pour forth all 
sorts of horrible blasplu'mitNS on tlu* sacre<l rites, exciting the 
souls of the audience with words and rhythms and nu*lodu*s 
most sorrowful to hear; and lu* who at tlu* moment wlien the 
city is offering sacrifice mak(‘s the citi/.ens weep most, carries 
away the palm of victory. Now, ought we not to forbid such 
strains as these? And if ev(‘r our citi/a‘ns mu.st hear such 
lamentations, then on some unblt‘st and inauspicious day let 
there be choruses of foreign and hired minstrels, like those 

^ i'\K xttpra, hi. 700 li. 
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Principles of sono\ 

Lmus V//. hirelings who accompany the departed at fiim'rals with bar- 
barous Carian chants. That is tlu‘ sort of thing which will 
Clkinias. appropriate if we have such strains at all; and l(‘t the 
apparel of the singers h(', not circlets and ornaments of gold, 
but the reverse. ICiKuigh of all this. I will simply ask onca^ 
more whether we shall lay down as one of our ju'inciples 
of song — - 
CJc. What? 

Aih. That wi' should avoid every word of t‘vil onum ; let 8c 
that kind of song which is of good omen Ix' heard <'V(n*y- 
wh('rt‘ and always in our stat<‘. I luanl hardly ask again, but 
shall assumes that you agn‘(‘ with 

( 7 e. By all nu'ans; that law is approvtal by the suffrages 
of us all. 

(a) I’l’aym Af/t. But what shall lx* our lU'Xt musical law or typi'? 
affcml It not praycu's to be offert'd up to the (lods wluai we 

sacriftet's. siicrifice ? 

( 7 r, Cc'rtainly. 

(3}(;o()ti, And our third law, if 1 am not mistaken, will bt‘ to tiu* 

evit uThc poets, undt*rstanding prayers to hv laxpiests 

iihkcd. which we mak(‘ to th<‘ (iods, will takt* esptxdal h<*<‘d that tlu'y 
do Uitt by inistak<* ask fir evil insteatl <if goo<l. 'Po makt* 
such a prayer would surely hi' to<i ri<iiculous. 

C 7 (\ Very triu*. 

Afh. Were w<‘ not a litth' whih' ago ijuite conviiiced that 
no silver or goUU'U Blutus should tlwell in our state’ ? 

C 7 e, To bt‘ sur('. 

Affr And what has it bet'U the tdiject of our argunU'iU to 
show? Did we not imply that tlu' poets ar<' not always 
quite capable of knowing what is goiu! or (*vil ? Aiul if oiu* 
of them utters a mistaken praytu* in sotig or wonls, lu‘ will 
make our citizt'us pray for tlu' fippositt* of what is good in 
matters of tlu' higlu'st import; than which, as I was saying, 
there can be fc'W greater mistaki's. Shall wt‘ tlu'n propose 
as one of our laws and models relating to the Muses 
Cl(\ What? will you explain the law mort^ pr<'cisely? 

The poets to At/i. Shall WO make a law that tlu* poet shall comj'iose 
fSsofthe iTit)thing contrary to the ideas of tht' lawful, or just, or 
just, the beautiful, or good, which are allowed in tlie state? nor shall 

* C-p. V. 741 1 '.. 
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he be permitted to communicate his compositions to any Laws VII. 
private individuals, until he shall have shown them to the Athenian, 
appointed judges and the guardians of the law, and they are c^einias. 
satisfied with them. As to the persons whom we appoint to beautiful, 
be our legislators about music ^ and as to the director of^M^hthe 
education^, these have been already indicated. Once more state ap- 
then, as I have asked more than once, shall this be our third 
law, and type, and model—What do you say? 

Cle. Let it be so, by all means. 

Ath. Then it will be proper to have hymns and praises (4) There 
of the Gods^, intermingled with prayers ; and after the Gods 
prayers and praises should be offered in like manner to hymn? for 
demigods and heroes, suitable to their several characters. gods^’fnd^' 

Cle. Certainly. heroes. 

Ath. In the next place there will be no objection to a law, (5) The 
that citizens who are departed and have done good and fonoured ^ 
energetic deeds, either with their souls or with their bodies, after death, 
and have been obedient to the laws, should receive eulogies; 
this will be very fitting. 

802 Cle. Quite true. 

Ath. But to honour with hymns and panegyrics those who 
are still alive is not safe; a man should run his course, and 
make a fair ending, and then we will praise him; and let 
praise be given equally to women as well as men who have 
been distinguished in virtue. The order of songs and 
dances shall be as follows : —There are many ancient musical The law 
compositions and dances which are excellent, and from these th?ordm-^of 
the newly-founded city may freely select what is proper and songs and 
suitable ; and they shall choose judges of not less than fifty dances, 
years of age, who shall make the selection, and any of the old 
poems which they deem sufficient they shall include ; any 
that are deficient or altogether unsuitable, they shall either 
utterly throw aside, or examine and amend, taking into their 
counsel poets and musicians, and making lise of their 
poetical genius; but explaining to them the wishes of the 
legislator in order that they may regulate dancing, music, 
and all choral strains, according to the mind of the judges; 
and not allowing them to indulge, except in some few 

^ Cp. sttpra, vi. 764 C. ^ Cp. supra^ vi. 765 D. 

^ Cp. Rep. X. 607 A. 
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matters, their individual pleasures and fancies. Now the 
irregular strain of music is always made ten thousand times 
better by attaining to law and order, and rejecting the honeyed 
Muse—not however that we mean wholly to exclude pleasure, 
which is the characteristic of all music. And if a man be 
brought up from childhood to the age of discretion and 
maturity in the use of the orderly and severe music, when he 
hears the opposite he detests it, and calls- it illiberal; but if 
trained in the sweet and vulgar music, he deems the severer 
kind cold and displeasing^ So that, as I was saying before, 
while he who hears them gains no more pleasure from the 
one than from the other, the one has the advantage of 
making those who are trained in it better men, whereas 
the other makes them worse. 

Cle, Very true. 

Ath, Again, we must distinguish and determine on some 
general principle what songs are suitable to women, and 
what to men, and must assign to them their proper melodies 
and rhythms. It is shocking for a whole harmony to be 
inharmonical, or for a rhythm to .be unrhythmical, and this 
will happen when the melody is inappropriate to them. And 
therefore the legislator must assign to these also their forms. 
Now both sexes have melodies and rhythms which of 
necessity belong to them; and those of women are clearly 
enough indicated by their natural difference. The grand, 
and that which tends to courage, may be fairly called manly; 
but that which inclines to moderation and temperance, may 
be declared both in law and in ordinary speech to be the 8c 
more womanly quality. This, then, will be the general order 
of them. 

Let us now speak of the manner of teaching and imparting 
them, and the persons to whom, and the time when, they are 
severally to be imparted. As the shipwright first lays down 
the lines of the keel, and thus, as it were, draws the ship in 
outline, so do I seek to distinguish the patterns of life, and 
lay down their keels according to the nature of different 
men’s souls ; seeking truly to consider by what means, and 
in what ways, we may go through the voyage of life best. 
Now human affairs are hardly worth considering in earnest, 

^ Cp. Arist. Pol. viii. 6, § 8; 7 j § 7 - 
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and yet wc must be in earnest about them,—a sad necessity Laws VIL 
constrains us. And having got thus far, there will be a athknian 
fitness in our oompU'ting the matter, if we can only find Cleinus. ’ 
some suitable* method of doing so. But what do I mean ? Human 
Some one may ask this very question, and quite rightly, too. 

( 7 r. Certainly, serious, 

At/i, I say that about serious matters a man should 

, , .... , niust be 

serious, and about a matter which is not serious he should in earnest 
not be .s<‘rious; and that Ood is the natural and worthy 
object of our most serious and blessed endeavours, for man, The best of 
as I said bidbrt*’, is mad<‘ to be the plaything of God, and 
this, truly considm*i‘d, is the best of him ; wherefore also plaything 
every man and woman should walk .seriously, and pass life of the Gods, 
in the noblest of pastimes, and be of another mind from what 
they ar<‘ at prest'iU. 

C/r, In what n'spect ? 

At/i, At pr(‘sent tlu‘y think that their serious pursuits 
should bt‘ for the saki' of their sports, for they deem war 
a stuaous pursuit, which must be managed well for the sake 
of peace* ; but tiu* truth is, that there neither is, nor has 
b(H‘n, nor (‘V(‘r will be, (*ith<‘r amustauent or instruction in 
any d<‘gr(*e worth speaking of in war, which is nevertheless 
dec'UU'd by us to lx* tlu* most serious of our pursuits. And The life of 
thendbre, as wt‘ .say, ev<‘ry one of us should live tlie life 
peace as long and as W(‘ll as lu* can^ And what is the life of war. 
right way of living? Arc* wc to live in .sports always? If But what 
so, in what kind f)f .sports? Wt* ought to live 
and singing, and dancing, and then a man will be able to The life of 
propitiate the God.s, and to defimd himself against his 
cnemit's and conquer tlusu in battle, 'rhe type of song 
or dance* by whicli ht* will pnqMtiatc them has been de- 
.scribed, and tlu* paths along which he is to proceed have 
S04 been out for Iiim. He will go forward in the .spirit of the 
poet'': 

* Tchmiachus, some iluitgH thou wilt thyself find in thy heart, but other 
things God will suggest t for I deem that thou wast not born or brought up 
without the will of the Gods/ 

And this ought to be the view of our alumni; they ought to 
think that what ha.s bt*en said i.s enough for them, and that 

^ Cj). su/>ray i. 644 I), K. Cp. su/)ra, i, 628. 

® Homer, Udyss. iii. 26 foil. 
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Megillus. 


Laws VIL any other things their Genius and God will suggest to them 
Athenian, —he will tell them to whom, and when, and to what Gods 
severally they are to sacrifice and perform dances, and how 
they may propitiate the deities, and live according to the 
appointment of nature ; being for the most part puppets, but 
having some little share of reality. 

Meg. You have a low opinion of mankind. Stranger. 

Ath. Nay, Megillus, be not amazed, but forgive me:—I 
was comparing them with the Gods; and under that feeling 
I spoke. Let us grant, if you wish, that the human race is 
not to be despised, but is worthy of some consideration. 

Next follow the buildings for gymnasia and schools open 
to all; these are to be in three places in the midst of the 
city; and outside the city and in the surrounding country, 
also in three places, there shall be schools for horse exer¬ 
cise, and large grounds arranged with a view to archery and 
the throwing of missiles, at which young men may learn and 
practise. Of these mention has already been made^; and if 
the mention be not sufficiently explicit, let us speak further 
of them and embody them in laws. In these several schools 
let there be dwellings for teachers, who shall be brought from 
foreign parts by pay, and let them teach those who attend 
the schools the art of war and the art of music, and the 
children shall come not only if their parents please, but 
if they do not please; there shall be compulsory education, 
as the saying is, of all and sundry, as far as this is possible; 
and the pupils shall be regarded as belonging to the state 
rather than to their parents^. My law would apply to 
females as well as males; they shall both go through the 
same exercises. I assert without fear of contradiction that 
.g3minastic and horsemanship are as suitable to women as to 
men®. Of the truth of this I am persuaded from ancient 
tradition, and at the present day there are said to be count¬ 
less myriads of women in the neighbourhood of the Black 
Sea, called Sauromatides, who not only ride on horseback 
like men, but have enjoined upon them the use of bows and 8< 
The state is other weapons equally with the men. And I further affirm, 
that if these things are possible, nothing can be more absurd 

’ Cp. stipra, vi. 764, 779. ^ Cp. Arist. Pol. viii. i, §§ 3 , 4 - 
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than the practice which prevails in our own country, of men Laws VII, 
and women not following the same pursuits with all their Athenian, 
strength and with one mind, for thus the state, instead of Cleinias. 
being a whole, is reduced to a half \ but has the same the training 
imposts to pay and the same toils to undergo; and what can women 
be a greater mistake for any legislator to make than this ? lecte?. 

CU\ Very true; yet much of what has been asserted by us, 

Stranger, is contrary to the custom of states; still, in saying 
that the discourse should be allowed to proceed, and that 
wh(‘n the discussion is completed, we should choose what 
seems b(‘st, you spoke very properly and I now feel com¬ 
punction for what I have said. Tell me, then, what you 
would next wisli to say. 

Ath, I should wish to say, Cleinias, as I said before, that itisaweii- 
if th(i possibility of tlu‘se things were not sufficiently proven 
in fact, then there might be an objection to the argument, but are able to 
the fact bc'ing as I have said, he who rejects the law must 

. mens pur- 

lind soint* othor ground oi objection ; and, failing this, our suits, if 
exhortation will still hold good, nor will any one deny that 
womtai ought to share as far as possible in education and in 
otlu‘r ways with men. For consider;—if women do not share inferior life, 
in their whoh^ life with men, then they must have some other 
order td' life. 

Cl(\ C(‘rtainly. 

Ath, And what arrangement of life to be found anywhere i .-ivos of 
is pnderabh' to this community which we arc now assigning 
to them ? Shall we prefer that which is adopted by the countries. 
Thracians and many other races who use their women to till 
the ground and to be shepherds of their herds and flocks, 
and to minister to them like slaves? -Or shall we do as we 
and people in our part of the world do getting together, as 
the phrase is, all our goods and chattels into one dwelling, 
we entrust them to our women, who are the stewards of 
them, and who also preside over the shuttles and the whole 
art of spinning? Or .shall we take a middle course, as in 
S06 Lacedaemon, Megillus—letting the girls share in gymnastic 
and music, while the grown-up women, no longer employed 
in spinning wool, are hard at work weaving the web of 
life, which will be no cheap or mean employment, and in the . 

* C‘p. sitpra^ vi. 781 B; Arist. Pol. j. 13, §§ 15, 16, ^ Si/fra, 799 C. 
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Laws VII. duty of serving and taking care of the household and bring- 
athenian, ing up children, in which they will observe a sort of mean, 
not participating in the toils of war; and if there were any 
necessity that they should fight for their city and families, 
unlike the Amazons, they would be unable to take part in 
archery or any other skilled use of missiles, nor could they, 
after the example of the Goddess, carry shield or spear, 
or stand up nobly for their country when it was being 
destroyed, and strike terror into their enemies, if only 
because they were seen in regular order ? Living as they 
do, they would never dare at all to imitate the Sauro- 
matides, who, when compared with ordinary women, would 
appear to be like men. Let him who will, praise your 
legislators, but I must say what I think. The legislator 
ought to be whole and perfect, and not half a man only; he 
ought not to let the female sex live softly and waste money 
and have no order of life, while he takes the utmost care of 
the male sex, and leaves half of life only blest with happi¬ 
ness, when he might have made the whole state happy. 

Meg. What shall we do, Cleinias? Shall we allow a 
stranger to run down Sparta in this fashion ? 

Cle. Yes; for as we have given him liberty of speech we 
must let him go on until we have perfected the work of 
legislation. 

Meg. Very true. 

Ath. Then now I may proceed ? 

Cle. By all means. 

Our citizens Ath. What will be the manner of life among men who may 
Hve be supposed to have their food and clothing provided for them 

cattle; they in moderation, and who have entrusted the practice of the 
work to do Others, and whose husbandry committed to slaves 

paying a part of the produce, brings them a return sufficient 
for men living temperately; who, moreover, have common 
tables in which the men are placed apart, and near them are 
the common tables of their families, of their daughters and 
mothers, which day by day, the officers, male and female, are 
to inspect—they shall see to the behaviour of the company, 
and so dismiss them ; after which the presiding magistrate and 
his attendants shall honour with libations those Gods to whom 8c 
that day and night are dedicated, and then go home? To 
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the pursuit of bodily and mental excellence. 

men whose lives are thus ordered, is there no work remaining 
to be done which is necessary and fitting, but shall each one 
of them live fattening like a beast? Such a life is neither 
just nor honourable, nor can he who lives it fail of meeting 
his due; and the due reward of the idle fatted beast is that 
he should be torn in pieces by some other valiant beast whose 
fatness is worn down by brave deeds and toil. These regu¬ 
lations, if we duly consider them, will never be exactly carried 
into execution under present circumstances, nor as long as 
women and children and houses and all other things are the 
private property of individuals; but if we can attain the 
second-best form of polity, we shall be very well off. And to 
men living under this second polity there remains a work to 
be accomplished which is far from being small or insignificant, 
but is the greatest of all works, and ordained by the appoint¬ 
ment of righteous law. For the life which may be truly said 
to be concerned with the virtue of body and soul is twice, or 
more than twice, as full of toil and trouble as the pursuit after 
Pythian and Olympic victories \ which debars a man from 
every employment of life. For there ought to be no bye- 
work interfering with the greater work of providing the 
necessary exercise and nourishment for the body, and in¬ 
struction and education for the soul. Night and day are not 
long enough for the accomplishment of their perfection and 
consummation; and therefore to this end all freemen ought 
to arrange the way in which they will spend their time during 
the whole course of the day, from morning till evening and 
from evening till the morning of the next sunrise. There 
may seem to be some impropriety in the legislator determining 
minutely the numberless details of the management of the 
house, including such particulars as the duty of wakefulness 
in those who are to be perpetual watchmen of the whole city; 
for that any citizen should continue during the whole of any 
808 night in sleep, instead of being seen by all his servants, 
always the first to awake and get up—this, whether the 
regulation is to be called a law or only a practice, should be 
deemed base and unworthy of a freeman; also that the 
mistress of the house should be awakened by her hand¬ 
maidens instead of herself first awakening them, is what the 

^ Cp. Rep. V. 465 T>, 466 A. 
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slaves, male and female, and the serving-hoys, and, if that 
were possible, everybody and everything in the houst* should 
regard as base. If tht'y rise* (‘arly, tluw may all of them do 
much of their puldie and of thtu'r lunist'hold business, as 
magistrates in the city, and masters aiul mistresses in tht'ir 
private htnist^s, Indore the sun is up. Much slt‘(‘p is not 
required by nature, (‘itluu* for our souls or bodies, or for the 
actions which tlu'V jxu’form. For no om' who is ashnq) is 
good for anything, any more than if he wtua* dt'atl ; but h<‘ of 
us who has th<‘ most rt'gard lor life and reason ket'ps awake 
as long as he can, restM’ving only so miu'h tim<‘ for sh'ep as is 
exp(‘di(*nt ft>r lu'alth ; and imieh slet'p is not rt'tpiin'd, if the 
habit of ino<l(*ration he once rightly fonmal. Magistrates in 
.states who k<'ep awakt' at night are U-rribh* to llu' bad, 
wludlier en<*mies or eitiz<*ns, and an* honour<*d and reven’iiced 
by the* just and temp(*rate, and an* useful to tlunnseKa^s and 
to tlu* whoh* state*. 

A night which is pass<*d in su(*h a manm-r, in adelition to 
all tht' abov{‘-m(*ntion(*d advantage's, infuse*s a st>rt e>f c'ourage 
into the minds of the* eitizt'ns. Wlu*n the* day hre'aks, the 
time* has arrive'd for youth to go their se*!uiohtiaste‘rs. Now 

neitiu'r she*ep nor any otlu’r animals can live* without a she*p- 
h(‘rd, nor e'an childre'ii In* h'ft without tutors, or slave's without 
masUirs. And of all animals tlu* boy is the* most unmanago 
abU', inasmuch as he* has the* fountain of n*ason in him not 
yet r<*gulate'tF ; he* is the* m<»st insidienis, sharp-witte*ei, and 
insubordinate* of animals. When*fon* he* must he* hound with 
many bridl(‘s; in the* first place*, wh<*n he* gets away from 
mothers and nurse’s, he must be* unde’r tlu* manag<*nu*nt of 
tutors em account of bis cluhiishiu‘ss and foo!is!uu‘.ss; then, 
again, b(*ing a fre<‘man, he* must be* controlled by le*ache*rs, no 
matt(*r what they te^ae'h, and by studi(*s ; but he* is alse) a slave, 
and in that re'gard any frt'e‘man who come*s in his way may 
punish him and his tutor and his instructor, if any of them 
does anything wrong; and lu* wlui conu*s acn»ss him and 
does ne)t inflict upon him the* punishment whiedi lu* de*servcs, 8' 
shall incur the greatest disgrace*; and l<*t the* guardian of the 
law, who is the director of education, s<‘e to him who coming 
in the way of tlu* ofTences which we have* m<*ntioncd, does 

* Cp. .\upni, vi. 766 A. 
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not chastise them when he ought,'or chastises them in a way Laws VIL 
which he ought not; let him keep a sharp look-out, and take Athenian. 
especial care of the training of our children, directing their 
natures, and always turning them to good according to the 
law. 

But how can our law suiBficiently train the director of edu- The Di¬ 
cation himself; for as yet all has been imperfect, and nothing 
has been said either clear or satisfactory? Now, as far as is to pro- 
possible, the law ought to leave nothing to him, but to explain ceed ac- 
everything, that he may be an interpreter and tutor to others, fixed^ 
About dances and music and choral strains, I have already 
spoken both as to the character of the selection of them, and 
the manner in which they are to be amended and consecrated. 

But we have not as yet spoken, O illustrious guardian of 
education, of the manner in which your pupils are to use 
those strains which are written in prose, although you have 
been informed what martial strains they are to learn and 
practise ; what relates in the first place to the learning of 
letters, and secondly, to the lyre, and also to calculation, 
which, as we were saying\ is needful for them all to learn, 
and any other things which are required with a view to war 
and the management of house and city, and, looking to the 
same object, what is useful in the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies—the stars and sun and moon, and the various regula¬ 
tions about these matters which are necessary for the whole 
state—I am speaking of the arrangements of days in periods 
of months, and of months in years, which are to be observed, 
in order that seasons and sacrifices and festivals may have their 
regular and natural order, and keep the city alive and awake, 
the Gods receiving the honours due to them, and men having 
a better understanding about them^: all these things, O my 
friend, have not yet been sufficiently declared to you by the 
legislator. Attend, then, to what I am now going to say :— 

We were telling you, in the first place, that you were not 
sufficiently informed about letters, and the objection was to 
this effect,—that you were never told whether he who was 
meant to .be a respectable citizen should apply himself in 
detail to that sort of learning, or not apply himself at all; 
and the same remark holds good of the study of the lyre. 

^ Cp. supra^v. 747. ^ Cp infra, viii. 828. 
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But now we say that he ought to attend to them. A fair 
time for a boy of ten years old to spend in letters is three 81 
years ; the age of thirteen is the proper time for him to begin 
to handle the lyre, and he may continue at this for another 
three years, neither more nor less, and whether his father or 
himself like or dislike the study, he is not to be allowed to 
spend more or less time in learning music than the law allows. 
And let him who disobeys the law be deprived of those 
youthful honours of which we shall hereafter speak\ Hear, 
however, first of all, what the young ought to learn in the 
early years of life, and what their instructors ought to teach 
them. They ought to be occupied with their letters until they 
are able to read and write; but the acquisition of perfect 
beauty or quickness in writing, if nature has not stimulated 
them to acquire these accomplishments in the given number 
of years, they should let alone. And as to the learning of 
compositions committed to writing which are not set to the 
lyre, whether metrical or without rhythmical divisions, com¬ 
positions in prose, as they are termed, having no rhythm or 
harmony—seeing how dangerous are the writings handed 
down to us by many writers of this class—what will you do 
with them, O most excellent guardians of the law? or how 
can the lawgiver rightly direct you about them ? I believe 
that he will be in great difficulty. 

Cle, What troubles you, Stranger ? and why are you so 
perplexed in your mind ? 

Ath, You naturally ask, Cleinias, and to you and Megillus, 
who are my partners in the work of legislation, I must state 
the more difficult as well as the easier parts of the task. 

Cle, To what do you refer in this instance ? 

Ath, I will tell you. There is a difficulty in opposing 
many myriads of mouths. 

Ch, Well, and have we not already opposed the popular 
voice in many important enactments ? 

Ath, That is quite true ; and you mean to imply that the 
road which we are taking may be disagreeable to some but is 
agreeable to as many others, or if not to as many, at any rate 
to persons not inferior to the others, and in company with 
them you bid me, at whatever risk, to proceed along the path of 

^ Cp. hifra, viii. 829 C. 
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legislation which has opened out of our present discourse, 
and to be of good cheer, and not to faint. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath, And I do not faint; I say, indeed, that we have a 
great many poets writing in hexameter, trimeter, and all sorts 
of measures -some who are serious, others who aim only at 
raising a laugh —and all mankind declare that the youth who 
are rightly educated should be brought up in them and 
saturated with them ; some insist that they should be con- 
II stantly hearing them rtjad aloud, and always learning them, 
so as to get by heart entire poets ; while others select choice 
passages and long speeches, and make compendiums of them, 
saying that tht^se ought to be committed to memory, if a man 
is to be made good and w'ise by experience and learning of 
many things. And you want me now to tell them plainly in 
what they are right and in what they are wrong. 

Clc, Yes, I do. 

Ath, But how can I in one word rightly comprehend all 
of tluan? I am of opinion, and, if I am not mistaken, there 
is a gmitn'al agrt'enu^nt, that every one of these poets has 
said many things well and many things the reverse of well; 
and if this be triu‘, then I do afiirm that much learning is 
dangerous to youth. 

i'lc, I low would you advise the guardian of the law to 
act ? 

Ath. In wliat respect ? 

CU\ 1 mean to what pattc'rn should he look as his guide in 
permitting the young to learn some things and forbidding 
them to k'arn otiuu's. Do not shrink from answering. 

Ath. My good Cleinias, I rather think that I am fortunate. 

etc. How .so? 

Ath. I think that I am not wholly in want of a pattern, for 
when I consider the words which we have spoken from early 
dawn until now, and which, as I believe, have been inspired by 
Heaven, they appear to me to be quite like a poem. When I 
reflected upon all those words of ours, I naturally felt pleasure, 
for of all the discourses which I have ever learnt or heard, 
either in poetry or prose, this seemed to me to be the justest, 
and most suitable for young men to hear; I cannot imagine 
any better pattern than this which the guardian of the law 

von. V. o 
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who is also the director of education can have. He cannc 
do better than advise the teachers to teach the young thes 
words and any which are of a like nature, if he shoul 
happen to find them, either in poetry or prose, or if he com 
across unwritten discourses akin to ours, he should certain! 
preserve them, and commit them to writing. And, first ( 
all, he shall constrain the teachers themselves to learn an 
approve them, and any of them who will not, shall not h 
employed by him, but those whom he finds agreeing in h 
judgment, he shall make use of and shall commit to them t\ 
instruction and education of youth. And here and on th 
wise let my fanciful tale about letters and teachers of lette: 
come to an end. 

Cle. I do not think. Stranger, that we have wandered out 
the proposed limits of the argument; but whether we a; 
right or not in our whole conception, I cannot be vei 
certain. 

Atk. The truth, Cleinias, may be expected to becon 
clearer when, as we have often said, we arrive at the er 
of the whole discussion about laws. 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. And now that we have done with the teacher 
letters, the teacher of the lyre has to receive orders from us. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. I think that we have only to recollect our previo' 
discussions, and we shall be able to give suitable regulatio: 
touching all this part of instruction and education to tl 
teachers of the lyre. 

Cle. To what do you refer ? 

Ath. We were saying, if I remember rightly, that the six 
years old choristers of Dionysus were to be specially quick 
their perceptions of rhythm and musical composition, th 
they might be able to distinguish good and bad imitatic 
that is to say, the imitation of the good or bad soul wh 
under the influence of passion, rejecting the one and d 
playing the other in hymns and songs, charming the souls 
youth, and inviting them to follow and attain virtue by t 
way of imitationk 

Ck. Very true. 


‘ Cp. supra, ii. 664 foil. 
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Simplicity in Mtisic, 

Ath. And with this view the teacher and the learner ought 
to use the sounds of the lyre, because its notes are pure, the 
player who teaches and his pupil rendering note for note in 
unison; but complexity, and variation of notes, when the 
strings give one sound and the poet or composer of the 
melody gives another,—also when they make concords and 
harmonies in which lesser and greater intervals, slow and 
quick, or high and low notes, are combined,—or, again, when 
they make complex variations of rhythms, which they adapt 
to the notes of the lyre\—all that sort of thing is not suited 
to those who have to acquire a speedy and useful knowledge 
of music in three years ; for opposite principles are con¬ 
fusing, and create a difficulty in learning, and our young 
men should learn quickly, and their mere necessary acquire¬ 
ments are not few or trifling, as will be shown in due course. 
Let the director of education attend to the principles con¬ 
cerning music which we are laying down. As to the songs 
and words themselves which the masters of choruses are to 
teach and the character of them, they have been already 
Si 3 described by us, and are the same which, when consecrated 
and adapted to the different festivals, we said were to benefit 
cities by affording them an innocent amusement ^ 

Cle, That, again, is true. 

Ath. Then let him who has been elected a director of 
music ^ receive these rules from us as containing the very 
truth; and may he prosper in his office ! Let us now pro¬ 
ceed to lay down other rules in addition to the preceding 
about dancing and gymnastic exercise in general. Having 
said what remained to be said about the teaching- of music, 
let us speak in like manner about gymnastic. For boys and 
girls ought to learn to dance and practise gymnasticcexer¬ 
cises—ought they not ? 

Cle. Yes. 

Ath. Then the boys ought to have dancing masters, and 
the girls dancing mistresses to exercise them. 

Cle. Very good. 

Ath. Then once more let us summon him who has the 
chief concern in the business, the superintendent of youth 


^ Cp. supra^ vi. 764 C. 
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[i. e. the director of education]; he will have plenty to do, if 
he is to have the charge of music and gymnastic. 

Cle. But how will an old man be able to attend to such 
great charges? 

Ath. O my friend, there will be no difficulty, for the law 
has already given and will give him permission to select as 
his assistants in this charge any citizens, male or female, 
whom he desires; and he will know whom he ought to 
choose, and will be anxious not to make a mistake, from 
a due sense of responsibility, and from,a consciousness of 
the importance of his office, and also because he will consider 
that if young men have been and are well brought up, 
then all things go swimmingly, but if not, it is not meet 
to say, nor do we say, what will follow, lest the regarders of 
omens should take alarm about our infant state. Many things 
have been said by us about dancing and about gymnastic 
movements in general; for we include under gymnastics all 
military exercises, such as archery, and all hurling of weapons, 
and the use of the light -shield, and all fighting with heavy 
arms, and military evolutions, and movements of armies, 
and encampings, and all that relates to horsemanship. Of 
all these things there ought to be public teachers, receiving 
pay from the state, and their pupils should be the men 
and boys in the state, and also the girls and women, who 
are to know all these things. While they are yet girls they 
should have practised dancing in arms and the whole art of 
fighting—when grown-up women, they should apply them- Sia 
selves to evolutions and tactics, and the mode of grounding 
and taking up arms ; if for no other reason, yet in case the 
whole military force should have to leave the city and carry 
on operations of war outside, that those who will have to guard 
the young and the rest of the city may be equal to the task; 
and, on the other hand, when enemies, whether barbarian or 
Hellenic, come from without with mighty force and make a 
violent assault upon them, and thus compel them to fight for 
the possession of the city, which is far from being an im¬ 
possibility, great would be the disgrace to the state, if the 
women had been so miserably trained that they could not 
fight for their young, as birds will, against any creature 
however strong, and die or undergo any danger, but must 
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instantly rush to the temples and crowd at the altars and Laws VI!. 
shrines, and bring upon human nature the reproach, that Athenian, 
of all animals man is the most cowardly ! Cleinias. 

Cl(\ Such a want of education, Stranger, is certainly an 
unseemly thing to happen in a state, as well as a great 
misfortune. 

Afh. .Supposes that we carry our law to the extent of 
saying that women ought not to neglect military matters, 
but that all citiz<‘ns, mah^ and female alike, shall attend to 
them ? 

C7e. I cpiitc‘ agrt‘e. 

Ath. Of wrestling we have spoken in part, but of what 
I should call the most important part we have not spoken, 
and cannot easily speak without showing at the same time by 
gesture as W(‘ll as in word what we mean; when word and Wrestling 
action combint', and not till then, we shall explain clearly 
what has betm said, pointing out that of all movements taryart. 
wrestling is most akin to the military art, and is to be 
I)ursiied for the sake of this, and not this for the sake of 
wrestling. 

Clc. KxcelUmt, 

Ath. Enough of wrc'stling; we will now proceed to speak Two forms 
of other movtmients of the body. Such motion may be in 

^ ^ dance, a 

geiK‘ral called dancing, and is of two kinds: one of nobler noble and 
figures, imitating the honourable, the (Uher of the more q} 
ignoble figure.s, imitating the mean; and of both these former 
there are two further subdivisions. Of the serious, one 

again two 

kind is of those engag(‘d in war and vehement action, and kinds:— 
is the exercise of a noble person and a manly heart; the 
other exhibits a tcmiperate soul in the enjoyment of pros¬ 
perity and modest pleasures, and may be truly called and 
B 15 is the dance of peace, 'fhe warrior dance is different from (i)thcPyr- 
thc peaceful one, and may be rightly termed Pyrrhic; this 
imitates the modes of avoiding blows and missiles by drop- the postures 
ping or giving way, or springing aside, or rising up or falling 
down; also the opposite postures which arc those of action, fence; 
as, for example, the imitation of archery and the hurling of 
javelins, and of all sorts of blows. And when the imitation is 
of brave bodies and souls, and the action is direct and mus¬ 
cular, giving for the most part a straight movement to the 
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The significance of geshire. 

limbs of the body—that, I say, is the true sort; but the 
opposite is not right In the dance of peace what we have to 
consider is whether a man bears himself naturally and grace¬ 
fully, and after the manner of men who duly conform to the 
law. But before proceeding I must distinguish the dancing 
about which there is any doubt, from that about which there 
is no doubt. Which is the doubtful kind, and how are the two 
to be distinguished ? There are dances of the Bacchic sort, 
both those in which, as they say, they imitate drunken 
men, and which are named after the Nymphs, and Pan, and 
Silenuses, and Satyrs ; and also those in which purifications 
are made or mysteries celebrated,—all this sort of dancing 
cannot be rightly defined as having either a peaceful or a war¬ 
like character, or indeed as having any meaning whatever, 
and may, I think, be most truly described as distinct from 
the warlike dance, and distinct from the peaceful, and not 
suited for a city at all. There let it lie; and so leaving it to 
lie, we will proceed to the dances of war and peace, for 
with these we are undoubtedly concerned. Now the unwar> 
like muse, which honours in dance the Gods and the sons 
of the Gods, is entirely associated with the consciousness of 
prosperity; this class maybe subdivided into two lesser classes, 
of which one is expressive of an escape from some labour or 
danger into good, and has greater pleasures, the other ex¬ 
pressive of preservation and increase of former good, in 
which the pleasure is less exciting;—in all these cases, every 
man when the pleasure is greater, moves his body more, 
and less when the pleasure is less; and, again, if he be more 
orderly and has learned courage from discipline he moves 
less, but if he be a coward, and has no training or self- Si< 
control, he makes greater and more violent movements, and 
in general when he is speaking or singing he is not altogether 
able to keep his body still; and so out of the imitation of 
words in gestures the whole art of dancing has arisen. And in 
these various kinds of imitation one man moves in an orderly, 
another in a disorderly manner; and as the ancients may be 
observed to have given many names which are according to 
nature and deserving of praise, so there is an excellent one 
which they have given to the dances of men who in their 
times of prosperity are moderate in their pleasures—the giver 



Regulations about Comedy, 

of names, whoever he was, assigned to them a very true, and 
poetical, and rational name, when he called them Emmeleiai, 
or dances of order, thus establishing two kinds of dances of 
the nobler sort, the dance of war which he called the Pyrrhic, 
and the dance of peace which he called Emmeleia, or the 
dance of order; giving to each their appropriate and be¬ 
coming name h These things the legislator should indicate in 
general outline, and the guardian of the law should enquire 
into them and search them out, combining dancing with 
music, and assigning to the several sacrificial -feasts that 
which is suitable to them; and when he has consecrated all 
of them in due order, he shall for the future change nothing, 
whether of dance or song. Thenceforward the city and the 
citizens shall continue to have the same pleasures, them¬ 
selves being as far as possible alike, and shall live well and 
happily. 

I have described the dances which are appropriate to noble 
bodies and generous souls. But it is necessary also to con¬ 
sider and know uncomely persons and thoughts, and those 
which are intended to produce laughter in comedy, and have 
a comic character in respect of style, song, and dance, and of 
the imitations which these afford. For serious things cannot 
be understood without laughable things, nor opposites at all 
without opposites, if a man is really to have intelligence of 
either; but he cannot carry out both'in action, if he is to have 
any degree of virtue. And for this very reason he should 
learn them both, in order that he may not in ignorance do or 
say anything which is ridiculous and out of place—he should 
command slaves and hired strangers to imitate such things, 
but he should never take any serious interest in them him¬ 
self, nor should any freeman or freewoman be discovered 
taking pains to learn them; and there should always be 
some element of novelty in the imitation. Let these then 
be laid down, both in law and in our discourse, as the regu- 
817 lations of laughable amusements which are generally called 
comedy. And, if any of the serious poets, as they are termed, 
who write tragedy, come to us and say—^ O strangers, may 
we go to your city and country or may we not, and shall we 
bring with us our poetry—what is your will about these 
1 Cp. Crat. 388 E foil. 
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7 Vid three studies suitalde to freeuieu. 

matters how shall we an.swid' the (livin<‘ men? I think 
that our answer should bt.' as follows’: He.st of .strang;<‘r.s, 
wc will say to them, we also aerordinpj to our ability are 
tragic poets, and our tragedy is tht* l^est and nobh'.st; for 
our wholt‘ state is an imitation ol’ Ihi' Ix'st and noblest lifi‘, 
which wt‘ affirm to 1 h‘ indet'd tlu' vt'ry truth of tragt'dy. You 
are poets and W(‘ art^ poets, ])oth maktn-.s of tin* stunt' .strains, 
rivals and antagonists in tht' nt>l)Iesl of dr<amas, which true 
law can ;d<me perfect, as mir hopt' is. Do not tlu'U sup¬ 
pose that \V(‘ shall all in a monu'iU tdlow you It) erect your 
stage in tht' ngtu'a, t>r introdneo tiu' fair voices of your actor.s, 
speaking :d>ovt‘ our tiwn, and pt'nnit yon to hartingut' our 
womt'U and t'hiltlren, tuitl tin* tannimm jX’oplt*, tihout our 
in.stitution.s, in kuiguage other than our own, and vt'ry oftt'U 
the op[)ositt' t)f our own. For a statt* would i)t' mail which 
gavt' you this lict'uct*, until the nnigistralt's land dt'tt'rmint'd 
whether your pot'lry might bt* ret'itcd, tunl was lit fu' pub¬ 
lication tu* nt)t. Wherefort', () ye .sons aiul st'ions of tht^ 
softi'i* Muses, first of all show ytair songs to the niagistratt's, 
and It't them compare them with our own, and if tlu'y are the 
saint' or hettt'i* we will givt'you a chorus ; hut if not, tlnai, my 
friends, w<‘ I'annot. Let thesi-, tlnm. be tin* I'ustoms ortiaint'd 
by law abo;it all dances and the teaching of them, anti k't 
mattt'rs rt'Iating to slaves be .st'paratetl from thosi* relating to 
master.s, if you do not objei'i. 

etc. W(‘ can have no In*sitalion in assenting when you put 
the matter thus. 

Ath, Then* still rt'iuain thna* studies suitable for fna'nu'n. 
Arithmetic is one of them ; tin* measuremi'nt of lengtli, sur¬ 
face, and tlepth is tht' .seeoiui ; and tin* thirti has to do with 
the revolutions of tin* .stars in rt'lation to one another. Not 
every one has net'd to toil through all these things in a .strictly 8 
scientific mamu'r, hut only a few, and who they an* to he 
we will hereafter indicate at the end, which will he the 
proper place'*’; not to know what i.s nt'Ct'.ssary for mankind in 
general, and what is tlu* truth, is di.sgraceful to evt*ry one : and 
yet to enter into the.se matti'rs minuti'ly i.s neither easy, nor 
at all pos.sil)le for <‘very one ; ])ut thi're is .sonu'thing in them 
which is necessary and cannot be .set asidi*. and probably he 
^ Cp. Kcp. iii. 39H A ; x. ^07 A. Cp. infra, xii. 967. 
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'The little matter of one, two, three! 

who made the proverb about God originally had this in view 
when he said, that ' not even God himself can fight against 
necessity;'—he meant, if I am not mistaken, divine neces¬ 
sity; for as to the human necessities of which the many 
speak, when they talk in this manner, nothing can be more 
ridiculous than such an application of the words. 

Cle. And what necessities of knowledge are there, Stranger, 
which are divine and not human ? 

Ath, I conceive them to be those of which he who has no 
use nor any knowledge at all cannot be a God, or demi-god, 
or hero to mankind, or able to take any serious thought or 
charge of them. And very unlike a divine man would he be, 
who is unable to count one, two, three, or to distinguish odd 
and even numbers \ or is unable to count at all, or reckon 
night and day, and who is totally unacquainted with the 
revolution of the sun and moon, and the other stars. There 
would be great folly in supposing that all these are not 
necessary parts of knowledge to him who intends to know 
anything about the highest kinds of knowledge^; but which 
these are, and how many there are of them, and when they 
are to be learned, and what is to be learned together and 
what apart, and the whole correlation of them, must be 
rightly apprehended first; and these leading the way we 
may proceed to the other parts of knowledge. For so neces¬ 
sity grounded in nature constrains us, against which we say 
that no God contends, or ever will contend. 

Cle, I think. Stranger, that what you have now said is very 
true and agreeable,to nature. 

Ath. Yes, Cleinias, that is so. But it is difficult for the 
legislator to begin with these studies; at a more convenient 
time we will make regulations for them. 

Cle, You seem. Stranger, to be afraid of our habitual 
ignorance of the subject: there is no reason why that should 
819 prevent you from speaking out. 

Ath, I certainly am afraid of the difficulties to which you 
allude, but I am still more afraid of those who apply them¬ 
selves to this sort of knowledge, and apply themselves badly. 
For entire ignorance is not so terrible or extreme an evil, 
and is far from being the greatest of all; too much cleverness 
1 Cp. Rep. vii. 523. ^ Cp. ibid. 523, 524, 525, &c. 
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"Stuinis/i' ii^moranc'C of the IIclloics, 

and too much learning, accompanied with an ill bringing up, 
are far more fatal 

Clc, I'rue. 

Alh. All frt'emen I conceivt*, should k^arn as mueli of tht'se 
branches of knowledge as every child in f-gypt is taught wludi 
he learns the alphabet. In that country arithnu*ticul ganu'S 
have been invented for tiu‘ ust' of unrv children, which tlu'y 
learn as a pleasure and amustmitmt. 'TIut havt' to distrihutt* 
appl(‘s and garlands, using the sanu‘ ninnlxu’ st)nu‘times for 
a Iarg(‘r and soinetim<‘s for a h'sstn* numlx’r of pt'rsons ; and 
tlu‘y arrange pugilists and wrt‘stl<‘rs as they pair tog(*ther hy 
lot or remain ov<‘r, and show how their turns conu' in natural 
order, Anotlun* moth* of amusing them is to tlisirihutt* vt'sstds, 
somt'tinu's of gokl I)rass, silvt*r, anti tin* liko_, inlt'nnixetl with 
ont‘ anotluu*, sometimes of ontr metal t>nly; as I was saying 
tluy adapt to th(‘ir amusement tin* numlx'rs in eojiunon use*, 
and in this way inakt* inort* int(‘lligil)h‘ to their pupils tin* 
arrangements aiui movtunents of armies and exjxHlitions, and 
in tlu* managemtuU of a houst'hohl tht*y makt* p<‘oph‘ more 
useful to tiu*ms(*lves, and more wi<le awakt*; and again in 
measurements of things whieh havt* lt‘ngth, and hreatllh, and 
depth, they frtx* us from that natural ignorant'e of all these 
things which is .so ludicrous aiui disgracefur'. 

( 7 {\ Wiiat kind of ignorance do you mt'an ? 

y///;. () my tlear Cileinia.s, 1 , like: yourst‘h* have latt* in lift* 
heard with ama/.ement of our ignorance in th(‘st‘ matti*rs; to 
me we appear to be nujre liktr pigs than mt‘n, anti I am cpiite 
ashamed, not only of myself, hut td* all lh*lletu*s. 

etc. Abtait what? Say, Strang<‘r, what you mt*an. 

A/h, I will; or rather 1 will s!u>w yt>u iny meaning i)y 
a question, and do you pl(*ase to answt*r me: You know, 
I suppose, what length is? 

C/(\ Certainly, 

And what hrt.*adth is? 

Ctr. 'I'o be sure*. 

jl/h. And you know tliat these an* two distinct things, 
and tliat there is a third thing called dt*pth ? 

C 7 c. Of course. 


C'p. Kep. vii, 319. 


* Cp. /AA/. 
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Mathematical p^tzzles better than a game of drattghts. 

Ath. And do not all these seem to you to be commen- Laws vil. 
SUrable with themselves? Athenian, 

Cle, Yes. Cleinias. 

Ath, That is to say, length is naturally commensurable 
with length, and breadth .with breadth, and depth in like 
20 manner with depth ? 

Cle, Undoubtedly. 

Ath, But if some things are commensurable and others 
wholly incommensurable, and you think that all things 
are commensurable, what is your position in regard to 
them? 

Cle, Clearly, far from good. 

Ath. Concerning length and breadth when compared with 
depth, or breadth and length when compared with one an¬ 
other, are not all the Hellenes agreed that these are com¬ 
mensurable with one another in some way? 

Cle. Quite true. 

Ath. But if they are absolutely incommensurable, and yet 
all of us regard them as commensurable, have we not reason 
to be ashamed of our compatriots; and might we not say to 
them:—O ye best of Hellenes, is not this one of the things of 
which we were saying that not to know them is disgraceful, 
and of which to have a bare knowledge only is no great 
distinction ? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And there are other things akin to these, in which 
there spring up other errors of the same family. 

Cle. What are they? 

Ath. The natures of commensurable and incommensurable (b)Theirin- 
quantitles in their relation to one another. A man who is 

^ . . distinguish 

good for anything ought to be able, when he thinks, to dis- between the 
tinguish them; and different persons should compete with 
one another in asking questions, which will be a far better the incom- 
and more graceful way of passing their time than the old mensurable, 
man’s game of draughts. 

Cle. I dare say; and these pastimes are not so very unlike 
a game of draughts. 

Ath. And these, as I maintain, Cleinias, are the studies 
which our youth ought to learn, for they are innocent and 
not difficult; the learning of them will be an amusement, 
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and they will benefit the state'. If any nnt' is of another 
mind, let liini say wliat lu' has to say. 

(li\ CeM'tainly. 

^\ih, 'Then if tiu'st* studit's are sueh as wt: maintain, we 
will inehult' them ; if not, tliey shall be t‘xehuied. 

CU\ Assur<*dly: but may we* not now, Stran,u^e'r, prescribe 
the.sc* .studit's as nt'cessary, and so fill up the lacunae of our 
laws ? 

Atli. 'They shall be r<’garded as pleeiges which may he 
hert'after redeemed and rem(»ved from our state, if they do 
not pl(‘as(* either us who give them, or ye>u who accept 
them. 

He, \ fair comiition. 

-'////. Nt*xt U't us see whetht'r we are «u‘ are not willing 
that th<* .study t>f asinmomy shall lx* proposed for our 
youth b 

He, rrot*eee.b 

Aik, Here (u'curs a strange phenomenon, which ec'rtainly 
cannot in any point tif vi<*w be tolerated. 

He, 'ft) what an* you n*ferring ? g 

Aik, M(*n .say that we ought m>t to <*n<|uire into the 
supn’im* (»od and tiu* nature of tlu* univ<*rse, nor busy our¬ 
selves in .searching out tlu* <*auses of things, aiul that such 
enquirit's are impious ; whereas tlu* very <q>po,siU‘ is the 
truth. 

He, What do you mean? 

Aik, l\*rhaps what I am saying may seem paradoxical, 
and at variance with tlu* usual language of ag<*. But vvlu'n 
any one ha.s any good and trm* muion wlsieh is for the 
advantagt* of the statt* anti in every way acc<*ptable to God, 
he cannot ab.stain from t*xj>re.ssing it. 

He, Your wtuals an* rt*a,sonaldt* eixmgh ; l>ut shall we 
find any good or true notion about tlu* .stars? 

Alh, My good friends, at thi.s hour all of us Ht'llene.s tell 
lit*s, if 1 may use such an t*xpressiun, about those great 
Cuxis, the Sun and tlu* Moon. 

He, Lit*s of wiiat nature? 

Ath. We .say that tlu‘y and divers otIu*r stars do not keep 
the .same path, and wa? call them planets or wanderers* 

‘ C'p. Kcp. vii, 5^7 full. 
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Clc, Very true, Stranger; and in the course of my lifey-tfzv-y 
I have often myself seen the morning star and the evening ATH«NiA>i,’ 
star and divers others not moving in their accustomed course, 
but wandering out of their path in all manner of ways, and 
I have seen the sun and moon doing what we all know that 
they do. 

Ath. Just so, Megillus and Cleinias; and I maintain that 
our citizens and our youth ought to learn about the nature 
of the Gods in heaven, so far as to be able to offer sacrifices 
and pray to them in pious language, and not to blaspheme 
about them. 

Ch\ I'here you are right, if such a knowledge be only 
attainable; and if we are wrong in our mode of speaking 
now, and can be better instructed and learn to use better 
language, then I quite agnte with you that such a degree 
of knowledge as will enable us to speak rightly should be 
acquired by us. And now do you try to explain to us your 
whole meaning, and wt‘, on our part, will endeavour to 
understand you. 

Ath. There is some diHiculty in uiKka'standing my mean¬ 
ing, but not a very great one, nor will any great length of 
time be requir<‘d. And of this I am mystdfa proof; for I did 
not know these things long ago, nor in the days of my youth, 
and yet I can explain them to yon in a brief spact? of time; 
whereas if they had been diOieult I could certainly nevtn' 
have explained them all, old as I am, to old men likt! your¬ 
selves. 

Cli\ True; but what is this study which you describe as 
:22 wonderful and fitting for youth to learn, but of which we 
are ignorant ? 'fry and (explain the nature of it to us as 
clearly as you can. 

Ath, I will. For, O my good friends, that other doctrine Aiitht^stars 
about the wandering of the sun and the moon and the other a 

stars IS not the truth, but the very reveu'se of the truth, wanderings 
Each of them moves in the same path—not in many paths, 

, . , 1 . 1 ♦ . 1 -I T ... apparent, 

but in one only, which is circular, and the varieties are only 

apparent. Nor are we right in supposing that the swiftest of 

them is the slowest, nor conversely, that the slowest is the 

quickest. And if what I say is true, only just imagine that 

we had a similar notion about horses running at Olympia, or 
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about men who ran in tlu‘ long course, ami that we ail(ires.s(‘d 
the swiftest as the slowest ant! the slowest as the swiftest, and 
sang the praises of tht‘ vantiuished as thougli ht' were the 
victor,—in that case our })raises would not Ix' tnu‘, nor very 
agre(‘ahl(‘ to tht‘ runnt'i's, though tluw ho hut imui ; and now, 
to commit tiu* sanu‘ error about tlu' (lotis whitdi would have 
been ludicrous and erront'ous in tlu* cast* of men, is not 
that ludicrous aiui t'rronetnis? 

Clt\ Worst* than lutlicnuis, I shoultl say. 

elfli. At all events, tlu* (lods t'annot like us to he spreatling 
a false report of tlu'iu. 

( 7 t\ Most true, if such is tlu* fat't. 

-•//'/;. And if we can show that such is really the fact, then 
all these* inaltt'rs ought to ht* learned sa far as is nt‘ct‘s.sary 
for the avoidance of impit'ly; hut if we cannot, they may lu* 
let altini*, and let this he our tlecision. 

( 7 e, \ t‘ry good. 

-"///a Knough of laws relating to etlucalitui anti learning. 
Uut hunting and similar pursuits in like* manner t‘laim our 
attention, Fm' tlu* It*gislator appears tt» havt* a duty im- 
ptKseti upon him which goes heyt>iul mere legislatit^n. 'There 
is stunething ovt*r and ah(»ve law which lies in a rt'gion 
hetwet'u a(huonitit)n anti law, aiul has scvt*ra! times occurred 
to us in the tamrst- of discussion ; ftu* t*xainpl<*, in the educa¬ 
tion t)f very young chiltirt'ii there were things, as we maintain, 
which are nui to ht* tlefnu'tl, ami to regard them as matt(‘r.s of 
positives law is a gn*at ahsuniity. Now, i>ur laws ami the 
whole cun.Htitutit)ii of our state having het*u thus tlelineatt‘cl, 
the praise of tlu.* virtmuis t*iti/t*n is lud complete when he is 
de.scriht'tl as the j)erson who st'rves tlu* laws best ami obeys 
them most, hut tlu* higher form of praist* is that which 
descril)es him as tlu* gotxi citi/a*n who passes thrt>ugh life 8 
uiuU'filetl and is o!)edit‘nt to the wonis of tlu* legislator, both 
wlu*n he is giving laws and when lu* assigns praise and 
blame. 'This is tlu* truest word that can he spoken in praise 
of a citi^'en ; and tlu* true lc*gislator ought nut only to write 
his laws, I)ut also to iiUerwc’UVt* with tlu‘m all such things as 
seem to him honourable and dishonourabh*. Ami the per¬ 
fect citizen ought to seidc to strengtlu*n tlu*se no less than 
the prineiplt's of law which an* sanctioned l)y punishments. 



A specimen of admonition and legislation, 

I will adduce an example which will clear up my meaning, J.au 
and will be a sort of witness to my words. Hunting is of atki 
wide extent, and has a name under which many things arc 
included, for there is a hunting of creatures in the water, and 
of creatures in the air, and there is a great deal of hunting 
of land animals of all kinds, and not of wild beasts only. The 
lumting after man is also worthy of consideration; there is 
the hunting after him in war, and there is often a hunting 
after him in the way u{ friendship, which is praised and also 
blamed ; and therci is thieving, and the hunting which is 
practised by robbe-rs, and that of armies against armies. 

Now the I(‘gisIator, in laying down laws about hunting, can 
neither abstain from noting these things, nor can he make 
threatening ordinance’s which will assign rules and penalties 
about all of tlumi. What is he to do? He will have to 
praise and i)lame hunting with a view to the exercise and 
pursuits of youth. And, on tlur other hand, the young man 
must list(‘n obediently; neither pleasure nor pain should 
hinder him, and he should n’gard as his standard of action 
the praises aiul injunctions of the legislator rather than the 
punishments which he im])oses by law. 'Phis being pre¬ 
mised, there will follow next in ordcu* mcKlerate praise and 
censure? of hunting; the praise being a.ssigncxl to that kind 
which will make the souls of young men better, and the 
censun? to that which has the oj)i)<)sit(? effect. And now let 
us address young men in the form of a prayer for their 
welfare : O friends, we will say to them, may no desire or For 
love of lumting in the sea, or of angling or of catching the 
creatur(‘s in tht? watcu's, even' tak<‘ j)ossessi()n of you, t‘ither ;ij,p 
when you are awake or when you art? asleei), hy hook or 
with wtH‘ls, which latter is a very lazy contnvance?; and let i*,,,,} 
not any desire of catching men and of piracy by sea t?nter 
into yt)iir souls and make you cruel and lawless hunters. 

And as to the desire of thieving in town or country, may 
it n(?vt‘r enter into your most passing thoughts ; nor let the 
insidious fancy of catching birds, which is hardly worthy of 
824 freemen, come into the luMtl of any youth. There r(.?mains 
therefore for our athk?tes only the hunting and catching of 
land animals, of which the one sort is called hunting by 
night, in which the hunters .sleep in turn and arc laxy; this 
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The latv about hunting', 

w VU. is nut to be commended any mort' than that which has 
i:njan, intervals of rest, in wliich tlm wild strength of Ix-asts is 
subdued by nets and snan-s, and not by tiu' victory of 
a laboritnis spirit, 'rhus, only th(‘ best kind td* hunting is 
allowed at all—that of quadrupeds, wliit'h is carried on with 
horses and dogs and men’s own persons, and tiny gtd the 
victory over th(‘ animals by running them down and striking 
tlu'in and hurling at tluan, those who have a care of godlike 
manhood taking tluan with their own hands, d'lu^ pi'aise 
and blame whit'h is assigmsl all these things has now 
b{‘(‘n dec'lartal ; and let the law be as follows : L«*t no oiu‘ 
hinder these who verily are sacred liunters from following 
tlu‘ chase wher<*ver and whith(’rso<’Ver they will ; but the 
hunt(’r by night, who trusts to his nets and gins, shall md be 
all(nv<‘d to hunt anywhere. 'Die fowler in the immntains and 
wast(* plac('S shall lx* permitted, but on tmUivateil groiuul and 
oti consecrated wilds lu* shall not ht* permittfxl ; and any 
ont‘ who nu'cts him may stop him. As to the hunter in 
waters, lu' may luuU anywhere <’xcept in harbours or sacn*d 
strtxims (»r mai'shes or pools, pritvided only that he cht not 
pollute the wat<*r with pois«mous juice*^. And now we may 
say that all our enactments a!>out educatit»n are complete, 

(7c, Very good. 



BOOK VIII. 


8 Aihniian Strau^rr. Nkxt, with the help of the Delphian 
uracU‘; we have to institute* festivals and make laws about 
them, and to determine wliat saerihees will be for the good 
of the city, and to what (iods they shall be offered; but 
when they shall he offered, and how often, may be partly 
regulated by us. 

C/rinias. 'flu* numlHU’ ye^. 

AtJi, 'riien wt‘ will first determine the number; and let 
the whole muni)t‘r he 365 one for every day,—so that one 
magistrati' at h'ast will saeriliee daily to some God or demi¬ 
god on l)(‘half of till* city, and the citizens, and their 
possessions. And tlu* int<‘rprett‘rs, and priests, and priest¬ 
esses, and propluds shall nuad, and, in company with the 
guardians of tlu* law, ordain those things which the legislator 
of necessity omits ; and I may remark that they are the very 
persons who ought to take note of what is omitted k The 
law will say that tluu'e are twelve feasts dedicated to the 
twelve Gods, after whom the several tribes are named; 
and that to each of iluan tlu'y shall sacrifice every month, 
and ap[)oint chorusc‘s, and musical and gymnastic contests, 
assigning tlumi so as to suit the Ciods and seasons of the 
year. And they shall hav(‘ festivals for women, distinguishing 
those which ought to he st'parated from the men's festivals, 
and those which ought not. Further, they shall not confuse 
the infernal dtuties and their rites with the Gods who are 
termed lu‘avenly and their rites, hut shall separate them, 
giving to Pluto his own in the twelfth month, which is sacred 
to him, according to the law. To such a deity warlike 

^ Cp. .w/or, vi, 770, and Rep. v, 45S C. 
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nu‘i\ shtniltl <‘nU’rtain no avt'rsion, htit tlb’V shtnilti honour 
him as hcinpj always tht' i>ost friond of man h For tiu! 
roniu'xion of st>ul and body is no way bettor than tiu' dis¬ 
solution of tlu'in, as I am n‘ady to maintain tjuilt* seriously. 
Mort'ovei*, thost* who wotild re^nlatf’ lliese matlors rip;htly 
slunild eonsidtu', tluit our I'ity amoni; existini:; tdties has no 
fellow, t‘ilh(M* in respeet of leisure or command of tlu' 
lU'uessaries of life, and that like an individtial sht! ought 
to liv(‘ liappily. And those wlio would live liappily should 8 
in tho first plare do nt> wrong to om* another, and «)Ught not 
tlu'inselves to be wi'ongecl by otlbu's ; to attain the tlrst is not 
diffirult, but then' is gr<'at dihirulty in acquiring the pow<‘r of 
not b<‘ing' wnmgisl. No man can be perfectly smana* against 
wrong, unless he has lu’coiue pertetily gt»od ; ami (dties ar(‘ 
like indivitiuals in this, fur a t'ity if good 1ms a life of ja-aiah 
but if evil, a lift' of war within anti witlout. Wiierefori' tlur 
citizens ought t{> practist' war not in time i>f war, but rathtu' 
whilt' they art' at pcact*. Ami t'Very t'ity which has any 
sense, shouhi take tin* field at le.ast f<»r oiu' <!ay in t'vt'ry 
month, ami for mort' if the magistralt's think fit, having nu 
rt'gard to winter t'old or summer lu'at ; ami they should go 
out ra including their wives ami tht'ir chiltin'U, 

when tlu' magistrates tleit'rmine ttt ieatl foitli the whoh^ 
pt'oplc, tu" in separate portitms wht'n snmim«m'ti hy tht*m ; 
aiui they slumld always provide that tlu're shoultl he* games 
and sat'riticial ft'asts, ami they shouhi have tournanu'nts, 
imitating in as livtdy a manner as they t'an real battles. And 
tlu'v shtmltl distribute prizes of victory ami vahmr tti tht‘ 
compt'titiirs, jiassing ct'Usures ami em'omiumstm out* anotlu'r 
acct)rding to tlie t'haracters which they Ix'ar in tlu' ctmlcsts 
and in their whtilc' lift-, lionouring him who seems to bt* the 
ix'st, and blaming him who is tlie <ij)posit('. Ami let poets 
eelebratt' tlu'victors,- ntg however <’V<‘ry poet, init only ont? 
who in tin* first [)Iaee is not less than fittv years of agt' ; nor 
should ii<* he oiu* w'ho, altlKHigh lu* may hav«* musit'a! and 
poetical gilts, has never in his life lione any noI)le or 
illustrious action ; hut thosi* who an* themselves g<iod and 
alst> honourahh* in tlu* state, cn'Utors of nol>le actions let tlu'ir 
poems 1m* sung, t'vcn though tht'y lu* not vi*ry musical. And 
‘ (*p. I 'lnl. iu. 
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The 7^€flcctio7is of the legislator. 

let the judgment of them rest with the instructor of youth ^ 
and the other guardians of the laws, who shall give them this 
privilege, and they alone shall be free to sing; but the rest 
of the world shall not have this liberty. Nor shall any one 
dare to sing a song which has not been approved by the 
judgment of the guardians of the laws, not even if his 
strain be sweeter than the songs of Thamyras and Orpheus ; 
but only such pcKuns as have been judged sacred and 
dedicated to the Oocls, and such as arc the works of good 
men, in which jn-aise or blame has been awarded and which 
have been deemed to fulfil their design fairly. 

The regulations about war, and about liberty of speech in 
poetry, ought to apply t'qually to men and women. The legis¬ 
lator may be supposcal to argue the question in his own mind : 
- Who are my citi/aais for whom I have set in order the 
330 city? Arc‘ tlu^y not competitors in the greatest of all contests^, 
and have they not innumerable rivals? To be sure, will be 
the natural nfy. Well, but if we were training boxers, or 
pancratiasts, or any other sort of athletes, would they never 
nu‘t‘t until the hour of contest arrived; and should we do 
iK^thing to ))rt‘pare ourselves previously by daily practice ? 
Surely, if W(‘ wen.‘ bo.xers, we should have been learning to 
fight for many days l)efor(‘, and exercising ourselves in 
imitating all tliose blows and wards which we were in¬ 
tending to ust^ in tlu‘ hour of conflict; and in order that we 
might come as near to lamlity as possible, instead of cestuses 
wc should [)ut on boxing-gloves, that the blows and the wards 
might be jiractised by us to the utmost of our power. And 
if there W(‘re a lack of competitors, the ridicule of fools would 
not dtder us from hanging up a lifeless image and practising 
at that. Or if we had no adversary at all, animate or inani¬ 
mate, shoiikl not venture in the dearth of antagonists to 
spar by ourselv<‘s ? In what other manner could we ever 
study the art of self-defence ? 

C/r. 'fhe way which you mention, Stranger, would be the 
only way. 

A//l And .shall the warriors of our city, who are destined 
when occasion calls to enter the greatest of all contests, and 
to fight for their livc.s, and their children, and their property, 

^ i. e, the direclor of education. Cp. Rep. iii. 403 E. 
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and the whole city, he worst* pr<*paretl than hoxt'rs? And 
will the* lepjislator^ Inratist' he is afraid that their practising 
with one anotlu'r may a])pt‘ar to sonn* ridit'ulous, abstain 
from commanding tlunn to go t*ut and fight: will lu* not 
ordain that soldiers shall jH-rform lessrr extarist's without 
arms twery day, making daneing and all gymnastic ttaul to 
this (‘lul; and also will lie not iTtpiiia* that they shall practise 
some gymnastit' <‘.x(*rcises, greater as well as lesser, as often 
as (‘vt'ry month ; and that they shall have contests one with 
amdher in every part (»f the eountrv, seizing upon ptists and 
lying in ambush, and imitating in <'very r<’spect th<' reality of 
war; fighting with i>oxing-glt»v<’s and hurling javelins, and 
using weaptms somewhat dang(*rous, and as nearly as possilde 
like* the tnn* oru's, in order that the sport may not lx* alto- 
gi'ther without fear, hut may hav<‘ terrors and to a cc’rtain 
degrt'e show the man who has and who has not eourag<‘; and 8; 
that tin- h(>n<)ur and dislionour which an* assigned t{» tiunn 
rt'speclivtdy, may pri'pare th<* whole city for tlu* true conflict 
of life ? If any oiu* di<’s in the.s<’ mimic <’ont<\sts, the homicide 
is involuntary, and we will make tin* slaytu*, when he has 
lK‘en purifii'd according t(» law, to he }>ure of blood, con¬ 
sidering tliat if a lew men should die, others as gotal as 
tluw will he horn ; hut that if f<’ar is d«*ati, then the citi/t*ns 
will lU'Vt'r find a test of superior ami inferior natur<\s, 
which is a far gn*ater (‘vi! to the state than the lt)ss of a 
few. 

r/c. We arc quiu* agreed, StrangiU*, tiiat w'v should U*gis- 
late about such thing.s, and that the vvlioh* state should 
practise them. 

z///n And what is the rea.son that <lant‘es anti contests 
of this sort hartily ever exist in staU's, at least not in any 
exU‘nt worth speaking of? Is this tine to the ignorance 
of mankind and thtdr h'gislators ? 

r/c. Perhaps. 

yU/i. C'ertainly not, sw<*et Chuhiias ; then* an* twt> cau.scs, 
which an* tjuin* enough to account for tlu* dt*ficiency. 

( 7 t\ What art* tlu*y? 

Afh. One cause is tht* love* of wealth, which wht)lly absorbs 
men, and nevt*r for a monu'nt allows th<*m It* think of any¬ 
thing but th(*ir own jirivalt* posst'ssions ; on this the soul of 



The causes of the neglect of military trainmg, 

every citizen hangs suspended; and can attend to nothing 
but his daily gain; mankind arc ready to learn any branch 
of knowledge; and to follow any pursuit which tends to 
this end, and they laugh at every other: -that is one 
reason why a city will not be in earnest about such contests 
or any other good and honourable pursuit. But from an 
insatiable love of gold and silvcu', every man will stoop to 
any art or contrivance; s(‘emly or unseemly; in the hope of 
becoming rich ; and will make no o])jection to performing 
any action; holy, or unholy and utterly base, if only like a 
beast he have the power of (‘ating and drinking all kinds of 
things, and procuring for himself in every sort of way the 
gratification of his lusts. 

Clc, True. 

Ath. Let thiS; then; be deemed one of the causes which 
prevent states from pursuing in an eflicient manner the art of 
wai'; or any other noble aim, but mak(‘S the orderly and 
temperate part of mankind into mcu’chantS; and captains of 
ships, and servants, and conv(‘rts the valiant .sort into thieves 
and burglars, and robbers of temple-s, and violent, tyrannical 
32 persons ; many of whom are not without ability, but they are 
unfortunate h 

Clc. What do you mean ? 

Ath. Must not they be truly unfortunate whose souls are 
compelled to pass through life always hungerring? 

etc. Then that is one cause. Stranger; but you .sj^oke of 
another. 

Ath. Thank you for rcaninding me. 

etc. The insatiable lifelong love of wcMlth, as you were 
saying, is one cause which absorbs mankind, and ])n?vents 
them from rightly practising the arts of war : -Granted; 
and now tell me, what is the othtn* ? 

Ath. Do you imagine that 1 delay because I am in a 
perplexity? 

Clc. No; but we think that you are too severe upon the 
money-loving temper, of which you seem in the present 
discussion to have a peculiar dislike. 

Ath. That is a very fair rebuke, Cleinias; and I will now 
proceed to the second cause. 

^ Cp. Hop. vi. 491 K, 495 n, 
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Cl(\ PnxTt'Cl. 

A(h, 1 say that govcrnint'nts art' a rausf (haiiocrary, 
olijjjarrhVf tyranny, rnnrcrniniij whit'h I havt* oftnn spoken 
in tin* prt'vious clistaairse ‘ ; or ra.lher governnu nls they art^ 
not, for nont* of tlicin (‘Xertasos a volnntarv rnlo over volun¬ 
tary suhjeets ; hut thoy may Ih* truly ('allotl states oftliseon!, 
in which whih* the j^iovernnient is vt>hintarv, tlu* su!)j<*rts 
always obey aitaiiist their will, ami havt* to he <'o<*r(a*(i ; 
anti the ruler fears the suhjet't, and will not, if lu* can 
ht'lp, allow him to become eitlun* nobb*, or rieli, or stroiifi;, or 
valiant, or warlikt* at all ^ 'rhest*tvv!t are tlie chitd* caust's of 
almost all t'vils, and of the evils o{‘ which I have i)een speak¬ 
ing' they are notably the causes. Hut t>ur statt* has (‘scapt'd 
both of them ; ftu* her (*iti/rns have the greatest leisurt*, and 
tht'V an* not subject to om* another, ami will, I think, lx* 
mad(‘ by ihest* laws the rt'versf* ot‘ lovau's (»f money. Such 
a constitution may lx* n*as(ma!)ly supposrd to be tin* only 
om* <‘xisting which will accept tin* educati<m which wt* have 
described, and the martial pastinurs whieh have been peuiected 
at'eording It) our idea. 

He, *rrm‘. 

Ath, '{'hen lU'xt wc* must rememl)tu*, about all gymnastic 
contests, that only tin* warlik<* stud of them arc* to lx* prac¬ 
tised and to have prizes of victory; and tht>se which art* not 
military an* to h<* givt*n uj). 'I'iie military s<»rt had h<‘ttt*r be 
completely <iescrihed and established by law ; and first, let 
us sp(‘ak of running ami swiftness. 

C7c. Vt‘ry gootl. 

Aih, Certainly tin* most military of* a!! f}tia!iti<*s is g(*n<’ral 
activity td'body, whtdlui'of foot or hand. For escaping or 
for capturing an em*my, <puckn(*ss of foot is n'tpnrcd ; hut 
hand-to-hand coidlit*! and combat n<*eti vigour and stn‘ngtlh 1 

Ch\ Vb-ry triu*. 


AtJi, Neither of them can attain their grt'atest efliciency 
without arms, 

r/c. How can tlu‘y 

Contests of Ath, 'riu'U otir lu^rald, in arcordant*(* with tlu* pn*vailing 
swiftness, practice, will first .summon tlu* runner; —he will appear 


* Cp. iv, 71 .j 1 *’., 715 It, 

Cp* Utfh V. u, 5, I .p 



The manner and order of coniesis. 

armed, for to an unarmed competitor we will not give a prize. 
And lie shall enter fu'st who is to run the single course bear¬ 
ing arms ; next, he who is to run the double course; third, 
he who is to run the horse-course ; and fourthly, he who is to 
run the long course ; the fifth whom we start, shall be the first 
sent fortli in heavy armour, and shall run a course of sixty 
stadia to sonu‘ tenijile of Ares —and we will send forth another, 
whom w<‘ will style the more heavily armed, to run over 
smootluu’ ground. 'Fhere remains the archer ; and he shall 
run in the full c‘(iuipments of an archer a distance of loo 
stadia over mountains, and across every sort of country, to a 
temple of Apollo and Artcmiis ; this shall be the order of 
the contest, and \vk\ will wait for them until they return, and 
will giv(‘ a priz(‘ to the conqueror in each. 

Cli\ Very good. 

AUl Let us suppose that there are three kinds of contests, 
— one of boys, anotluu' of beardless youths, and a third of 
men. For tlu? youths w<‘ will fix the length of the contest at 
two-thirds, and for the hoys at half of the entire course, 
whetlun* tiny conttmd as archers or as heavy-armed. 'Fouch- 
ing the women, hit the girls who are not grown up compete 
naked in tlu' stadium and the double course, and the horse- 
course and the long course, and let them run on the race- 
ground itself; those who arc thirteen years of age and 
u])wards until tlieir marriage shall continue to share in con¬ 
tests if they ar(‘ not morc^ than twenty, and shall be ccnnpelled 
to run up tt) t'igliteen ; and they shall descend into the arena 
in suitable drc‘sses. Let tlu‘se the regulations about 
contests in running botli for men and women. 

Respe'Cting contests of strength, instead of wrestling and 
similar contc^sts of the heavier sort, we will institute conflicts 
in armour of one against one, and two against two, and so on 
up to ten against ten. As to what a man ought not to sutler 
or do, and to what (extent, in order to gain the victory—as in 
wrestling, the masters of the art have laid down what is fair 
and what is not fair, so in figliting in armour—-we ought to 
call in skilful persons, who shall judge for us and be our 
assessors in the work of legislation ; they shall say who 
deserves tc") b<^ victor in combats of this sort, and what he is 
not to do or have done to him, and in like manner what rule 
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cU’tcrmines who is chTcatrd ; and let tlies(‘ r>rdinanr(\s apply 83 
to \V()nu‘n until tliey are niarri<’(i as well as to nien. The 
pancration shall have a eonnUn-part in a roin]>at of tlu' light** 
armed; tlu‘y shall conttanl with hows and witii light shiehls 
and with javelins and in th(‘ throwing of stones hy slings and 
by hand: and laws shall ht‘ made about it, and rewards and 
prizes givtm to him who Ix'st hillils tht' ordinainx's of the 
law. 

Next in onha* we shall hav<‘ to legislate about the horse 
contests. Now wt* do nt)t ntx’d many horses, for they 
cannot lx* of much us<’ in a country iik<* (‘ret(’h and Inmce 
W(‘ naturally do not takr' great pains about the naaring of 
tlumi or about horst* rat'es. 'Thert* is no one wh«) ke(‘ps 
a chariot among us, and any rivalry in such matters would lx* 
altogether out of place ; theia* woidd be no sense nor any 
sluulow of stmst* in instituting contests which are not after 
tin* manner oi' our country. And therefore we giva* our 
])ri/.es for singl(‘ luu's(*s, for <'oUs who have md yet (Mst 
tludr teeth, and tor those who are internu’diate, and for tlu‘ 
full-gi'own horses themse]v('s ; and thus our t'quesirian ganu's 
will act‘ord with the natun^ of th(‘ CfUintiy, Let them have 
conflict and rivalry in thes(’ matters in accordance with tin* 
law, and hd the coloiu’ls and generals of htuse d<H'idt* to- 
g(‘tii<‘r ahtml all courses and about the arnted comptditors 
in tluan. But we hav<* nothing to say to the unarmed either 
in gymnastic e.xercis(\s or in thes<* (Contests. On the (dher 
haiul, the Cretan btavman <»r javelin man win> fights in 
armotir on horsei)ack is usei’ul, and ther<‘for(* we may as 
wcdl place a ctnnpetition td’this sort aunmg o\u’ amusements. 
Wotmm are n<vt t<i be fortx’d compete by laws and 
ordinanc<‘s ; but if from pr<-vious training they have at‘quir<‘d 
lh(‘ habit and are stnmgtMioiigh and liketotake part, let tluan 
do so, girls as well as boys, and no blame to them. 

'Lluis th(‘ competition in gymnastic and tin* mtule of li*arning 
it hav(.‘ described ; ami wi* have spoken als« > < d' tin* toils of 
the cont(‘st, and of daily t'Xercises umler the superintendence 
of masters*. Likewise, what relates to music' has Ix'en, for 
tlu‘ most [>art, completc'd. Hut as to rhapsod<*s and llu' like', 
and the contests of choruses which are to perform at feasts, 

* t'p. i. f)J5 iK ' < >nnUiu^ ly, n of NVinkchjuuui, 
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all this shall be arranged when the months and days and years LmvsVlIL 
have been app<nnted for Gods and demi-gods, whether every ahiknian, 
third year, or again every fifth year, or in whatever way Clmnias. 
or manner the Gods may pnt into imni’s minds the distribu- 

, A 1 • rani^t'nunits 

tion and order of tluan. At the same time, we may expert for 
that the musical conU\sts will he cadehi'ated in tludr turn by lionsanU 
the command of tlu'judge's and thc' dirt'ctor of calueation and 
the guardians of thc' law met'ting together for this purposi*, 
and themselv(‘s hc'coniing U'gislators of tlu' tinu's and natuia' 
and conditions of tlu' t'horal contests and of dancing in 
general. What tlu'V ought st'vt'rally in 1 h‘ in language and 
song, and in the' admixtun' of harmony with rhythm and thc 
dance, has been oftim dc'clanal by th(‘ originid h'gislator; and 
his successors ouglit to follow him, making tlie ganu'S and 
sacrifices duly to corr('S[)ond at fitting times, and appointing 
public li'stivals. It is not dilliimlt in dt't<'nnin(‘ how tiu'se 
and tlu' lik(' matt<‘rs may liave a I'egular or<U‘r ; nor, again, 
will the altc'ration of tlu'iu do any gn'at good or harm to tin' 
state. I'hert' is, howevm*, anotlnu* matter oj* great im])ort- 
ance and difriculty, coina'rning which (hxl shouhl h'gislate, 
if there wc're any ]n)ssibility of obtaining from Him an 
ordinance about it. But .se<u’ng that divim* ai<i is not to 
be had, tlu're appears to Ix' a lU'od of souk* boltl man who 
.specially honours plainiu'ss of spix'ch, and will .say outright 
what he thinks best for tin* ('ity and (dtixens, ordaining what 
is goo<l and conv<mi<‘nt for tlu' whol<* state' amid the <'orrup- 
tions of human souls, <»pposing tlu' mightii'st lusts, and 
liaving no man his lu'l[)('r but himself staiuling aloiu' and 
following rc'ason (mly, 

C 7 r. What is this, Slrangt'r, that you art' saying? For 
we do not as yt't undt'rstand your meaning. 

ylfli. Vt'cy likt'ly ; I will endt'avour to <*.\plain myst'lf inort' 

clearly. Wht'n I canu' to tlu' subjetl of ediamtion, I beheld 

young men and niaidt'us holding frit'mlly intt'irour.st' with one 

another. And thert' naturally arose in my mind a .sort of How can 

apprehensioiw I could not help thinking how out' is to <It'al 

with a city in which youths and inaidt'us iirt' wt'll mirturt'd, living" at 

and have nothing to do, and art' not undt'rgoing tht? ex- 

, , . , . . , ^ ^ .saved from 

ccssive and .servile toils which extinguish wantonnt'.ss, and thdrhists? 

whose only cares during tht'ir whole life are sacrifices and 
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festivals and dances, I low, in sueli a as this, will 

they a])stain fnitn (h’sires which ihi'ust many a man and 
\v<nnan into p('rdition ; and from winch reason, assnininji*; 
tile fuiK'tions of law, ctmnnands them to ahst.nn t ‘Tile ordi- 
nama's already matle may possildy i;(i tin’ heitr]- of most of 
thes(‘ d<*sires ; the prohibition ot {'xers'dve woalth is a vm'v 
('onsi{h‘ra])]t‘ t;ain in tin* «]irection ot t< mpeiance, and tin* 
whol(‘ educ'ation of mir vonth imposos a law ot modi r.ition 
on th(*m ; moreover, the eye t*f the ndi is is leipiireti always 
to wat('h over the yonni;. and in ver to lose slight ot’ iln-m ; 
and tlh'se provisions do, as lar as human means ran etlect 
anytlnng, e.xercise a rei^nlatini; intluencr upon the desin's in 
f;eneral. r>nt how ean \\r take pricanfions aitainst tin* 
unnatural hues <if ei{ln*r se\, fr«»m which innumciabie evils 
have ('onn- upon individuals and eities llow shall W(’ 
(levis<* a rt'inedyaini way ofese.ipe out of so Ltreat a tlan^'i'? 
'Truly, ('h'inias, hrr<’ i*. a ditticuhy. In many ways Crete 
and laicedaejtion furnish a rtreat help to thosr wlio mak<‘ 
pei‘uliar laws; hut in the matter ot Iom', as w<' an* ,done, I 
must t'onf'ess that tln-y are ipiite aj;ainsl us. f or if any t»ne 
following natun* shonhi lay down tin* law uhieh existed 
hetbre the tlays (d' I.aius, ami tlenonnce tln-sr ImUs as eon- 
trary to nature, avldueing tin* animals as a proof that such 
unions were monstrous, he might prove his jtoint, hut In* 
would In* windly at variam'e with the eustnm of ymu* states. 
Further, they an* repugnant to a priiu*iple whieli we say that 
a legislator should always ohserva* ; for we ai’!* always t*n- 
(juiring whit*h of our enaetim*nls tends to virtue and which 
noth And suppose we giant that these lovt s ar<' aet*ountetI 
by law to ht* honourabh*, or at least not disgraia fvd, in what 
<it*gre<* will they eontrihute to virtue ? Will sueh passions 
im})lant in tin* soul <»f him who is sedm*ed the habit t)f 
courage, or in tlu* soul of tlu* sethicer the priiu’iph* of 
tt‘mpt‘rance ? Who will <‘ver iielieve this .** or rather, wha 
will not blame tlu* (‘iVeminacy <»f him who yif’bls to pleasures 
and is unahlt* io hold out against them ? Wil^ not all nu*n 
censure as womanly him who imitates the woman ? And 
who would (?ver think of (‘stablishing sueh a praetiee by law ? 
Certainly no om* who had in Ids mind the image of true law» 

‘ c‘p. lii. (U)^ n; iv. 705 K; vi. 770; sii. A. 
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57 How can wc prove that what I am saying is true? He who LawsVIII, 
wouhl rightly consider these matters must see the nature of Athenian. 
fri(‘n(ls]ii[) and desire, and of these so-called loves, for they Cleinus. 
an‘ of two kinds, and out of the two arises a third kind, 
having the sam<‘ nanu‘; and this similarity of name causes all 
the diniculty and obscurity. 

Ch\ Ilowistliat? 

Ath. Dcsir is the lik(? in virtue to the like, and the equal 
to th(‘ ('(pial ; <lear also, though unlike, is he who has 
abundance to him who is in want. And when either of these 
friendships becomes t‘xc(\ssive, we term the excess love. 

Ch\ \h‘rv tnu'. 

AOu 'The friendship which arises from contraries is 
horrible and <‘oars(‘, and has often no tic of communion; 
but that which aris<'s from likeness is gentle, and has a tie of 
communion which lasts through life. As to the mixed sort Thereis 
which is made up of tlumi both, there is, first of all, a 
difiiculty in d(‘termining what he who is possessed by this (2) a love 
third lov(* desirt's; inor(‘ov<‘r, he is drawn different ways, and 
is in doubt ladwecui th(‘ two principles; the one exhorting sort which 
him to enjoy th<* beauty of youth, and the other forbidding 
him. Kor tlu' one is a lover of the body, and hungers after 
Ix'auty, lik(‘ ripe fruit, and would fain satisfy himself without 
any ri'gard to tlu' charaettu' of the beloved; the other holds 
llu‘ d(‘sir(‘ of ih(‘ body to !)e a secondary matter, and looking 
ralluu* than loving and with his soul desiring the soul of the 
otlu'i* in a tx'Coming inanmu', regards the satisfaction of the 
bodily lovt‘ as wantonness'; he reverences and respects 
ttmquu-anct‘ and courage and magnanimity and wisdom, and 
wislh's to liv(‘ ehasU'ly with tlu* chaste object of his affection. 

Now th(‘ s<irt of lov<‘ which is made up of the other two 
is that which wt' have described as tlie third. Seeing then 
that th<*r<‘ aiv thia^e sorts of love, ought the law to 

prohibit and forbid them all to exist among us? Is it Weap- 
not ratlun* clear that we should wish to have in the state the ^ 

love which is of virtue' and which desires the beloved youth second. 
t() be the best pcKssiblc; and the other two, if possible, we 
should liinder? What do you say, friend Megillus? 
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T/ic ujra'ri/li'u hra^ aboNi JiUNi/v ^r/ahons, 

I think, SlrangtT, that yott art’ ixairctly right in 
what you hav(‘ been now saying. 

^'UIl I know well, my frioml, that I shtmhl obtain yotir 
ii.ssont, wiiioh I aocopt, and thorotdro ita\o no nord to analy/o 
your custom any furlhor. (‘loinias shall Ix’ provailod upon 
to give mo bis assj’Ut at sumo otbor timo. hnongh of this; 
ami now lot us procord (o tho laws, 

Vrry gno<b 

^///a Upon rodf'Ction I sor a way of imposijtg tho law, 
which, in ono rosjtrct, is easy, htit, in another, is^f tho tUmost 
difticulty. 

Mri^. Wliat do you moan ? 

.'///a aro all awaro that most im-n, in spito of thoir 

lawless natures, arr vrry strictly and procisrly restrained from 
intercourse with the fair, and this is m»t at all against ilu’ir 
will, hut entirely with their will. 

When do you mean t 

j-Uh, When anyone has a brother or sister who is fair 
and al)nut a son or datighteT the sanu’ tinwiitten huv holds 
and is a most perfect sateguar<h that no open or seerel 
Conne.xiem even* take’s place' he’tWea’U lluntu Ni)r eloe’S the 
tluntglu of stich a thing ever ente’r at all luin the' miiuis o 
most of theim 

Vi'vy tru<^ 

>'///a Deu's not a little word <’Stinguish all ph’asures tef tha 
sort ? 

What wortl ? 

A/Ii, The d<‘('laration that tlu’V are uitholy, hatee! of (*»od 
and me>sl infatuous; and is m>t the reason of this that net one 
has ever said the* opposite, hut e'very tnu’ iVmn his e*arlie's 
childhood has he-ard men spe^aking in the same' maum*r aixnt 
them always and e'Ve’rywhe-re*, whether in cemie-tiy ter in tlr 
graven* language of tragetiy ? When lh<’ pteet intnuiuce'S eu 
the stage a 'riiyestes or an Oeeiipus, or a Macare-us haviu] 
.secrc’t int(*i’(‘(>urs<' with his siste'r, lu’ repre’se*nts him, wiu*i 
found out, ready to kill Iiimselfas the* penalty ot‘his sim 

Yoti are very right in saying that tnulitioif, if n 
breath of opposition ever assails it, has a marvelhius ptnver. 

Alh, Am I nett also right in saying that the iegisIaU 
who wants to master any of the passions which master ma 
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may (?asily know how to subtluc them? He will consecrate LawsVIII. 
the traiiitinn of tlieir evil character among all, slaves and Athenian, 
fn'cnu'ii, wotnrn and children, throughout the city:—that ^egillus. 
will he the suH'st foundation of the law which he can 
niak<\ 

Mi'idl. Yes ; hut will he ever succeed in making all mankind 
use the saint' language about them ? 

Aih. A gt)o<l ohjt'ction ; but was I not just now saying that Other vile 
I had a way to make* nuui use natural love and abstain from 

should be 

59 unnaturah n<»t intt'ntionally destroying the seeds of human prevented 
increase, or sowing them in stony places, in which they will inasimiiar 
takt' no root ; and that 1 would command them to abstain too 
fn>m any feinah* fudd of increase in which that which is sown 
is not likely t(» grow ? Now if a law to this effect could only 
Ix' made perpetual, and gain an authority such as already 
prt'vents interrourst' of i)art‘nts and children—such a law, 
exti’nding to other sensual (k'sires, and conquering them, 
would he tlu' souret' oi' ten thousand blessings. For, in the Moderation 
iirst j>laee, moderation is tht' appointment of nature, and 
d('ters men from all frc'iizy and madness of love, and from all appoint- 
aduU(‘ries ami iinmocU'raU' use of meats and drinks, and i^entof 

. . AT- nature. 

mak(‘s tluun good {ru'iuls to tlu'ir own wives. And mnumer- 
al)li‘ other henelits would result if such a law could only be 
enfoiTetl. 1 ran imagine some lusty youth who is standing 
hy, and who, on hearing tins enactment, declares in scurrilous 
terms that we iin- making foolish and impossible laws, and 
lills tin- worhi witli his outcry. And therefore I said that I 
kiU'W a Way of ena<‘ting ami per]')etuating such a law, which 
was Very easy in one respect, but in another most difficult. 

There is no dillirulty in seeing that such a law is possible, 

ami in what way; for, iis 1 was saying, the ordinance once 

ronsecrated would master the soul of every man, and terrify 

him into olx-clienre. But matters have now come to such a Aiaw once 

pass that even theii the desirecl result seems as if it could 

not he attained, just as the continuance of an entire state in master the 

the practice of common meals is also deemed impossible. 

And although this latter is partly disproven by the fact of can no 
their existence among you, still even in your cities the 
common meals of women would be regarded as unnatuial 
ami impossible. I was thinking of the rebelliousness of the 
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Chastity a virtue not above hunutn nature, 

human heart when I said tliat tin* jHd'innnt'Ut esiahlishnuait 
of these things is very difficult. 

At eg, V(M‘y trui‘. 

A til. Shall I try and find souu‘ sort of persuasive* argument 
which will pruvt* to you that such enactments art* possible, 
and not beyond hiunan naturt*? 

('le. By all iiu‘ans. 

jUJl Is a man more likely to abstain from the pleasures of 
loV(* and to do what In* is bidden about (hem, when his hotly 
is in a gtaul condition, ov when lie is in an ill t'i>ndition, and 
out of training? 

(7e, Ih* will b(' far niort' tenqu^rate when he is in training. 

Ami hav<' wc* not heard of hams of ’raiamtunn who, 
with a view to the ()lympi(' and olhc*r contests, in Ins zeal for 8. 
his art, and also becaust* he was of a manly ami teiujierate 
disposition. nev<’r had any t'onnexion with a woman or a 
youth during tlu* whoh- tina* of his training ? Ami tin* same 
is said ol'(‘rison and AstyUis and Iliopoiupus ami many 
oth(‘rs; and yi‘t, (‘lt‘inias, they were Car wors** educated in 
their minds than your and my (Uti/ens, and in their iiodies 
far more lusty. 

(7e. No doubt this tact has liei n often aninmul positively 
by tlu‘ am'ients of these athletes. 

z////. And had tlnw the <*ourag(* to abstain friun wliat is 
firdinarily deemetl a pleasure for tin* sakt* ot* a victory in 
wrestling, running, and the like ; and shall onr young men 
incapable of a similar emluraiu*e for the sake ni‘ a mut*h 
nobler victcu'}', whi<‘h is the nohh‘st of all, as tVom theii' youth 
upwards we will t(*ll them, charming th(*m, as we hope, into 
the belief of this by tales and sayings ami songs ? 

(7(\ Of what victory ari* you sp<‘aking ? 

jU/l Ot the victory over pleasun*, wldeh if they win, they 
W'ill live happily; or if tlu*y an* eompiered, the n'Verse* of 
ha])[)ily. And, further, may wt* not suppose that tin* fear 
of impiety will enable them to master that which otlnw 
irderior ])eoplt* havt* mastered? 

(7e. I dare say. 

A/h. And since* we* have* r(‘aeiied this point in onr h'gisla- 
tion, and have fallen into a ditlieulty by reason t)f the vie(*s of 
mankind, 1 affirm that our ordinaiuH* should simply run in 
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the followin^^ U'rms: Our citizens ought not to fall below LawsVin, 
the naturt' oi' birds and beasts in general, who are born in 
gn‘at inultitiuh's, and yet remain until the age for procrea¬ 
tion virgin and unmarried, but when they have reached the 
proper tinu' of life are coupled, male and female, and lovingly 
]h'ur togt‘tht‘r, and live the rest of their lives in holiness and 
innocence, abiding linnly in their original compact-.—surely, 
we will say to them, you should be better than the animals. 

Ihit if they an* rorrupt(‘d by the other Hellenes and the 
common practice- of barbarians, and they see with their eyes 
and h<‘ar with their (^ars of the so-called free love everywhere 
in*evailing among them, and they themselves are not able to 
get tlu‘ bi‘tter of the; temptation, the guardians of the law, 

(‘xercising the- functions of lawgivers, shall devise a second 
law against th(*m. 

( 7 i\ And what law w<udd you advise them to pass if this 
one faileei ? 


-d//;. dearly, deinias, the one which would naturally The second 
follow. * 

( 7 t\ Wiiat is that ? 

/Ith. Our citi/ams should not allow pleasures to strengthen Labour 
witli indulgence, but should by toil divert the aliment and 
(‘xuberance of tlu-m ii\lo otlier parts of the body; and this aliment of 
will hanpem if no immodesty l)t‘ allowed in the practice of P^ssioninto 

* * , ' . , ^ other parts 

love, 'riien tlu-y wdi 1 h‘ ashamed of frequent intercourse, ofthebody. 

and they will find i)Ieasin\^ ifstddom enjoyed, to be a less 
imp(‘rious mistn*ss. d‘lu‘y should not be found out doing 
anything of tlu* sort. C.'oncealment shall be honourable, and Conceai- 
sanctiom‘d by tmslom and made law by unwritten prescrip- 
tion ; on tlu‘ other hand, to be detected shall be esteemed vice, 
dishonourablts but not, to abstain wholly. In this way there 
will i)i‘ a st‘(n>nd legal standard of honourable and dishonour- 
al>Ie, involving a .second notion of right. Three principles Three cor- 
will ctiinprchi'iid all those corrupt natures whom we call 
inferior to themselves, ami who form but one class, and will 
comp(‘I tlu-m lujt to transgress. 

( 7 (\ What are tlu^y ? 

/Uh. 'fhe principU; of ])ic‘ty, the love of honour, and the 
dcsirt‘ of bt;auty, not in the body but in the soul. Ihese are, 
ptu'haps, romantic aspirations ; but they arc the noblest of 
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a.spiratinns, if th<‘y could only Ih‘ roaliznl in all statos, and, 
(rod willing, in tlu* inatlor of love wo may Ko aMo tt* ontnreo 
one of two things---*either that no ono shall venturt't«i touch 
any person of tlu‘ frt'ehorn t>r nohle elass oxta pt Ids wodthai 
wife, or sow the uneonset'raletl and h.ist.ird sort! among 
liarlots, or in harnm and nnnalnral lusts ; tn‘ at h ast we may 
abolish altogether the t'onnexitm t»f men with imm ; and 
as to wonudi, if any man lias tt) dt* with any but tlntse wht» 
conu^ into his houst* tluly married by saerotl rites, wbeilud* 
they b(‘ Ijought or atapdred in any other way, and he ollends 
puhliely in tlu* fac<‘ of all mankind, we shall })e right in enatl* 
ing that he hi‘ dt^jiriveil oi' eivie htmtuns aiul privih'ges, ami 
he deemetl to he, as he truly is, a strang<-r. Let this law, 
then, whether it is om*, or ought rather to he railed two, hi' 
laid down res{>ecting love in g(’neral, ami iho intenamrse of 
the se.xes wideh arises out of the desires, whether riglitly or 
wiongly indulged. 

Mei^. I, for my part, Stranger, wouhi gladly reeeive this 8, 
law. C'leinias siiall speak for himsidf, and tell you wh,U is 
his o]>inion. 

('ti\ I will, Megillus, when an oppiutunity oOdrs ; at pre¬ 
sent, I think that we had better alhnv the Stranger to proceed 
with ids laws. 

W'ly good. 

ylt/e We had got ahmtt as far as tin* estahlislunt-nt of tlu* 
common tahl<*.s, whitdi in most plaees w<ml<i hi' iliflieult, hut 
in Crete m) one would think of introdueing any other eustom. 
'There might arise a tpiestion a!>out the manner of tluan-- 
whether they shall he sueh as tluw an* here in <*rete, or such 
as tlu*y an* in Lacedaenuag or is there a third kind which 
may \h\ hettm* than tdther i>f tlnaiL ? The answer to this 
epu'stion might be easily tiiscovered, hut the discovery wotdd 
do no gn*at good, for at pre.sent they are very well ordeii-d. 

Leaving tlu* common tables, wt* may tliert-fore prori'eti to 
the means of providing foiHi. Now, in cities the means of 
life are gaiiual in many ways ami from divers .sources, and in 
general Irom two sources, whereas our idly lias only om*. 
For mo.st of tin* Hellenes obtain their food from siai and 
land, but our citizens from land only. And thi.s makes the 

^ t'p. Arist. Col. vil. lo, § lo. 
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task of tlu! lo^nslator less difficult ■ half as many laws will be LawsVllL 
enough, and much less than half; and they will be of a kind a^thenian. 
better suited to free men. For he has nothing to do with this subject 
laws about shipowners and merchants and retailers and inn- win also be 
keep('rs and tax collectors and mines and moneylending and 
compound interest and innumerable other things —bidding 
good-hyt* to th(‘se, lu* givt'S laws to husbandmen and shep¬ 
herds and l>ee*ke<‘pers, and to the guardians and superin- 
teiukiils <jf Iht'ir implements ; and he has already legislated 
for greater matt<‘rs, as for example, respecting marriage and 
tlu' j>rocreation and nurture of children, and for education, 
and the establishment of offices • and now he must direct his 
laws to th(jst‘ who provid(‘ food and labour in preparing it. 

Let us first of all, then, hav(‘ a class of laws'which shall be Lawscou- 
calied tlu‘ laws of husl>andnu‘n. And let the first of them be husband- 
the law of Z<'us, tin* god of boundaries. Let no one shift the mem- 
boundary line eitlu‘r of a fidlovv-citizen who is a neighbour, or, bound- 
if lu: dwells at tlH‘ t‘Xtremity of the land, of any stranger who dISurbed. ^ 
43 is conterminous with him, eonsidtudng that this is truly 'to 
move tlu* immovable/and c:vc*ry tme should be more willing 
to move tlu‘ largest rock wffiieh is not a landmark, than the 
h^ast stone which is tlu* sworn mark of friendship and hatred 
betwet'ii neighb<iurs ; for Zeus, the god of kindred, is the 
wiUK’Ss of tin* eiti/en, and Zems, tlu' god of strangers, of the 
stranger, and whiui aroused, terrible arc the wars which they 
stir up. He wht) obt‘ys tlu’ law will never know the fatal 
conse(|uenees of disubt*di<'ne(‘, but he who dt‘spis(‘s the law 
shall be liabh* to a double penalty, tlie first coming from the 
Clods, and the sectmd from tlu* law. For h‘t no one wilfully 
renuA'tt th<‘ lH)iuuiarit‘s of his ludghbour's land, and if any 
one dot‘s, let him who will inform the landowners, and let 
them bring him into court, and if he he convicted of rc- 
iiividing the land by stealth or by force, let the court deter- 
mint' what lie ought to suifer or pay. In the next place, 
many small injuries <lone by neighbours to one another, 
through their multiplication, may cause a weight of enmity, 
and make neighbourhood a very disagreeable and bitter 
thing. Wluu-efurc a man ought to be very careful of com- Let no man 
mitting any ofience against his neighbour, and especially of 
encroaching on his neighbours land ; for any man may 
Vob. V. 0 
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easily d(i harm, t)ut not every man ran do i^ood tf* anottun*. 
He who eiU'roarh(*s on his ne ighbour's laml, and ti aie-gr< sses 
his honndaric's, shall make’ gone! the* eiamage» an«k to cure 
him of his inipudema’ and also liis nie anm lie shall pay 
a doubh* penalty te^ the' injnretl parly, t H the se- ami tlu’ like 
matt(‘rs tlu' wardears of the’ e'onntrv shall take’ e'ogni/anre% 
and be* the jntlge's e)f ihe'in and asst ssm s «?{ tb» ekunage'; in 
the* more* important ease’s, as has be’en ah e aely saielthe' 
wliole iunnl>er e>f them be’lemging le» any eau’ of the’ twelve* 
tlivisiems shall de'e'ieh’, ami in the* h’sse r rases the’ e*om* 
mamb’rs: en*, agaiii, if any erne' pasture’s his eMith' e»n his 
neighbeair’s lantl, they shall see’ the’ injury, and aeijndge’ the 
pe’iialty. -And it' any eau', ley ehs'eiying tin* hea s, ge ts pets* 
sessiem of anollie’r’s swarms, ami elraws ihi-m te» himself l»y 
making muse’s, he* shall pay the’ eknnage’ ; (U it any one' sets 
fire* te> his own woeeel and take s no e'are' ot his ne ighbour’s 
property, he’ sliall be* fim*el at the’ elisrte tiem ot tlu’ magistrate’s. 
Aiui if in planting he- does m>t h’ave* a lait eiistama- he iwe’e'ti 
his own and his mugliheun’s laml, he' sindl Ih* puiusheek in 
ae'rorelane'e with the' e'nae'ttuents of many lawgiver’s whieh We* 
may use, ne»t de’eming it m re'ssarv that the* go at b gislate»r ed'K 
our state’ shenild elete-rmine all the tritle s whie-lt miglu tu* 
ileritled by any hotly; Ibr examjde, husbaminte n have had at' 
tdd e.xfelle’iu laws about wale'i s, and iheie is m» re ason why 
WV sheeuhi pl'opeese tt> tlivei't their t'oursc ; He’ w1h» Hke'S 
may tiraw watt'r fn>m the fbmuain hoael e»f the- numnem 
stream em te> his own land, if he <l<e not rut oiV the’ spring 
which clearly belongs te> stuno t alter owner ; amt he may 
take the water in any threciion which he phases, e’xcept 
thrt)Ugh a house tu* U’Utple or sepuh’hre, hut he must he 
careful let do m> harm heyoml the* e'hanne h Atul if tlu-re* he 
in atty place a natural drym-ss e»f the i arth, whie*h ke-c ps in 
the rain freiiu he’av<*n, atid cause’s a defie’iene’v in the* supply 
of water, let him dig timvn tm his envn huul as far as the clay, 
atul if at this de’pth he finds no water, let him obtain water 
from his neighbours, as mueii as is re-i|uired hu* his servants’ 
drinking, and if his neighbours, Pm., are* littulc’ti in their 
supply, let him have a fixetl measure, whit'h sitall he deter¬ 
mined by the* wardens of the country, 'bhis be shall receive 

' rp. stipnt, si, 761 I), 1 ., 
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each day, and on these terms have a share of his neighbours’ LawsVlll. 
wat(‘r. If there be heavy rain, and one of those on the lower Athenian 
ground injures some till(?r of the upper ground, or some one 
wiu) lias a common wall, by refusing to give them an outlet 
for water ; or, again, if some one living on the higher ground 
n‘ck]<’ssly U‘ts off the water on his lower neighbour, and they 
cannot conu? to terms with one another, let him who will call 
in a warden of the city, if he be in the city, or if he be in the 
ctmnlrv, a warden of the country, and lot him obtain a de¬ 
cision determining what each of them is to do. And he who 
will not abide by the decision shall suffer for his malignant 
and mt>n>s(' Umiper, and pay a fine to the injured party, 
e<[uival(’nt to double th(‘ value of the injury, because he was 
unwilling to submit to tlie magistrates, 

N<»w tlur {)arti('ipation of fruits shall be ordered on this 
wise. 'rh(‘ goddess of Autumn lias two gracious gifts : one, 
the joy' t»f Dionysus which is not treasured up; the other, 
which nature intmuls to be stored. Let this be the law, then, Thedtizen 
cont'erning tlu! fruits of autumn : lie who tastes the common 

pluck the 

or storing fniils of autumn, whether grapes or figs, before the storing 

season of vintagt‘ which coincides with Arcturus, cither on 

, . , It* t 1 where, but 

his own land or (»n that ol others,—let him pay liity drachmae, he may 

which shall he saorrd to Dionysus, if lu; i)luclc them from his pluck the 
... , . **11 > 1 j • j T choice 

own land ; and li from his neigiibour s land, a mma, and ir grapes or 

from an S'others’, two-thirds of a mina. And he who would figs on his 
* 1 own land, 

gather the ' ehoire ’ grapes or the ‘ choice fig.s, as they arc now 

termed, if he take them olT his own land, let him pluck them 

how ami wlien he likes; but if he take tliem from the ground 

of others without their leave, let him in that case be always 

punislieil in accordanee with the law which ordains that he 

sliotild not move what he lias not laid down’*. And if a slave 

»45 touches any fruit of this .sort, without the consent of the 

owner of tlie laiul, he shall lie heaten with as many blows as 

there an* grapes on the huncli, or llgs on the fig-tree. Let a 

nietie purchase the ‘ choice ’ autumnal fruit, and then, if he 

pleases, he may gather it; hut if a .stranger is passing along Astranpr 

the road, and desires to eat, let him take of the ‘choice grape 

for him.self and a single follower without payment, as a tribute grape, but 

of hospitality. The law however forbids strangers from sharing 

> Kt-a.lii.K trai5«£v. ' 9’'3- 
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in the sort wliich is not list'd for t'atiiif; ; and if any one, 
whether he be niasU'r or slave, takes of tluan in igntjranot', 
let the slave be IxMten, and th<* fn'einan dismissed with 
admonitions, and instructcsl ttJ tak<‘ of the tdher autumnal 
fruits which art' unfit for making raisins and wint', or for 
laying by as drit'd figs. As to ]x'ars, ami appit's, and 
pomegranatt^s, and similar fruits, thert' shall !>e no tiisgrace 
in taking tiu'in secretly; hut lie who is caught, if he be <»f less 
than thirty yttars of agi*, shall lx* stnx'k ami Ix'aten olV, hut 
not wounded ; and no freeman shall liave any riglit of 
satisfaction for such ])l()Ws. Of thest* fruits the stranger may 
partakt', just as lit* may of tlu* fruits t>f autumn. Ami if an 
elder, who is mort* than thirty yt'ars of age, eat t>ftliem on tht' 
spot, Ii*t him, like* tiu' stranger, ht* alloweti to parlakt* id* all 
.such fruits, hut lu* must carry aw.iy nothing. If, however, 
he will not otx’y the law, let him run the risk of failing in tlu* 
competition <d* virtm*, in case any one takes notice of his 
actions hefort* the judges at the time, 

Walt*!' is the greatest elianent of nutrition in gardens, hut 
is (‘asily jiolluted. You cannot poison the soil, or tht* sun, 
or the air, which arc the other eleimuUs of nutrition in plants, 
or divert them, or steal them ; hut all tliese things may very 
likely happi’ii in ri'gard to water, whii'h must tlu'refort* lx* 
prottTlt'd by law. And ltd this ht* the law: If any one 
intentionally pollutes tin* watt*r of another, wh<'th<*r tint 
water of a spring, nr collt'tdetl in res<*rvoirs, either hy 
poisonous .suhstanct's, or hy digging, or by theft, ltd tht^ 
injured party bring tlu* cause before* tlu* wartlens t>r the city, 
and claim in writing the value <d* tht* loss; if the accusi*d 
he found guilty of injuring the water hy tiehderitms sub¬ 
stances, let liim not t>nly pay liamages, hut purify tlu* strt*am 
or the cist<*rn which contains tlu* water, in such manner as 
the laws of the interpret<*rs* ordt'r the purifieatitm to ht* madt* 
hy the offender in each case. 

With respect U) the gathering in of tlu* fruits of tlu* soil, 
let a man, if he pleases, carry his own fruits through any 
place in which he either does no harm to any one, or himself 8 
gains three times as much as his neighbour loses. Now of 
these things the magistrates should he cognisant, as of all 

‘ (;]>. vi. 759 < \ 



Miiior matters to be left to future legislators. 

other things in which a man intenti<nv\l]y does injury to 
another or to the j)rop<‘rty of anotlier, by fraud or force, in 
the us(i which h(‘ makes of his own propcnly. All these 
matters a man should lay before th(‘ magistrates, and vccvlwc 
damage's, supposing ihv. injury to Ik' not more* than three 
niinac ; or if he have' a charge' against anothe'r which in¬ 
volves a larger amount, I<‘t him bring his suit inte> the 
public ce)urts and have' the' e'vil-doe'r punishe'd. But if any 
of the' magistrate's appe'ar to aeljuelge* the p('nalti(.'S which 
he imj^osc's in an unjust spirit, le't him he liable to pay 
double* to the* injure'd party. Any one may bring the* offeiu'es 
of magistrate's, in any j^articular case*, be'forer the public courts. 
There are* innumi'rabit* little* matte'rs re'lating to the mode.s 
of punishme'nt, and applications for suits, and summonses 
and the witiu-sses to summoiise's - feu* example*, whe'ther 
two witiH'Sse's sheudei lx* reepnred for a summe)ns, or how 
many anel all sucl^ eh'tails, which cannot he* omitte'd in legis- 
latie>n, but an* he'neath the* wisdom of an age'd h'gislator. 
Tlu.'se' le'sser matte'rs, as the’V inde*(‘<l an* in e'omparison with 
the* grt'ale'r oiu's, let a younge’r ge'ne-ration re'gulate; hy law, 
after the* pattt'rns wlu'ch have* pre'Ce'dt'ti, and ae't'e>r<ling to 
their own e'xpe'rie'nex* of the* use'fulness and n<'('e*ssity of such 
laws ; and wlu'u tlu'V are* duly n’gulate'el let then* he no 
alteration, hut let the* citi/.e'ns live* in the* ohse'rvance? of the'm. 

Ne.nv (d* artisans, !e*t the* re*gtdatie>ns be as follows:—In the* 
first place*, le't no citize’n or sc'rvant of a citiz(*n in* oce'upied 
in handicraft arts ; feu* he* whe> is to se'cure anel pre‘S<*rv<* tiu' 
public orde*r e)f the* state*, has an art which re’(|uire*s much 
study and many kinds e>f kneavlt'dge*, ami doe's admit 
of being made? a s<*ce>mlary ex'cupatieui; and hanlly any 
human being is capable* of pursuing twei predessieuis or 
two arts rightly, or of jiractising one* art himself, and 
superinte'iuling some* e^nt' t‘Ise who is practisii^g anejlher* 
Let this, tlu'U, be? our first {>rinciple in the* state: No oru* 
who is a smith shall alsej be* a <'arpente*r, and if he* be a 
carpente*!*, he* shall not supe'rintt'nd the- smith's art rather than 
his own, unde*!’ the* pre'te*xt that in superintending many 
se'rvants who are* working fe)r him, ht' is likt'Iy to supe*rint(*nd 
them better, because* nuire reve'inu* will aercrue? to him from 
B47 them than from his own art ; but let every man in the? state 
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hav<’ ont’ art, and get liis liviiiji; l>v that. Ij i tin wardms df 
the city labour to inaintain this law, anti it'any t iti/on inrlino 
to any othor art ratlnn* tiian tho stiuly of \ ii tiio, b t thfin |ninish 
hnn with disgrart* and infainv, until (hoy hrini; hini hat'k inUt 
his own ri|.!;ht taairso ; and if any stran.uor ]>rttfoss two arts, 
1(1 tlnan uhastiso him with bonds and luoiioy ju naltif s, and 
t'xpulsion from tlu' stati’, until thoy tsdupt 1 him to lx* oip’ 
only and not many'. 

Hut as tom'hini; paymonts inr Inr<% and oontiaots ot^voi'k, 
or in {'as{' any ono dors wroni; to any of tho oiti/^ats, op thov 
do wront;’ to any othor, up to iifty draidimao, h t tho wardtms 
of till* t'ity dooido tlh' iMso; hut if a j^roator amotmt ho 
involved, thou lot tho puhlio courts do<adr* aots.rdiui; \n law. 
Lot no ono pay any duty oitlu r on tho impoMation or ex¬ 
portation of i;oc*ds ; ami as to irankinoonso and similar 
p(a'fum('s, used in tin* sorviiu’ of tijo (iods, which 
from abroad, and purph’ and othta* dyes which ar<* not 
produced in the taninti'v, or the materials ot' any art wdnt'h 
have' to ht* importotl, and whitdi are’ not m-ce s.,.tiy m) oin’ 
should impf>rt them; nor, a^ain, sluadtl any erne <’\p«>rt 
anvtliinjL;’\vhi<’h is w'anlotl in the country. Ot'all the’so things 
l('t tluaa' ho inspodors and supeuantoiuhatls, talom tVom tlu* 
guardians of tho law; and they shall ho ihi’ twolvt' next in 
order to th(‘ five' sfuntu's. (‘*»nceTning arms, and all im- 
j>lomoiUs whic'h an* r(‘(|niro<l inr military purposes, it* tlnu’e* 
h(‘ nood of introducitig any art, e»r platit, or im tal, or chains 
of any kind, or animals tor use’ in war, let tin- (S»mmand<’rs of 
tlu‘ hor.s(* and tho generals hav(’ authority ewea- their importa- 
tiem and exportation; tlu' (dty shall send lluan tml ami also 
n'ceive them, ami tin* guardiatis e»f tho law .shall mak<’ iit and 
proper laws ahoul them. Hut lot tlnu'e’ ho no retail traelo’*^ 
f(jr tlu‘ sak(‘ of immoytnaking, cither in thos(’ e*r any otlua* 
article's, in tlu' (dty nr country at all. 

Witli respect to idod and tlu' distrtl)Utiott t>f the pre“iuc(‘ 
of tho Country, tlu‘ right and ]>rop<*r way seems (»♦ h(' nearly 
thatw'hich is tin* custom of ('rote for all shmdd lx* nspiircd 
to distributee thee fruits of tlu* soil into twoKa* parts, and in 
this way consume' them. Let the* twe*lflh porli»m cae'h nas 
for instance of wheat and i^arley, to whie’h the* rest of the 

U’p- ik .“^97 L- Pill vii. 9, § 7. M'p. ihJ. ii. 10, § S. 
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^8 fruits of the earth shall be added, as well as the animals LawsVllL 
which are for sale in each of the twelve divisions) be Athenian, 
divideil in due proportion into three parts ; one part for free- ^leinias. 
TiuMi, anotiicr ihv their servants, and a third for craftsmen one for 
and in K<'ncrai for strangers, whether sojourners who may another for 
1)(‘ dvvellinj^ in the city, and like other, men must live, or slaves; 
thosi‘ who come on some business which they have with 
the states or with some individual. Let only this third 
part of all n(.‘Cessaries be required to be sold; out of the 
otIu‘r two-thirds no one shall be compelled to sell. And 
how will th(‘y h(‘ best distributed? In the first place, we 
see cl(‘arly that the distribution will be of equals in one 
point of view, and in another point of view of unequals. 

r/c. What do you mean? 

I mean that the earth of necessity produces and 
nourishes the various articles of food, sometimes better and 
somelim<*s worst‘. 

( 7 c. (>t‘ <!ours(\ 

/Uh, Such Indng the case, let no one of the three portions 
be greater than either of the other two ; —neither that which 
is assigiu'd to mastt'rs or to slaves, nor again that of the 
stranger ; but let llu‘ distribution to all be equal and alike, and 
let every citizen take' his two portions and distribute them 
among slaves and fnHmien, he having power to determine 
tile (juantity and <{uality. And what remains he shall 
dislrihuii^ by nu‘asure and number among the animals who 
havt* he sustained from the (‘arth, taking the whole 
number of them. 


In tlu' second place, our citizen.s should have separate 
h()iis(‘s duly ordered ; and this will be the order proper 
for m(‘n liktr tlumi. There shall be twelve hamlets, one in 
tlu' midtile of each twtdftli portion, and in each hamlet they 
shall first st‘t apart a market-jdace, and the temples of the 
Cituis, and of tludr*attendant demi-gods ; and if there be any 
local deities of the Magnetos, or holy seats of other ancient 
deities, whose memory has been preserved, to these let them 
pay tludr ancient honours b Jkit Ilcstia, and Zeus, and 
Athene will have; Uunples everywhere together with the God 
who presides in each of the twelve districtsb And the first 


Twelve 
hamlets, 
one in the 
middle of 
each of the 
twelve di¬ 
visions, and 
temples in 
each. 


* (*p. su/ra^ V. 738 C. 
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erection of hou?iCS shall be around these temples, where the 
ground is highest; in order to provide tht^ safest and most 
defensible place of retreat for the guards. All the rt‘st of the 
country they shall settle in the following manner: 'bhey 
shall make thirteen divisions of the craftsmen ; one of them 
they shall establish in the city, and this, again, they shall 
subdivide into twtdvc lesstM* divisions, among tlu' twelve 
districts of the city, and th(‘ nuuainder shall be distrilniU'd in 
the country round about; and in each village they sluall settle 
various classes of craftsmen, with a view to the conv<‘ni<‘nce 
of the husbandmen. And the chief officers of the wardtms of 
the countiy sliall superintend all these matters, and S('c' how 
man}^ of tluuu, and which class of tluau, each placc‘ r(*quire.s; 
and fix tlumi wlu're tliey are likely to be least troubh'some, i 
and mexst useful to tin? husbandman. And tlu' wardens of 
tlu^ city shall see to similar matters in the city. 

Now the wardens of tlu^ agora ought to see to the details 
of the agora, dlun'r first care, after the temples which art' in 
the agora have bt'on setui to, should be to pnwent any one 
from doing any wrong in dealings ])etwcen man and man ; in 
the sectmd place, as l)eing inspectors of temperanct' and 
violence, they should chasti.se him who requires chastisement. 
Touching articles of sale, tht'y should first sec whether the' 
articles which the citij^ens are \indcr regulations to stdl to 
strangers are sold to tlxau, as the law ordains. And let tht' 
law be as follows: On the first day of tlie month, the 
persons in charge, whoever thc'y arc, whether strangt'rs or 
slaves, who have tlie cliarge on behalf of the citizens, .shall 
produce to the strangers the portion which falls to tlumi, in 
the first place, a twelfth portion of the corn; - ^ the .stranger shall 
purchase corn for the whole month, and other cereals, on the 
first market day; and on the tenth day of the month tlu' one 
party shall sell, and the oth(‘r buy, licjuids siijffici<‘nt to last 
during the whole month ; and on the twenty-third day tluux! 
shall be a sale of animals by those who are willing to sell 
to the people who want to buy, and of implenuuUs and 
other things which husbandmen sell, (such as skins and all 
kinds of clothing, either woven or made of felt and other 
goods of the same sort,) and which strangers arc compelled 
to buy and purchase of others. As to the retail trade 



Bnyijio' and scll{?ig: the law 7 xspccting metics. 

in these things, whether of barley or wheat set apart for meal 
and Hour, or any other kind of food, no one shall sell them to 
citizens or their slaves, nor shall any one buy of a citizen; 
but let the stranger sell them in the market of strangers, to 
artisans and their slaves, making an exchange of wine and 
food, which is commonly calked retail trade. And butchers 
shall oiler for sale i)arts of dismembered animals to the 
strang(‘rs, and artisans, and their servants. Let any stranger 
who likes buy fuel from day to day wholesale, from those 
who have the care of it in the country, and let him sell to the 
strang('rs as much as he pleases and when he pleases. As to 
otheu* goods and implements which are likely to be wanted, 
th(‘y shall sell tiuun in the common market, at any place 
which th(‘ guardians of the law and the wardens of the 
niarloa and city, choosing according to their judgment, shall 
dett'rmine; at such places they shall exchange money for 
goods, and goods for money, neither party giving credit to 
the othm*' ; and he who gives credit miust be satisfied, 
50 whetlua*h(‘ obtain his money or not, for in such exchanges he 
will not hc‘ protc'cted by law. Hut whenever property has 
hec‘n ])ought or soUl, gn^atcu* in cpiantity or value than is 
alk-^wc'd by th(‘ law, which has determined within what 
limits a man may inen^nse and diminish his possessions, 
let th(^ excess ])e ngisteix^d in the ])ooks of the guardians 
of the law; or in cast* of diminution, let there be an erasure 
mack*. And k‘t tin* sanu* nik* be observed about the registra¬ 
tion of the proi)(*rty of the* nu‘tics. Any one who likes may 
conu‘ and bt* a nu'tic on certain conditions ; a foreigner, if he 
likes, and is abit* to s(‘ttU‘, may dwell in tlie land, but he must 
practise! an art, and not abide more than twenty years from 
the tinu* at which Iu‘ has ngisttaa^d himself; and he shall 
pay no sojourner's tax, however small, except good conduct, 
nor any otiu‘r tax for buying and stdling. But when the 
tw(‘nty yt‘ars have c‘xpired, he shall take his property with 
him and depart. And if in the course of these years he 
should chance to distinguish himstdf by any considerable 
benefit which he confers on the state, and he thinks that 
he can pta'suade tlu* council and assembly, either to grant 
him delay in leaving the country, or to allow him to 

^ C’p. vj/ra, xi. 915 I), 
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remain for tlu' whole' of his life, lot him git and pt'rsnade* 
the city, and whatever’ tiiev assent to at Ins instani’e shall 
take* c'ffee’t. For the children of tin* metit's, heitij; artisans, 
and of tifte'cn years of ai^e, hd the tiim- ol their sojourn 
comnu*net' aften* tlndr lifti'enth year ; and Iri them remain 
for twt'nly y(‘ars, and then i!;o wheia* tlu'V lik(’ ; hut any ^^f 
tlunn who wishes to remain, may elo so, if he ran persuatlt' 
the eoinu'il and ass(‘mi>ly. And if In* depart, let him <’rase 
all th<‘ (‘utrii's wlnh'h have been made hy Iiim in the la-j^istea* 
kt'jH by tln‘ magistrates. 



jk:)ok IX. 


Nkxt to all tho matters which have preceded in the natural 
onh'r (>r li'ii;islatic)n will come suits of law. Of suits those 
whi(di n*latc to aj.^riculture have been already described, but 
tlu‘ mon‘ important have not been described. Having men- 
tioiuul them severally under their usual names, we will 
proc<u‘{i to say what punishments are to be inflicted for each 
olTema', and who arc to b(' the judges of them. 

('lt\ \'<‘ry good. 

/Uh, 'riu're is a sense of disgrace in legislating, as we are 
about to (h), for all the details of crime in a state which, as 
W(‘ say, is to 1 h‘ wtdl regulated and will be perfectly adapted 
to tiu' practical of virtue. 'Fo assume that in vSuch a state 
th<*rc‘ will aris<‘ some on<‘ who will be guilty of crimes as 
luminous as any which are (‘veu* piu-pdrated in other .states, 
ami that wt‘ must h^gislate for him by anticipation, and 
thn'aten and make* laws against him if lie should arise, in 
order to (h‘l<‘r him, and ])unish his arts, under the idea that 
h<‘ will aris<‘ this, as I was saying, is in a mann<‘r disgrace¬ 
ful. Yet setung that an? not likc^ th(‘ ancient h^gislators, 
wh{»’gav(‘ laws to heroes and sons of gods, being, according 
to th(‘ poptilar belief, thems(‘lv(\s tlu' offspring of the gods, 
and legislating for otiuu's, who were also the children of 
<iivin(‘ pan’Hts, but that we are only men who are legislating 
for lhc‘ sons (yf num, then^ is no uncharitablene.ss in appre- 
lu*n<ling that sonu‘ on(‘ of our CMtiz(ms may he like a seed 
which has IoucIuhI tlu‘ (^.\\s horn, having a lieart so hard that 
it caniuyt he softtuied any more than those seeds can be 
softened by lire. Among our citizens tluu'c may be those 
who cannot he subdued by all the strength of the laws; and 
f(yr their sak(‘, though an ungracious task, I will proclaim my 
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first law about the rolibinj^; oft(‘nip]<*s, in anyone should 
dart' to ronmiit siu'h a tu'iiue. I do not « Xpert or imagine 
that any well-])roughl-up riti/t'ii will ever take the infeetion, 
hut their st'rvants, and strangnu-s, and strangers' servants 
may h(‘ guilty of many impietit's. And with a view to them 8] 
esptrially, anti yt*t ntd without a provident eve to the weak¬ 
ness of human nature geihUMlly, I w iW prorlaim the lawahtmt 
robbers of t<’mple.s and similar ineurable, (U* <dmosi inetirable, 
criminals. Having alreatly agnaul that stieh enartmeiUs 
ought always to have a short prelmle, we may spt’ak to the 
criminal, whom som<’ tormenting desire by night and by day 
tidiipts to go and n»b a Itunple, tlu’ few<'sl pos-^ible words of 
admonition ami exhortation : (> sii*, we will say to lung the 

imjndse which moves y(ni to rol> temples is not an orriinary 
human inalaiiy, m>r yet a visitation of lu-aven, but a matiness 
wliich is begotl('n in a man from anci<mt and nnexpiated 
crimes of his race, an eve-r-remirring curst*; against this 
you must guani with all y<mr might, ami luav you are to 
guard W(‘ will explain tt^ yt»u. When any such thought t'onu's 
inttt your mint], g(t and perform expiations, gtt as a suppliant 
to the temples td' (he (lotls who avert ovils, gu to the society 
of those who arc t'alletl good imm among you ; hear them ttdl 
and yt>urself try to repeat aiter tlu'ug that every man shouhi 
honour the md)l<* ami the just. Fly from the t‘ompany 
the wicked fiy and turn not bat^k ; and if your disonlcm 
is lightmual by (best* remt*di{*s, well and good, but if m)t^ 
then acknowh’dge dt^ath to be nobler than life, and depart 
hence. 

Such art’ the preludes which we sing to all who have 
thoughts of unholy ami treasonable actitms, ami to him who 
iK'arkens to them the law has nothing to say. Hut to him 
who is disobedient when tlu* prelmle is over, cry with a Imul 
voice 1!(* who is taken in the act of robbing ttanples, if he 
he a slave or strang(*r, shall have his evil deed engraxam on 
his face and hands, ami shall he beattm with as many stripe.s 
as may st‘(‘m good to the judgt*s, and be cast nak<’d iH'yond 
th(‘ borders of tlu* land. And if Ur sufiei's tins pimishnumt 
he will prt»bably return to his right mind ami In* impnna*d; 
for no pt*nalty which the law inflicts is desigmal for evil, but 
always makes him who suffers either better or not st) much 
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worse as he would have been b But if any citi2:en be found Laws IX. 
guilty of any great or unnuMitionable wrong, citlu‘r in relation athknian. 
to the gods, or his panaits, or tlK‘ slaU‘, k'ttluj judge deem the citimi 
him to be inruraldt*, r(‘nu‘m])c‘ring that aft<‘r n‘a‘ivinir such 

. .... ^ to d(.‘ath ; 

an exc(‘ll(mt ('ducation and training from youth upward, he for he is 
has not abstained from tin* greatest of crinu's ’. His punish- i«t;unibic. 

555 ment sliall Ix' death, wliich to liim will bt' tlie It'ast of evils ; 
and his example will benefit otluu's, if he perish ingloriously, 
and b(‘ ca.st b(‘yond tlu‘ borders of the land. But Itl his ‘Thefather 
children and family, if they avoid the ways of their fatlier, » 

have glory, and h‘t honourahh^ nu'iition be made of thcan, as 
having nobly and manfully t‘scap(‘d out of evil into gt>od, 

Norn? of tlusn should hav<' tludr goods connscattjd to tlic 
statt‘, for the lots of the citizens ougiit always to continue the 
sanu‘ and t'qual. 

'rouching tlu' exaction t)f ptaialtit'.s, wlusi a man appears to 
have <lom‘ anything which drsrvvrs a line, he. shall pay the 
liiu^, if he havt! anything in (?xc(‘,ss of tht‘ lot which is 
assigntal to him ; but more than that lu* shall not pay. And 
to .secur(‘ exactness, let tlu' guardians of th<? law lader to the 
regi.sters, and inform tlu* Judgt's of tlu* precise: truth, in order 
that none of the lots may g<t uncultivatt‘d for want of mont*}^ 

But if any out* seems to deserve a greater pimalty, ItT him 
undm*go a long and public imprisonment and be dishonoured, 
unle.ss some* t>f his friends an* willing to bt* sun*ty for him, and 
libi‘ratt* him by a.ssisting him tt> pay the line. No criminal N«unimmal 
shall go unpunished, not even for a single offeiu'c*, nor if he 
have lh*(l the country ; but l(*t tlu* penally be according to his 
deserts, death, or bonds, or bhuvs, or degrading pL'U'(*s of 
sitting or standing, or renu)val to sonu* tt‘mple on the bordt.*rs 
of the land ; or let him pay fines, as we .saiel lu'fon*. In cases 
of (U'ath, let tlu* ju<lg<*s l)e tlu* guardians of tlu* law, and a 
court selectt*d by merit from tlu* la.st year’s magistrates. 

But how tlu* causes art* to be brought into einirt, how the 
summonses are to bt* si‘rvt‘d, and the Hkt*, the.se things may 
be left to the youngt*r gi*nt*ration of lt*gi.slators to determine ; 
the maniu*r of voting wt* must dt‘termiru? ourselves. 

L(.‘t the vote be givt‘n tipenly; but ht'fore tht*y come to the Manne*rof 
vote let the Judges sit in t>rder of seniority over again.st 

‘ C'p. Prolar:. 33.^ B 535. i'p* 3 ®^ Jv 
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Crimes aj^mirsi the State, 

plaintiff and d(‘feiidant, and Int all lh(‘ rili/.rns who t'an spare 
time hear and take a serious inU'H’st in listeninj^; to such 
causers. First of all the plaintilVshall makt' <dH' spt'oeh, and 
then the cleft'iidant shall malo' anotltn* ; ami after the 
speechtss havtr htudi made the eldest jmii;t' shall hei^in to 
examine the parties, and pmreed to mak<' an athupiate 
enquiry into what has been said ; and afl<’r the oldest has 
spokeib tlu^ rest sltall pret'eetl in order to <'Namine either 
party as to whatlu* llnds thdertivt' in the ('vitleiu'e, wludhc'rof 
stattuiuuit or omission ; and he who has nothinjL?; to ask shall 
hand over tlie (‘.xaininalion to another. And <m so mnrh of 
what has hetm said as is to the purposi* all the jmljdes shall 
s(‘t tiu'ir seals, and plare lh<' writini;s on the altar of llestia. 
On tin; n<‘.xt day they sliall meet attain, and in like manme* B 
put tlu‘ir (juestious ami go thr<*ugh t!ie t‘aus(\ and again set 
th(‘ir seals U]>on th(‘ ('vitieiirt* ; and when they have tlma’ 
tinuxs done this, and havt* had witnessi’s ami evidenee 
enough, they sliall eai'h of them give a lady vott*, ath'r 
promising hy I h‘stia that tiny will tleride jtisily and truly to 
tiu‘ utmost of llunr pi>wt'r ; ami so they shall put an emt b) 
the suit. 

Ni'Xt, after wluU relattes to the Onds, ldlh»ws what relates 
to tlur <iiss(dution ol* th<‘ stat<’: Wlnu-ver I»v priurnging a 
man to power enslaves tin* laws, and snhjeets the eity to 
factions, using violenrc* and stirring ujv sedition rontrary to 
law, him we will deem the greaU^st enemy t>f tin* wlnde state. 
Hut he who takt's no part in .sueh proeet'dings, ami, h<*ing 
one of the chief magistrates aC the state, has no knowIedg(* 
of the treason, or, having km>wledge of it, by reason of 
cowardice does m>t interfere tm lu'half of his c<unury, surh 
an one we must consitier nearly as bad. iCveiy man who is 
worth anything will iidorm the magistrates, am! bring the 
conspirator to trial f(»r making a violent and illt^gal attempt 
to change the government, d'he judges of su(*h cases shall 
be the same as of the rohlH‘rs of temples; aiul let the whole 
proceeding he carrital on in the; same way, ami tin* ve)t<* of 
the majority condemn to d(*atlu But let there he a general 
rule, that the disgrace and punishment of tin* father is m>t to 
be visited on the children, t*xc<*pt in the case of st>me one 
whose father, grandfatlier, ami great«grandfatlu‘r have sue- 



The pimisJnne7it of theft, 

cessively undergone the penalty of death. Such persons the 
city shall send away with all their possessions to the city and 
country of their ancestors, retaining only and wholly their ap- 
pointc'd lot. And out of the citizens who have more than 
ont* son of not less than ten years of age, they shall select ten 
wliom their father or grandfather by the mother's or father's 
sid(‘ shall appoint, and let them send to Delphi the names of 
those' who are selected, and him whom the God chooses they 
shall establish as heir of the house which has failed; and 
may he have better fortune than his predecessors ! 

CU\ Very good. 

Ath, Once more let there be a third general law respecting 
tlu‘judges who are to give judgment, and the manner of con¬ 
ducting suits against those who are tried on an accusation 
57 of trt'a.son ; and as concerning the remaining or departure of 
tlu'ir descendants, there shall be one law for all three, for 
the traitor, and the robber of temples, and the subverter by 
violence of the laws of the state. For a thief, whether he 
steal mtxich or little, let there be one law, and one punishment 
for all aliki': in the first place, let him pay double the amount 
of tlu' theft if he ])e convicted, and if lie have so much over 
and above tlu^ allotment;—‘if he have not, he shall be bound 
until lu." pay the penalty, or persuade him who has obtained 
th<' sc'ntence against him to forgive him. But if a person be 
convicted of a theft against the state, then if he can persuade 
the <*ity, or if lu' will pay back twice the amount of the theft, 
h<‘ shall !)(,' s(‘t free from liis bonds k 

r/c. What makes you say, Stranger, that a theft is all 
one, whether the thief may have taken much or little, and 
(*itlj<*r from sacred or secular places—and these are not the 
only difiert'nces in thefts seeing, then, that they are of 
many kinds, ought not the legislator to adapt himself to 
them, and impose upon them entirely different penalties? 

Ath^ Fxcellent. 1 was running on too fast, Clcinias, and 
you impinged upon me, and brought me to my senses, 
nmfinding me of what, indeed, had occurred to my mind 
already, that legislation was never yet rightly worked out, as 
1 may say in passing. * Do you remember the image in 
which I likened the men for whom laws are now made to 
^ Cp. infrtXj xi. 933 K; xii. 941. 
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slavt's whti arc chn'tonui l>y *-lavrs* / I nr of this ynn may 
he very surt\ that if one uf lht^s«' t mjhiit a! phvMeians, who 
practist' iiualieiiu* without seit nt'e, w< r« iu CMnie tipon the 
gtaUhanan physieian talking to hi'> itth man jMtient, ami 
using th(‘ langtiage almost of philnsnphy, hf ginning at the lu'. 
ginning of the tliseast' ami tliMs mi ning .ihotu tin whole nature 
of tht' !)oclyh he wimhl hurst intt» ,i lu arty Itugh he woultl 
say what imrst td thost* who ar?’ e.tlh d dortois always ha\'e at 
their tongue’s t iul : Foolish {< Ilow, hr Would say\ yt>u an^ 
not lu‘aling the siek maig hut yon are t dueating him ; and lu? 
does not want to he matie a vitn lor, hut to grt w» 11. 

(7i\ And would lie not lx* right ^ 

/UIl Perhaps he would ; ami he might rmiaik upon us, 
that he wlui dist'ourses about law'^, as we are now tloing, is 
giving the \'iti/('ns edueatiou and not hiv\s; that would ht' 
rather a telling ohservatiou. 
f7r. Very true. 

But w<* are ftu’lunale. 

(7i\ In what way? i 

y/Z/n Inasmueh as wi' are not eiunprlhui to givr laws, l>ut 
wt* may take into eonsiileratiiui ev<'ry form cd' government, 
and asta-rtain what is In'st ami what is im*st needful, ami 
how they may both Ix' earrit'd into exei-ntinn ; ami we may 
also, if wt* please, at this very nuuneni ehoo'.e what is Ix'st, 
or, if we prtder, whal is most neet ssaiy whieli shall 
we do? 

Cli\ 'riuua? is soinetiiing ri<Iiimh>us, Stranger, in otir pru- 
po.sing such an alternative, as if sve wa ia* lt*gislators, simply 
bound under sonu* great iu*eessity wddtdi i-annol he deferred 
to the morrtwv. Ikit w’e, as I may hy the grata* t»f Heaven 
affirm, like gatherers ttf st<»nes or heginiuis of‘ some conn 
posiu* work, may gather a lu‘ap of materials^ ami t«ut t»f this, 
at our leistna*, select what is suitable fa* tnir prt»ji*eUai tarn- 
struction. Let us tlH‘n supptjse tmrst'lves to lu* at leisure, 
not of necessity buikling, hut rather like nion wdu) are partly 
providing materials, and partly putting them t<>gtalua*. And 
wc may truly say that some of our laws, liko sttmes, are 
already fixctd in their jilaces, ami otlu*rs lit* at hanth 

Ath, Certainly, in that ease, Cleinias, our view of law w'ill 
‘ rp- i%. 7ia. 



Lazus, like poems^ should contain noble sentiments, 

be more in acconlanec witli nature. For tlu're is another 
matter afTecting lep;islators, which I must earnestly entreat 
you to consider. 

Ck, Wliut is it? 

Ath, 'Fhere are many writings to be found in citi(‘s^ and 
among them then‘ are <liscourses composed by legislators as 
well as by other peu'sons. 

Cle. d'o bt‘ sur(‘. 

Aih, Shall we giv(‘ hc'cd ratlun* to the writings of those 
others,—pot'ts and th<‘ lik(‘, who either in metre or out of 
metr(‘ hav(‘ n'conhal tlu'ir advict‘ about the conduct of life, 
and not to the writings of h^gislators? or shall wc give heed 
to them abovt' all ? 

etc, Yc*s; to tlunn far ahovi^ all otluu's. 

Ath, And f>ught tlu' legislator alont' anxmg writers to 
withhold his opinion about tht‘ In^autiful, the good, and the 
just, and not to teach what they are, and how th('y are to he 
pursm^d by thost‘ vvh<> intemd to be happy? 

C7(\ (.'('rtainly not. 

W///. And is it disgrac(d\d for Iloima* and 'lyrtaeus and 
other pcicts to lay down twil prc*C(‘pts in their writings re¬ 
specting life and tin* ])ursuits of imm, but not so disgraceful 
for l.ycurgus and Solon and others who were h*gislators as 
well as writers? Is it not tnu‘ that of all the writings to be 
fouml in cities, thost* which relate to laws, when you unfold 
and read them, ought to he by far the nobU*st and tlu‘ bt‘st? 

59 and shouhi not ollua* writings either agrei' with tluan, or if 
they disagnu*, Ix' <l<‘emed ridiculous? Wc- should consider 
wlu-ther the laws of stat<-s ought not to have tin- character of 
loving and wise pan.-nts, ratlna* than of tyrants an<l masters, 
who command and thre-aten, and, aftm* writing their decrees 
on walls, go their ways; and whether, in discoursing of 
laws, wt‘ should not lake- the gentit-r vit-w of them which 
may or may not he attainable, at any rate, we will show 
our readiness to entertain such a vit^w, and be prepared to 
undergo whatever may b<* tlu- rt*sull. And may tlic result be 
good, and if (iod he gracious, it will be good! 

C7/*, Kxcelicnt; leA us do as you say. 

Ath, 'Fhen we will now consider accurately, as we pro¬ 
posed, what relates to rol)bers of temples, and all kinds of 
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thefts, and offences in general; and we must not be annoyed 
if, in the course of legislation, we have enacted some things, 
and have not made up our minds about some others; for as 
yet we are not legislators, but we may soon be. Let us, 
if you please, consider these matters. 

Cle. By all means. 

Ath. Concerning all things honourable and just, let us then 
endeavour to ascertain how far we are consistent with our¬ 
selves, and how far we are inconsistent, and how far the 
many, from whom at any rate we should profess a desire 
to differ, agree and disagree among themselves. 

Cle. What are the inconsistencies which you observe 
in us? 

Ath. I will endeavour to explain. If I am not mistaken, 
we are all agreed that justice, and just men and things and 
actions, are all fair, and, if a person were to maintain that 
just men, even when they are deformed in body, are still per¬ 
fectly beautiful in respect of the excellent justice of their minds, 
no one would say that there was any inconsistency in this. 

Cle. They would be quite right. 

Ath. Perhaps; but let us consider further, that if all 
things which are just are fair and honourable, in the term 
' all' we must include just sufferings which are the cor¬ 
relatives of just actions. 

Cle. And what is the inference? 

Ath. The inference is, that a just action in partaking of 
the just partakes also in the same degree of the fair and 
honourable. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And must not a suffering which partakes of the just 
principle be admitted to be in the same degree fair and 86 
honourable, if the argument is consistently carried out ? 

Cle. True. 

Ath. But then if we admit suffering to be just and yet 
dishonourable, and the term dishonourable" is applied to 
justice, will not the just and the honourable disagree? 

Cle. What do you mean? 

Ath. A thing not difficult to understand; the laws which 
have been already enacted would seem to announce prin¬ 
ciples directly opposed to what we are saying. 



Dijjlciiliy of speaking consistently abont both, 

etc. To what ? 

Ath, We had enacted, if I am not mistaken, that the 
robIxT of temples, and he who was the enemy of law and 
order, might justly be put to death, and we were proceeding 
to make divers other enactments of a similar nature. But 
we stoppt'd short, because we saw that these sufferings are 
infinite in number and degree, and that they are, at once, the 
most just and also the most dishonourable of all sufferings. 
And il this he true, are not the just and the honourable at one 
time all the same, and at another time in the most diame¬ 
trical opposition ? 

etc. Such appears to be the case. 

Ath, In this discordant and inconsistent fashion docs the 
Ianguag(‘ of the many rend asunder the honourable and just, 

Cl(\ V(Ty triu'. Stranger. 

Ath, Then now, Cleinias, let us sec how far we ourselves 
are consistent about these matters. 

Clr, Consistent in what? 

Ath. I think that I have clearly stated in the former part 
of the discussion, but if I did not, let me now state- 

Clr, What? 

Ath, d'hat all bad men arc always involuntarily bad ; and 
from this I must proceed to draw a further inference. 

Clr, What is it ? 

Ath, 'fhat tlu.‘ unjust man may be bad, but that he is bad 
against his will. Now that an action which is voluntary 
should he done involuntarily is a contradiction; wherefore 
h(i who maintains that injustice is involuntary will deem that 
t}u‘ unjust does injustice involuntarily. I too admit that all 
men do injustice involuntarily, and if any contentions or dis¬ 
putatious ptu'son says that men are unjust against their 
will, and yet that many do injustice willingly, I do not 
agrc'c with him. But, then, how can I avoid being incon¬ 
sistent with myself, if you, Cleinias, and you, Megillus, say 
to me, Well, Stranger, if all this be as you say, liow about 
legislating for the city of the Magnetos—shall we legislate or 
not - what do you advise ? Certainly we will, I should reply. 
Then will you determine for them what are voluntary and 
what are involuntary crimes, and shall we make the punish¬ 
ments greater of voluntary errors and crimes and less for 
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Cl-KINIAS, 


All unjust 
acts are not 
voluntary, 
hut involun¬ 
tary : hut 
how then 
can wc 
I)iinisli 
them ? 



?.{4 
/rJ.Tt rv. 

Ann M\s‘, 

< t MVMS 


AJl l.-Kn. 
IaU^w ha\»' 
♦Jr Uin 
^m-.hnl fhr 
VMhjn^u y 
fn'in tJir nr 
\nlnjii.ny. 


If wn ilis- 
canl this 
diNiinction, 
\V(‘ must 
iiiui an- 
utlu*r. 


anJ iwohiftiary nnn^iuy, 

th{' invnhjnt.irv ? nr sh.ill wr in,fln“ tlm ]»nni^hinrni (»f all 
in hr alilcr, tualf’r thr ith a that tlrn i'^ im h thini; as 
Vi^luntarv rritnr 

il(\ Sir.niuc r : anil uliat ’'hall \vr kav in answrr 

to tiu'sr f<hjrt't!ftus 

,7///. riiat is a vrry tair finrstion. In thr tii plata% Irt 
us 

( 7r. I )n what 

,7///. Lrt US I f lUf inhri' wlla! ha ^ hrru W» 11 sai‘l hy tIS 
alrra<!\% that *an‘ idr.r. n{ iiraim .ik' in thr iuuh« st tlr^rrc* 
c*nnttjs{'7 ami «*< aiti adirt« «rv. Ihaiinu thi . in tniu'h h't us 
prnff'Mi tn a^k nin-nha-. Mfii'f' in-.M' whitlna wr havr (iis- 
UMvrrt <i a Way nut nj thi^ Uithrultv. Ha\r w* ♦ Aa r «lrt('r* 
uuiual in what i('‘>pfrt thrar tun I hr. ♦ nl aiiioU'. tIiOrr 
h'nnt nur aUnthrU f F* U’ iu all ^fatr-. all*! IA' all Iryhslatnrs 
what snlArl, twn hiu^l. m| arJiMn, ha\ f hf f It « h si itUMU'-llrai 
thr niir, vnluutaiy, tlu’ ntlu i‘, iiunlnutaiv; alul thry hav<* 
Iruislatrfl ahiait tlum a^aaa 7ins:U. FaU rhall this UfAV 
W'nrd nf nuts, likr au Mtarh* nt tnul, In' muK' sjmkr'U, aiu! 
j^rt auav withniu y;iviui* .luv rxjihtuati»«n \ rntit*alit)n 
<7 itsr 11 li.tw t*an a wnia| n'*t uiuh i tni,*! hr* thr basis 

«>f lrj;islatit»n ? luipnssihlr. Ih'lfUr pi ntan »liuj- tn If’yjjslattA 
thru, Wr must prn\(’ that thry ai'r- twn, auti what is thr tlif- 
lrrrm*r IxAwrrti thrnu that u hrn Wf' impnsf’ thr prnalty 
ujmn rithrr, rwvy nnr mav undrrstauci nur pinpnsah and 
In* ahh* in sonn* wav to jmi^r win thrj tlu’ prnalty is fitly 
cu* unfitly intlirtt'd, 

(/f\ I agrri’ with you, Stianj^rr; ti.r lutr nt‘ tw<i thinf^s 
is rrrtain : ritlirr wr must imt say that all unjust arts arr 
involuntary^ or wr must show thr mraning and truth of this 
statrmmit. 

y////. Of thrsr tWii altrrnativrs, thr our is tjuit(* intolrr- 
ahlr not tt» spcs'lk what ! hrlirvr to hf' tlu’ tiutli \v«»u!d In* to 
mr unlawful ami unholy. Hul if arts of iniusiir*m*annot In* 
tlivitlrti into Voluntary and involuntary^ I must rndrav<»ur to 
find snmr otlirr tlistinriitm hrtwrrn tlnum 

f/r. \ rry truty Strangfu*; tiuua* rannot hr two opinions 
ainonf^ us upon that p<u‘nt. 

y////. Utdlrrt, thru ; thrrr an* hurts of various kinds done 
hv thr ritiia*ns onr anothrr in thr intrrroursi* of lift*, 



The distinction between, injustice and hurt, 245 

affording plentiful examples both of the voluntary and in- Laws IX, 
voluntaiy, athknian, 

Ch\ Certainly. Clkinias. 

Ath, I would not have any one suppose that all these ForvoUm- 
hiirts are injuries, and that tliese injuries arc of two kinds, 

^ involuntary 

—one, voluntary, and the otlier, involuntary; for the in- injustice we 
voluntary hurts of all men are quite as many and as great 
;62 as the voluntary t And please to coiusider whether I am right justiee umi 
or ({uite wrong in what 1 am going to say; for I deny, Cleinias 
and Megillus, that he who harms another involuntarily does 
him an injury involuntarily^, nor should I legislate about .such 
an act undtu* tlu‘ idea that I am legislating for an involuntary 
injury. But I should ratlua* say that such a hurt, whether 
great or small, is not an injury at all ; and, on the other 
hand, if I am right, when a benefit is wrongly conferred, the 
author of the iHmefit may often be said to injure. For I In judging 
maintain, () my fri(md.s, that the mere giving or taking away 
of anything is not to be described either as just or unjust; to tho in- 
but the h'gislator has to consider whether mankind do good 
or harm to oiU‘ another out of a just principle and intention. 

On the distinction betvv(‘en injustice and hurt he must fix his 
eye; and when tiu‘re is hurt, he must, as far as he can, make 
the hurt good l)y law, and save that which is ruined, and 
raise up that which is fallen, and make that which is dead or 
woundcal wholt*. And when compen.sation has been givtui 
for inju.stiee, the law must always .seek to win ovc.'r the doers 
and suffenu's of the several hurts from feelings of enmity to 
those of frit'iuLship. 

('Ir. Vt'ry good. 

ylf/i. Then as to unjust hurts (and gains also, .suppo.sing 
the injuslic(‘ to bring gain), of these we may heal as many 
as are capable* of being Inhaled, regarding them as diseases 
of the .soul ; and the cure of injustice will take the fallowing 
direction. 

( 7 r, What direction ? 

When any one commits any injustice, small or great, Tiic true 
the law will admonish and compel him either never at all to 

, , . , .1 • pumsli- 

do the like again, or never voluntarily, or at any rate in mouisthe 
a far less degree ; and he must in addition pay for the hurt, reformation 

^ C*p. Aiist. N. K. iii. cc. 1-5; v. c. 8. 
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/.V. 

Ann sjNN, 
(*i 1 

of the 
o(Trud<’r. 

Death only 
for tin' 
iiU'nr.iblo. 


I'hree 
cnnv'i t^f 
crime: 

(*) r.tv,i<\n 
woiknif: by 
violence ; 


(a)j>le;isurej 
by jiersna- 
ftitm iind 
deceit; 


Whether Iht* (’ml is tn h(' attainrd in \vor«i mv artitai* with 
plcasun* or pain, i>v j^ivin^ «»i talini; auav pi ivilr i^es^ |>Y 
means trf tines <>r gilts, nr in wliat'^*‘( Vci wav thr law shall 
proceed to mak<* a man hate injustirf, and If»ve ta* n<d hatt‘ 
the natina* oi'the jnst, this is tpiitr^ thf’ mddest work nt law. 
But if the legislator sees any ono wito intairahle, tor him 
he will appoint a law and a penalty, IB’ knows (jnitt* well 
tiial to snrh men thenisehes thrr»’ is no profit in tin' I'on- 
tinuama* of theii* li\es, am! that tin y would do a douhh' 
good to the rest of mankind if they would take tlndr di‘* 
]>arture, inasinueh as thev would he an example to otlu'r 8( 
men not to (dhinf and tiny would ielif \e tin* t'ity r>f had 
eiti/.(ms. In sueh eases, and in such tase's <tnly, the h'gis- 
latoi* ought to intliet tleath as the pnnishnn’Ut nl otfriiees. 

f 7e. What you hav<' said apjo^ais to nn- to he vauw reasmi- 
ahl(‘» hut will yi»u favour me hy stating a little more (de,uiy 
the diifer<'n<*e between inut and iniustiet', ami tlu' varituis 
eompIii*ati<»ns of tin' voluntary and iinolnntary which 
into thiun ? 

e///a I will endeavour to do as yttu wish : <’oncf'rning tin' 

so\il, thus much would he generally said and alltaved, that 
<me element in her nature is passion, which may he <i(s 
st*ril)eti eitiicr as a siaU' *u* a j>ail of her. ami is harti to In' 
striv<'n against ami tamteinied with, ami hy irrational force 
overturns many things. 
f7c. Vh'ry trm*. 

Ath, And pleasun* is not the same with passion, but has an 
opposite power, working her will hy persttasion am! l>y the 
force of {h'ceit in all things, 
f 7c. Ouite true. 


( 3 ) yUfh A man may truly say that ignoranee is a thin! cause 

whici/mcrc <d'crinn's. Ignorance, Itowever, may he tsuivenimuly divi<ied 

arc t\\<> by liu' legislator into two sorts: there is simple ignorance, 

.*amuh* which is tlu' scmrcc of lighter <dVences, ami di»uhle ignorance, 

ignorance which is ac('ompanital by a ta>mH'it of w)sd<un ; ami lu* who is 

ami yono'jt inilutuHv t)f the latter fancies tlmt he knows all 

of wisdom ; > > » » 1 

amt the about matlt'cs ol which he knows nothing, 'rhissectuul kind 
becUher^ iguoraiUH', when })ossessetl of powt'r and strength, will he 
powerful or hy tlu‘ legislator to he tlu' source of grt'at and numstrous 

weak. crimes, but when attended with weakness, will only result in 



Five )}i olives of actions brought under hvo heads oflatv, 

the errors of chilclr<‘n and old nuMi; and these he will treat as 
errors, and will make laws accordingly for thost‘ who commit 
thcan, which will he ihe mildc‘st and na^st merciful of all laws. 

(7c. You an‘ ix'rf^'tly right. 

W(‘ all of us remark of one man that lie is sup(‘ri()r 
to plt^asuiH' and passion, and of another that he is inferior to 
th(‘m ; and this is trm* 

(7r. C'ertainly. 

/If/i, But no one was (‘V<‘r y<‘t lu'ard to say that one of us 
is superior and anotluu* iiderior to ignoranc(\ 

(7c, Very tnu‘, 

yt/li. We an‘ sp(‘aking of inotivt^s which incite men to the 
fiilfdni(‘nt of th<‘ir will ; although an individual may be oflen 
drawn by them in opjiositc^ direc'tions at the same tinu?. 

(7c. V(‘s, often. 

ylf/i. And now I <'an defnu* to you chmrly, and without 
ambiguity, what I nusan by tlu* just and unjust, according 
to my notion td* tluun r - Wluai angtu' and f<‘ar, and ]>U‘asure 
and jiain, and jealousies and desires, tyrannize over the soul, 
64 wlu'ther tlnw do any harm or not, I call all this injustice. 
But wluMi tht‘ opinion <d'th{‘ bt‘st, in what(‘V(‘r part of human 
natuH' states or individuals may suppose that to dwtdl, has 
dominion in the soul and ordt^rs tlu‘ lift‘ td* ev(‘ry man, evtm 
if it bt* s<»metimes mistaken, yet what is d(UU‘ in accordance 
ther<?with, and tin* principle* in individuals which ol)eys this 
ruh*, and is best for tin* windt* life* of man, is to be e'alh'd 
just; although the* hurt done* by mistake is thought by many 
te) be* involuntary injustice*. In'aving the* e|ue*stie)n of names, 
abe>ut whit'h we* art* not going to ejuarrel, and having alre*ady 
deline*at(*d thre*t* sources of error, we* may ix'gin by re-tadling 
tln-in somewhat more* vividly tt> our nn*mory; One* of them 
was of the painful seu’t, whieh wt* denominate* angem and fear. 

r/c. Quite* right. 

yj//;. 'rhe*re* was a st*cond e*onsisting of pleasure.s and 
<lcsin*s, anel a third e>f hopes, which aime*d at true opinion 
about the liesl. 'riu* latter i>e*ing subdivid(‘d into thnay 
we now g<‘t live sourt'e*s e)f aetiems, and for tlu*se live we will 
make laws of two kinds. 

C7c. Wliat are the* twej kinds? 
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La7t/s IX. 
Athenian, 

Cl.KINIAS;. 


Pnssion.s 
inul pU;;i- 
snn's may 
!)(' con- 
trolU'U, l)iit 
not i^nejr- 
ancta 


a'lu* einjiiHt 
.soul is 
inast<‘re*d 
by passion 
and desire ; 
tin* just 
soul foll(nv.s 
the t>pinj<)n 
of the best. 


Reesapitu- 

l,itit>n. 


C’p. Kep. iv, 4,^0 K; .e///v3r, i. 6^6 K, loU, 
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Cases in which the law is to be relaxed. 


Laws IX. 

Athenian, 

Cleinias. 

Two kinds 
of actions, 
and two 
kinds of 
laws. 


Cases of 
involuntary 
homi¬ 
cide :— 

(i) He who 
kills an¬ 
other at 
the games 
must be 
purified, 
but is guilt¬ 
less ; 


so also is 
(2) the doc¬ 
tor whose 
patient 
dies. 


Ath. There is one kind of actions done by violence and in 
the light of day, and another kind of actions which are done 
in darkness and with secret deceit, or sometimes both with 
violence and deceit; the laws concerning these last ought to 
have a character of severity. 

Cle. Naturally. 

Ath. And now let us return from this digression and com¬ 
plete the work of legislation. Laws have been already enacted 
by us concerning the robbers of the Gods, and concerning 
traitors, and also concerning those who corrupt the laws 
for the purpose of subverting the government. A man may 
very likely commit some of these crimes, either in a state of 
madness or when affected by disease, or under the influence 
of extreme old age, or in a fit of childish wantonness, himself 
no better than a child. And if this be made evident to the 
judges elected to try the cause, on the appeal of the criminal 
or his advocate, and he be judged to have been in this state 
when he committed the offence, he shall simply pay for the 
hurt which he may have done to another; but he shall be 
exempt from other penalties, unless he have slain some one, 
and have on his hands the stain of blood. And in that case 
he shall go to another land and country, and there dwell for 
a year; and if he return before the expiration of the time 
which the law appoints, or even set his foot at all on his 
native land, he shall be bound by the guardians of the law 
in the public prison for two years, and then go free. 86 

Having begun to speak of homicide, let us endeavour to 
lay down laws concerning every different kind of homicide; 
and, first of all, concerning violent and involuntary homicides. 

If any one in an athletic contest, and at the public games, 
involuntarily kills a friend, and he dies either at the time or 
afterwards of the blows which he has received; or if the like 
misfortune happens to any one in war, or military exercises, 
or mimic contests of which the magistrates enjoin the prac¬ 
tice, whether with or without arms, when he has been 
purified according to the law brought from Delphi relating 
to fhese matters, he shall be innocent. And so in the case 
of physicians : if their patient dies against their will, they 
shall be held guiltless by the law. And if one slay another 
with his own hand, but unintentionally, whether he be un- 



Involuntary homicide and its atonement, 

armed or have some instrument or dart in his hand ; or if he 
kill him by administering food or drink, or by the appli¬ 
cation of fire or cold, or by suffocating him, whether he do 
the deed by his own hand, or by the agency of others, he 
shall be deemed the agent, and shall suffer one of the following 
penalties:—If he kill the slave of another in the belief that 
he is his own, he sliall bear the master of the dead man 
harmless from loss, or shall pay a penalty of twice the value 
of the dead man, which the judges shall assess; but puri¬ 
fications must be used greater and more numerous than 
for those who committed homicide at the games;—what they 
are to be, the interpreters whom the God appoints ' shall be 
authorized to declare. And if a man kills his own slave, 
when he has been purified according to law, he shall be quit 
of the homicide. And if a man kills a freeman uninten¬ 
tionally, he shall undergo the same purification as he did 
who killed the slave. But let him not forget also a tale 
of olden time, which is to this effect:- He who has suffered 
a violent end, wlien newly dead, if he has had the soul of 
a freeman in life, is angry with tlu‘ autlun* of his death ; and 
being himself full of fear and panic by reason of his violent 
end, when he sees his murdercu'walking al^out in his own 
accustomed haunts, he is .stricken with terror and becomes 
disordered, and this disordcu* of hi.s, aided by tlie guilty 
recollection of the other, is communicated by him with 
overwhelming force to the murderer and his deeds. Where¬ 
fore also the murderer must go out of the way of his victim 
for the entire period of a year, and not himself be found in 
any spot which was familiar to him throughout the country. 
And if the dead man be a stranger, the homicide shall he 
166 kept from the country of the strangcu' during a like period. 
If any one voluntarily obeys this law, tlu^ n(‘xt of kin to the 
deceased, seeing all that has happened, shall take pity on him, 
and make peace with him, and show him all gentleness. But 
if any one is disobedient, and eitluu* vtmtures to go to any of 
the temples and sacrifice unpurified, or will not continue in 
exile during the appointed tinu‘, the next of kin to the 
deceased shall proceed against him for murder; and if he 
be convicted, every part of his punishment shall be doubled. 

^ Cp. sii/raj vi. 759. 
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Laws IX, 
Athenian. 


(3) If a 

man kill 
anothur'.s 
slave, he 
must make 
restitution 
to the 
owner; and 
undergo 
purifica¬ 
tion, like 
him 

(4) who kills 
his own 
slave. 

(5) The 
slayer of a 
fre(‘man, 
whether 
citizen or 
stranger, 
must be 
purifuitl and 
avoid the 
ghost of the 
sufferer for 
a year. 


I f ho obeys 
the law he 
shall be 
forgivmi by 
the next of 
kin, or if 
he disobey 
the law the 
next of kin 
shall prose¬ 
cute him 
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Laivs IX, 

Aihknian. 

for innrdor 
or b<* hiin- 
solf prost'- 
cut<‘(l for 
lU'gh'Ct. 

(b) A tiioiic 
who kills a 
slrani^rr 
nuist Ih‘ 
j)Urilirflaiul 
^oiniocxilo 
for a yt'ar ; 
but 

(7) a stran- 
i;or who 
killsaayonr 
shall l>r 

banislictl 
for lift*. 


nnnhridr 
arising Ironi 
passion, if 
praant’di- 
tatrti, is tlio 
shadow of 
tin' volun¬ 
tary ; if un- 
promrdi- 
talcd, 
of the in- 
vuluniary. 


And if the next of kin do not proceed against the perpetrator 
of tlie crime, then the pollution shall he deemed to fall upon 
his own head tluj murdered man will fix the guilt upon his 
kinsman, and he who has a mind to proceed against him 
may comj)td him to he absent from his country during five 
years, according to law. If a strang(‘r unintentionally kill 
a strang<‘r who is dwelling in the city, he who likes shall 
pr<>s(‘CuU‘ the cause according to tlu‘ saim^ rules. If he be 
a metic, let him he ahs(‘nt for a y(*ar, or if he be an entire 
stranger, in addition to tlu' purification, wludlun' he have slain 
a strangtd', or a metic, or a citi/.en, he shall be banished 
for lif(‘ from the country which is in p(.)SS(‘Ssion of our 
laws. And if lu‘ ladurn contrary to law, let the guardians 
of tlu‘ law punish him with death ; and let them hand over 
his property, if In^ havt‘ any, to him who is next of kin to 
th(‘ sufierer. And if he be wrt*cked, and driven on the 
coast against his will, he shall take: up his abud(‘ on the sea- 
shorts wt‘Uing his te<‘t in the st‘a, and watching for an 
opptu'tunity of sailing; hut if he bt' brought by land, and 
is not his own mast(‘r, h‘t tlu* magistrattr whom he first 
comes across in the city, release! him and send him un- 
hanneti over the border. 

If any oni‘ slays a fretunan with his own hand, and the 
deed lx* doiu' in passion, in tht* cast' of such actions we 
must bt'gin by making a distinction. Ftn* a deed is done 
from passitJii either whtm men suddt'niy, and without inten¬ 
tion to kill, Ciubst' the tU^ath of ant)th(u* by blows and the like 
on a momentary impulst', and are sorry for the deed imme- 
diati'ly afterwartis ; or again, wlum after liaving been insulted 
in det'd or word, nu'U pursiu' revengt', and kill a person inten¬ 
tionally, and art' not sorry for tlu* act. And, tlierefore, 
wt.‘ must assunu! that tlu'st! homicititrs art! of two kinds, both 
of tlu'in arising iruni passion, which may be justly said to be 
in a nu*an bt'tween the voluntary and involuntary; at the 8 
sanu* time, tht'y are neitlu'r of them anything more than 
a liktmt'ss or shadow of either, lie who treasures up his 
angrr, and avengt*s himself, not immediately and at the 
nuunent, but with insidious design, and after an interval, 
is like the voluntary; but he w'bo does not treasure up his 
anger, and takes vengeance on the instant, and without malice 



with or without proucditation, 

prepense, approaches to the involuntary; and yet even he is 
not altogether involuntary, but is only tlu' image or shatlovv 
of the involuntary; wherefore about homicides commitU'd in 
hot blood, there is a difficulty in d(‘U‘nnining whether in 
legislating we shall reckon tlumi as voluntary or as partly 
involuntary. The best and truest vi(‘W is to la^gard tlumi re¬ 
spectively as likenesses only of the voluntary and involuntary, 
and to distinguish them accordingly as they art‘ done with or 
without premeditation. And we should make tlu^ penaltii'S 
heavier for those who commit homieidi'with angry ])r(mie(Iita- 
tion, and lighter for those who do not juaaneditate, but smite 
upon the instant; for that wliich is like a greater evil should be 
punished more severely, and that which is like a less evil should 
be punished less severely: this shall lu' th(‘ rule of our laws. 

Cle, Certainly. 

Aih. Let us proceed : —If any oiu^ slays a fr('(‘man with his 
own hand, and tlie d(‘ed lu‘ doiu‘ in a monumt of ang(*r, and 
without premeditation, U't tlu‘ olfeiuhn* suOer in other resjjects 
as the involuntary liomiciilc* would hav<‘ sidfered, and also 
undergo an exile of two years, that lu‘ may learn to scIujoI his 
passions. J3ut he who slays anothm* irom passitjn, ytd with 
premeditation, shall in otlun* n*sju‘ets suller as lh<‘ fornua*; 
and to this shalj be added an exih* of thr<'e inst(‘acl of two 
years,—his punishment is to be Iong<‘r because his passion is 
greater. The manner of tiudr return sliall in* on this wis(*: 
(and here the law has diflieulty in iletenniniug <*xaetly; for 
in some cases the murdt^n*!* who is jiulgi’d liy tin* law to In* 
the worse may really he tin* less cruel, aiitl lu* who is judg(*d 
the less cruel may be really tlu* w<n\s<', and may iiavt* exe¬ 
cuted the murder in a mon* savagt* maniu*!', wlu‘rc*as tlu* 
other may have been g(*ntl(‘r. But in general tin* cl<*gn*t*s of 
guilt will be such as we hav<‘ <U*scriln‘d them. Ofall tlu^st* 
things the guardians of tlu* law must tak<* eogni/.ance) 
When a homicide of t*itlu*r kind lias complt't(*d his t('rm 
of exile, the guardians shall st‘iul tW(*lv(' judges to tlu‘ 
borders of the land ; tlu*st‘ during the interval simll have* 
informed themselvt‘s of tlu* ai*tions ol’ tlu* criminals, and 
they shall judge respt‘eting their jiardon and rect'ption ; 

B68 and the homicides shall abide by their judgment. But if 
after they have returned home, any one of them in a moment 
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J,aws JX, 

A I lll.NtAN, 
ClAAKlAH. 


'rin* fonucr 
kin<l tU*- 

s<*rv<'s a 
hfNivit-r 
pnnisli- 
inciit 


(of 
homicidr 
(lonr in pas¬ 
sion 

(i) If a man 
kills a five- 
man with- 
om pie- 
nuHiitatifin, 
ht* shall he 
(’xihsl lor 
two yrars ; 
(y) if wit)) 
prrmevlita” 
tion, h)f 
thr(’e years. 


'Die return 
of the 
exiles. 


'Die second 
offence. 
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Laws IX. 

(3) If a man 
killbhisown 
slave, he 
shall be 
purified ; 

(4) if an¬ 
other’s, pay 
to the owner 
double his 
value. 


(5)‘The slave 
wlio kills a 
freeman to 
be punished 
with death. 


(6) The 
parent who 
killsaehild 
shall be 
exiled hir 
three years 
and de- 
barriul from 
sharinjL," in 
the family 
rites: 


•SO too 
(7) the hus¬ 
band who 
kills his 
wife or the 
wife who 
kills her 
husband ; 


and (8) the 
brother or 
si.ster who 
kills a 


Homicide unpremeditated but unnatural, 

of anger repeats the deed, let him be an exile, and return no 
more; or if he returns, let him suffer as the stranger was to 
suffer in a similar case. He who kills his own slave shall 
undergo a purification, but if he kills the slave of another in 
anger, he shall pay twice the amount of the loss to his owner. 
And if any homicide is disobedient to the law, and without 
purification pollutes the agora, or the games, or the temples, 
he who pleases may bring to trial the next of kin to the dead 
man for permitting him, and the murderer with him, and may 
compel the one to exact and the other to sufier a double 
amount of lines and purifications; and the accuser shall him¬ 
self receive the fine in accordance with the law. If a slave in 
a fit of passion kills his master, the kindred of the deceased 
man may do with the murderer (provided only they do not 
spare his life) whatewer they please, and they will be pure; 
or if he kills a freeman, who is not his master, the owner 
shall give up the slave* to the relatives of the deceased, and 
they shall be undm' an obligation to put him to death, but 
this may be done in any manner which thc'y please. And if 
(which is a rare occurrence, but does sometimes happen) 
a father or a mother in a moment of passion slays a son or 
daughter hy blow's, or some other violence, the slayer shall 
undergo the same purification as in other cases, and be 
exiled during three years; but when the exile returns the 
wife shall separate from the husband, and the husband from 
the w'ife, and tlu‘y shall never afterwards beget children 
together, or live under the same roof, or partake of the same 
sacred rites with those whom they have: deprived of a child 
or of a brother. And he wdio is impious and disobedient in 
such a case shall be brought to trial for impiety by any one 
wdio pleases. If in a lit of anger a husband kills his wedded 
wife, or the wli'c her husband, the slayer shall undergo the 
.same purification, and the term of exile .shall be three years. 
And wlu‘n he wdio has committed any such crime returns, 
let him have no communication in sacred rites with his 
children, neither let him sit at the same table with them, 
and the father or son who disobeys shall be liable to be 
brought to trial for impiety by any one who pleases. If 
a brother or a sister in a fit of passion kills a brother or 
a sister, they shall undergo purification and exile, as was 
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the case with parents who killed their offspring: they shall 
not come under the same roof, or share in the sacred rites 
of those whom they have deprived of their brethren, or of 
869 their children. And he who is disobedient shall be justly 
liable to the law concerning impiety, which relates to these 
matters. If any one is so violent in his passion against his 
parents, that in the madness of his anger he dares to kill 
one of them, if the murdered person before dying freely 
forgives the murderer, let him undergo the purification which 
is assigned to those who have been guilty of involuntary 
homicide, and do as they do, and he shall be pure. But if 
he be not acquitted, the perpetrator of such a deed shall 
be amenable to many laws;—he shall be amenable to the 
extreme punishments for assault, and impiety, and robbing 
of temples, for he has robbed his parent of life ; and if a 
man could be slain more than once, most justly would he 
who in a fit of passion has slain father or mother, undergo 
many deaths. How can he, whom, alone of all men, even 
in defence of his life, and when about to suffer death at 
the hands of his parents, no law will allow to kill his father 
or his mother who are the authors of his being, and whom the 
legislator will command to endure any extremity rather than 
do this—how can he, I say, lawfully receive any other puni.sh- 
ment ? Let death then be the appointed punishment of him 
who in a fit of passion slays his father or his mother. But if 
brother kills brother in a civil broil, or under oth(U' like cir¬ 
cumstances, if the other has begun, and he only dt'fends 
himself, let him be free from guilt, as he would be if lu^ had 
slain an enemy; and the same rule will apply if a citixen kill 
a citizen, or a stranger a stranger. Or if a strang<'r kill a 
citizen or a citizen a stranger in self-defence^, l(‘t him be 
free from guilt in like manner; and so in the case of a slave 
who has killed a slave; but if a slave have killed a freeman 
in self-defence, let him be subject to the same law a.s he who 
has killed a father; and let the law about the remission of 
penalties in the case of parricide apply equally to every 
other remission. Whenever any sufferer of his own accord 
remits the guilt of homicide to another, under the idea that his 
act was involuntary, let the perpetrator of the deed undergo 
a purification and remain in exile for a year, according to law. 
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The causes of voluntary homicide. 


Laws IX. 

Atiikniam, 

Cr.KINlAS. 


Crimea 
committed 
voluntarily 
and with 
premedita¬ 
tion are diu^ 
to Unvt^ 
causes : — 

(f) avarice: 


(2) ambi¬ 
tion : 


(3) coward¬ 
ly fear. 


Enough has been said of murders violent and involuntary 
and committed in passion : wc have now to speak of volun¬ 
tary crimes done with injustice of every kind and with pre¬ 
meditation; through the infliicnce of pleasures, and desires, 
and jealousies. 

CI(\ Very good. 

yltli. Let us first speak; as far as wc are able, of their 
various kinds. 'The greatest cause of them is lust, which 8 
gets the mastery of the soul maddened by desire; and this 
is most common!}’- found to exist wliere the passion reigns 
which is strongest and most prevalent among the mass of 
mankind : I mcMn where the power of wealth breeds endless 
desires of never-to-be-satisfied acquisition; originating in 
natural dispositi()n, and a miserable want of education. Of 
this want of education, the false.' praise of wealth which is 
bruited about both anumg Hellenes and barbarians is the 
cause; they deem that to be the first of goods which in 
reality is only the third. And in this way they wrong both 
posterity and themseha'S; for nothing can be nobler and 
better than that tlu' truth about wealth should be spoken in 
all states namely; that riclu's are for the sake of the body, as 
the body is for the siikc of the soul. I1iey arc good, and 
wealth is intended by nature to be for the sake of them, and 
is therefore inferior to them both, and third in order of ex¬ 
cellence. This argument teaches us that he who would be 
happy ought not to seek to be rich, or rather he should seek 
to be rich justly and temperat(*ly, and then there would be 
no murdt'rs in state's requiring to be purged away by other 
murders. But now, as I said at first, avarice is the chiefest 
cause and source of tlu' worst trials for voluntary homicide. 
A second cause' is ambition : this creates jealousies, which 
are troublesome companions, above all to the Jealous man 
hims(df, and in a less degree to the chiefs of the state. And 
a third cause is cowardly and unjust fear, which has been the 
occasion of many murders. When a man is doing or has 
done something which he desires that no one should know 
him to be doing or to have done, he will take the life of those 
who are likely to inform of such things, if he have no other 
means of getting rid of them. Let this be said as a prelude 
concerning crimes of violence in general; and I must not 
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Punishments and modes of p7'ocedure. 

omit to mention a tradition which is firmly believed by many, Laws IX. 

and has been received by them from those who arc learned Athenian. 

in the mysteries : they say that such deeds will be punished in xhepunish- 

the world below, and also that when the perpetrators return to mentsofthe 

this world they will pay the natural penalty which is due to vvhen^ 

the sufferer, and end their lives in like manner by the hand men re- 

of another. If he who is about to commit murder believes 

this, and is made by the mere prelude to dread such a penalty, 

there is no need to proceed with the proclamation of the law. 

But if he will not listen, let the following law be declared and The law 

71 registered against him:—Whoever shall wrongfully and of 

design slay with his own hand any of his kinsmen, shall in slayers of 

the first place be deprived of legal privileges; and he shall 

not pollute the temples, or the agora, or the harbours, or any 

other place of meeting, whether he is forbidden of men or 

not; for the law, which represents the whole state, forbids 

him, and always is and will be in the attitude of forbidding 

him. And if a cousin or nearer relative of the deceased, Duties of 

whether on the male or female side, does not prosecute the 

homicide when he ought, and have him proclaimed an outlaw, imci the' 

he shall in the first place be involved in the pollution, and incur p^inishment 
,, 1 /'ll . of him who 

the hatred of the Gods, even as the curse of the law stirs up no^riocts 
the voices of men against him ; and in the second place he 
shall be liable to be prosecuted by any one who is willing to 
inflict retribution on behalf of the dead. And he who would 
avenge a murdershall observe all the precautionary ceremonies 
oflavation, and any others which the God commands in cases 
of this kind. Let him have proclamation made, and then go 
forth and compel the perpetrator to suffer the execution of 
justice according to the law. Now the legislator may easily 
show that these things must be accom[)Iished by prayers and 
sacrifices to certain Gods, who are concerned with the pre¬ 
vention of murders in states. But who these Gods are, and 
what should be the true manner of instituting such trials with 
due regard to religion, the guardians of the law, aided by the 
interpreters, and the prophets, and the God, shall determine, 
and when they have determined let them carry on the prose¬ 
cution at law. The cause shall have the same judges ‘ who 
are appointed to decide in the case of those who plunder 

^ Cp. sttpray 855 C. 
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7Vic^ instigator of n/nrder, 

temples. Let him who is convicted be punished with death, 
and let him not be buried in the country of the murdered 
man, for this would be shamelc'ss as well as impious. But if 
he fly and will not stand his trial, h't him fly for ever ; or, if he 
set foot anywhere on any part of the murdered man’s country, 
let any relation of the deceased, or any other citizen who may 
first happcdi to mec‘t with him, kill him with impunity, or 
bind and deliver him to those among the judges of the case 
who are magistrates, that they may put him to death. And let 
the prosecutor dcduand surety of him whom he prosecutes; 
three sureties sufficient in the opinion of the magistrates who 
try the cause shall be provi<k‘d by him, and they shall under¬ 
take to ])rodiic(? him at tlu‘ trial. But if he be unwilling or 
unable to provide sundies, tlum the magistrates shall take him 
and k('(‘p him in bonds, and ju'oduce him at the day of trial. 

If a man do not commit a murdi'r with his own hand, but 8; 
contrives the (k\ath of another, and is the author of the deed 
in intention and dc'sign, and lu^ camtinues to dwell in the city, 
having his soul not jnire of the guilt of murder, let him be 
tried in tiu' same way, (‘.xia'pt in what rtdates to the sureties; 
and also, if h(‘ b(‘ found guilty, his body after execution may 
havc^ burial in his native land, but in all other respects his 
case shall as tiu' forims'; and whether a stranger shall kill 
a citizen, or a eitiz^m a strangta*, or a slave a slave, there 
shall he no ditk'rence as touching muixkn* by one’s own hand 
or by contrivanc(‘, c*.\C(‘pt in the matter of sureties; and 
th(.\se, as has Ix^mi said, shall ht‘ rc‘quirecl of the actual mur¬ 
derer only, and lu‘ who brings tlu^ accusation shall bind 
tlumi ovi.T at the time. If a slave lx‘ convicted of slaying a 
fn^enian voluntarily, eitlun* by his own hand or by contrivance, 
let the public exi‘cationer tak(^ him in the direction of the 
sepulchn^ to a place whence^ he can see the tomb of the dead 
man, and inflict upon him as many strip(\s as the person who 
caught him orders, and if he survive, let him put him to death. 
And if any one kills a slave who has clone no wrong, because 
he is afraid that he may inform of some base and evil deeds 
of his own, or for any similar reason, in such a case let him 
pay the penalty of murder, as he would have done if he had 
slain a eitizcui. 'riiere are things about which it is terrible 
and unpleasant to legislate, but impossible not to legislate. 
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The pimishmmit of slayer's of kindred. 

If, for example, there should be murders of kinsmen, either Laws IX. 
perpetrated by the hands of kinsmen, or by their contrivance, Athenian. 
voluntary and purely malicious, which most often happen in 
ill-regulated and ili-educated states, and may perhaps occur 
even in a country where a man would not expect to find 
them, we must repeat once more the tale which we narrated 
a little while ago, in the hope that he who hears us will be 
the more disposed to abstain voluntarily on these grounds 
from murders which arc utterly abominable. For the myth, Therctri- 
or saying, or whatever we ought to call it’, has been plainly 
set forth by priests of old ; they have pronounced that the the slayers 
justice which guards and avenges the blood of kindred, kinsmen, 
follows the law of retaliation, and ordains that he who has 
done any murderous act should of necessity suffer that which 
he has done. lie who has slain a father shall himself be 
slain at some time or other by his children,— if a mother, he 
shall of necessity take a woman's nature, and lose his life at 
the hands of his offspring in after ages ; for where the blood 
of a family has been polluted there is no other purification, nor 
can the pollution be washed out until the homicidal soul which 
did the deed has given life for life, and has propitiated and 
873 laid to sleep the wrath of the whole family. These are the 
retributions of Heaven, and by such punishments men should 
be deterred. But if they are not deterred, and any one The earthly 
should be incited by some fatality to deprive his father, or 
mother, or brethren, or children, of life voluntarily and of 
purpose, for him the earthly lawgiver U'gislates as follows;— 

There shall be the same proclamations about outlawry, and 
there shall be the same .sureties which have been enacted in 
the former cases. But in his cast^, if he be convicted, the The pun- 
servants of tin; judges and the magistrates shall slay him at 
• an appointed place without the city where three ways meet, manner of 
and there expose his body naked, and each of the magistrates 
on behalf of the whole city shall take a .stone and cast it upon 
the head of the dead man, and so deliver the city from pollu¬ 
tion; after that, they shall bear him to the borders of the 
land, and cast him forth unbiiried, according to law. And 
what shall he suffer who slays him who of all men, as they 
say, is his own best friend ? I mean the suicide, who de- 

^ C!p. supra, S70 I). 
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Im7VS IX. 

Atiiknian. 

The suicide 
to be buried 
alone in no- 
man's-kind. 


Animals 
which take 
away lif<^ 
to be slain 
and east 
forth. 


Lifeless 
thinijs also 
to be east 
forth. 


When a 
murderi’r is 
\inknown, 
he sliall 
.still he 
trash and 
if after¬ 
wards dis¬ 
covered, he 
shall die. 


'Fhc suicide. 

prives himself by violence of his appointed share of life, not 
because the law of the state requires hiiH; nor yet under the 
compulsion of some painful and inevitable misfortune which 
has come upon him, nor because he has had to suffer from 
irremediable and intolerable shame, but who from sloth or 
want of manliness imposes upon himself an unjust penalty. 
For him, what ceremonies there are to be of purification and 
burial God knows, and about these the next of kin should 
(mquire of the interju'cTers and of the laws thereto relating, 
and do according to tlunr injunctions. They who meet their 
death in this way shall be buried alone, and none shall be 
laid by their side ; th (7 shall ])e buried ingloriously in the 
borders of the twelve portions of the land, in such places as 
are uncultivated and nameless, and no column or inscription 
shall mark placx' of tht‘ir intermt'nt. And if a beast of 
burden or other animal cau.se the death of any one, except in 
tlu‘ ease of anything of that kind hap[)tming to a competitor 
in the ])ul)lio contc‘.sts, the kinsmen of the deceased shall 
]>rosecute tlu‘ slayer for murder, and the wardens of the 
country, such, and so many as the kinsmen appoint, shall try 
the eaus<‘, and let the b(‘ast when condemned be slain by 
llusn, and U^t tlumi cast it beyond the borders. And if any 
lifele.ss thing deprive a man of life, except in the case of a 
thunderbolt or other fatal dart sent from the Gods,—whether 
a man is killed by lif(d(\ss objerts falling upon liim, or by his 8^ 
falling uj)on them, tln^ nearest of kin shall appoint the nearest 
neighbour to be a judg<‘, and thereby accjuit himself and the 
whoh; family of guilt. And lu‘ sliall ca.st forth the guilty 
thing b(‘yond tlu^ borcku*, as has bc'en .said about the animals. 

If a man is found dead, and his murderer be unknown, and 
after a diligent s(‘arch ('annot be d(‘tecU‘d, there shall be the 
same proclamation as in the ju'evitnis cases, and the same 
intenlict on tlur murderer ; and having proc(.‘eded against 
liim, they shall j>rocIaim in the agora by a herald, that he 
who has .slain such and such a person, and has been con¬ 
victed of murder, shall not .stT his foot in the temples, nor at 
all in the country of the murdered man, and if he appears 
and is discoven^d, he shall die, and be cast forth unburied 
beyond the border. I.et this one law then be laid down by 
us about murcU‘r ; and let casc?s of this .sort be so regarded. 
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And now let us say in what cases and under what circum¬ 
stances the murderer is rightly free from guilt: If a man 
catch a thief coming into his house by night to steal, and he 
take and kill him, or if he slay a footpad in self-defence, he 
shall be guiltless. And any one who does violence to a free 
woman or a youth, shall be slain with impunity by the injured 
■ person, or by his or her father or brothers or sons. If a man 
find his wife suffering violence, he may kill the violator, and 
be guiltless in the eye of the law; or if a person kill another 
in warding off death from his father or mother or children or 
brethren or wife who are doing no wrong, he shall assuredly 
be guiltless. 

Thus much as to the nurture and education of the living 
soul of man, having which, he can, and without which, if he 
unfortunately be without them, he cannot live; and also con¬ 
cerning the punishments which are to be inflicted for violent 
deaths, let thus much be enacted. Of the nurture and edu¬ 
cation of the body we have spoken before:, and next in order 
we have to speak of deeds of violence, voluntary and in¬ 
voluntary, which men do to one another; these we will now 
distinguish, as far as we are abl(‘, according to their nature 
and number, and determine what will be the suitable penalties 
of each, and so assign to them their j)n)per place in the series 
of our enactments. The poorest legislator will have no diffi¬ 
culty in determining that wounds and mutilations arising 
out of wounds should follow next in order after deaths. Let 
wounds be divided as homicides were divided into those 
which are involuntary, and which art: given in passion or 
from fear, and those inflicted voluntarily and with prenu^dita- 
tion. Concerning all this, we must make some: such pro¬ 
clamation as the following: Mankind must have laws, and 
875 conform to them, or their life would bt: as bad as that of the 
most savage beast \ And the reason of this is that no man*s 
nature is able to know what is bt‘st for human society; or 
knowing, always able and willing to do what is best. In the 
first place, there is a difficulty in apprehending that the true 
art of politics is concerned, not with private but with public 
good (for public good binds together states, but private only 
distracts them); and that both the public and private good 

‘ C'p. Arist. Pol. i, i, § 15. 
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Mankind not able to dispense 7vith law. 


Laws LX, 
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CuilNJAS. 

Laws ar<; 
nocessary 
hcoausa of 
the selfish¬ 
ness of 
human 
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as well of individuals as of states is greater when the < 
and not the individual is first considered. In the set 
place, although a person knows in the abstract that th 
true, yet if he be pos.sessed of absolute and irrespon 
power, he will never remain firm in his principles or pe 
in regarding the public good as primary in the state, anc 
private' good as secondary. Human nature will be ah 
drawing him into avarice' and selfishness, avoiding pain 
pursuing pkhasure witliout any reason, and will bring t 
to the front, ob.scuring the justt'r and better ; and so wor 
darkness in his soul will at last fill with evils both him 
tlu; whok' city'. For if a man wt're born so divinely g 
that lu' could naturally apprehcuul the truth, he would ! 
no lU'c'd of laws to rule over him^; for there is no Im 
order which is abovt' knowk.'dgt', nor can mind, withoul 
piety, be deemed tlu^ subjt^ct or slave? of any man, but n 
the lord of all. I speak of mind, tnu? and fn'c, and in 
mony with nature. Hut then ihvrc is no such mind anywl 
or at least not much ; and theiad'ort? we must choose law 
<>rd<*r, which are st'cond b('st. 'Flu'se look at things as 
exist for tlu' most part only, and are unable to survc} 
whole? of them. Aiul therefon' 1 have .spoken as I have. 

And now w’e will dett'nnine what penalty he ought to 
or suffer who has hurt or wounded another. Any one 
easily imagine tin? (juestions which have to be asked i 
such cast's: What did he wound, or whom, or hov 
when? for tlu're art' innumerable particulars of this 
which greatly vary from one another. And to allow c< 
of law to determine all tlu'st? things, or not to determine 
of tliem, is alike impossible, 'riu're is one particulars 
tlu'y miLst dt'tt'rmine in ail cn.ses tin? question of fact, 
then, again, that the legislator should not permit the 
d(‘termine what punishment is to be inflicted in any of t 
cast's, but should himself decide about all of them, smz 
great, is next to impossible. 

C/r. Then what is to be the inference? 

yll/t. The inference is, that some things should be k 
courts of law; otlu'rs the legislator must decide for hims 


* Cp. iii. (>()i ; iv. yn L, 713 (', "jiO A. 

C'p. SuUcsnian, 297 A. 
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Hoiv much potvcr nuxy be given to the courts ? 

Ch\ And what ought the legislator to decide, and what 
ought he to leave to the courts of law? 

AfJu I may reply, that in a state in which the courts arc bad 
and mute, because the judges conceal their opinions and decide 
causes clandestinely; or what is worse, when they arc dis¬ 
orderly and noisy, as in a tlieatrc, clapping or hooting in turn 
this or that orator—I say that then there is a very serious evil, 
which affects the whole state. Unfortunate is the necessity 
of having to legislate for such courts, but where the necessity 
exists, the legislator sliould only allow them to ordain the 
penalties for the smallest offences; if the state for which he 
is legislating be of this character, he must take most matters 
into his own hands and speak distinctly. But when a state 
has good courts, and the judges are well trained and scrupu¬ 
lously tested, the determination of the penalties or punish¬ 
ments which shall be inflictt‘d on the guilty may fairly and 
with advantage be left to them. And we are not to be 
blamed for not legislating concerning all that large class of 
matters which judges far worse educated than ours would be 
able to determine, assigning to c'ach offence what is due both 
to the perpetrator and to the sufferer. We believe those for 
whom we are legislating to bt^ best able to judge, and tliere- 
fore to them the greater part may left. At the same time, 
as I have often said\ we should exhibit to the judges, as we 
have done, the outline and form of the punishmemts to he 
inflicted, and then they will not transgres.s the just rule. 
That was an excellent practice, which we observed bcdoix^, 
and which now that we are rc'suming the work of Uigislation, 
may with advantage be n'peated by us. 

Let the enactment about wounding be in the following 
terms: “If any one has a purpose and intention to slay 
another who is not his enemy, and whom the law docs not 
permit him to slay, and he wounds him, but is unable to kill 
877 him, he who had the intent and has wounded him is not to 
be pitied—he deserves no consideration, but should be re¬ 
garded as a murderer and bc‘ tried for murder. Still having 
respect to the fortune which has in a manner favoured him, 
and to the providence which in pity to him and to the wounded 
man saved the one from a fatal blow, and the other from an 

‘ Cp. s/i/nz, V. 734 K ; vi. 770. 
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1)0 punished 
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accursed fate and calamity—as a thank-offering to this deity, 
and in order not to oppose liis will—in such a case the law will 
remit the punishment of death, and only compel the offender 
to emigrate to a neigh])ouring city for the rest of his life, 
where he shall remain in the enjoyment of all his possessions. 
But if he have injured the wounded man, he shall make such 
compensation for the injury as th{‘ court deciding the cause 
shall assess, and the same judges shall decide who would 
have decided if the man had dic'd of his wounds. And if a 
child intentionally wound liis parents, ora servant his master, 
death shall be the penalty. And if a brother or a sister 
intc'ntionally wound a brother or a si.stcr, and is found guilty, 
death shall be the penalty. And if a husband wound a wife, 
or a wife a husband, with intent to kill, let him or her 
undergo pcu'pc'tual exile ; if they have sons or daughters who 
are still ytnmg, tlu' guardians shall take care of their pro- 
pert}'', and have charge of the children as orphans. If their 
sons arc' grown up, they shall bc^ under no obligation to 
support the exiled parent, but tlu'V shall possess the property 
thc'insc'lves. And if he who meads with such a misfortune 
has no children, the kindred of the exiled man to the degree 
of sons of cousins, both on the male' and female side, shall 
meet together, and after taking counsel witli the guardians of 
the law and the' pric'.sts, shall appoint a 5040 th citizen to be 
the heir of the iiouse, considering and reasoning that no 
house of all the 5040 belongs to the inhabitant or to the 
whole family, but is the' public and private property of the 
state. Now the state should seek to have its houses as holy 
and hapi)y as possible. And if any one of the houses be 
unfortunate, and stained with impiety, and the owner leave 
no posterity, but dies unniarrii'd, or married and childless, 
having suffered death as the penalty of murder or some other 
crime committed against the Gods or against his fellow- 
citizens, of which death is the penalty distinctly laid down in 
the law; or if any of the citizens be in perpetual exile, and 
also childless, that lioiise shall first of all be purified and 
undergo expiation according to law; and then let the kins¬ 
men of the house, as we were just now saying, and the 
guardians of the law, meet and consider what family there is 8 : 
in the state which is of the highest repute for virtue and also 
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for good fortune, in which th(‘n‘ are a number ef sons ; from IX, 

that family let them tako <>n<‘ and irUnKhu'e him to the father ajuisian, 
and forefathers of tin* cU^ad man as tiu'ir son, and, Idr the 
sake of the omen, l(-‘t him he called so, that h<* may ]><• the 
continuer of their family, tlu' k(‘(‘p('r of their Insarth, and the 
minister of their sacrt‘d rites with helt<‘r fortune than his 
father had; and wlnai they hav(‘ matlt' tins su}>])li('ation, th<‘y 
shall make him heir aca'ording to law, and tin* ollending 
person they shall l(‘av(‘namel<‘ss ami <diildless and portionless 
when calamities siu’h as th{‘S{‘ overtake him. 

Now the b(>iindari<‘s of some things do not teiieh {>ne Ptmi’li 
another, but tlu'n' is a borderland whieh <'om('s in l>(‘twe('n, ru 

preventing tiunn from totndiing. And W{’ W(na* saying that ilirti'U m 
actions done from passion art' of this nature, and etmu' in 
between the voluntary aiul involuntary. If a person he con¬ 
victed of having inflicted wonmis in a {Mssinn, in the first 
place he shall pay twita* tiu' amotutt <if the injury, if the 
wound be curabh', or, if incurable, f»mr titnes the aimmnt t»f 
the injury; or if tlu' wound he curahlt*, and at tin' same time 
cause great and notaI)Ie tlisgrace to the wouudt'tl person, he 
shall pay fourfold. Ami whenever any tuu* in woumling 
another injures not only the sufferer, htil also the eity, and 
makes him incapable of defending his country against the 
enemy, he, besidc's tin* other pt'iiahit's, shall pay a penalty for 
the loss which tin* stab' has incurn'd. And tlie penalty slutll 
be, that in addition to his own times of servie<', he shall sorve 
on behalf of tlu' disabh’d person, atid shall take his phus’ in 
war; or, if be refuse, lit* shall Ih’ liable ti» fio <sinvi<*tett !)V 
law of refusal to st'vve. Fhe t*ompensation fhi' the* injury, 
whether to ])e twofold or thr<*efok! or fourfold, shall he ii\ed 
by the jiidg('s who convict him. And if', in like manner, a n**'tii 
brother wounds a brother, the parc-nis ami kimirtsi of either 
sex, including the children of cousins, wlidlier on the mah* \snujur>;i 
or female side, shall tneet, ami when they have'jttdged tiu' 
cause, they shall entrust tlu* ass<*ssment of damages to the* 
parents, as is natural; and if tiu' t'sfimato he disputed, tlnm 
the kinsmen on the malt' side' shall ukiIo' tlu' estimate, or if 
they cannot, they shall eommit tlu' matt<T to the guardians tif ot luious 
the law. And when similar charges of wmuuling are’ brought 
by children against their pan-nts, those who an' more than lIXuru- 
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sixty years of age, having children of their own, not adopted, 
shall be required to decide ; and if any one is convicted, they 
shall determine whether he or she ought to die, or suffer 
some other punishment either greater than death, or, at any 
rate, not much less. A kinsman of the offender shall not be 871 
allowed to judge the cause, not even if he be of the age 
which is prescribed by the law. If a slave in a fit of anger 
wound a freeman, the owner of the slave shall give him up 
to the wounded man, who may do as he pleases with him, 
and if he do not give him up he shall himself make good the 
injury. And if any one says that the slave and the wounded 
man are conspiring together, let him argue the point, and if 
he is cast, he shall pay for the wrong three? times over, but if he 
gains his case, the freeman who cons}>irecl with the slave shall 
be liable to an action for kidnapping. And if any one un¬ 
intentionally wounds another he shall simply pay for the 
harm, for no legislator is able to control chance. In such a 
case the judges shall be the same as those who are appointed 
in tlu‘ case of children suing their parents; and they shall 
estimate? th<‘ anunint of thc^ injury. 

All the preceding injurites and every kind of assault are 
deeds of violence; and every man, woman, or child ought to 
consider that the elder has tlu? precedence of the younger in 
honour \ both among th(‘ Gods and al.so among men who 
would live in s(?curity and happiness. Wherefore it is a foul 
thing and hateful to tlie Gods to see an elder man assaulted 
by a younger in the city; and it is reasonable that a young 
man when struck ])y an elder should lightly endure his anger, 
laying up in store for himself a like honour when he is old. 
Let this be the law: -EvTTy one shall reverence his elder 
in word and dt^c'd ; he shall re.spect any one who is twenty 
years older than himself, whether male or f(?ma]c, regarding 
him or lK?r as his father or mother; and he shall abstain 
from laying hands on any one who is of an age to have been 
his father or his mother, out of reverence to the Gods who 
preside over birth ; similarly he shall keep his hands from 
a stranger, whether he be an old inhabitant or newly arrived ; 
he shall not venture to correct .such an one by blows, either 
as the aggressor or in self-defence. If he thinks that some 
* Cp. Kcp. V. 465 A. 
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stranger has struck him out of wantonness or insolence, and 
ought to be punished, he shall take him to the wardens of 
the city, but let him not strike him, that the stranger may be 
kept far away from the possibility of lifting up his hand 
against a citizen, and let the wardens of the city take the 
offender and examine him, not forgetting their duty to the 
God of Strangers, and in case the stranger appears to have 
struck the citizen unjustly, let them inflict upon him as many 
blows with the scourge as he has himself inflicted, and quell 
his presumption. But if he be innocent, they shall threaten 
and rebuke the man who arrested him, and let them both go. 

>8o If a person strikes another of the same age or somewhat older 
than himself, who has no children, whether he be an old man 
who strikes an old man or a young man who strikes a young 
man, let the person struck defend himself in the natural way 
without a weapon and with his hands only. lie who, being 
more than forty ycMrs of age, dares to fight with another, 
whether he be the aggressor or in self-defence, shall be re¬ 
garded as rude and ill-mannered and slavish; * this will be a 
disgraceful punishment, and therefore suitable to him. The 
obedient nature will readily yield to such exhortations, but 
the disobedient, who heeds not the predude, shall have the 
law ready for him If any man smite another who is oldcT 
than himself, either by twenty or by more years, in the first 
place, he who is at hand, not being younger than the com¬ 
batants, nor their equal in age, sliall separate them, or be 
disgraced according to law; but if he be the equal in age of 
the person who is struck or younger, he shall defend the 
person injured as he would a brothtu' or father or still older 
relative. Further, let him who dart^s to smite an elder be 
tried for assault, as I have said, and if he be found guilty, let 
him be imprisoned for a period of not less than a year, or if 
the judges approve of a longer j^eriod, their d(‘cisi(m shall be 
final. But if a stranger or metic smite one who is older by 
twenty years or more, the same law shall hold about the 
bystanders assisting, and lie who is found guilty in such a 
suit, if he be a stranger but not resident, shall be imprisoned 
during a period of two years ; and a metic who disobeys the 
laws shall be imprisoned for three years, unless the court 
assign him a longer term. And let him who was present in 
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any of the.se ca.se.s and did not n.s.si.st according to law be 
piinislu'd, if he he of the high(‘.st clas.s, by paying a line of a 
niina ; or if lie Ih‘ of the second cla.ss, of fifty drachmas ; or if 
of tlu' third cla.ss, by a line of tliirty drachmas ; or if he be 
of tlie fourth class, lyy a line of twenty drachma.s ; and the 
generals and taxiarchs and j>hy]areh.s and liipparchs shall 
form the court in such castes. 

Laws art' partly franunl for the .sakt' of good m(;n, in order 
to instruct them how thtw may live on fricaidl}’- terms with 
<uie anothcu’, and partly idr tlu‘ .sakt' of thos(‘ who refuse to 
be instruct(‘d, whost^ spirit cannot be sub<lu(‘d, or .softened, 
or hindeiaal from plunging into (‘vil. 'Flu^sc* are the persons 
who ('ause th(‘ word to be .s]^ok<ai which I am a])out to utter; 
ftir llu'in llu‘ U'gislator l('gislal(‘s of nec(\ssity, and in the 
hop<‘ that tlunv may b(' nn lU'cd of his laws. He who shall 
dare to lay vioUmt hands upon his fatlun* or mothcT, or any 
still old('r relative, having no lear (dtluu* of th(‘ wrath of the 
Ciods above, or of the ]ninishnu*nts that are .spoktm of in the 88 
world b<dow, but transgn'ssi's in ('onUanpt of ancient and 
universal traditions as though lu‘ wma^ too wi.s(‘ to believe in 
tlnun, re(|uires somt* t'xtiaam^ nu^asun* of prevemtion. Now 
dtsuh is not tlu‘ worst that can happen to men ; far worse 
are the punishnu'iUs whi('h arc^ said to pursue tluan in the 
world 1h‘1ow. Hut although they are most true tale.s, they 
work on siudi souls no pnwention ; for if they had any effect 
ther(‘ would Ix' no slayers of mothta-s, or impiinis hand.s 
liftcal up against panaits ; and thtaadon* the punishments of 
this world which an* inlli('t<’d during lif(‘ ought not in such 
cast's to fall short, if possiblt', of tlu* tt'rrors of the world 
btdow. Let our taiactnu'nt tlum be as follows: If a man 
dare to strikt* his fatlnu' or his inotluu', or tludr fathers or 
motluu's, h<‘ being at tlu' time of .sound mind, then let any 
(uur wlio is at hand tauneto tlu' rt'stnu* as has bet'n already 
.said, and the metic or stranger who comes to tlu' re.scuc shall 
Ix' calltHl to tht‘ lirst place* in tlu* games ; but if he do not 
comt* lx* shall suller the punishnu'iU of i>t‘rpetual exile. He 
who is not a nu'tic, if lu* conu's to tlu* re.scue, .shall have 
prai.sc*, and if he df) not conu*, blanu*. And if a slave come to 
the n*sciu‘, hi him h<* made* fr(*e, but if he do not come to the 
re.sciu*, let him retx'ive lOO strokes of the whip, by order of 
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the wardens of the agora^ if the occurrence take place in the 
agora; or if somewhere in the city beyond the limits of the 
agora, any warden of the city who is in residence shall punish 
him ; or if in the country, then the commanders of the 
wardens of the country \ If those who are near at the time 
be inhabitants of the same place, whether they be youths, or 
men, or women, let them come to the rescue and denounce 
him as the impious one ; and he who does not come to the 
rescue shall fall under the curse of Zeus, the God of kindred 
and of ancestors, according to law. And if any one is 
found guilty of assaulting a parent, let him in the first place 
be for ever banished from the city into the country, and let 
him abstain from the temples ; and if he do not abstain, the 
wardens of the country shall punish him with blows, or in 
any way which they please, and if he return he shall be put 
to death. And if any freeman eat or drink, or have any 
other sort of intercourse with him, or only meeting him have 
voluntarily touched him, he shall not enter into any temple, 
nor into the agora, nor into the city, until he is purified; for 
he should consider that he has become tainted by a curse. 
And if he disobeys the law, and pollutes the city and the 
temples contrary to law, and one of the magistrates sees him 
and does not indict him, when he gives in his account this 
omission shall be a most serious charge. 

>82 If a slave strike a freeman, wheth(,‘r a stranger or a citizen, 
let any one who is i)resent come to the rescue, or pay the 
penalty already mentioned ; and \cX the bystanders bind him, 
and deliver him up to the injured person, and he receiving 
him shall put him in chains, and inflict on him as many 
stripes as he pleases ; but having punished him he must sur¬ 
render him to his master according to law, and not deprive 
him of his property. Let the law be as follows : - 'Fhe slave 
who strikes a freeman, not at the command of the magistrates, 
his owner shall receive bound from th(‘ man whom he has 
stricken, and not release him until the slave has persuaded 
the man whom he has stricken that he ought to be released. 
And let there be the same laws about women in relation to 
women, and about men and women in relation to one 
another. 

^ (m. sii/ra, vi. 760 li. 
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And now having spoken of assaults, let us sum up all acts 88 
of viol(‘nc(‘ under a single law, which shall he as follows :— 
Nt> oiu' shall tak(‘ or carry away any of his neighbour's 
goods, neither shall he use anything which is his neighbour's 
without tht‘ ('onstait of the owner; for these are the offences 
which an; and hav(‘ Inaai, and will ever he, the source of all 
the afort'.said evils, gn‘att;st of tluuu arc excesses and 

insoltmct^s of youth, and are oHences against the greatest 
when tht‘y an^ dont' against religion ; and t?!spccially great 
when in violation of public and holy rit(‘s, or of the partly* 
common riU‘s in whitdi tribes ami phratries share; and in 8^ 
tlu‘ st‘Concl d(‘gr(‘e grc*at wlum tlu‘y an^ committed against 
private rites and st'pulchn^.s, and in the third degree (not to 
repeat the acts formerly numtioned), wlum insults are offered 
to parents; the fourth kind of violence is when any one, 
regardless of tlu; authority of tlu‘ ruhu's, takes or carries 
away or maki^s us(' of anything which Ixdongs to them, not 
having their cons('nt; and tlu‘ fifth kind is when the violation 
of the civil rights of an individual dt‘mands reparation. There 
slnnild 1 h* a ('ommon law (Muhracing all these cases. For we 
hav(‘ alr(‘ady .said in g(‘iu‘ral tt;rms what shall be the punish* 
imuit of sacrilegf*, whetluu* fraudulent or violent, and now we 
have to dc‘termiiu‘ what is to he tiu; punishment of those who 
speak or act insolently toward the Gods. Hut first we must 
give th(‘m an admonition which may he in the following terms: 

No one who in obcdituicc to the laws believed that there 
were Gods, ever intentionally did any unholy act, or uttered 
any unlawful word ; but he wlio did must have supposed one 
of three things, - either that they did not exist,—which is the 
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first possibility, or secondly, that, if they did, they took no Laws X. 
care of man, or thirdly, that they were easily appeased and Athenian, 
turned aside from their purpose by sacrifices and prayers. Cleinias. 

Clc, What shall we say or do to these persons ? 

Ath. My good friend, let us first hear the jests which I 
suspect that they in their superiority will utter against us. 

Ch. What jests? 

Ath. They will make some irreverent speech of this sort:— The im- 
^ 0 inhabitants of Athens, and Sparta, and Cnosus,' they will 

, , V - . , demand 

reply, ‘ in that you speak truly; for some of us deny the very that they 
existence of the Gods, while others, as you say, are of 
opinion that they do not care about us ; and others that they ^ith be- 
are turned from their course by gifts. Now we have a right they 
to claim, as you yourself allowed, in the matter of laws, that aemned. 
before you arc hard upon us and threaten us, you should 
argue with us and convince us ^~you should first attempt to 
teach and persuade us that there are Gods by reasonable 
evidences, and also that they are too good to be unrighteous, 
or to be propitiated, or turned from their course by gifts. 

For when we hear such things said of them by those who arc 
esteemed to be tlu? best of poets, and orators, and prophets, 
and priests, and by innumerable others, the tlmughts of most 
of us are not set upon abstaining from unrighteous acts, but 
upon doing them and atoning for them 'K When lawgivers 
profess that they arc gentle and not stern, we think that they 
should first of all use persuasion to u.s, and show us the ex¬ 
istence of Gods, if not in a better manner than other men, at 
any rate in a truer; and who knows but that we shall hearken 
to you? If then our request is a fair one, please to accept 
our challenge.’ 

Ck, But is there any difficulty in proving the existence of 
the Gods ? 

886 Ath. How would you prove it ? 

Cle. IIow? In the first place, the earth and the sun, and Theex- 
the stars and the universe, and the fair order of the seasons, 
and the division of them into years and months, furnish is proved 
proofs of their existence; and also there is the fact that all 
Hellenes and barbarians believe in them. theuni- 

Ath. I fear, my sweet friend, though I will not say that I 

^ Cp. stipra, iv. 718 foil. '■* Cp. Rep. ii. 364. 
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much regard, the contt'mpt with which the profane will be 
likely to assail us. For you do not understand the nature of 
thedr ctunplaint, and you fancy that they rush into impiety 
only from a love of sensual pleasure, 

Ch\ Why, Stranger, what other n^ason is there? 

Aih. One which you who live in a difTerent atmosphere 
would lU'Vtu' guess. 

etc. What is it ? 

Ath. A V(‘ry grievous sort of ignorance which is imagined 
to be the givat(‘st wisdom. 

Ch\ What ilo you mean ? 

Ath> At Athens thert' are taU‘s preserved in writing which 
tlu^ virtues of your statt‘, as I am informed, refuses to admit, 
'rin^y spe-ak of tlu; Gods in prose as well as verse, and the 
oldcest of tluuu tell of tlu‘ origin of tlu^ heavens and of the 
world, and not far from the beginning of their story they 
proceed to narrat(‘ tin* birtli of the Gods, and how after they 
were born they b(‘haved to ont' another. Whether these 
stories hav(‘ in other ways a good or a bad inHuence, I 
should not like to be stwere upon them, because they are 
ancic'iit; but, looking at tluun with reftuvnee to the duties of 
childnm to tlu'ir panmts, I cannot ])raise them, or think that 
tlu^y are useful, or at all true \ Of the words of the ancients 
I have nothing more to say; and I should wish to say of 
them only what is pleasing to the Gods. But as to our 
younger g(‘neration and their wisdom, 1 cannot let them off 
when thcry do mischief* For do but mark the effect of their 
words: when you and I argue for the existence of the Gods, 
and produce the sun, moon, stars, and earth, claiming for 
tluun a divine being, if w<‘ would listen to the aforesaid 
philosophers wt* should say’*' that tlu^y are earth and stones 
only'*, which can have no care at all of human affairs, 
aiul that all religion is a cooking up of words and a make- 
believe. 

One such teacher, O Stranger, would be bad enough, 
and you imply that there are many of them, which is worse. 

AlJu Well, then; wluit shall we say or do ?"-Shall we 
assume that some one is accusing us among unholy men, 

’ <'l). ii, 

•' C'p. Apology, 26 foil. 
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‘ J'Ve do zvell to be angryt 

Ij who are trying to escape from the effect of our legislation ; and 
that they say of us—How dreadful that you should legislate 
on the supposition that there are Gods ! Shall we make a 
defence of ourselves ? or shall we leave them and return 
to our laws, lest the prelude should become longer than the 
law? For the discourse will certainly extend to great length, 
if we are to treat the impiously disposed as they desire, 
partly demonstrating to them at some length the things of 
which they demand an explanation, partly making them 
afraid or dissatisfied, and then proceed to the requisite 
enactments. 

Cle, Yes, Stranger; but then how often have we repeated 
already that on the present occasion there is no reason why 
brevity should be preferred to length ^; for who is ‘ at our 
heels?’—as the saying goes, and it would be paltry and 
ridiculous to prefer the shorter to the better. It is a matter 
of no small consequence, in some way or other to prove that 
there are Gods, and that they are good, and regard justice 
more than men do. The demonstration of this would be the 
best and noblest prelude of all our laws. And therefore, 
without impatience, and without hurry, let us unreservedly 
consider the whole matter, summoning up all the power of 
persuasion which we possess. 

A(Ii. Seeing you thus in earnest, I would fain offer up a 
prayer that I may succeed : -but I must proceed at once. 
Who can be calm when he is called upon to prove the exist¬ 
ence of the Gods ? Who can avoid hating and abhorring 
the men who are and have been the cause of this argument; 
I speak of those who will not believe the tales which they 
have heard as babes and sucklings from their mothers and 
nurses, repeated by them both in Jest and earnest, like 
charms, who have also heard them in the sacrificial prayers, 
and seen sights accompanying them, - sights and sounds 
delightful to children, -and their parents during the sacrifices 
showing an intense earnestness on behalf of their children 
and of themselves, and with eager interest talking to the 
Gods, and beseeching them, as tliough they were firmly con¬ 
vinced of their existence; who likewise see and hear the 
prostrations and invocations which are made by Hellenes 

^ Op. supra, iv. 7i<j I-: ; ix. 857 8. 
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and barbarians at the rising and setting of the sun and moon, 
in all the vicissitudes of life, not as if they thought that there 
were no God.s, but as if there could be no doubt of their 
existence, and no suspicion of their non-existence ; when 
men, knowing all these things, despise them on no real 
grounds, as would be admittt'd by all who have any particle 88 
of intelligence, and when they force us to say what we are 
now saying, how can any one in gentle tcu'ms remonstrate 
with the like of them, when he has to begin by proving to 
them the very exi.stence of the Gods? Yet the attempt must 
be made ; for it would be unseemly that one half of mankind 
should go mad in their lust of i)leasure, and the other half in 
tlu.'ir indignation at such persons. Our address to these lost 
and perverted natun\s should not be spoken in passion; let 
us suppost^ ourselves to seU^ct sonu^ one of them, and gently 
reason with him, .smotlu‘ring our anger e O my son, we will 
say to him, you an; ytning, and the advance of time will 
make you reverse many of tlu; opinions which you now 
hold. Wait awhile, and do not attempt to judge at present of 
tlu; highest things ; and that is the highest of which you now 
think nothing -to know the Gods rightly and to live accord¬ 
ingly. And in the first place let me indicate to you one 
point which is of great importance, and about which I cannot 
be cleceiv(‘d You and your fri(auls arc not the first who 
have held this opinion about the Gods. There have always 
been persons more or less numerous who have had the same 
disorder. I have known many of them, and can tell you, 
that no t)ne who had taken up in youth this opinion, that the 
Gods do not exist, ever continued in the same until he was 
old ; the two other notions certainly do continue in some 
ca.ses, but not in many; thi; notion, I mean, that the Gods 
exist, hut take no heed of human thing.s, and the other notion 
that they do take lieexl of them, but are easily propitiated 
with sacrifices and prayers. As to the opinion about the 
Gods which may some day become clear to you, I advise you 
to wait and consider if it be true or not; ask of others, and 
above all of the legislator. In the meantime take care that you 
do not olfend against the Gods. For the duty of the legislator 
is and always will be to teach you the truth of these matters. 

CU\ Our address, vStranger, thus far, is excellent. 
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^All thmgs exist by ^latiire^ by chmice, or by art! 

Ath. Quite true, Megillus and Cleinias, but I am afraid 
that we have unconsciously lighted on a strange doctrine. 

Cle, What doctrine do you mean ? 

Ath. The wisest of all doctrines, in the opinion of many. 

Cle. I wish that you would speak plainer. 

Ath. The doctrine that all things do become, have become, 
and will become, some by nature, some by art, and some by 
chance. 

Cle. Is not that true ? 

Ath. Well, philosophers are probably right; at any rate 
,89 we may as well follow in their track, and examine what is the 
meaning of them and their disciples. 

Cle. By all means. 

Ath. They say that the greatest and fairest things are 
the work of nature and of chance, the lesser of art, which, 
receiving from nature the greater and primeval creations, 
moulds and fashions all those lesser works which are 
generally termed artificial, 

Cle. How is that? 

Ath. I will ex})lain my meaning still more clearly. They 
say that fire and water, and earth and air, all exist by 
nature and chance, and none of them by art, and that as to 
the bodies which come next in order,—earth, and sun, and 
moon, and stars,- - they have been crcmUxl by nuians of these 
absolutely inanimate existences, 'rhe elemc‘nts are severally 
moved by chance and some inherent force according to 
certain affinities among thenn of hot with cold, or of dry 
with moist, or of soft with hard, and according to all the 
other accidental admixtures of opposit(\s which have* be(m 
formed by necessity. Aft(‘r this fashi(m and in this manner 
the whole heaven has been created, and all that is in the 
heaven, as well as animals and all plants, and all the seasons 
come from these elements, not by the action of mind, avS they 
say, or of any God, or from art, but as I was saying, by 
nature and chance only. Art sprang up afterwards and out 
of these, mortal and of mortal birth, and produced in play 
certain images and very partial imitations of the truth, having 
an affinity to one another, such as music and painting create 
and their companion arts. And there arc other arts which 
have a serious purpose, and these co-operate with nature, 
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such; for example; as mcdicinc; and husbandry, and gym¬ 
nastic. And they say that politics co-operate with nature, 
but in a less degree, and have nuu-e of art; also that legisla¬ 
tion is entirely a work of art, and is based on assumptions 
which arc not true. 

Cli\ I low do you mean ? 

Ath, In the lir.st place, my dear friend, these people would 
say tlial the Gods exist not by nature, but by art, and by the 
laws of states, which are dilTerent in different places, accord¬ 
ing to tlu‘ agreement of tluxsi: who make them ; and that the 
honoiira!>I(^ is one thing by nature and another thing by law, 
and that tin* principles of justice luive no existence at all in 
nature*, but tliat mankind are always disputing about them 
and alU‘ring th(*m ; and that the altt*rations which arc made 
by art and bylaw have no basis in nature, but are of authority 8c 
for tlu* moment and at tlu* time at which tlu.*y are made,— 
'riu‘s<', my friends, are the sayings of wise men, poets and 
prose* writers, which find a way into tlu; minds of youth. 
'Fhey an* told by them that the luglu^st right is might, and in 
this way tlu! young fall into impieties, undt*r tlu^ idea that the 
Gods an* not siu'h as tlu* law bids them imagine; and lienee 
arise* factions, tlu‘sc; philosopluu's inviting them to lead a true 
life* according to nature*, that is, to live in r(*al dominion over 
others, and not in legal subjection to them h 

Cle, What a dreadful j)icture, Stranger, have you given, 
and how great is tlu* injury which is thus inflicted on young 
men to tlu! ruin both of states and families I 

Aih. dViu*, CU‘inias ; but then what should the lawgiver 
do when this c*vil is of'long standing? should lie only rise up 
in tiu! state* and threatem all mankind, proclaiming that if they 
will not say and think that the Gods are such as the law 
ordains (and this may b(* extc*nded generally to the honour- 
al)l<‘, tlu* just, and to all the highest things, and to all that 
relates to virtue and vice), and if they will not make their 
actions conform to the copy which the law gives them, 
then he who refuses to obey the law sliall die, or suffer 
striptis and bonds, or privation of citizenship, or in some 
cases be punished by loss of property and exile? Should 
he not ratlu‘r, when he is making laws for men, at the same 

' Cp. .pS3. 



The legislator must come to the rescue of the law, 

time infuse the spirit of persuasion into his words, and 
mitigate the severity of them as far as he can ? 

Cle. Why, Stranger, if such persuasion be at all possible, 
then a legislator who has anything in him ought never to 
weary of persuading men ; he ought to leave nothing unsaid 
in support of the ancient opinion that there are Gods, and of 
all those other truths which you were just now mentioning ; 
he ought to support the law and also art, and acknowledge 
that both alike exist by nature, and no less than nature, if 
they are the creations of mind in accordance with right 
reason, as you appear to me to maintain, and I am disposed 
to agree with you in thinking. 

Atlu Yes, my enthusiastic Cleinias; but are not these 
things when spoken to a multitude hard to be understood, 
not to mention that they take up a dismal length of time ? 

Cle. Why, Stranger, shall we, whose patience failed not 
when drinking or music were the themes of discourse, weary 
now of discoursing about the Gods, and about divine things ? 
And the greatest help to rational legislation is that the laws 
891 when once written down are always at rest; they can be put 
to the test at any future time, and therefore, if on first 
hearing they seem difficult, there is no reason for appre¬ 
hension about them, because any man however dull can 
go over them and consider them again and again ; nor if they 
are tedious but useful, is there any reason or religion, as it 
seems to me, in any man refusing to maintain the principles 
of them to the utmost of his power. 

Meg. Stranger, I like what Cleinias is saying. 

AtJi. Yes, Megillus, and we should do as he proposes ; for 
if impious discourses were not scattered, as I may say, 

• throughout the world, there would have ])een no need for 
any vindication of the existence of the Gods -but seeing that 
they are spread far and wide, such arguments arc needed ; 
and who should come to the rescue of the greatest laws, 
when they are being undermined by bad men, but the 
legislator himself? 

Meg. There is no more proper champion of them. 

Ath. Well, then, tell me, Cleinias,—for I must ask you to be 
my partner,—does not he who talks in this way conceive fire 
and water and earth and air to be the first elements of all 
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tliinc^s^? thoj^c ho calls nature, and out of these he supposes 
th{‘ soul to be formed afterwards ; and this is not a mere 
conjt^cturt' of ours about his m(‘aning, but is what he really 
means, 

CI(\ Very true. 

Aih. 11 i(‘n, by I heaven, we have discovered the source of 
this vain opinion of all thost! physical inv(‘Stigators; and I 
would have you (‘xamine tlua'r arguments with the utmost 
can', for tiu'ir imju'ety is a very st'rious matter; they not 
only niak(‘ a bad and mistakt'U us(' of argunu'ut, but they lead 
away tlu' minds of others : that is my opinion of them. 

('Ir. Y<ui an‘ right; but I should like to know how 
tin's haj')])('ns. 

A(!i. I fear that th(‘ arguiru'nt may seem singular. 

('l(\ Do not hesitat(‘, Stranger; I see that you arc afraid 
of such a disc\ission carrying you lawond tlu' limits of legis¬ 
lation. But if tht'H' ])t‘ no otht'r way of showing our agree- 
numt in tlu' Ix-licd* that tluax' aia* Clods, of whom the law is 
said now to approve*, hd us tak<‘ this way, my good sir. 

A 4 ih. 'rht'u I suppost* that I nmst repc'at the singular argu- 
m<mt of those who manufactun* the soul according to their own 
impi(ms notions ; tluw anirm that which is the first cause 
of th<‘ geiu*ration and destruction of all things, to be not first, 
hut last, and that wliitdi is last to lx* first, and hence they 
have* fallen into (’pror about tlx* true natun* of the Gods. 

CIi\ Still I do not und(‘rstand you. 

Ath, Ni'arly all of tlx'm, my frit'uds, st‘em to be ignorant of 
tlu? natuia* and poW(a*of the soul, ('specially in what relates to 
her origin : tlaw do not know that she; is among the first of 
things, and Ix'foia* all bodi(*s, an<l is th(' chief author of their 
cliang(‘s and transpositions. And if this is true, and if the 
sou! is old(‘r than tlu* body, must not the things which 
an* of tlu* souls kindn'd bt* of lU'cc'Ssity prior to those which 
appt'rtain to tlu* body? 

i'l<\ C(‘rtainly. 

Ath, 'llu'n thought and att('ntion and mind and art and 
law will bt* judor to that winch is liard and soft and heavy 
and light; and tlx^ great and primitive works and actions 
will he w'orks of art; tlu'y will be the first, and after them 

‘ < 'p. Tim, -D n. 
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The cross Dig of the river. 

will come nature and works of nature, which however is Laws X. 
a wrong term for men to apply to them; these will follow, and Athenian, 
will be under the government of art and mind. Cleinias. 

Cle. But why is the word ^nature' wrong ? of nature, 

Ath. Because those who use the term mean to say that however, so 
nature is the first creative power ; but if the soul turn out to termed in 
be the primeval element, and not fire or air, then in the 
truest sense and beyond other things the soul may be said to 
exist by nature; and this would be true if you proved that 
the soul is older than the body, but not otherwise. 

Clc. You are quite right. 

Ath. Shall we, then, take this as the next point to which 
our attention should be directed ? 

Cle. By all means. 

Ath. Let us be on our guard lest this most deceptive 
argument with its youthful looks, beguiling us old men, give 
us the slip and make a laughing-stock of us. Who knows 
but we may be aiming at the greater, and fail of attaining the 
lesser? Suppose that we three have to pass a rapid river, The 
and I, being the youngest of the three and experienced 
in rivers, take upon me the duty of making the attempt first undertfike 
by myself; leaving you in safety on the bank, I am to 
examine whether the river is passable by older men like argument 
yourselves, and if such appears to be the case then I 
shall invite you to follow, and my experience will help to 
convey you across; but if the river is impassable by you, then 
there will have been no danger to anybody but myself, ■ 
would not that seem to be a very fair proposal ? I mean 
to say that the argument in prospect is likely to be too 
much for you, out of your depth and beyond your strength, 

S93 and I should be afraid that the stream of my questions might 
create in you who are not in the habit of answering, giddiness 
and confusion of mind, and hence a feeling of unpleasantness 
and unsuitableness might arise. 1 think therefore that I had 
better first ask the questions and then answer them myself 
while you listen in safety; in that way I can carry on the 
argument until 1 have completed the proof that the soul is 
prior to the body. 

Ck. Excellent, Stranger, and I hope that you will do as 
you propose. 
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yVu' (/iverse ?nofio}is of bodies. 

Aih. Come, then, and ifever \vt‘ are to call upon the Gods, 
l(‘t us call upon them now in all std’iousne.ss to come to 
the dcanon.stratitm of their own exi.stence. And so holding 
fa.st to the rope we will venture upon the depths of the 
argunu'ut. When qu(‘stions of this sort are a.skcd of me, 
my saft'st answer would appear to be as follows :—Some 
on(‘ says to me, Strangta*, art' all things at rest and 
nothing in motion, or is the t'xact opposite of this true, 
or are .some things in motion and otlud's at rest?’—To 
this I shall reply that somt‘ things art' in motion and others 
at ri'st. 'And do not things which move move in a place, 
and are not the things which are at rest at n'.st in a place?’ 
C('rtainly. 'And .some move? or rc‘st in one place and some 
in more plact's than oik'? ’ You mean to say, wc shall 
rejoin, that tho.st* things which rest at the centre move in one 
place, just as the circunderc'ucc' goc‘s round of globes which 
are said to b<* at rt'.st? ' Y(‘s.' And we observe that, in 
the' revolution, th<‘ motion which carri<‘s round the larger and 
the h'sser circh* at tiu' same time is proportionally dis- 
trilnitt'd to grtvaUa* and smaller, ami is gn't'iter and smaller in 
a C(*rtain pnq)ortion. Ilert' is a wonder which might be 
thought an impo.ssi])ilitv, that the .sanu' motion should 
itnpart swiftiu'.ss and slowne.ss in due proportion to larger 
and U^.sser circle's. ‘ Very triu'd And when you speak of 
bodies moving in many }>laces, you secmi to me to mean 
tho.se which move' frt>m om* place to another, and sometimes 
have one centre' of motion and sometinu'S more than one 
because they turn upon their axis; and wheiu'ver they meet 
anything, if it 1 h‘ stati(mary, tlu'y an' divided by it; but if 
th('y get in tlu' midst i)etwc‘C‘n bodit'S which are approaching 
and moving towards tlu' same spot from opposite directions, 
they unit(‘ with tlu'in. ' I admit the truth of what you are 
saying/ Also wlum tlu'y unite they grow, and when they are 
divid<'(I they waste away, - that i.s, supposing the constitution 
of each to n'main, or if that fails, then tluTC is a second 
reason of tlu'ir dissolution. 'And when are all things 
created and how?’ Clearly, they are created when .the 8 
first principle rec(‘ives incrc'ase and attains to the second 
dimension, and from this arrivc.s at the one which is 
neighbour to thi.s, and after reaching the third becomes 
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perceptible to sense. Everything \vhich is thus changing ^Laws X. 
and moving is in process of generation ; only when at Athenian, 
rest has it real existence; but when passing into another ^^einias. 
state it is destroyed utterly. Have we not mentioned all (8)destruc- 
motions that there arC; and comprehended them under their 
kinds and numbered them with the exception, my friends, 
of two ? 

Oe. Which are they? 

Aih. Just the two, with which our present enquiry is 
concerned. 

Cle. Speak plainer. 

Aih. I suppose that our enquiry has reference to the soul? 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. Let us assume that there is a motion able to move 
other things, but not to move itself; that is one kind; and 
there is another kind which can move itself as well as other 
things, working in composition and decomposition, by in¬ 
crease and diminution and generation and destruction,—that 
is also one of the many kinds of motion. 

Cle. Granted. 


Ath. And wc will assume that which moves other, and (9) external, 
is changed by other, to be the ninth, and that which changes 
itself and others, and is co-incident with every action and (10) spon- 
every passion, and is the true principle of change and motion 
in all that is,—that we shall be inclined to call the tenth. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And which of these ten motions ought we to prefer as The last is 
being the mightiest and most efficient ? thcTthcr^^ 

etc. I must say that the motion which is able to move itself kinds, 
is ten thousand times superior to all the others h 
Ath. Very good; but may I make one or two corrections 
in what I have been saying? 

Cle. What are they? 


Aih. When I spoke of the tenth sort of motion, that was 
not quite correct. 

Cle. What was the error ? 
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Ath. According to the true order, the tenth was really the 
first in generation and power; then follows the second, 
which was strangely enough termed the ninth by us. 

^ Cp. Tim. 89 A. 
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S0//I or the self-moving po'iocr is 

Cl(\ What do you mean ? 

Alh, 1 nu‘an this: whiai oiic^ thing changes another, and 
that anotluu*, of such will there he any primary changing 
eltuncnt ? I low can a tiling wliicli is miove<i by another ever 
bt‘ the beginning oi" change? Impossihh'. Ikit when the 
self-mov(‘(l change's other, anti that again other, and thus 
thousands upon tt'ns of thousands of bodies are set in 
motion, must not the Ix'ginning of all this motion be the 8c 
change of tlu' st'lf-moving princij>le * ? 

( 7 (\ Very tnu', and I (|uit(' agrt't'. 

^U/l Or, to put th<' tpu'stlon in another way, making 
answer to ourst'lvt's : If, as most of these philosophers 
havt' tilt' audacity to aflirm, all things wt're at rest in one 
mass, whit'h of tlu' ahove-mentioiu'd principles of motion 
would lirst spring up among tlu'in ? 

( 7 (\ C'h'arly tlu' seh-mt>ving ; for tlu're could he no change 
in tiu'in arising out of any {’Xternal c'aust'; the change must 
lirst tak<' place in th(*mselv(‘s. 

Af/t, 'Then w<' must say that st'lf-motion ht'ing the origin 
of all motions, and tlu' lirst which arisi's among things at 
re.st as well as among tilings in motion, is the eldest and 
miglitiest princi{)le of change', and that which is changed by 
another and yc't moves ollu*r is .second. 

r/c. Quilt' tnu*. 

Af/i. At this stage of tin* argument h*t us put a (piestion. 

( 7 e. What c|uestit>n ? 

Af/t. ]f wt‘ wert' to st‘(* this junvt'r t'xisting in any earthy, 
watt'ry, or fu'ry substance, simple or compound —how should 
we (U'seriht* it ? 

( 7 (\ You mt'an to ask whether wc should call such a self- 
moving powt'r lift:? 

AfiL I do, 

( 7 r. Ct'rtainly we .shouhi. 

Af/i, And when we svr soul in anything, must wc not do 
the same must wc* not admit that this is life? 

C 7 r, We must. 

Af/i, And now, I bt'seech you, rent:ct ;-~you would admit 
that we have a thret'fold knowledge of things? 

C/e, What do you mean ? 

^ Op. Phnctlr. 245 D. 
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Ath. I mean that we know the essence; and that we know 
■ the definition of the essence; and the name;—these are the 
three ; and there are two questions which may be raised 
about anything. 

Clc. H ow two ? 

Ath. Sometimes a person may give the name and ask the 
definition; or he may give the definition and ask the name. 
1 may illustrate what 1 mean in this way. 

Civ. How? 

Ath. Number like some other things is capable of being 
divided into equal parts ; when thus divided; number is 
named 'even,’ and the definition of the name ^even' is 
Hmmber divisible into two equal parts'? 

Cle. 'rrue. 

Ath. I mean; that when we are asked about the definition 
and give the name; or when wc arc asked about the name 
and give the definition—in either case; whether we give 
name or definition; we speak of the same thing; calling 
‘even ’ the number which is divided into two equal parts. 

Cle. Quite true. 

Ath. And what is tlie definition of that which is named 
596 ‘ soul' ? Can we conceive of any other than that which has 
been already given - -the motion which can move itself? 

Clc. You mean to say that the essence which is defined 
as the self-moved is the same with that which has the name 
soul ? 

Ath. Yes; and if this is truC; do we still maintain that 
there is anything wanting in the proof that the soul is the 
first origin and moving power of all that is, or has become, 
or will bC; and their contraries, when she has been clearly 
shown to be the source of change and motion in all things ? 

Cle. Certainly not; the soul as being the source of motion, 
has been most satisfactorily shown to be the oldest of all 
things. 

Ath. And is not that motion which is produced in another, 
by reason of another, but never has any self-moving power at 
all; being in truth the change of an inanimate body, to be 
reckoned second, or by any lower number which you may 
prefer ? 

Cle. Exactly. 
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AimNi\N, 

Cm.inias. 


And 

jnior to the 
(Itinliiich of 
body. 


Tho snul 
(or two 
.souls) of 
tho \sot 111 is 
the souri'c 
of y.ood 
and 


nnd ortlors 
nil thing's 
in hoavon 
and earth. 


Pri)}iary motions are ojtlic soul,secondary of the body, 

Adu 'rh(‘n \vc are right, and sjX'ak the nio.st perfect and 
absolute truth, when we say that tlte soul is prior to the body, 
and that th(‘ body is st'cond and eom(‘S afterwards, and is 
born to o])ey tlie soul, which is the rult'r? 

( 1 (\ Nothing can he mort' triu*. 

^UIl Do you reineuihcu' our (dd admission, that if the soul 
was ]>rior to the body th(‘ things of tlu* soul were also prior to 
thoS(‘ of the body? 

('li\ ('ertainly. 

u 4 ih. 'rinm characters and manners, and wishes and reason¬ 
ings, and tnu‘ opinions, and rtdlt'ctions, and recollections are 
prior to hmgth and breadth and dt‘pth and strength of bodies, 
if the soul is prior to the body. 

( 7 r, 'To be sur(‘. 

-d///. In the tu'.xt place, must wt' not (d iU‘Ct\ssity admit that 
tlu* sold is th(‘ cause of good aiul (‘vil, base and honourable, 
just aiui unjust, and <>f all otlun* opposites, if wc suppose her 
to he tin* c*ause of all things? 

( 7 r. Wv must. 

Afh. Ami as the soul ordt'rs and inhabits all things that 
move*, however moving, must we not say that she orders 
also the heavens? 

( 7 (\ Ofcoursi*. 

Afh, (hie st)ul or mort* ? Mon* than on<*—I will answer 
for you ; at any rati*, we must not supjmst* that there arc less 
than two one the author of good, and the other of evil. 

( 7 (\ Very true. 

^////. Vi's, V{‘ry true ; the .soul th(‘n dirt'cts all things in 
lu*aven, and earth, and si'a by her m(»vem<*nts, and these are 
descriiu'd by the terms will, considi'ration, attention, 8< 
deliberatiim, opinion true and false, joy and sorrow, con- 
liilent'e. ft*ar, hatred, lovi*, and othm* primary motions akin 
to these ; which again receive tlu* s<*condary motions of 
corporeal suhstanct's, and guide all things to growth and 
decay, to composition and decomposition, and to the qualities 
which accompany them, such as heat and cold, heaviness 
and lightni'ss, hariliu*ss and softni'ss, blackness and white- 
ni*ss, hitt(‘nu*.ss and sweetness, and all tho.se other qualities 
which the soul uses, herself a goddess, when truly receiving 
the divine mind she disciplines all things" rightly to their 
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happiness ;■ but when she is the companion of folly, she does 
the very contrary of all this. Shall we assume so much, or 
do we still entertain doubts ? 

CIc. There is no room at all for doubt. 

Aih. Shall we say then that it is the soul which controls 
heaven and earth, and the whole world ? —that it is a 
principle of wisdom and virtue, or a principle which has 
neither wisdom nor virtue ? Suppose that wc make answer 
as follows : — 

Cle. How would you answer? 

AUl If, niy friend, we say that the whole path and move¬ 
ment of heaven, and of all that is therein, is by nature akin 
to the movement and revolution and calculation of mind, and 
proceeds by kindred laws, then, as is plain, wc must say that 
the best soul takes care of the world and guides it along the 
good path. 

Clc. True. 

Afh, But if the world moves wildly and irregularly, then 
the evil soul guides it. 

Clc, True again. 

Ath, Of what nature is the movement of mind?—To this 
question it is not easy to give an intelligent answer ; and 
therefore I ought to assist you in framing one. 

Cfc, Very good. 

Aih, Then let us not answer as if we would look straight 
at the sun, making ourselves darkness at midday’,—I mean 
as if wc were under the impression that wc could see with 
mortal eyes, or know adequately the nature of mind ; it will 
be safer to look at the image only. 

Cle, What do you mean ? 

Aih, Let us select of the ten motions the one which mind 
chiefly resembles; this I will bring to your recollection, and 
will then make the answer on behalf of us all. 

Cle, That will be excellent. 

Afh, You will surely remember our saying that all things 
were either at rest or in motion ? 

Cle, I do. 

Ath, And that of things in motion some were moving in 
58 one place, and others in more than one ? 

^ Q]). Rep. vii. 515. 


La7vs A\ 
Athijnian, 

CUilNIAS. 


Is the world 
governed 
by the 
better of 
the two 
souls ? 


Yes ; -for 
its motion 
is akin to 
that of 
mind, which 
is circukir. 
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JM7CS X. 

Aiii^sian, 

Cl.»;JNtAK. 


'I h»* n 
lur intiiiuu 
is tin* 
m<nii»n of 

M*nsr!t’ss» 
nr^'S .lutl 


Xhv soul 
or uiind 
cm rifs 
round the 
whole; • 
does it 
curry ruuml 
each of tile 
heavenly 
bodies ? 
t.Uie 
bun? 


yV/i' h'or/cf IS i^uitkd / m ' ///(' lu'sl sou/. 

Hr. \vs. 

.'Itli. Of ihvsr twn kiiuis of nndioii, that which moves in 
one phire must movi’ ah«»ut a centre like j^lohes made in 
a latlu', and is most entirely akin and similar to the circular 
movemiuU of mind. 

( 7 r. What do you mean 

rlf/i. In savinu; that both mind .tml the motion which is in 
one plat'e move in the same am! llk<’ manner, in and ah<»ut 
the sam<‘, and in relati(*n to tlu' same, ami at'cordin^ to orte 
proportion and order, and are Iik<‘ the moti<»n oi a globe, 
W(‘ invenlt tl a fair image, which iioc-s no tliscn tlit to our 
ingenuity, 

C /f'. It dot s Us grt at er< dit. 

dtfh. And the imditm ttf iht' t»iher sort which is not after 
the same manner, mtr in the same. ahmit the samt% 
m»r in relaiitm iht' same, mu* in t»ne place, nor in ordm*, 
nor aecortiing tt> any nde vr proptution, may he said to he 
akin to senseh*ssm ss ami tolly f 

( 7 t\ 'That is nu»st true. 

A'lfli. Then, after what has luam saitl, there is no difficulty 
in distinctly stating, that since stud cairies all tlungs nnmd, 
('ith<*r the ht'st stall or the contrary must of necessity carry 
rounti and tualer and arrange the re^volution <»f the heavcm 

f 7 c. And judging from what has been said, Stranger, there 
would he imjnety in asscu'ting that any hut the most perfect 
soul or souls curries round the In avens. 

yU/t. Ytm have unclerstiuul my meaning right well^ (‘leinias, 
and now let me ask y(m amitlnu' tpiestion, 

( 7 r. What an* you going Uj ask ? 

Alh, If the soul carries round tlu* sun ami imum, and 
the other stars, docs she m>t carry rouiul each imlividual 
of them ? 

( 7 r. ('ertainiy. 

dttli. 'Then of one of tluan lc*t us speak, and the same 
argunumt will apply to all. 

( 7 r. Which will you take? 

ylfh. Kvery om* sees the body of the sun, but no one 
secs his soul, nor the stud of any otlu*r ho<iy living or <lead ; 
and yet thtua* i.s great reason to ht‘liev(* that this nature, 
unperceived by any of our senses, is curumfused around 



^-/// arc full of (lodsl 

them all, but is percoived by mind ; and tlu'ndbn* by mind 
and reflection only l(‘t us apprelumd tlu^ following point. 

Ch\ What is that ? 

Atlu If th(‘ seul carries round the sun, vv(‘ shall not bc‘ far 
wrong in supposing one of three alU‘rnativt*s. 

Clc. What aiv they? 

AtJu ICitluu" tlu' soul which moves th(‘ sun this way and 
that, U‘sides within the circular and visible laxly, Iik(‘ tlu^ 
soul which carri<‘s us about every way; or tht' soul provid<\s 
599 herself with an (‘Xternal body of fire or air, as s(mi<' aflinn, 
and violently propels body by body; or thirdly, she is with¬ 
out such a body, but guides tlu‘ sun by some <‘Xtraordinary 
and wond(‘rful j^owtu*. 

Clc, Yes, certainly; tlu' soul can only ordm* all things 
in one' of these^ thn'e ways. 

Aih, And this soul of tiu' sun, which is therefore* I)e'tt<*r 
than the sun, wlu'the'r taking the* sun about in a chariot 
to give; light to men, or acting from without, or in what¬ 
ever way, ought by rvrvy man to lx* dt'enneel a (lod b 

(Vc, Ye‘s, by eve*ry man who has the lt*ast particle* of semse*. 

A///. Anel of the* stars too, aiul of the* me>on. and of* the* ye'ars 
and months and st*asons, must we not say in like* manner, 
that since a soul or se>uls having e've*ry sort e>f exe{'ll('ne't‘ are* 
the cause's of all of the'in, those* souls are* (hxls, whe*the*r 
they are* living bc*ings and re'side* in hoeiie’S, anel in this way 
order the whole hemven, or whatever be tlu* platn* anel mexh* 
of their existence*; and will any one* wlu^ admits all this 
venture te) tU'uy that all things are* full e>f (hxls? 

C/c, No one', Stranger, would he* such a madman. 

A///. And nenv, M<*gillus anel Cleinias, hi us e)lTer t<*rms to 
him whe) has hithenlo denie?d the* existe’nex* of the (h>els, anel 
leave him. 

C/c, What te*rms ? 

A//l ICithe*r he shall teach us that we* weme wrong in saying 
that the soul is the original of all things, and arguing ae:cord- 
ingly; or, if he* be ne)t able to say anything belter, tlu*n he 
must yield to us and live fe)r the remainder of hi.s life in the 
belief that there arc Gods, Let us see, then, whe‘tlu‘r wc 
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t'p. w/ht, xli (;b 6 , 967 . 
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Laws 
A rm NiAN, 

Cl.KlNlAM. 

To ihosr 
who be¬ 
lieve that 
the (rods 
exist, hilt 
take no 
heed (>r 
man, we 
say - 
• Ytni feel 
that yon ;u*(' 
the kindo'd 
of thidJods, 

an<l >«n 
cannot 1 h*- 
lieve lliat 
the iii- 
jusliet* of 
this woild 
is to be 
ascribed to 
tliein. 


Wc will 
justify the 
ways of 
God to you. 


The Gods 
are }>er- 
fectly good: 


r/iC scco^id ('/ass ()/' ujdndii'rrrs, 

have said enough or n«>t enough to tho,s(' who deny that 
there are Clods. 

( 7 (\ C^nlainly^ quite enough, Stranger. 

A/h, Then to tlunn \V(‘ will say n<» tnon*. And lunv we iwc. 
to address him who,believing that there are (buls, believes also 
that they takt‘ no heed of human aOairs : To him we say, 

() thou bt‘st of men, in ludieving that there are (lods you an* 
led by some aninity to them, wlnh'h attraets you towards your 
kindix'd and makes you hommr aiul believe* in them. But 
tlu! hu'tunes of evil an<i unrighteous imm in juavate as well as 
public life, whi<‘h, though not really liappy, are wrongly 
counti'd happy in the judgnumt of men, amt are eelehrated 
both by po<*ts and pros?* wrilcu's ' tlu'se draw y<m asith* 
from your natural piety. IhuTaps you have s{’en impious 9< 
mtm gnnving old and leaving tluar (*hildr< ids ehihlren in 
high oflices, and their jirosperity siiakt^s yemr laitli you have 
known or Iu*anl or htu'n yourself an ewewitness of many 
monstrous impieties, and have* h(*held im*n \>y such eriminal 
nu'ans from small beginnings attaining to snv<*reignty and 
tlu* pinnaelc of greatiu'ss ; and etmsidtuang all tiu'st* things 
you do not like to accuse* the* (Ituls (»f them, because tluw arc 
your r(‘lativt*s; and so fnmi soim* want of rras«>ning power, 
and also from an unwiUingm‘ss to find fault with them, you 
have come to hc'litwt* that they exist indee*d, hut have no 
thought or cart* of luunan things. Now, tliat your pn*s(‘nt 
evil t)pinion may not grow tt) still great»*r impiety, and that 
we may if jmssibk* ust* argtnnenls which may i*«uijurt* away 
the evil ht*forc it arrives, we* will add another argument to 
that originally addresst*d to him who utterly denietl the 
existt*n('e of tlu* (iotls. And dt> ynu, Megillus ami ('h*inias, 
an.swt*r for tlu* young man as yem clid hefu'e ; and if any im* 
pctliment conu‘s in our way, I will lake* the wiuul out td* 
your mouths, and carry you ov(*r the rivt‘r as I tlid just now. 

C 7 (\ Vvvy good ; do as you say, and wt* will help you 
as well as wc can. 

Afh. 'rhere will probably I)e no dilliculty in proving to Iiim 
that the Gods care about the small as well as about the gn*at. 
For he was present and heard what was saiil, that they arc 


('p K<*p. ii. A. 



The Gods, being' vir/nous, cannot be indolent. 

perfectly good, and that the care of all things is most entirely 
natural to theinh 

etc. No doubt he Iieard that. 

Aih. Let us consider tog(^thcr in the next place* what wc* 
mean by this virtue which we ascribe to them. Siua^ly 
we should say that to be temperate and to possess mind 
belongs to virtue, and the contrary to vice ? 

Ch\ Certainly. 

Aili. Yes; and courage is a part of virtue, and cowaialice 
of vice ? 

Ch\ 'rrue. 

Ath. And the one is honoural>le, and the other dishonour¬ 
able ? 

Ch\ 'To b(‘ sure. 

jiiih. And tlu^ one, like otlun* im‘aner things, is a human 
quality, but the Ciods have no ])art in anything of the sort ? 
Ch\ That again is what t‘V('rybody will admit. 

Aik. Hut dt) we imagine candessiU‘ss aiul itlh^ness aiul 
luxury to I)e virtues? What do you think ? 
etc. Decidedly not. 

Aik. d'Iu‘y rank under the opposite* class? 
etc. Yes. 

901 Ath. And their oppusite.s, therefore, woultl fall under the 
oj>posiU‘ class ? 
etc. Y(vs. 

Ath. Hut are we to suj^pose that oiU‘ who poss(‘ss<‘s all 
tlu'.se good qualities will be luxurious and luanlless ami idh*, 
like those whom the poet compands to stingless drones ? 
etc. And the comparison is a most just one. 

Ath. Surely (}od must not be supposed to hav<* a imture 
which lie 11 imself hates ? In* who dar<\s to say this sort 
of thing must not be toleratc‘d for a monu*nt. 
etc. Of course not. How could IL* havt‘? 

Ath. Should we not on any principle be entindy mistaken 
in praising any oru* who has some* special busint*.ss entrustt*d 
to him, if he have* a mind which tak<*s can* of grt'at matters 
and no care of small oiu's ? RdU'ct; he who acts in this 
way, whether he be God or man, must act from om* of twt) 
principles. 

‘ ep, f^Hpra. n. 
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Jaiw!; X. 

AtlJFNtAN, 

Ot.KtNIAS, 


\V<' and 
nnr iulvcr- 
surirs ulik<* 
atlniit Uiai 
tht' C'i(uls 
si‘e ;u»<l 
know all 
thin^^s ; 
that they 
have all 
power; 


ant! tliat 
tijey are 
good and 
perfect. 

'rhey can¬ 
not there¬ 
fore nefflect 
small mat¬ 
ters from 

ullcncHS ; 


but either 
they think 
them tin¬ 
worthy of 
regard, 
or are 
ignorant;— 


]J they neglect ns, it is not from indolence, 

etc, Whdt ar(‘th(‘y ? 

Alh. ICiiht'r he must lliink that tlu’ nr^li’rt of th<’ small 
mattt'rs is of no ronsc({Urnn’ to tlu’ wht>l(% nr il‘ hr knnws 
that they an* nf cnnsr(|Urnrr, anti lu* lU’i^Irris tljrm, his 
nrf^lrct must lu* attrihutrd tn ramlrssnrss anti imlnlrm^r. Is 
th(‘rr any oIIku' way in which his nrgha't t*an h<* rxplaint‘ti ? 
I'or snr(‘]y, whrn it is impnssihlr fhr him In tak<‘ rare nfalh 
hr is not nr^ligrnt if hr fails In attrml tn thrsc* things grrat 
or small, which a (hal <»r snim* infrri»>r bring miglu lx* 
wanting in slrrngth t»r capacity In manage ? 

Cli\ C'rrtainly md. 

Aih, Nnw, tlu'ib Irt us t'xamim* tin* nhrnih‘rs, wlm htdh 
alike tavnft'.ss that there are <intls, hut with a tlilVnreiu'e, the 
nne saying that they may ht' appeasetl, ami the nther that 
tlu‘yhave nnt'an* nf small matters : th(*re an* three nftis and 
two of’ th<‘m, am! we will say tn them, In the first place, you 
both ackntiwletlgt* that the<itKis hear atni sot* ami km»w all 
things, and tliat mdhing can escape them which is mattt*r of 
senst* ami knowhalgt*: tlti vnu atlmit this ? 

r/c. Yes. 

Aih, And do you atlmit also that they havt* all power which 
mortals and immortals can have 

CJi\ I'hey will, t>f cntirse, atlmit tins also. 

Aih, And surely wt* three ami they two five in all have 
acknowledged that tluw an* gontl ami perfect ? 

Vie. Assun‘(lly, 

Aih, Bub if they are such ns we <*nm*eiv(* them tf> h<*, can 
we possibly .suppose* that they ever act in the spirit of careless¬ 
ness and indolenct*? Ftn* in us inactivity is the chihl of 
cowardice*, and <*are!e‘ssncss of inactivity ami indtilejua*. 

Vie, Most true*. 

Aih, 'riien not from inactivity and cart'lessness is any (lod 
ever nt*glige*nt; for then* is no cowardice* in theitn 

Vie, 'riiat is very true. 

Aih, 'Fhem the alU‘rnative which remains is, that if the* (bids 9 
neglect the* lighter aiul lesse'r conce'rns of the universe*, tlu*y 
ne‘glect them bercausc they know that th(*y ought not to care 
about such matte.‘rs what other alternative* is there but the 
opposite of their kmwing ? 

Ch, There is none*. 



IVe are their property and they innst care for us, 

Aih. And, O most excellent and best of men, do I under¬ 
stand you to mean that they are careless because they are 
ignorant, and do not know that they ought to take care, or 
that they know, and yet like the meanest sort of men, knowing 
the better, choose the worse because they are overcome by 
pleasures and pains ? 

Clc, Impossible. 

AtJi, Do not all human things partake of the nature of soul ? 
And is not man the most religious of all animals ^ ? 

Cle. That is not to be denied. 

Aih, And we acknowledge that all mortal creatures are the 
property of the Gods, to whom also the whole of heaven 
belongs “ ? 

Cle, Certainly. 

Ath, And, therefore, whether a person says that these 
things are to the Gods great or small—in either case it 
would not be natural for the Gods who own us, and who arc 
the most careful and the best of owners, to neglect us.^— 
There is also a further consideration. 

Clc. What is it? 

Ath, Sensation and power arc in an inverse ratio to each 
other in respect to their ease and difficulty. 

Cle. What do you mean ? 

Aih. I mean that there is greater difficulty in seeing and 
hearing the small than the great, but more facility in moving 
and controlling and taking care of small and unimportant 
things than of their opposites, 

Cle, Far more. 

Ath. Suppose the case of a physician who is willing and 
able to cure some living thing as a whole,- how will the 
whole fare at his hands if he takes care only of the greater 
and neglects the parts which are lesser ? 

Cle. Decidedly not well. 

Ath. No better would be the result with pilots or generals, 
or householders or statesmen, or any other such class, if they 
neglected the small and regarded only the great;- as the 
builders say, the larger stones do not lie well without the 
lesser. 

Cle. Of course not. 

^ Cp. Tim. 42 A. * Cp. Phaedo 62. 

VOL. V. u 
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Laws X. 

Athknian, 

CuciNlAS, 

they cannot 
he igno¬ 
rant, and 
they will 
not know¬ 
ingly n(;g- 
Icct man 
who is their 
possession. 


Small 
things 
hanler to 
he seen, 
hut more 
easily man- 
agtid than 
groat. 

The jiliysi- 
cian, the 
pilot, the 
general, 
ike,, take 
curt; of 
small things 
as well an 
groat: will 
the all-wise 
God neglect 
them ? 
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Laws X. 
Atheniaw, 

ClIj'JNIAS. 


Words of 
consola¬ 
tion 


Let the 
youth re¬ 
member 
that God 
created him 
for the 
whole, not 
the whole 
for the sake 
of him. 


The scheme of Providence 

Ath, Let us not, then, deem God inferior to human work¬ 
men, who, in proportion to their skill, finish and pt^rfect their 
works, small as well as great, by one and the same art; or 9c 
that God, the wisest of beings, who is both willing and able 
to take care, is like a lazy good-for-nothing, or a coward, who 
turns his back upon labour and gives no thought to smaller 
and easier matters, but to the gn'ater only. 

Ck\ Never, Stranger, let us admit a supposition about the 
Gods which is both impious and false. 

Ath. I think that we have now argiu'd (uiough with him 
who delights to accuse the Gods of negU^ct. 

Oe. Yes. 

Aih. lie has been forced to acknowh^dgc' that he is in error, 
but he still seems to me to need som(‘ words of consolation. 

Cle. What consolation will you otter him ? 

Afh. Let us say to the youth :—Yhc ruh'r of the universe 
has ordered all things with a view to the c‘xcell(m('(* and 
preservation of the whole, and each ]'>art, as far as may be, 
has an action and passion appropriatt^ to it. Over these, 
down to the Ic^ast fraction of tludu, ministers have bc^en 
appointed to preside, who have wrought out tlu'ir pcndection 
with infinitesimal ('xactness. And one of tiu'st' portions of 
the universe is thine own, unhappy man, which, however 
little, contributes to the whole; and you do not seem to be 
aware that this and every other cn'ation is for tlu' sake of the 
whole, and in order that the life of the whole may blesscid ; 
and that you are created for the sake of the wliolt', and not 
the whole for the sake of you. For evt'ry physician and 
every skilled artist does all things for the sake of the whole, 
directing his effort towards the common good, executing the 
part for the sake of the whole, and not the whole for sake 
of the part. And you arc annoyed because you arc ignorant 
how what is best for you happens to you and to the universe, 
as far as the laws of the common creation admit. Now, as 
the soul combining first with one body and then with another 
undergoes all sorts of changes, cither of lierself, or through 
the influence of another soul, all that remains to the player of 
the game is that he should shift the pieces ; sending the 
better nature to the better place, and the worse to the worse, 
and so assigning to them their proper portion. 



ordains the victory of good. 

Cle. In what way do you mean ? 

Ath. In a way which may be supposed to make the care of 
all things easy to the Gods. If any one were to form or 
fashion all things without any regard to the whole if, for 
example, he formed a living element of water out of lire, 
instead of forming many things out of one or one out of 
)04 many in regular order attaining to a first or second or third 
birththe transmutation would have been infinite; but 
now the ruler of the world has a wonderfully easy task. 

Cle. How so ? 

Ath. I will explain :—When the king saw that our actions 
had life, and that there was much virtue in them and much 
vice, and that the soul and body, although not, like the Gods 
of popular opinion, eternal, yet having once come into exist¬ 
ence, were indestructible (for if either of them had b(?(m 
destroyed, there would have been no generation of living 
beings); and when he observed that the good of the soul was 
ever by nature designed to profit men, and the evil to harm 
them—he, seeing all this, contrived so to place each of the 
parts that their position might in the easiest and best manner 
procure the victory of good and the defeat of evil in the whole. 
And he contrived a general plan by which a thing of a certain 
nature found a certain seat and room. But the formation 
of qualities he left to the wills of individuals. For every one 
of us is made pretty much what he is by the bent of his 
desires and the nature of his soul. 

Cle. Yes, that is probably true. 

Ath. Then all things which have a soul change, and pos¬ 
sess in themselves a principle of change, and in changing 
move according to law and to the order of destiny: natures 
which have undergone a lesser change move less and on the 
earth's surface, but those which have suffered more change 
and have become more criminal sink into the abyss, that 
is to say, into Hades and other places in the world below, 
of which the very names terrify men, and which they picture 
to themselves as in a dream, both while alive and when 
released from the body. And whenever the soul receives 
more of good or evil from her own energy and the strong 

^ Reading irphs rh ^ Cp. Timacus 42 li, C. 

^ Reading ToO iroidv. 
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' If I climb up into heaven, or do7vn into the abyss! 

influence of others —when she has communion with divine 
virtue and becomes divine, slie is carrit'd into anotluu* and 
better place, whicli is ptudect in ht)lincss ; hut wluui sh<* has 
communion with evil, then she also changes place of her 
life. 

‘ 7 'his is the justice of the (lods who inhabit < Uynipus h’ 

O youth or young man, who fancy that ytni nve m^gh'ctt^d by 
the Gods, know that if you Ih'couk' wt>rse you shall go to the 
worse souls, or if hetttu* to llu‘ hettt'r, an<I in evt'vy succession 
of life and death you will do and sidVer wliat like* may fitly 
suffer at the hands of lik(*. d'his is tlu* justice of Iu‘av<‘n, 9c 
which neitiu'r you nor any other unfortunat<‘ will eve‘r glory 
in (‘Scaping, and which tin* ordaining powtu's have* specially 
ordained ; take good luudi th(‘rt‘of, for it will lx* sure to take 
heed of you. If you say: 1 am small and will en‘(‘p into 
the depths of the earth, or I am high and will fly u]> to 
heaven, you are not so snudl (»r so high hut that you shall 
pay tht^ fitting penalty, eitlu‘r hen* or in tiu* world h(‘low or 
in sonu* still more* savag(‘place whith<‘r you shall Ik* conveyc'd. 
This is also tlu* (*xplanation of tlu* fat<* of thos<‘ whom you 
saw, who had doiu.* unholy aiul cwil dt‘<‘ds, and from small 
beginnings had grown gn*at, and you fancii'd that from l)e‘ing 
misorahle they had b(*conu* haj>py; and in their actions, as 
in a mirror, you s(*t‘nu*d to see* tlu* universal n(*glect of the 
Gods, not knowing how they make all things work together 
and contribute to the great whole. And thinkest thou, bold 
man, that thon needest not to know this?—-lu* who knows it 
not can never form any true id(‘a of tlu* happiiu'ss orunhaj^pi- 
ncss of life or hold any rational diseourst* rt‘speeting (*itlu‘r. 

If CIcinias and this our reverend company succeed in proving 
to you that you know not what you say of tlu* (hxls, then 
will God help you ; but should you desire to lu'ar more, 
listen to what we say to the third oppoiu'iit, if you have 
any understanding whatsoever. lu>r I think that w<* have 
sufficiently proved the existence of the Gods, and that they 
care for men :— The other notion tliat thc*y are appeased by 
the wicked, and take gifts, is what we must not concede to 
any one, and what every man should disprove to the utmost 
of his power. 


^ Horn. Odyss. xlx, 43. 



The conflict of good and cviL 

Clc, Very good; let us do as you say. 

Aih. Well, then, by the Gods themselves I conjure you 
to tell me,—if they are to be propitiated, how are they to 
be propitiated ? Who are they, and what is their nature ? 
Must they not be at least rulers who have to order un¬ 
ceasingly the whole heaven ? 

Cle, True. 

Afh. And to what earthly rulers can they be compared, or 
who to them? How in the less can we find an image of the 
greater? Are they charioteers of contending pairs of steeds, 
or pilots of vessels? Perhaps they might be compared to 
the generals of armies, or they might be likened to physicians 
o6 providing against the diseases which make war upon the 
body, or to husbandmen observing anxiously the effects of 
the seasons on the growth of plants; or perhaps to shepherds 
of flocks. For as we acknowledge the world to be full of 
many goods and also of evils, and of more evils than goods, 
there is, as we affirm, an immortal conflict going on among 
us, which requires marvellous watchfulness; and in that con¬ 
flict the Gods and demigods are our allies, and we are their 
property. Injustice and insolence and folly are the destruc¬ 
tion of us, and justice and temperance and wisdom are our 
salvation; and the place of these latter is in the life of 
the Gods, although some vestige of them may occasionally be 
discerned among mankind. But upon this earth we know 
that there dwell souls possessing an unjust spirit\ who 
may be compared to brute animals, which fawn upon thiur 
keepers, whether dogs or shepherds, or the best and most 
perfect masters; for they in like manner, as the voita^s of the 
wicked declare, prevail by flattery and prayers and incanta¬ 
tions, and are allowed to make their gains with impunit3\ 
And this sin, which is termed dishonesty, is an evil of the 
same kind as what is termed disease in living bodies or 
pestilence in years or seasons of the year, and in cities and 
governments has another name, which is injustice. 

Cle. Quite true. 

Ath. What else can he say who declares that the Gods are 
always lenient to the doers of unjust acts, if they divide the 
spoil with them ? As if wolves were to toss a portion of 

^ Reading A^yua, 
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their prey to tht' <lo^s, aiul they, niollilietl by tlu- suffeTH’d 
them to tear the flocksb Must not he who maintains that 
the Gods can be propitiated argue thus? 

CIt\ Precisely so. 

Aih. And to which of tin* aboveumaitioned classes of 
guardians wouUl any man compare the (tods without ab¬ 
surdity? Will he say that they arc* like pilots, who arc^ 
themselves turned away from tludr duty hy * libations of wiiu' 
and the savour of fat/ and at last ovt'rlurn both ship and 
sailors ? 

Cl(\ Assuredly not. 

^UIl And surtdy tlu*y art‘ not like (‘hartt*te(*rs who an* 
hribtHi to giv<' up tlie vietory to other chariots ^ 

Clt\ 'Fhat Would h(‘ a h'arl'ul imagt* of the (»ods. 

Ath. Nor are they like generals, or physicians, or hushamb 
men, or slu'pherds ; and no one would (’ompare tluau to dogs 
who have Ixien silc‘iua*d by wolves. 

( 7 r. A thing not to he spokem of, 

Ath. And an* not all the (tods tin* clueh'St of all guardians, <jc 
and do th(‘y not guard our higlu'st int<’rests ? 

CYr. Y(‘s ; the chieft'st, 

Aih. And siiall we say that those* who guard our noblest 
inU*rests, and arc the* In'st of guardians, an* iiderieu' in virtue 
to dogs, and tf) men even t>f motleratt* excelh tua*, who wtuild 
nevt'r betray justice for the sake* of gifts which unjust nu*n 
impiously oflt'i* them ? 

Ch\ Certainly not; nor is such a notion to In* e*n<lure<i, and 
he who holds this opinit>n may In* fairly singU*d out and 
characterized as of all impious men the wickeeh st anti most 
impious. 

Aih. Tlu*n art* the three asst*rtions^—that tlu* (huks exist, 
and that they take care of men, and that tliey can ru*ver be 
p(*rsuaded to do injustice, now .suflicieully demtmstratt*d ? 
May we say that they are ? 

Cle. You have our entire assent to your words. 

Ath. I have spoken with vehemence because 1 am zealous 
against evil men; and I will tell you, dear Gleinias, W'hy I 
am so. I would not have the wicked think that, having the 
superiority in argument, they may do as they please and act 
* Cp. Kcp. ii. 365 K 



The three kinds of impiety developed into six, 

according to their various imaginations about the Gods; and 
this zeal has led me to speak too vehemently; but if we have 
at all succeeded in persuading the men to hate themselves 
and love their opposites, the prelude of our laws al^oiit 
impiety will not have been spoken in vain. 

Clc. So let us hope; and even if we have failed, the style 
of our argument will not discredit the lawgiver. 

Ath, After the prelude shall follow a discourse, which 
will be the interpreter of the law; this shall proclaim to all 
impious persons that they must depart from their ways and 
go over to the pious. And to those who disobey, lot the law 
about impiety be as follows:—If a man is guilty of any 
impiety in word or deed, anyone who happens to be present 
shall give information to the magistrates, in aid of the law; 
and let the magistrates who first receive the information 
bring him before the appointed court according to the law; 
and if a magistrate, after receiving information, refuses to 
act, he shall be tried for impiety at the instance of any om* 
who is willing to vindicate the laws ; and if any one be cast, 
the court shall estimate the punishment of each act of im})iety; 
o8 and let all such criminals be imprisoned. There shall be 
three prisons in the state : the first of them is to be the 
common prison in the neighbourhood of the agora for the 
safe-keeping of the generality of offenders ; another is to be 
in the neighbourhood of the nocturnal council \ and is to be 
called the ^ House of Reformation'; another, to be situated in 
some wild and desolate region in the centre of the country, 
shall be called by some name expressive of retribution. Now, 
men fall into impiety from three causes, which have been 
already mentioned, and from each of these causes arise two 
sorts of impiety, in all six, which are worth di.stinguishing, and 
should not all have the same punishment. For he who does 
not believe in the Gods, and yet has a righteous nature, 
hates the wicked and dislikes and refuses to do injustice, and 
avoids unrighteous men, and loves tlic rightcou.s. But tlu^y 
who besides believing that the world is devoid of Gods 
are intemperate, and have at the same time good memories 
and quick wits, arc worse; although both of them are un¬ 
believers, much less injury is done by the one than by the 
^ Cp. infra^ xii. 951, 961. 
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The penalties of impiety, 

other. The one may talk loosely about the Gods and about 
sacrifices and oaths, and perhaps ]>y laui^hing at otlua' men 
he may make them like himsclfi if he hv not punished. But 
the other who holds the same opinions and is ralU‘d a clever 
man, is full of stratagem and deceit men of this class dt'al in 
prophecy and juggler}^ of all kinds, and out of their ranks 
sometimes come tyrants and dtduagogiu's and gtmt'rals and 
hierophants of private mysteric^s and th(‘ Sophists, as tlu'yare 
termed, with their ingenious devices. an* many kinds 

of unbelievers, but two only for \vln)ni legislation is r(*quired ; 
one the hypocritical sorb whos<‘ crime is desc'rving ol cU^ath 
many times over, while the otlu*r needs onl}^ bonds and 
admonition. In like maniau' also the notion that tlu* (xods 
take no thought of men produces two otlu*!* sorts of crimes, 
and the notion that they may b(‘ proj)iliat<‘d produce's two 
more. Assuming these divisions, I<*t thost* who have bt^('n 
made what they are only from want of understanding, and 
not from malice or an evil natun*, be placaai by the judge in 
the IIoiLse of Reformation, jind ordt'rc'd to sufier imprison¬ 
ment during a period of not l(‘ss than fivt* years. And in 
the meantime let them have no int(*rcours(' with the other 
citizens, exc(‘pt with memb(*rs of tin* nocturnal t'ouncil, and 
with them let them converse with a vi(‘W to tin* improvtmient 
of their soul’s health. And w^lum tlu* tinu* of tlu*ir imprison¬ 
ment has expired, if any of them bt* of sound mind U*t him be 
restored to sane company, but if not, and iflu* In* eond(‘mnc‘d 
a second time, let him be punished with death. As to that 
class of monstrous natures who not only beli<‘ve that there 
are no Gods, or that they are negligent, or to bt* propitiattnl, 
but in contempt of mankind conjun^ tlu? souls of the living^ 
and say that they can conjure the d(‘ad and promise* to charm 
the Gods with sacrifices and prayers, and will uttt'rly ewer- 
throw individuals and whole houses and .stat(‘s for the sake 
of money—let him who is guilty of any of th(‘se tilings be 
condemned by the court to be bound according to law in the 
prison which is in the centre of tlu? land, and let no freeman 
ever approach him, but let him r(?ceive the rations of food 
appointed by the guardians of the law from the liands of the 
public slaves ; and when he is dead l<‘t him be cast beyond 
^ Cp. Rep. ii. 



The superstitions of zvonicn and of zueak and evil men. 

the borders unburied, and if any freeinan assist in burying 
him, let him pay the penalty of impiety to any one who is 
willing to bring a suit against him. But if he heaves behind 
him children who are fit to be citizens, let tlu‘ guardians of 
orphans take care of them, just as they w^ould of any other 
orphans, from the day on which their father is convicted. 

In all these cases there should be one law, which will niak<* 
men in general less liable to transgress in word or deed, and 
less foolish, because they will not be allowed to practise' 
religious rites contrary to law. And let this be the simph* form 
of the law:—No man wshall have sacred rites in a juavate 
house. When he would sacrifice, let him go to the temph'S 
and hand over his offerings to tine priests and lu'it'stesses, 
who see to the sancity of sucli things, and let him pray himsc'lf, 
and let any one who pleases join with him in prayer. Hu' 
reason of this is as follows Gods and temples are tK>t t'asily 
instituted, and to establisli them rightly is the work of a 
mighty intellect. And women especially, and men too, wlu'n 
they are sick or in danger, or in any sort of difiiculty, or 
again on their receiving any good fortune, have a way of 
10 consecrating the occasion, vowing sacrifict's, and j^romising 
shrines to Gods, demigods, and sons of Gods; and when 
they are awakened by terrible apparitions and drt'ams or 
remember visions, they find in altars and tcunpU's th<‘ rmnedies 
of them, and will fill every house and villagt' with them, 
placing them in the open air, or wh(‘rev<'r tiuy may have had 
such visions; and with a view to all these cas<*s we slmuld 
obey the law. The law has also n'garcl to tlu' impious, and 
would not have them fancy that by the s<'cret performance <»f 
these actions—by raising temples and hy building altars in 
private houses, they can propitiate tin* God s<’cn*tly with 
sacrifices and prayers, while they are really multiplying thtn'r 
crimes infinitely, bringing guilt from heaven upon thmnstdves, 
and also upon those who ptTmit tlumi, and who are better 
men than they arc ; and the conseqiumee is that the wholt' 
state reaps the fruit of their impiety, which, in a ct'rtain sense*, 
is deserved. Assuredly (iod will not blame tlu* h'gislator, 
who will enact the following law: No one shall possess 
shrines of the Gods in private houses, and he who is found 
to possess them, and perform any sacred rites not publiidy 
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Religious rites to be prohibited in private houses. 

authorized;—supposing the offender to he some man or woman 
who is not guilty of any other great and impious crinu^;—shall 
be informed against by him who is acquainted with the fact, 
which shall be announced by him to the guardians of the 
law; and let them issue orders that he or she shall carry away 
their private rites to the public tempU's, and if they do not 
persuade them, let them inflict a penalty on them until they 
comply. And if a person be proven guilty of impiety, not 
merely from childisli levity, but such as grown-up men may be 
guilty of; whether he have sacrifiea^d publicly or privately to 
any Gods, let him be punished witli death, for his sacrifice 
is impure. Whether the deed has bec?n done in earnest, or 
only from childish levity, let the guardians of the law deter¬ 
mine, before they bring the matter into court and j>rosecute 
the offender for impiety. 



BOOK XI. 


913 In the next place, dealings between man and man require 
to be suitably regulated. The principle of them is very 
simple;—Thou shalt not, if thou canst help, touch that which 
is mine, or remove the least thing which belongs to me without 
my consent; and may I be of a sound mind, and do to others 
as I would that they should do to me. First, let us speak of 
treasure-trove:—May I never pray the Gods to find the hidden 
treasure, which another has laid up for himself and his family, 
he not being one of my ancestors, nor lift, if I should find, 
such a treasure. And may I never have any dealings with 
those who are called diviners, and who in any way or manner 
counsel me to take up the deposit entrusted to the earth, for 
I should not gain so much in the increase of my possessions, 
if I take up the prize, as I should grow in justice and virtue 
of soul, if I abstain; and this will be a better possession to 
me than the other in a better part of myself; for the posses¬ 
sion of justice in the soul is preferable to the possession of 
wealth. And of many things it is well said,— 'Move not the 
immovables,’ and this may be regarded as one of them. And 
we shall do well to believe the common tradition which says, 
that such deeds prevent a man from having a family. Now 
as to him who is careless about having children and regardless 
of the legislator, taking up that which neither he deposited, 
nor any ancestor of his, without the consent of the depositor, 
violating the simplest and noblest of laws which was the 
enactment of no mean man 'Take not up that which was 
not laid down by thee,’—of him, I say, who despises these 
two legislators, and takes up, not some small matter which 
he has not deposited, but perhaps a great heap of treasure, 
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what he eiight to stifler at the liaocis of tho (hhIs, G(k 1 only 
knows; but 1 would havt' tho iirst ja’r.snn who mm-s Iiiin go 
and U‘ll the wardens of the city, if thr oeeurr<'n<‘e Itas taken 
placti in the eity, or if the txanirrt'nre has taken plaee in tin* 
agora he shall tt‘II tin* wardens of the agora, or if in the 
country lu* shall tell the wardens of the country and their 
connnaiuh'rs h Wluai information has herm received tin* city 
shall st'iul to Delphi, and, whatever llie (»od answ<*rs about 91 
th(‘ niont'V and the remover of the niimev, that the city shall 
do in ol)(‘diem'(' to tlu' oraide ; the informer, if he he a fre('- 
man, shall liavt' the honour of doing rightly, and he wlio 
informs not, the dishonour of doing wrongly; and if In* ])i* a 
slave who gives information, let him he freed, as he ought to 
lx*, by the stall*, which sliall givi* his master the price of him; 
hut if In* do not inform In* shall he punishei! with tleath. 
Ni‘xt in order sliall ft>llow a similar law, which shall apply 
(*(|ually to matters great and small: If a man happi’us to 
leave* behind him some part of his property, win ther inten¬ 
tionally or unintc'itlioiially, let him who may conn* upon the 
left property sutler it to remain, refh’Cting that such things 
are un<h*r tin* proti'Ction of tin* (loddess <*f ways, and arc 
dcdicaU‘d to lu‘r i>y tin* law. But if any om* <l<’ht*s tin* law, 
and takes tin* ])ropt*rty home with him, let him, if tin* thing is 
of little worth, and tin* man who takt*s it a slave, ht* Ijeaten 
with many strip(‘s hy him who meets him, being a person of 
not l<*ss than thirty years of age. Or if he lx* a fre<*man, in 
addition to being tlioughl a nn*an person am! a dc-spiser of the 
law.s, k*t him ])ay tt*n tinH*s the vahn* of the lr<*asurt* which he 
has nnnx'd to the l<*aver. And if suitn* tun* accuses anotlu-r 
of having anything whitii belongs to him, wlu*th(*r little or 
much, and tlu* other admits that hi* has this thing, hut <lt‘nii\s 
that the property in dispute belongs to the other, if the 
property he regi.stered with tin* magislraU*s acconiing to law, 
the claimant shall summon tlu* possessor, who shall bring it 
before the magistrates; and when it is hrouglu into court, if 
it be registered in the jmblic registers, iu whit'h of tlie 
litigants it belonged, let hitn take it and go his way. Or if 
the property be regi.stered as belonging to some one who is 
not present, whoever will offer .sufficient surety on behalf of 
* Ci>- vi. 760. 



Laws about runaway slaves and about freedmcn. 

the absent person that he will give it up to him, shall take 
it away as the representative of the other. But if the property 
which is deposited be not registered with the magistrates, let 
it remain until the time of trial with three of tlie eldest of 
the magistrates; and if it be an animal which is di'posited, 
then he who loses the suit shall pay the magistrates for its 
keep, and they shall determine the cause within tlin^o days. 

Any one who is of sound mind may arrest his own slave, 
and do with him whatever he will of such things as are law¬ 
ful ; and he may arrest the runaway slave of any of his 
friends or kindred with a view to his safe-keeping. And 
if any one takes away him who is being carried oil' as a 
slave, intending to liberate him, he who is carrying him olT 
shall let him go; but he wlio takes him away shall give 
three sufficient sureties; and if he give them, and not without 
giving them, he may take him away, but if he take him away 
after any other manner he shall be deenunl guilty of vioUmcc', 
and being convicted shall pay as a penalty double the amount 
•IS of the damages claimed to him who has been ck'prived of the 
slave. Any man may also carry off a freedinan, if he do not 
pay respect or sufficient respect to him who freed him. Now 
the respect shall be, that the frec?dman go three times in the 
month to the hearth of the person who freed him, and oiler 
to do whatever he ought, so far as he can ; and lu‘ shall 
agree to make such a marriagi^ as his fornu'r master ap¬ 
proves. He shall not he permitted to have' more* propt'rty 
than he who gave him liberty, and wliat mon^ he has slnall 
belong to his master. The freedinan shall not remain in tln^ 
state more than twenty years, but likij othm* fondgners^ shall 
go away, taking his entire property with him, unh^ss lu* has 
the consent of the magistrates and of his fonmu' master to 
remain. If a freedinan or any other strangtu* has a pro[U‘rty 
greater than the census of the third clas.s, at the expiration of 
thirty days from the day on win'ch this conu\s to pas.s, he 
shall take that whicli is his and go his way, and in this case he 
shall not be allowed to remain any longer by the magistrates. 
And if any one disobeys this regulation, and is brought 
into court and convicted, he shall be punished with death, 
and his property shall be confiscated. Suits about these 
^ Cp. stipra, viti. 850. 
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matters shall take place before the trilx's, unhvss the plaintiff 
and defendant have got rid of tip' aenisation (‘ilht'r ixdbrc 
their neighbours or before* judges chosen ]>y tlu*ni. If a 
man lay claim to any animal or anything else* wliich lie 
declares to btj his, h‘t the poss(‘s.sor refer to tht? .s(‘ller or to 
some honest and trustworthy ])t‘rson, who has given, or in 
some legitimate* way madt* ovt‘r the property to him ; if he he 
a citizen or a nudic, sojourning in tlie (*ity, within tliirty days, 
or, if the prop(‘rty hav<* h{'(‘n (h^livenn! to liiin by a strang(‘r, 
within livt* months, of whit'h the midtih* immlh sliall incluth^ 
the summer solsticeWhen goods art* (‘.Kt'hanged hy st*lling 
and buying, a man shall deliv(‘r tlumi, and ret'eivc* tin* price 
of tlu*m, at a jdact* in tlie agora, and have dom* with 

tile mattt‘r; hut he siiall not buy or s<*ll anywhen* i'lst*, nor 
giv(* cr<*dit. And if in any otlu'r manner or in any other 
plac(‘ thenr h(* an t‘xchang<* of tun* thing for another, and the 
sell(‘r giv(* crc'dit to tin* man who buys from him, he must 
do this on tin* und(*rstainling that the law gives no protertion 
in cas('s of things sold not in aecordaiu'e with tlu'Si* n*gula- 
tions-. Again, as to contributions, any man who likes may go 
about coIU‘Cting contrilnitions as a friend among fritanls, hut if 
any diffcrt'iua* aristas about the collection, he is to act (m the 
undtTstanding that tin* law gives no prottriion in such cases. 
He who s(*lls anything ahovt* the valut* of filty tirnehmasQi 
shall be r<*quire<l to n*main in the city f<»r ten days, and the 
purchaser shall he inrornu*d <jf tin* house* of tin* sell(*r, with a 
view to the sort of charge's which are* apt to arise* in such 
cases, and the restitutions wdiich tin* law allows. And Ic*t 
legal restitution bt* on this wise : If a man sells a slavt* who 
is in a consumption, or who has tin* disease* of tin* stone*, or 
of strangury, or cpiU'psy, orsonn* other tedious and incurable 
disorder of body or mind, which is not disetumibh* to the 
ordinary man, if tin* purchast'r he a physician or train(*r, he 
shall have no right of n*stitution ; nor shall tln‘n* lx* any 
right of restitution if the sell(*r has told tin? truth lieforehand 
to the buyer. But if a skilhnl person si’lls to anoth(*r who is 
not skilled, let the buyer appeal for rt*stitution within six 
months, except in the case of (qn'U^psy, and th(*n the appeal 
may be made within a year. The cause shall he determined 
' Cp. tti/m, xii. 952 K. ('p. xit/^ra, viii, S49 K. 
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by such physicians as tlic parties may agree to choose ; and 
the defendant, if he lose the suit, shall pay double the price 
at which h(' sold. If a private person sell to another private 
person, he shall have the right of restitution, and the decision 
shall be given as Ixdbre, but the defendant, if he be cast, shall 
only pay back the price of the slave. If a person sells a 
homicide to anotluT, and they both know of the fact, let 
there be no n*stitution in such a case, but if he do not know 
of the fact, then^ shall be a right of restitution, whenever the 
buyer makt\s tlu' discovery; and the decision shall rest with 
the five youngi'st guardians of the law, and if the decision be 
that the stallin' was cognisant of the fact, he shall purify the 
house of tlu‘ inirchaser, according to the law of the in¬ 
terpreters, and shall p«ay l)ack three times the purchase- 
money. 

If a man exchangt'S tdtluT money for money, or anything 
whatever for anything (dse, eitluT with or without life, let 
him give and n*c<u\’(' them genuine^ and unadulterated, in 
accorclanc(^ with tlu‘ law. And let us have a prelude about 
all this sort of roguery, like tlu^ pr(dud(‘S of our other laws. 
Every man sltoidd n'gard adultcu*ation as of one and the 
sam<^ class with falst^hood ami (h'cedt, concerning which the 
many art‘ too fond of saying that at proper times and places 
the practice' may often b(‘ right. But they leave the occasion, 
and th<' wlum, and the wluuay nndefined and unsettled, and 
from this want of (lefinib'nt'ss in their language they do a 
great deal of harm to th('mstdv(\s and to otlu'rs. Now a legis¬ 
lator ought not to Wixvc tiu' maltm* und(‘t(‘rmined ; he ought 
to prescribe somt' limit, gn^aUu* or l(‘ss. Let this ])e 

the rule prescribt‘d : -No one sliall call the Gods to witness, 
when ht' says or do(^s anything false or (h'ceitful or dis¬ 
honest, unl(Nss h(‘ wouUl hv tlu‘ most hat(dul of mankind to 
917 them. And h(^ is most hatedul to them who takes a false 
oath, and pays no h<‘(‘d to tlic Gods; and in the next degree, 
he who t(‘lls a falscdiood in the presence of his superiors. 
Now better nuMi are tlu^ superiors of worse men, and in 
general elders are th<" suptudors of the young; wherefore 
also parents are the superiors of their offspring, and men ot 
women and children, and rulers of their subjects ; for all 
men ought to revenume any one who is in any position of 
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authority, and especially those who are in statt^ ofliccjs. And 
this is the reason why I havt‘ .spoktni of tliese matters. For 
every one who is guilty of adulteration in the agora tells 
a falseliood, and deet'ives, and wh<‘n lu* invokt's the Gods, 
according to the customs and cautions of tht‘ wardens of tlu^ 
agora, he does hut swear without any rt'Spect for (k)d or 
man. Certainly, it is an (‘xctdlent rule not lightly to defile 
the names of the Gods, after tin* fashion of men in g(‘neral, 
who care little a])out pi(‘ty and purity in their religious 
actions. Hut if a man will not conform to this rule, let tlu‘ 
law he as follows : I hr who stdls anything in the agora shall 
not ask two ju'iees for that which h(‘ s(‘I!s, but Iu‘ .shall ask 
one pric(%and if h<‘ do not obtain this, ht^ shall tak(‘ away his 
goods; and on that day lie shall not vahu' tluun c‘itlu‘r at 
mort'or l(*.ss; and thenr shall bc‘ no praising of any goods, 
or oath tak(‘n aiiout tlumi. If a i)er.son di.soheys this com¬ 
mand, any citi/.tsi who is pn'sent, not ht‘ing le.ss than thirty 
yc'ars of ag<‘, may with im])unity chastise' and heat the .sw<'arer, 
but if instead of oluying tlnr laws he takes no lu'ed, he shall 
bt‘ liable to tin' eharg<r of having IxAraytsl tlu'm. If a man scdls 
any adulterattal g<xuls and will m>t obey thest' rt'gulations, he 
who knows and can prove the fact, anti does prov(' it in the 
presence of tlu' magistrat(‘s, if lu' be a slav<‘ or a metic, .shall 
have the adulterated goo<ls ; hut if lur hv a citizen, and do not 
pursue the charge, he shall In* calU'd a rogiu', and det'un'd 
to have ro]>bed tlic (»ods of the agora ; or if lu* proves the 
charge, he shall dedicate tlu* goods to tin* (iods of tin* agora. 
He who i.s proved to have .sold any adulterat('d good.s, in 
addition to losing the goods themst'Ives, sliall be ln*aten with 
stripe.s, a stripe for a drachma, according tt) tlie price' of the 
goods; and the Inrrald shall proclaim in the agora tlu* oifence 
for which he is going to be beaten, I'lie w'ardtms of the 
agora and the guardians of the law shall obtain information 
from experienced persons about the roguerit's and adultera¬ 
tions of the sellers, and .shall write up wimt the seller ought 
and ought not to do in each case; ainl let them inscribe 
their laws on a column in front of the court of the wardens 
of the agora, that they may be clear instructors of those who 
have business in the agora. Enough hn.s been said in what 
has preceded about the warden.s of the city, and if anything 
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seems to be wanting, let them communicate with the guardians 
of the law, and write down the omission, and place on a 
column in the court of the wardens of the city the primary 
and secondary regulations which are laid down for them 
about their office. 

After the practices of adulteration naturally follow the prac¬ 
tices of retail trade. Concerning these, we will first of all give 
a word of counsel and reason, and the law shall come after¬ 
wards. Retail trade in a city is not by nature intended to do 
any harm, but quite the C(')ntrary; for is not he a benefactor 
who reduces the inequalities and incommensurabilities of 
goods to equality and common measure? And this is what 
the power of money accoinjdishes, and the merchant may be 
said to be appointed for this purpose. The hireling and the 
tavern-keeper, and many other occupations, some of them 
more and others le.ss seemly-all alike have this object;— 
they seek to satisfy our needs and equalize our possessions’. 
Let us then endeavour to .see what has brought retail trade 
into ill-odour, and whertdn h\‘s the dishonour and unseem¬ 
liness of it, in order that if not entirely, we may yet 
partially, cure the evil by U^gi.slation. 'fo efiect this is no 
easy matter, and re([uires a great d(‘al of virtue. 

Ck\ What do you iiumn ? 

Aih, Dear Cleinias, the cla.ss of men is small—they must 
have been rarely gilU^d by nature, and trained by education, 
—who, when assailed by want.s and desires, arc able to 
hold out and observe? moderation, and when they might make 
a great deal of money are sober in tlunr wi.shes, and prefer a 
moderate to a large gain. lUit tlu? ma.ss of mankind arc the 
very opposite : their desires are unbounded, and when they 
might gain in moderation they prefer gains without limit; 
wherefore all that ladates tt) rtdail trade, and merchandise, 
and the keeping of taverns, is dcaiouneed and numbered among 
dishonourable things. For if what 1 tru.st may never be and 
will not be, we were to compel, if I may venture to say a 
ridiculous thing, the best men evt'rywhere to keep taverns 
for a time, or carry on retail trade, or do anything of that 
sort; or if, in consequence of some fate or necessity, the best 
women were compelled to follow similar callings, then wc 

’ C'p. Ariiit. I\> 1 . i. 9, §§ i~ii. 
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should know how agreeable and pleasant all these things are; 
and if all such occupations were managed on incorrupt prin¬ 
ciples; they would be honoured as we honour a mother or a 
nurse. But now that a man goes to desert places and builds 
houses which can only be reached by long journeys, for the 91 
sake of retail trade, and receives strangers who arc in need 
at the welcome resting-place, and gives them peace and calm 
when they are tossed by the storm, or cool shade in the 
heat; and then instead of behaving to them as friends, and 
showing the duties of hospitality to his guests, treats them as 
enemies and captives who are at his mercy, and will not 
release them until they have paid the most unjust, abominable, 
and extortionate ransom,—these arc the sort of practices, 
and foul evils they are, which cast a reproach upon the suc¬ 
cour of adversity. And the legislator ought always to be 
devising a remedy for evils of this nature. There is an 
ancient saying, which is also a true one-^n'o fight against 
two opponents is a difficult thing/ as is seen in diseases and 
in many other cases. And in this case also the war is against 
two enemies—wealth and poverty; one of whom corrupts the 
soul of man with luxury, while the other drives him by pain 
into utter shamelessness. What remedy can a city of sense 
find against this disease? In the first place, they must have 
as few retail traders as possible; and in the second place, 
they must assign the occupation to that class of men whose 
corruption will be the least injury to the state; and in the 
third place, they must devise some way whereby the followers 
of these occupations themselves will not readily fall into 
habits of unbridled shamelessness and meanness. 

After this preface let our law run as follows, and may for¬ 
tune favour us :—No landowner among the Magnetes, whose 
city the God is restoring and resettling—no one, that is, of 
the 5040 families, shall become a retail trader either volun¬ 
tarily or involuntarily; neither shall he be a merchant, or do 
any service for private persons unless they equally serve him, 
except for his father or his mother, and their fathers and 
mothers; and in general for his elders who are freemen \ 
and whom he serves as a freeman. Now it is difficult to 
determine accurately the things which are worthy or un- 

^ Placing a comma after ix^vSepoi. 
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worthy ot* a freeman, but let those who have obtained the 
prize of virtue give judgment about them in accordance with 
their fec‘lings of right and wrong, lie who in any way 
shares in the illi])erality of retail trades may be indicted for 
dishonouring his race by any one who likes, befu'c those 
who have been judged to be the first in virtue; and if he 
appear to throw dirt upon his father's house by an unworthy 
occupation, let him be imprisoned for a year and abstain from 
that sort of thing; and if he repeat the offence, for two 
years; and eveny time that he is convicted let the length of his 
imprisonnumt b(‘ doubk'd. This shall be the second law: — 
lie who engag<‘s in retail trade must be cither a metic or a 
stranger. And a third law shall be In order that the retail 
trader who dwells in our city may be as goo<l or as little had 
as possible, the? guardians of the law shall remember that 
they ar(‘ not only guardians of those who may be easily 
watched and pn‘Vtmted from becoming lawless or bad, be¬ 
cause they are well-born and bred ; but still more should 
they have a watch ovcu“ those who arc of another sort, and 
follow pursuits which have a very strong tendency to make 
men had. And, tlunadbre, in respect of tlie multifarious 
occupations of retail trade, that is to say, in respc‘Ot of such 
of them as an* allow(‘d to remain, heeausi* they s(‘(‘m to h<^ 
quite iK'Ces.sary in a stat(‘, about these the guardians of the 
law should uu‘c:t and take counsel with those who have 
expt;rience of the scweral kinds of retail trade, as we h(‘fore 
commanded concerning adulteration (which is a matUu' akin 
to this), and when they meet they shall consider what amount 
of receipts, after deducting expenses, will produce a moderate 
gain to the retail track's, and they shall fix in writing and 
strictly maintain what they find to be the right pc'rct'iUagc 
of profit; this shall he st'en to by the wardiuns of tlu‘ agora, 
and hy the wardens of the city, and by the warden.s of 
the country. Atul so retail trade will bcmelit every one, 
and do the least possible injury to tho.se in the state who 
practise it. 

Wlum a man makes an agreement which he does not fulfil, 
unless the agreement be of a nature which the? law or a vote 
of the as.sembly docs not allow, or which he has made under 
the influence of some unjust compulsion, or which he is 
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prevented from fulfilling against his will by some unexpected 
chance, the other party may go to law with him in the courts 
of the tribes, for no.t having complett‘d his agreenuuit, if the 
parties are not able previously to come to terms before 
arbiters or before their neighbours. The cla.ss of craftsmen 
who have furnished human life with the arts is dedicated to 
I lephaestus and Athene ; and there is a class of craftsmen 
who preserve the works of all craftsmen by arts of defence, 
the votaries of Ares and Athene, to which divinities they 
too arc rightly dedicat<.‘d. All these continue through life 
serving the country and the peoph^; some of them are leaders 
in battle ; others make for hire‘ implenuaits and works, and 
they ought not to deceive in such matters, out of res[)ect to 92 
the Gods who are their ancestors. If any craft.sman through 
indolence omit to excamte his work in a given time, not 
reverencing the God who gives him the nu'ans of life, but 
considering, foolish fcdhnv, that Iu‘ is his own God and will 
let him otY easily, in the first plac(‘, lu‘ shall sulTer at the 
hands of the Ciod, and in th(‘ .sca'ond place, the law shall 
follow in a similar .spirit, lie shall owe to him who con¬ 
tracted with him the price of tlu‘ works which he has failed 
in performing, and he shall begin again and exc.'cute them 
gratis in the given time, Wluai a man undtsTakes a work, 
the law gives him the same advice which was given to the 
.seller, that he should not attempt to raise tlu‘ price, but 
simply ask the value ; this the law enjoins also on the con¬ 
tractor; for the craftsman assuredly knows the value of his 
work. Wherefore, in free .states the man of art ought not to 
attempt to impose upon private individuals by the ludp of his 
art, which is by nature a true thing; and he who is wronged 
in a matter of this sort, shall have a right of acti(m against 
the party who has wronged him. And if any one lets out 
work to a craftsman, and does not pay him duly according to 
the lawful agreement, disregarding Zeus the guardian of the 
city and Athene, who arc the partners of the state, and over¬ 
throws the foundations of society for the sake of a little gain, 
in his case let the law and the Gods maintain the common 
bonds of the state. And let him who, having already re¬ 
ceived the work in exchange, does not pay the price in the 
time agreed, pay double the price ; and if a year has elapsed, 
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although interest is not to be taken on loans, yet for every 
drachma which he owes to the contractor let him pay a 
monthly interest of an oboL Suits about these matters are 
to be decided by the courts of the tribes; and by the way, 
since we have mentioned craftsmen at all, we must not forget 
that other craft of war, in which generals and tacticians are 
the craftsmen, who undertake voluntarily or involuntarily the 
work of our safety, as other craftsmen undertake other public 
works;““-if they execute their work well the law will never 
tire of praising him who gives them those honours which 
are the just rewards of the soldier; but if any one, having 
already received the benefit of any noble service in war, does 
not make the due return of honour, the law will blame him. 
Let this then be the law, having an ingredient of praise, not 
2 compelling but advising the great body of the citizens to 
honour the brave men who are the saviours of the whole 
state, whether by their courage or by their military skill;— 
they should honour them, I say, in the second place ; for the 
first and highest tribute of respect is to be given to those 
who are able above other men to honour the words of good 
legislators. 

The greater part of the dealings between man and man 
have been now regulated by us with the exception of those 
that relate to orphans and the supervision of orphans by 
their guardians. These follow next in order, and must be 
regulated in some way. But to arrive at them we must begin 
with the testamentary wishes of the dying and the case of 
those who may have happened to die intestate. When I said, 
Cleinias, that we must regulate them, I had in my mind the 
difficulty and perplexity in which all such matters are in¬ 
volved. You cannot leave them unregulated, for individuals 
would make regulations at variance with one another, and 
repugnant to the laws and habits of the living and to their 
own previous habits, if a person were simply allowed to make 
any will which he pleased, and this were to take effect in 
whatever state he may have been at the end of his life; for 
most of us lose our senses in a manner, and feel crushed 
when we think that we are about to die. 

Cle, What do you mean, Stranger? 

^ Reading, according to Schneider, rovroLs av. 
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Ailu O Clcinias, a man wlicn In- is aixmt to dir is an 
intractable creatun*, and is a]>t in us(' lani^iiap* which causes 
a great’thhil anxu'ty and trou]>lt' to the legislator. 

( 7 (\ In what way? 

AI/l He wants to hav(‘ th<' (mtire t'ontrol of all his 
prop(‘rty, and will ust* angry won Is. 

C 7 r. Such as wliat ? 

A III. () yn (lods, he will say, how monstrous that I am 
not allow(‘d to give, or not to giv(‘, my own Ij) whom I will - 
less to him who has In'en had to m(\ and more to him who 
luas h(*<*n good to nu\ and whose batliU'ss and goodness 
hav(‘ het'n t<‘sled by mt* in time of sit'kiiess or in old age 
and in every othm* sort of fortniu^ 1 

( 7 t\ Well, Stranger, and maybe not vtu'v fairly say so ? 

e////. In my opinion, ('hu’nias, tlu' am'ient h'gislators were 
too gootl-nalnred, and made laws without surticient observa¬ 
tion or consideration of human things. 

C 7 <\ What do you mean? 

I mean, my fritaul, that tiuw were afraid of the 
ti‘stat<n'’s reproaclu’s, ami so they passed a law to th(‘ etlect 
lliat a man should he alIfOV(‘tI to dispose of his propcaly 
in all respects as h«‘ lik<‘d ; hut yini and I, if I am not 
mistaken, will have sonuThing better to say to our <leparting 
citi;^<ms. 9 

( 7 r, What? 

Atli, (> my friemls, we will say to tliem, hard is it for 
you, who an* ensatures of a day, to know what is yours, 
hard too, as the Delphic orach* says, to know yours<*Ives at 
this hour. Now 1 , as the U'gislator, n‘gar<i yam and your 
posst*ssions, not as belonging to yourselvt*s, but as l^elonging 
to your whoh* family, both past and futun*, ami y(‘t more do 
I regard both family and poss(‘ssions as belonging to the 
state; wlu'refon', if some om* st(*als upon you with llattery, 
wlum you arc tossi‘d on the sea of diseast* or old ag<*, and 
persuades you to dispose of your projx'rty in a way that is 
not lor the ])c‘st, I will m^t, if 1 can lu‘lp, allow tliis; but I 
will legislate with a vii*w to tlu* whoh*, considering what is 
best both for tlie state.* and for the family, (*stt‘eming as I 
ought the feelings of an indivieiual at a lower rate ; and I hope 
that you will depart in peace and kindness towards us, 
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as you are going the of all mankind ; and we will 

impartially take care of all your concerns, not neglecting 
any of tlu^ni; if we can possii>ly lielp. Lt‘t this Ix' oiir 
prelude and consolation to tin? living and dying, Cleinias, 
and let tin; law be as follows: Ih' who makc‘s a disj^osi- 
tion in a tc‘stanu‘nt, if lu* Ix' tlu‘ father of a family, shall 
first of all inscribe as his lu'ir any one of his sons whom he 
may think fit; and if lu* gives any of his childnm to be adoptt'd 
by anotlus' citi/(‘n, let tin* adoption be inscriiied. And if h(‘ 
has a son nanaining over and above who has not b(‘en 
adopted upon any lot, and who may bt‘ exp(‘ct(*d to he scmt 
out to a colony according to law, to him his fatlua* may give 
as much as lu* pleas(‘s of tlu* rest of his proptady, with the 
cxc(*plion of tlu* pattamal lot and tlu* fixtures on the lot. And 
if then* art* otlu‘r sons, let him distribute among tlu*m what 
there is more tlian the lot in siudi portions as lu* pltaist's. And 
if one of tlu* sons has alrt'ady a houst* of his own, lu* shall 
not givt* him of tlu* money, nor shall lu- givt* money to a 
daiightt*!' who has ht‘(*n betrotlu*d, hut if she is not h<‘trotiu‘d 
he may givt* lu*r money. And if any of tlu* sons or daughtt*rs 
shall ht* found to havt* anotlu‘r lot of land in tlu* t'ountry, 
which has accnu'd after llu* tt'stanu-nt has het*n math*, tlu‘y 
sliall lt*avt* tlu* lot which tlu‘y havt* inherited to tlu* ht*ir of 
the man wlu) has matle the will. If tlu* tt‘statnr has no sons, 
hut only daughtt‘rs, let him choost* tiu* hushaiul of any tuu* 
of his <laughtt*rs whom lu* pleases, anti leavt* anti inscrilu* 
him as his son and heir. And if a man havt* lost his stin, 
when he was a chiltl, and lu‘fore lu* could lx* n'ckonetl anumg 
grown-up nu‘n, wlu-tlu*r his own tir an atlopieti st>n, h't the 
?24 testator makt* nu‘ntion t>f tlu* cirt'umstanct* and inscrilu* whom 
he will to bt* his st‘Con<l son in hopt* of Ix*tt(‘r fortune. If 
the testator has no children at all, ht* may st*lect anti give to 
any ont* whom lu* plt‘ast*s tlu* tenth j>arl of tlu* property 
whicli he has accpiiretl; hut let him lu^t he blamed if lu* 
gives all tlu* rt‘st tt> his adoptt*tl st>n, and makt*s a friend of 
him according to tlu* law. If tlu* st>ns of a man retjuirt* 
guardians, anti tlu* fatlu*r when he dies leaves a will ap¬ 
pointing guardians, those who have hei*n named hy him, who¬ 
ever they are and what(*v<‘r th<‘ir numht*r bt*, if they art* able 
and willing to take charge of tlu* t'hildren, shall he recogni/.etl 
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according to the provisions of tin* will. Unt if lie tli(\s and 
lias made no will, or a will in whitdi he has appointc'd no 
guardians^ then th<‘ nt'xt of kin, two on the father's and two 
on the mother's side, and <Mie t>f the friends of the deceased, 
shall have tlu‘ authority of guardians, whom the guardians 
of the law shall appoint wluui the orphans retjuirt' guardians. 
And the liftetui (‘kh'st guardians of the law shall havt! the 
whole care and chargt' of the orphans, divided into threes 
according to st'uioritv, a body ol’ three for om* yt'ar, and 
then anolhtu- body of three ftn* tlu‘ next yt'ar, until the cycle 
of tii(^ f5vt‘p<*riods is eoinph'te ; and this, as far as possible, is 
to continue always. If a man <Iies, having made no will at 
all, and h'avt's sons who n*(|nin' tlu’ can' <if guardians, they 
shall sliare in tlu' i)rot(*etion which is aifonled jjy th(*st' laws. 
And if a man (lying by sonu' unexpected fat(* leavi's daughters 
behind him, \vi him pardon the legislator if wlum Iu‘ gives 
thmu in marriage*, he havt* a regard only to two out e^f thri'C 
conditions, lU'arm'ss of kin and the pr<'S(‘rvation of tin* lot, 
and omits tlu* third ('ondition, whi(‘h a father would naturally 
considtu', for lu* would ('hoos(* out all the t'iti/ens a son for 
himself, and a husband f<u' his daughter, with a view to his 
charactc'r and disposition tlu* huiu'r, 1 say, shall forgive* the 
h‘gi.slator if he disn‘gards this, whi(*h to him is an impossible 
consideration. lu‘t tlu* law about these matters wlu'n* prat'- 
ticahU* he as follows : If a man dies witlumt making a will, 
and k*av(‘s bt^hind him daughtt*rs, h't his hrotlu'r, ht'ing the 
son of the .sauu* fatlu*r or of tlu* sanu* motlu*r, having no lot, 
marry the daughtt'r and huvt* the lot (d'Uu* dead man. And 
if he have no l)rotlu*r, hut only a hrotlu*r's son, in like* manner 
let them marry, if tlu'y In* of a suitable* age-; and if tlu're* he 
not even a l>rotlu‘r’s son, hut only tlu* son ofasist<*r, let tlu‘m 
do lik(^wis(‘, and so in tlu* fe)urth dt*gr<*e, if tlu*r<‘ Ik* only the 
testator's father's brother, or in the* fifth degn‘e, his father's 
brother’s son, or ii\ a sixth d(*gree‘, the* child of his father's 
sister. Let kindred he always re*('koiU‘el in this way; if 
a person leaves daughters the relationship sliall proceed 
upwards through brothers and sisters, and hrotIu*rs’ and 
sisters' children, and first the males shall e'ome, and after 9; 
them the females in the saint* family. 'Flu* jiulge .shall 
consider and determine the suitableness or unsuitablencss of 
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age in marriage; he shall make an inspection of the males 
naked, and of the women naked down to the navel. And if 
there be a lack of kinsmen in a family extending to grand¬ 
children of a brother, or to the grandchildren of a grand¬ 
father’s children, the maiden may choose with the consent 
of her guardians any one of the citizens who is willing and 
whom she wills, and he shall be the heir of the dead man, 
and the husband of his daughter. Circumstances vary, and 
there may sometimes be a still greater lack of relations within 
the limits of the state; and if any maiden has no kindred 
living in the city, and there is some one who has been sent 
out to a colony, and she is disposed to make him the heir 
of her father’s possessions, if he be indeed of her kindred, 
let him proceed to take the lot according to the regulation 
of the law; but if he be not of her kindred, she having no 
kinsmen within the city, and he be chosen by the daughter 
of the dead man, and empowered to marry by the guard¬ 
ians, let him return home and take the lot of him who 
died intestate. And if a man has no children, either male 
or female, and dies without making a will, let the previous 
law in general hold; and let a man and a woman go forth 
from the family and share the deserted house, and let the 
lot belong absolutely to them; and let the heiress in the 
first degree be a sister, and in a second degree a daughter 
of a brother, and in the third, a daughter of a sister, in 
the fourth degree the sister of a father, and in the fifth 
degree the daughter of a father’s brother, and in a sixth 
degree of a father’s sister; and these shall dwell with 
their male kinsmen, according to the degree of relation¬ 
ship and right, as we enacted before. Now we must not 
conceal from ourselves that such laws are apt to be op¬ 
pressive and that there may sometimes be a hardship in 
the lawgiver commanding the kinsman of the dead man to 
marry his relation ; he maybe thought not to have considered 
the innumerable hindrances which may arise among men in 
the execution of such ordinances; for there may be cases 
in which the parties refuse to obey, and are ready to do 
anything rather than marry, when there is some bodily or 
mental malady or defect among those who are bidden to 
marry or be married. Persons may fancy that the legis- 
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lator never thought of this, but they are mistaken ; where¬ 
fore let us make a common prelude on behalf of the 
lawgiver and of his subjects, the law begging the latter to 
forgive the legislator, in that he, having to take care of the 
common weal, cannot order at the same time the various 
circumstances of individuals, and begging him to pardon 9 
them if naturall}^ they are sometimes unable to fulfil the act 
which he in his ignorance imposes upon them. 

Cle. And how. Stranger, can we act most fairl}^ under the 
circumstances ? 

Ath, There must be arbiters chosen to deal with such laws 
and the subjects of them. 

etc. What do you mean ? 

Ath, I mean to say, that a case may occur in which the 
nephew, having a rich father, will be unwilling to marry the 
daughter of his uncle; he will have a feeling of pride, and he 
will wish to look higher. And there are cases in which the 
legislator will be imposing upon him the greatest calamity, 
and he will be compelled to disobey the law, if he is required, 
for example, to take a wife who is mad, or has some other 
terrible malady of soul or body, such as makes life intolerable 
to the sufferer. Then let what we are saying concesning 
these cases be embodied in a law:-- If any one finds fault 
with the established laws respecting testaments, both as to 
other matters and especially in what relates to marriage, and 
asserts that the legislator, if he wore alive and present, would 
not compel him to obey,—that is to say, would not compel 
those who are by our law required to marry or he given in 
marriage, to do cither,--and some kinsman or guardian 
dispute this, the reply is that the legislator left fifteen of the 
guardians of the law to be arbiters and fathers of orphans, 
male or female, and to them let the disputants have recourse, 
and by their aid determine any matters of the kind, admitting 
their decision to be final. But if any one thinks that too 
great power is thus given to the guardians of the law, let him 
bring his adversaries into the court of the select judges, and 
there have the points in dispute determined. And he who 
loses the cause shall have censure and blame from the legis¬ 
lator, which, by a man of sense, is felt to be a penalty far 
heavier than a great loss of money. 
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Thus will orphan children have a second birth. After Laws XI. 
their first birth wc spoke of their nurture and education, and AmENrAN. 
after their second birth, when they have lost their parents, 
we ought to take measures that the misfortune of orphan¬ 
hood may be as little sad to them as possible. In the first Thc^rnard- 
placc, we say that the guardians of the law are lawgivers 
and fathers to them, not inferior to their natural fathers, the second 
Moreover, they shall take charge of them year by year’ as of 
their own kindred; and we have given both to them and to 
the children’s own guardians a suitable admonition concern- 
27 ing the nurture of orphans. And we seem to have spoken 
opportunely in our former discourse’^, when we said that the 
souls of the dead have the power after death of taking an 
interest in human aftairs, about which there are many tales 
and traditions, long indeed, but true; and seeing that they 
are so many and so ancient, we must believe them, and we 
must also believe the lawgivers, who tell us that these things 
are true, if they are not to be regarded as utter fools. But The Gods 
if these things arc really so, in the first place men should 
have a fear of the Gods above, who regard the loneliness d(3parted 
of the orphans ; and in the second place of the souls of the 
departed, who by nature incline to take an especial care of aged and 
their own children, and arc friendly to those who honour, venerable 
and unfriendly to those who dishonour them. Men should hav^t^^j^caie 
also fear the souls of the living who arc aged and high in ihem. 
honour; wherever a city is well ordered and })rosperous, their 
descendants cherish them, and so live happily; old persons 
are quick to see and hear all that relates to them, and 
are propitious to those who are just in the fulfilment of such 
duties, and they punish those who wrong the orphan and the 
desolate, considering that they are the greatest and most 
sacred of trusts. To all which matters the guardian and 
magistrate ought to apply his mind, if he has any, and take 
heed of the nurture and education of the orphans, seeking in 
every possible way to do them good, for he is making a con¬ 
tribution to his own good and that of lus children. Me who 
obeys the tale which precedes the law, and does no wrong to 
an orphan, will never experience the wrath of the legislator. 

^ Cp, stipraj 924 C. ^ Cp. sajf>n 7 , ix. 8(35 K. 

^ Or, *as if he were making a contribution.’ 
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But he who is disobedient^ and wrongs any one who is bereft 
of father or mother, shall pay twice tlu‘ ptMialty which he 
would have paid if he had wrongt*d one wliose panuits had 
been alive. As touching other legislation cauiceming guard¬ 
ians in their relation to orphans, or concerning magistrates 
and their supcrinttmdence of the guardians, if tlu'y did not 
possess'* examples of the manner in which chiUln'ii of free¬ 
men should be brought up in the bringing up of their own 
children, and of the* care of their ju'operty in tin* can* of tlu'ir 
own, or if th(*y had not just laws fairly state'd about these 
very things, “there would hav(* bc'cn n*ason in making laws 
for tlu'in, under the idt'a that tlu‘y wt'ia* a p(*culiar class, and 
we might distinguish and malo* .separatt* ruh*s for the life of 
those who are orphans and of those who aia* not orphans. 
But as the case stands, tlu* comlition of orphans with us is 
not dilTert'iit from tlur cast* of thost* who havt* a fatlu*!', 
though in regard to honour and dishonour, and tlu* att(*ntion 
given to tlu'in, tlu* two are not usually ]>lact'd upon a level. 
Wherefore, touching the lt‘gislation about orphans, the law 9; 
speaks in serious accents, both of [)t'rsuasion mid t!irt‘at(*ning, 
and such a thrcait as tin* following will bt* by no means out of 
place: -lie who is the guardian of an orphan ofeitht*!' s(‘X, 
and he among the guardians of tlu* law to whom tlu* superin¬ 
tendence of this guardian has bt‘<m assigned, shall love the 
unfortunate orphan as though lu* w(‘rt‘ his own child, and he 
shall be as careful and diligent in the managt'mt*nt of his 
possc.ssions as he would be if tlK‘y vv(‘n* his own, or t‘Vt*n 
more careful and diligent. Let every oiu? who has the care 
of an orphan observe this law. But any one who acts con¬ 
trary to the law on these matU*rs, if he be a guardian of 
the child, may be fined by a magistrate*, or, if lu* be himself 
a magistrate, the guardian may liring him lu‘fon* the court 
of select judges, and punish him, if convicted, by c‘.\'acting a 
fine of double the amount of that inflictt'd hy the court. 
And if a guardian appears to the relations of the orphan, or 
to any other citizen, to act neglig<*iitly or dishonestly, let 
them bring him before the same court, and whatt*ver damages 
are given against him, let him pay fourfold, and let half 
belong to the orphan and half to him who procured the con- 

^ Reading fjOtv fxi). 
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victiom. If any orphan arrives at years of discretion, and 
thinks tliat he has ])t‘en ill-nsed iiy his fi;vianiians, let him 
within five yi‘ars of the expiration of tin* giiardianshij) be 
allowed to bring tluan to trial ; and if any of them \)r eonvictc'd, 
the court shall detennint' what In* shall pay nv suller. And 
if a magistrate' shall appc'ar to have* wronged the* orphan by 
neglect, and he be convicted, let the court cUdermine what he 
shall suffer or jiay to tin* orjihan. and if there' be dishom'sty 
in addition to lU'gleed, Ix'sides paying the fine*, let him lu' 
depexsed from his oOie'e' (d* guardian of tlur law, and let 
the state appoint anotlu'r guardian of the law for the city and 
for the country in his room. 

Clreater diffenaices than tlieri' ought to be* sonudinu^s 
arise bt'tvvecm fathers and stms, on ihc* part eitlu*!* of fathers 
who will b(* of opinion that tin* h'gislator should (‘uact that 
they may, if they wish, lawfully renounce tlu'ir son by the 
proclamatitm of*a herald in th<’ f;u'<* of' the world, or of sons 
who think that they should lie allowetl to indict their fatlu*rs 
on tlu* charge of imbec'ility wlu'u tlu’y an* tlisabled by disease 
or old agt*. l'h<’s<* things rmly happen, as a maU<'r of fatd, 
where tlu* natures of men are nlterly bad ; for when* only half 
is bad, as, for example, if'the father be not bad, but the son 
be bad, or c<mversely, no great ealamily is the result of sueh 
an anumnt of hatred as this. In anotlu*r siait*, a son disownt‘d 
i)y his father wouhl not of’iu‘('essity e<*ase to be a eiti/en, but 
in our statt*, id* whieh thes<' an* lx* the laws, the disin- 
)29 hcrited must iU‘Ct\ssarily t*migral<‘ into another eountrv, for 
no addition ean be imule even td’ a single* family to the 5040 
hous('holds ; and, therefore, In* wht> dt‘serves to suffer these* 
things must be* r<*noune{*<i not only by his father, who is 
a single.' pt*rson, but by tlu* whole family, and what is done* in 
these eases nmst be re*gulateei by some* sue'h law as the* 
fedUywdng : - lie* who in tlu* saei eliseualer td* his send has 
a mind, justly or unjustly, te) e*xp<*I fnnn his family a son 
whom he has be‘gotte*n anei hnneght tip, shall ntd lightly or at 
once exe*e'ute‘ his purpose*; but first ed* all lx* shall cedle*et 
together his own kinsnu'n, e*xteneling te> etnisins, and in like 
manner his son’s kinsmen by tlu* mother's side*, and in their 
presence lu* shall aecuse his son, setting forth that lu* 
deserves at the* hanels of the‘m all to be* dismisse‘d from the 
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Laws XL family; and the son shall be allowed to address them in a 
Athenian, similar maimer, and show that he does not deserve to suffer 
any of these things. And if the father persuades them, and 
obtains the suffrages of more than half of his kindred, ex¬ 
clusive of the father and mother and the olfender himself—-I 
say, if he obtains more than half the suffrages of all the other 
grown-up members of the family, of both sexes, the father 
shall be permitted to put away his son, but not otherwise. 
Thecharac- And if any other citizen is willing to adopt the son who is 
youn^gmen away, no law shall hinder him ; for tlu; characters of 
are subject young mcu are subject to many changes in the course of 
chan*ge.s lives. And if he has been i>ut away, and in a period 

of ten years no one is willing to adopt him, let those who 
have the care of the superabundant population which is sent 
out into colonies, see to him, in order that he maybe suitably 
An imbecile provided for in the colony. And if tli.sc‘as(^ or age or harsh- 
^e^cieprivcd temper, or all these together, makt's a man to Ihj more 

of the con- out of his mind than the rest of the world are, but thi.s is 

troiofhis not observable, except to tho.se who live with him, -and he, 
iiffnirs. ^ 

being master of his propeu'ty, is the ruin of the house, and 
his son doubts and hesitates about indicting his father for in¬ 
sanity, let the law in that case ordain that he shall first of 
all go to the eldest guardians of the law an<l tc*ll them of 
his father’s misfortune, and they shall duly look into the 
matter, and take counsel as to whetheu' he shall indict him or 
not. And if they advise him to proceed, they shall be both 
his witnesses and his advocates ; and if the fath(*r is cast, he 
shall henceforth be incapable of t)rdenng the least particular 
of his life; let him be as a child dwelling in the house for the 
Ifhusband remainder of his days. And if a man and his wife have an 
unfortunate incompatibility of tcmixir, ten of the guardians 
let them ' of the law, who are impartial and ten of the women who 
anTSid marriages", shall look to the matter, and if they 9 . 

other part- are able to reconcile them they shall be formally reconciled ; 
^ers. if their souls are too much tos.sed with pas.sion, they 

shall endeavour to find other partners. Now they are not 
likely to have very gentle tempers; and, therefore, we must 

^ Or, ‘who are intermediate in age’i. e. who are neither the youngest nor 
the oldest guardians of the law. 

^ Cp. S 7 tfray vi. 784 A foil.; vii. 794. 
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endeavour to associate with them deeper and softer natures. Laws XT, 
Those who have no children, or only a few, at the time of Athenian. 
their separation, should choose their new partners with 
a view to the procreation of children ; but those who have a 
sufficient number of children should separate and marry again 
in order that they may have some one to grow old with and that 
the pair may take care of one another in age. If a woman dies, Reguia- 
leaving children, male or female, the law will advise rather re- 

® 1 1 M 1 -I spccting 

than compel the husband to bring up the children without widowers 
introducing into the house a stepmother. But if he have no andwidows. 
children, then he shall be compelled to marry until he has 
begotten a sufficient number of sons to his family and to the 
state. And if a man dies leaving a sufficient number of chib 
dren, the mother of his children shall remain with them and 
bring them up. But if she appears to be too young to live 
virtuously without a husband, let her relations communicate 
with the women who superintend marriage, and let both 
together do what they think best in these matters; if there is 
a lack of children, let the choice be made with a view to 
having them; two children, one of either sex, shall be 
deemed sufficient in the eye of the law. When a child is Thecus- 
admitted to be the offspring of certain parents and is 
acknowledged by them, but there is need of a decision as to whom om; 
which parent the child is to follow,—in case a female slave 

. . , , , .... parents are 

have intercourse with a male slave, or with a freeman or slaves, 
freedman, the offspring shall always belong to the master of 
the female slave. Again, if a free woman have intercourse 
with a male slave, the offspring shall belong to the master of 
the slave; but if a child be born either of a slave by her 
master, or of his mistress by a slave—and this be proven — 
the offspring of the woman and its father shall be sent away 
by the women who superintend marriage into another 
country, and the guardians of the law shall send away the 
offspring of the man and its mother. 

Neither God, nor a man who has understanding, will ever 
advise any one to neglect his parents. To a discourse con¬ 
cerning the honour and dishonour of parents, a prelude such 
as the following, about the service of the Gods, will be a 
suitable introduction :—There are ancient customs about the 
Gods which are universal, and they are of two kinds: some 
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of the Gods we see with our eyes and wt* honour tlu'ni, of 9: 
others wc honour the inuigt^s, raising statues of them which 
we adore; and though tlu^y art* lihdess, yd wt* imagint: that 
the living Gods have a good will and gratitudi' to us on this 
account. Now^ if a man has a fatluu' or motluu*, or tlunr 
fathers or mothers treasurtal up in his house strit'ktui in 
years, let him consider that no statin' I'aii he mor<‘ potent to 
grant his nxjuests than thi'y art', who are silting at his 
hearth, if only hi' knows how to show true service to them. 

Ch\ And what do you call tlu' tnu' nu)d(* of sc'rvicc'? 

Aih. 1 will tell you, O my friend, for such things are worth 
listening io, 

(1(\ Proceed. 

AtJi, ()(‘dipiis, as tradition says, wlum dishonoured hy his 
sons, invoktrd on tluuii I'urses whieii <‘very one deelares to 
have been luaird and ratilied hy tin* (ukIs, and Ainyntor in 
his wrath invoked curses on his son PIuM-nix, and 'riu'scms 
upon I Iipj)olytus, and innumerai)Ie otluTs have also (uilled 
down wrath upon their chlldrcm, wluuu'i' it is ch‘ar that the 
C^ods listen to the impri-cations o(' parents ; for the curst's of 
parents any as they ought to Ixy mighty against their ehildren 
as no others are. And shall we .suppose that the praym's of 
a father or mothiu- who is specially dishoriounal hy his or 
her children, arc heanl hy the (lotls in accordaiua* with 
nature; and that if a parentis luuitiured by tinun, and in tlur 
gladness of his heart earnestly t‘ntr<*ats tlu* (huls in his 
prayers to do them good, lu‘ is not equally h<*ard, and that 
they do not minister to his reipiest ? if n<U, tluy* would be 
very unjust mini.siers of good, and that we afiirm to be 
contrary to their nature. 

Cle, Certainly. 

Aih. May we not think, as I was saying just now, that we 
can possess no image which is mon* honourcsl hy the (iuds, 
than that of a father or grandfather, or of a mother stricken 
in years? whom when a man honours, the Inairt of the CU)d 
rejoices, and he is ready to answer their prayers. And, 
truly, the figure of an ance.slor is a wonderful thing, fur 
higher than that of a lifele.ss image. For the living, when 
they are honoured by us, join in our prayc*r.s, aiui when they 
are dishonoured, they utter imprecations against us; but 
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lifeless objects do neither. And therefore, if a man makes Laws XL 
a right use of his father and grandfather and other aged Athenian, 
relations, he will have images which above all others will Cliunias. 
win him the favour of the Gods. 

Cle. Excellent. 

Ath, Every man of any understanding fears and respects 
the prayers of parents, knowing well that many times and to 
many persons they have been accomplished. Now these 
32 things being thus ordered by nature, good men think it a 
blessing from heaven if their parents live to old age and 
reach the utmost limit of human life, or if taken away before 
their time they arc deeply regretted by them ; but to bad men 
parents are always a cause of terror. Wherefore let every 
man honour with every sort of lawful honour his own parents, 
agreeably to what has now been said. But if this prelude be 
an unmeaning sound in the ears of any one, let the law 
follow, which may be rightly imposed in these terms If any Thepenaity 
one in this city be not sujfficicntly careful of his parents, and 
do not regard and gratify in every respect their wishes more parents in 
than those of his sons and of his other offspring or of him- theenseof 
self,-let him who experiences this sort of treatment cither will be 
come himself, or send some one to inform the three eldest and 
guardians of the law, and three of the women who have the ' 

care of marriages; and let them look to the matter and 
punish youthful evil-doers with stripes and bonds if they are 
under thirty years of age, that is to say, if they be men, or if 
they be women, let them undergo the same punishment up to 
forty years of age. But if, when they are still more? advanced if they 
in years, they continue the same neglect of their parents, and 
do any hurt to any of them, let them her brought before a court brou^jht 
in which every single one of the eldest citizens shall be the 
judges, and if the offender be convicted, let the court deter- ddmand 
mine what he ought to pay or suffer, and any penalty may be 
imposed on him which a man can pay or suffer. If the soverdy. 
person who has been wronged be unable to inform the magis¬ 
trates, let any freeman who hears of his case inform, and if 
he do not, he shall be deemed base, and shall be liable to have 
a suit for damage brought against him by any one who likes. 

And if a slave inform, he shall receive freedom ; and if he be 
the slave of the injurer or injured party, he shall be set free 
VOL. V. y 
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by the magistrate.s^ or if he belong to any otlier citiztdi, the 
public shall pay a price on his behalf to tin* owner ; and let 
the magistrates take heed that no (me wrongs him out of 
revenge, because he has given information. 

Cases in which one man injun's anotlua* ])v j)oisons, and 
which prove fatal, have beem alrt'ady discusstal ^ ; but about 
other cases in which a person inttmtionally and of malice 
harms anotlua* with iiUMts, or drinks, or ointments, nothing 
has as yet l)een determined. F(U’ tlunv an‘ two kinds of 
poisons used among num, which ('annot ch-arly Ix' distin- 
guislied. There is tlu‘ kind Just now <‘xplicitly mentioru‘d, 
which injures ])odit‘s by th<‘ us(‘ of otlua* bodies act'ording to 9^ 
a natural law; tlu're is also anotlua* kind which persuades 
the more daring class that tlu'y can do injury by sorc(‘ries, 
and incantations, and magic knots, as they ar(‘ t{‘rmt‘d, and 
makes otluu's helicwe that tlu‘y ai)ove all pc'i’sons ar<' injured 
by the p(.)wers of tlu‘ magician. Now it is not ('asy to know 
the natuH' of all these things; nor if a man do know ('an he 
readily p(!rsuadt‘ otlu'rs to Ixditwt* him. And wh(‘n men are 
disturbed in their minds at tlu: sight of waxen imag(\s fixed 
either at their doors, or in a jilatx* wIk'H' three ways nu*et, or 
on the sepulchres ofparc'Uts, th(‘r(‘ is no us(' in trying to j'xm- 
suade them that th(‘y sliould (l(‘spis<‘ all such things because 
they have no certain knowl(‘dg(‘ about tlunn. But we must 
have a law in two parts, concerningpoisoning, in whielu‘V(‘r of 
the two ways the attempt is mad(‘, and we must (‘utreat, and 
exhort, and advise num not to hav(^ rt‘Cours(‘ to such prac¬ 
tices, by which they .scare tlu^ multitude out of their wits, as 
if they were children, competing the legiskator and tlu‘judge 
to heal the fears which the sorcerer aroust‘s, and to tell them 
in the first place, that he who atUunpts to poison or enchant 
others knows not what he is doing, either as regards the 
body (unless he has a knowledge of medicine), or as regards 
his enchantments (unless he happens to bt' a ju'oplu't or 


Tbephy- divincr). Let the law, then, run as follows about poi.soning 
empioys^*^ or witchcraft i- IIewho employs poison to do any injury, not 
poison, and fatal, to a man himself, or to his servants, or any injury. 


the pro¬ 
fessional 
sorcerer, 


whether fatal or not, to his cattle or his l)C‘(\s, if lie be a 
physician, and be convicted of poisoning, shall be punished 


^ i. e. they are cases of murder: cp. supra^ ix. 870 foil. 
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with death; or if he be a private person, the court shall 
determine what he is to pay or suffer. But he who seems to 
be the sort of man who injures others by magic knots, or 
enchantments, or incantations, or any of the like practices, if 
he be a prophet or diviner, let him die ; and if, not being a 
prophet, he be convicted of witchcraft, as in the previous 
case, let the court fix what he ought to pay or suffer. 

When a man does another any injury by theft or violence, 
for the greater injury let him pay greater damages to the 
injured man, and less for the smaller injury; but in all 
cases, whatever the injury may have been, as much as will 
compensate the loss. And besides the compensation of the 
wrong, let a man pay a further penalty for the chastisement of 
34 his offence: he who has done the wrong instigated by the 
folly of another \ through the lightheartedness of youth or 
the like, shall pay a lighter penalty; but he who has injured 
another through his own folly, when overcome by pleasure 
or pain, in cowardly fear, or lust, or envy, or implacable 
anger, shall endure a heavier punishment. Not that he is 
punished because he did wrong, for that which is done can 
never be undone, but in order that in future times, he, and 
those who see him corrected, may utterly hate injustice, or 
at any rate abate much of their evil-doing. Having an eye 
to all these things, the law, like a good archer, should aim at 
the right measure of punishment, and in all cases at the de¬ 
served punishment. In the attainment of this the judge shall 
be a fellow-worker with the legislator, whenever the law 
leaves to him to determine what the oficndcr shall suffer or 
pay; and the legislator, like a painter, shall give a rough 
sketch of the cases in which the law is to be applied. This is 
what we must do, Mcgillus and Cleinias, in the best and fairest 
manner that we can, saying what the punishments are to be 
of all actions of theft and violence, and giving laws of such 
a kind as the Gods and sons of Gods would have us give. 

If a man is mad he shall not be at large in the city, but 
his relations shall keep him at home in any way which they 
can; or if not, let them pay a penalty,—he who is of the 
highest class shall pay a penalty of one hundred drachmas, 
whether he be a slave or a freeman whom he neglects ; and 

^ Putting the comma after i,\\orplc^. 
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he of the second class .shall pay four-fifths of a inina ; and he 
of the third class three-fifths; and Iu‘ of the fourth class two- 
fifths. Now there are many .sorts of madness, some arising 
out of disease, which we havt* already mentioiuul ; aiul there 
arc other kinds, which originate in an (‘vil and passionate 
temperament, and are incrc'ased by had t'ducation ; out of a 
slight quarrel this class of madim'ii will often rais<‘ a storm of 
abuse against one another, and nothing of that sort ought to 
be allowed to occur in a well-orden‘d stat(‘. Lvt this, then, 
be the law about abuso, which shall relatt* to all cases No 
one shall speak evil of anotlnu*; and wIumi a man disputes 
with another he shall t(‘ach and h‘arn of tlu' disputant and 
tlu‘ company, hut he shall abstain from <‘vil-sp(‘aking; for 
out of the imprecations which uumi utter against oiu* another, 
and the haninine habit of casting asp(‘rsions on one another, 9: 
and using foul nam<‘s, out of words light as air, in very (U‘ed 
the gr(iat(‘st tmmities and hatrt'd.s spring up. For the spc'aker 
gratifies his angt‘r, which is an ungracious t‘lem<‘nt of his 
naturti; and nursing up his wrath by llu* entertainment of 
evil thoughts, and e.xacerhating that part o{* his soul which 
was funiuu'ly civili/.(‘d by tnlucation, he liv<‘s in a state of 
savagencss and moroseness, and pays a bitten* penalty feu* his 
anger. And in such casc‘s almost all nun take‘ to saying 
something ridiculous about thenr opponent, and tluna* is no 
man who is in the habit eif laughing at anothen* whe> doe\s 
not miss virtue and eanuestness altogether, e)r lose* tlu^ better 
half of greatn(‘.ss. Wherelbre* let ne> ent‘ utten* any taunting 
word at a temple, or at the* public sacriiu'es, or at the^ gaiiU‘s, 
or in the agora, or in a court of justien*, e>r in any public 
assembly. And let the.* magistrate* who presides on the.se 
occasioii.s chastise an olfenden*, anel he sliall be* blameless ; 
but if he fails in doing so, lu* shall not claim the* j)rizc of 
virtue; for he is one whe> lu'cds not the* laws, and dot‘s not 
do what the? legislator commands. And if in any othe-r place 
any one indulges in these sort of revilings, wlu*ther he has 
begun the quarrel or is only retaliating, Ie*t any eltlea* whe) is 
present support the law, and control with blows tho.se who 
indulge in pa.ssion, which is anothe‘r great e,‘vil; aiul if he do 
not, let him be liable to pay the appointed penalty. And we 
say now, that he who deals in n^proaolit's against others 



Ihra^ Jar ridicule is to be alUnoed, 

cannot re]'>roach thoin vvilh(nit attempting t(^ ridicult^ th(‘m ; 
and tlii.s, when dom? in a mnnu*nt of ang(‘r, is what \\k\ niak(‘ 
matter of reproach against him. But tlnup do we admit into our 
state the comic writtM's ’ wiio an* so idnd of making mankind 
ridiculous, if tiuw att(‘mpt in a good-natured maniU'r to turn 
the laugh against our citiztms? or clowa* draw the distinction 
ofje.stand (‘arm^st, and allow a man to mak(‘ usc‘ of ridicvd(‘ 
in jest and without ang('r about any thing or jHU'son; thotigh 
as we W(‘re saying, not if he lx* angry and havt' a s('t purpc)S(‘ ? 
We forbid (‘arnest that is \malt('rably (i.Ktxi ; Init we have 
still to say who arc to be sanctiomxl or not to bt‘ sanctioned 
by the law in tlu* employnumt of innota-nt humour, A comics 
po(‘t, or maki'i* of iambic or s;itirical lyric verse, shall not be 
permitttxl to riditnde any i>f tlu* citizens, I'ither by word or 
likeness, <*iih<‘r in ang(‘r or without anger. And ifany one is 
disobcHlii'iit, tlu* judg(*s shall (‘itlu*r at once t*xp('l him fn>m 
the country, or lu* shall pay a fuu* of thrc'c minae, which 
shall be* dt‘dicatt*d to the (*otl who ])ri‘sides ovi*r tlu* ('ontt*sts. 

>36 Those only who havt* rt'ceived p(’rmissit)n shall lu* allowt’d to 
write vt'rses at <.)n<‘ anotlu'r, but th<‘y shall be without ang(‘r 
andin j(*st; in angi'i* and in seriotrs t*arnest they shall not b(‘ 
allowed. 'Flu* <lecision of this matt(‘r shall be l<‘ft to tlu* 
superintendent of tlu* gt‘n<‘ral t*ducatiim of tlu* young, and 
whatever he may lic('ns<', tlu* writ<‘r shall be allow(*d to pro¬ 
duce, and whatev(*r lx* reji*cts It*! not tlu* poet Inmstdf ex¬ 
hibit, or ever t(‘ach anybody (‘Ist*, slavt* or fn*t'man, under 
the penalty of bt'ing <lishonourt*tI, anti lu*ld distdu'dient to 
the laws. 

Now he is not to b<* pitied who is hungry, or who suOers 
any bodily pain, but he wlu> is temperatt*, or has sonu* <Jth<*r 
virtue, or part of a virttu*, and at the sanu* litnt* sutlers from 
misfortune*; it wt)uld lu* an extraordinary thing if such an 
one, whether slave* e)r frt*(‘man, were* utterly forsaken and fell 
into the extremes of pove'rty in any toh-rably weII-orde‘red 
city or governnu‘nt. Where*rore' tlu* legislate)!* may safely 
make a law applicable to such e'ases in the fedhnving terms : 
Let there be no ])(*ggars in our state*; ami if anybexly begs, 
seeking to ])iek up a livt‘lih(K)(l by uitavailing prayt'rs, let the 
wardens of the? agt)ra turn him out of tlu* agora, and tiu.* 

‘ C‘}>. Kfp. iii. 394 ; x. ; Aeist Uol. vii. 17, § 11. 
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wardens of the city out of tlie city, and tin* wardens of the 
country send him out of any oth<*r parts of tin* land across 
tlie bordt'r, in order that tiu' land may lx* cleart'tl of this .sort 
of animal. 

If a slave of (uther sc'x injur<‘ anything, which is not his or 
her own, through inexperieiux', nr somt‘ improper practice*, 
and the ptn'son who sulft'rs damag<’ !>e not himself in ]mrt to 
blame, the master of tlu* slave who has tlom* the harm shall 
eitlier make full satisfaction, or give up the slavt* who has 
done the injuiy. Hut if tin* mast(*r argiu* that tlu* charge 
has arisen by collusion lu’twet'n tin* injured party and the 
injun'i*, with the vit‘\v of obtaining tlu' slav<% h*l him su(* the 
ptrrson, who says that h(‘ has betii injured, for malpracliet's. 
And if ht‘ gain a conviction, let him n'ceive doubh* th<* value 
which the court fixt's as tlx* ]>rice (d* the slave ; anti if ht* lost* 
his suit, let him makt* anumds ft)r tht* injury, ami give up the 
slavtb And if a ht'ast of burden, or horse, <n' tlog, or any 
other animal, injurt* tlu* property of a neighbour, the own<‘r 
shall in like maniun* pay for the injury. 

If any man reitist*s b> b<* a witness, he vvhc» wants him 
shall summon him, and In* who is s\nnmoneti shall come to 
the trial: and if la* knows and is willing to hear witness, lt‘t 
him bear witness, hut if h<* says ht* tloes not kmnv ltd him 
swt‘ar by tlu* thret* diyinitit's Zt‘us, and Apollo, and 'riunnis, 
that he does m)t, and havt* no nuu'i* to do with the caust*. And 9 
he who i.s summoneil to giv<‘ witness and does ntit answt'r to 
his summoner, shall be Habit* for tlu* harm which ensues 
according to law. And if a p{‘rsnn rails uj^ as a witness any 
one who is acting as a jmlge*, let him givt* his w’itness, !)ut h<* 
shall not afterward.s vott? in tin* cause. A fn*e woman may 
give her witn(*ss and plead, if slu* b(‘ mon* than forty years 
of age, and may bring an action if sht* havt* no husband ; hut 
if her husband lx* alivt* she shall only lx* allowcti to b<‘ar 
witness. A slave* of tatlu'r st‘x and a child shall lx* allowed 
to give evidence and to plead, hut t)nly in cases <»f murder; 
and they must pnxluce sufTicient sureti<*s that t}u*y will cer¬ 
tainly remain until tiu* trial, in cast* they slxmltl lx? chargt*d 
with false witness. And either of tIu* partit*s in a cau.se 
may bring an accusation of perjury against witnesses, touch¬ 
ing their evidence in whole or in part, if h<* asserts that 
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such (‘vidcncc has hcvn givc^n ; hut the aa'usation must be JmwsXI. 
brought previo\is to tlur final diM'ision of the' cause. 'Fhe auiknian. 
magistrates shall |)r(‘S(‘rv(‘ tlu' accusations of falst‘ witness, 
and have them k(‘pt under tlu? s('al of both parties, and 
procluc(‘ them on tlu* day \vlu*n tlu* trial for false* witnt'ss 
takes place*. If a man be twice convicted of false witness, he Ponnltics 
shall not be* recjuir(*el, and if thrice*, lu* shall not be? alIowe*d 
to be‘ar witness ; and if lu* dare* to witne*ss after he ha.s 
been conviete‘d thre*!* tinu*s, I(*t any one* wlu) pl(‘ases inform 
against him to the magistrate's, aiul le't the* magistrate*s 
hand him ove‘r to the* e‘ourt, and if lu* be convicted he* shall 
be punislu'el witli eleatb. Anei in any case* in whiedi the 
eviele*nce* is rightly found tt) be* false*, and yet to have given 
the victory to him who wins the* suit, and more* than half the* 
witne*sses are* ('ond<*mne<I, the* eh'e'ision which was gaiiU'd by 
tlu'se* nu*ans shall be* re*scinele‘el, anel tlu*rt* shall be? a dis¬ 
cussion and a decision as to wlu‘tlu*r the* suit was eie*termine;d 
by that false* e*vide*nce‘ or ne)t ; and in whiclu*ve‘r way the* 
de*cision may be* give*n, the* pre’vious suit shall be dettermiiU'd 
acceirdingly. 

ddu'Ce* are* many noble* things in human life, but to most of ('xoodjuui 
them attach e'vils which are fate*d to e*e)rrupt aiul s!)oil tlu*m. 

. . , ... . , ai¬ 
ls not justice* noble*, winch has b(*en tlu* civilme'r e>f humanity ? in 

How then can the* advoe*ate of justice* be* otlu'r than noble*? 

And yt‘t upon this profession which is j)re*se‘nte*d to us uiuU'r t,f tiu^ law 
the fair name* of art has come* an e*vil re*putation b In tlu* apitniw 
first place, we* are* tohl that by ingenious pleas and the* lu'lp pyih,. ju. 
of an advoeate* the* law e‘nable*s a man to win a partieular of 

138 cause?, wlu’tlu'r just or unjust; and that luah the* art, and the* 
pe)wer e>f spee*eh whie’h is tlu*re'by imparle*d, are at tlu* se'rvice 
of him wluj is willing to pay for the*m. Now in e>ur state 
this .seseall(*d art, whetlu'r rt*ally an art' oremly an (‘Xpemieiu'e 
and praetiee* dt*stitute* of* any art, e^ught if possible* lU'ver to 
come into e‘xiste*nce‘, nv if e.Kisting among us should list<*n to 
the re*quest of tlu* le-gislator anel g<» away into another land, 
anel not spe‘ak (a)ntrary to justiia*. If the* e)nende*rs ob(‘y we 
say no more*; but for those who disobe'y, tlu* voice* of tlu* law 
i.s as follows: If any one* thinks that he? will pe*rve‘rt the* 
power of justice* in the* minds of tlu* judge*s, and unse‘asonabIy 
* 'I'hc text U j>u»hahlv cDrtupt. Cp. (iorg. 463 A. 
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litigate or advocate, k't any oiie who likes iodict him for 
malpractices of law and dishont'st ativtumey. and let him he 
judged in the court of select jiulgt's; and \( lie he convicted, 
let tlu' court determint' wlu'ther he may hi' snj)]>os(’d to act 
from a love of moiu‘y or from conti'iitiousne.NS. And if lu‘ 
is supposed to act from eontenliousness, th(‘ tsmrt shall lix 
a tiuu‘ during whii'h he shall nol he allowed to institute or 
plead a cause' ; and if he is supposed to act as h<' does from 
love of moiu'v, in case he he a stranger, he shall I(*av<‘ the 
country, and never return untler penalty of ileath ; hut if he 
1h' a cili/.en, ht' shall dit', i>eca\ise he is a lovi'r of money, in 
whatevi'r manmu* gaint'd ; and tapmlly. if In* hi* jmlged to 
liave acted more than (mc<' from contentiousness, he shall 
die. 
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41 If a herald or an ambassador carry a false mcssa|:>;c from 
our city to any other, or bring back a false message from the 
city to which he is sent, or be proved to have brought back, 
whether from friends or enemitNs, in his cajuicity of herald or 
ambassador, what they have never said, let him be indicted 
for having violated, contrary to the law, the commands and 
duties imposed upon him by Hermes and Zeus, and let tlKua^ 
l)e a penalty fixed, which he shall siifier or pay if he be 
convicted. 

Theft is a mean, and robbery a sliameless thing; and none 
of the sons of Zeus delight in fraud and violence, or ever 
practised either. Wherefore let no one be deduded by poets 
or mythologers into a mistaken belief of such things, nor let 
him suppose, when he thic'ves or is guilty of violence^ that he 
is doing nothing base, but only what the Gods themselves 
do. For such taU\s are untrue and improba])]^' ; and ht‘ who 
steals or robs contrary to the law, is iu‘ver (dther a God or 
the son of a God ; of this the k‘gislator ought to be l>ett(‘r 
informed than all the poets j>ut togetheu* h Happy is'he and 
may he be for ever haj)py, who is persuaded and listens to 
our words ; but he who disol)eys shall have to contend against 
the following law:--If a man .steal anything belonging to 
the public, whether that which he steals he much or little, he 
shall have the same punishment. For he who steals a little 
steals with the same wish as he who st(‘als much, but with less 
power, and he who takes up a greater amount, not having 
deposited it, is wholly unjust. Wherefore the law is not 
disposed to inflict a less penalty on the one than on the other 
* Cp. Kep. iii. 3S8 C, P. 
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I'/iC of a military life. 

ht'rausc his thctl is Irss, but nn thr that the thi<*f may 

possibly h<‘ in one rase still rurabh', ami may in another east* 
bt‘ imnirahle. If any one eonviet in a (*onrt of law a stran}j;er 
or a slav(* of a thei't of' pnblie ]>ropertyf let the (amrt tldta'- 
nhne what punishment he shall sutler, or what ptaialty h(‘ 
shall pay, Ix'aring in mimi that he is probably m)t ineurable. 
Hut th<‘ ('ili/.eu who has been brought up as our eili/.ens will 
havt‘ l)e<*ih it' h{’ be {bund guilty of mbbinj^ his (‘ountry by 
fraud or violenre, whether he Ix’ eau|i4,ht in the art or not, 
shall h(‘ punislu’d with ilealh ; for he is inourahle 

Now for expeditii>ns of war mm'h ('onsideration ami many 9^ 
laws ar<‘ retpiiretl ; the great prineijde o{ all is that no one of 
either sex should be witliout a ('oinmander '; nor should tlu* 
mind of any tme he areustoimul to do anything, (’itlua* in Jest 
or earnest, of his own motion, but in war and in p<’aee he 
shoubl loidv to and tbllow his leader, e\<‘n in the b%ast thing.s 
being unihu' Ins guidanee ; for <‘xample, h<' should staml or 
mov<‘, or (‘X('reise, or wash, <»r take his im*als, or g<‘t up in 
tlu* night to ket'p guartl ami <ieHver messages wlnm lu‘ is 
bitlden ; and in tin* hour o{blang<a‘ he shoubl m»t pmsue and 
not ndreat taxeept by oriler of his supericu*; and in a word, 
not teaeh tlu* soul or aet'Ustom \u'V to know or understand 
howto do anything apart frttm others. (){' all soldiers the? 
lile should b(' always ami in all things as far as possible 
in common and togrtlu*r; there neither is mu* e’ver will bt* a 
higher, or hett<’r, or more scientihe principle than this btr the 
attainment of salvation ami vietory in war. Am! we ought in 
time of pt‘act‘ from youth \ipwanis to practise this habit of 
commanding otlu*rs, ami td’ being eommanded by otlua*.s ; 
anarchy should have* no place in the lift* of man or of the 
beasts who art* subject to man. I may atiti that all dances 
ought to bt* ptaibnned with a view to military exct^Ilcnce 
and agility and t*as(‘ shoubl lx* cultivatetl Ibr the same object, 
and also (‘luiuranct* oftlu* want t>f meats anti ilrinks, and of 
winU'rcold and simmu'r lu*at, ami td*hart! couclu's; ami, abt>ve 
all, care should be taktm mg tt)dt*stroy tin* j^eculiar tjualitic*s 
of the lu'ad and the ftag by surroumiing tht*m with (*xtraneous 

' passage* is not oonsistfiit with ix. A. tluMt ol public 

pro]H‘rty is punishvd by impusonux-nl. 

'■* C‘p.'rivucytl. V. 66. i j,. mjhia^ vit. 7t;6 H. 
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co\Trinji;s, and so hind<‘riiig tlicir natural growth of hair and Laivs XIL 
solos. For thos(' arc the (‘xtn'initios, and of all tho parts athknian. 
of tho body, wlu'thor tlu*y ar(‘ pn‘sorv(‘cl or not is of the carooftiui 
greatest cons(‘t|ut'nee ; the ont‘ is thi‘ sts'vant of the whc^le ^wtromities, 
body, and the otlu'i* tlu‘ inasttay in whom all tlu‘ ruling senses 
43 are by nature s(‘t. L(‘t th<‘ young man imagine that he 
hears in what has preee<ied the prais(‘s of tlu; military life ; 
the law shall bi‘ as follows: Il(‘ shall s(‘rve in war who Thoman- 
is on the roll or ap]>ointed io some special service, and if any 
one is absimt from cowardic(', and without tht^ leavt.* of the mmt of 
generals, h<‘ shall bt‘ indicti'd befon^ the military commanders 
for failun* of servic<‘ when tlu^ army comes hoim.*; and the 
soldi<Ts shall lx* his judges; th(‘ heavy-anne<l, and the 
cavalry^ and the otht*rarms of'the stu'viia* shall form separate 
courts ; aiul they shall la'ing tlu‘ lusivy-arnu'd Ixdbre the 
heavy-armed, and th<‘ horsenum ])efor(‘ the horsenKm, and 
the others in likt' manner bt‘lbre their p(‘ers; and lu‘ who is 
found guilty shall ne\-t*r be allowed to compet<* for any prize 
of valour, or indict another for not serving <m an (‘xpeditit)n, 
or bt‘ an acctiser at all in any military matUu's. Moreover, 
tlu* court shall furth<‘r <h*termin<* what punishnumt he shall 
suffer, or what penalty he shall pay. Wlum tht‘ suits for 'riuMiwani 
failure* of s<’rvit*e ar<* comph't<*d, tin* Iea(h‘rs of the st'veral 

. viilour. 

kinds of tniops shall again hold an assembly, and they shall 
adjudge* tlu* priz(‘S of valour ; and lu* wlio likt's shall giv<* 
judgment in his own brant'h of tlu* s<‘rviee, saying nothing 
about any tbrmer (*Kp<’dition, nor pnulueing any proof or 
witnesses to conhrm his stat<‘ment, I>ul s]>eaking only of the* 
pr(‘sent oc<*asion. d'lu* <'rown (*f victory shall he an olivt* 
wreath whi(*h the victor shall offer up at tlu* temph* of any 
war-god whom lu* likes, a<lding an ins<M*iption fora tt‘stimony 
to last during lift*, that sutdi an one has reccivt'd tlu* first, the 
second, or the thirtl pri/.t*. If any <mt* go(*s on an expt'dititin, Desmion 
and ndurns honu* l)t*fon* tlu* apixuntt'd time, when the tom-fivt- 
generals have not witlulrawn the army, lu* shall he indicted inmishmt'tit 
for d(‘sertion befort* tlu* same persons who took cognizance of 

* to s<*rvtt. 

failure of st'rvit't*, ami if he i)e found guilty, tlu* sanu* punish- 
nu*nt shall ht* infliel(*ti on him. Now evt‘ry man who is 
cngagtnl in any suit ought tty he vt.*ry eandul of bringing falst* 
witness against any oiu*, either int<-*ntionally or uninten- 
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tionally, if lie can help ; for justice is truly sai<l t(» he an 
honourahlt' maiden \ and falsehood is naturally rejnijj^nant to 
honour and justict*. A witnt'ss (tnght to he very eari'i'ul not 
to sin against justice, as lor ('xample in what relat(’s to the 
thnnving away of arms In* must distingtiish th<‘ throwing 
them away wlum necessary, aiul not main* that a reproach, or 
bring an action against some inmn'ent person on that 
account. 'I'o makt' tiu* <listinction may he diOitmU ; hut still 94 
t]u‘ law must attempt to delim* llu’ thilerent kinds in sonur 
way. Lc‘t me eiidt'avour to explain my meaning hy an ancient 
tak‘: -If Patroelus had Ixam hnmght to tlu’ tent still alive 
but without his arms (and this has happeiu'd to inmmierahle 
jxu'sons), the original arms, whit'h the potd says wort* pn‘- 
seiUt'd to I\*l(‘us by the (xods as a nuptial gill when h(‘ 
married 'I'ludis, nanaining in the hands of Ilet'tor, then the 
base' spirits of that day might have* r(‘proarhe<I tIu' son of 
Menoetius with having east away his arms. Again, then* is 
tlu^ ea.s(^ of thos(* who have been thrown down preeipiet's and 
lost their arms; and of those* who at .sea, and in steirmy 
}daet‘s, have Ix'on suddenly nverwhelnu’d by lloixls of water ; 
and tlu're ar<* numberless things of this kind whie'h om* 
might addiu'e by way of extenuatieui, and witii tIu* vitnv of 
justifying a misfortune whieh is <’asily misre'prestuUed. 
W(; must, the‘n*fon‘, ('luleavenn* to divide to tin* best of our 
power the grc^aler aiul imua* se^riems evil iVom tin* lesser. 
And a distinetion may lx.* drawn in the use of terms of reproach. 

A man cio(‘S not always dest‘rv<* to he ealhxl tlx* tlirowen* away 
of his .shicdcl; he may he only th<‘ loser of his arms. For 
there is a great or rather absolute difference lx'tw<*en him 
who i.s deprived of his arms by a suHieient force*, and him 
who voluntarily h'ts !iis shield go. Lri the law tlu'ii hv as 
follows :—If a pc’rson having arms is overtaken by the 
enemy and d<x‘s not turn round and d(*fend himse-lf, hut lets 
them go voluntarily or thnms them away, ('housing a ])ase 
life and a swift (‘sca}>e ratlu'r than a ('(nn*agc*ous and noble 
and blessed death * in .such a case cd tin* throwing away of 
arms let justice* be* done*, hut the jutlge* need lake* lU) noter of 
the case just now mentioned ; for the* had man ought always 
to be punished, in the hope that lie maybe im))r<>ved, but not 
^ l\c:xding al^oir}. 
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the unfortunate^ for there is no advantage* in that. And what 
shall be the punishnuMit suited to him who has tlirown away 
his weapons of ele‘fe'nc('? 'Fradition says that (!ae‘nc*us, the 
Thessalian, was edianged by a (uxl from a woman into a 
man ; but the^ conve‘rs(‘ miraede e^annot now be* wrought, 
or no punishment would b<‘ more* j^roptu' than that the* man 
wIk) throws away his shield shoulel be* ehangexl into a 
woman b 'Fhis howe‘ve*r is impossii)Ie, and tlu‘re*for(‘ let us 
make a law as n<‘arly like this as wt* e'an that he who Iov(‘s 
his life too well shall be* in no elange*r for the remainde*!' of 
his days, but shall live* for <‘Ve*r unde*r the* stigma of eowardiex*. 
And Ie:t the* law be* in the* fedlowing teu'ins : -Wlu'n a man is 
found guilty of disgraee'i'ully tbre»wing away his arms in war, 
no geiu*ral or military e>ni('er shall allow him te> se'rve* as 
a soldier, e)r give* him any plae'e* at all in the* ranks of 
45 soldiers ; and the* e>nua’r who gives the* e'owarel any plaet*, 
shall sufler a penalty whiedi the* publie' e*xamine*r shall e.xaet 
of him ; and if he be* e)f the highest e*Iass, he* shall pay a 
thousaiui elrae'hmae* ; or if he* I)e ed* the* see'ond edass, live 
minae*; or if he* he ed'the* third, three* ininae* ; e>r if he be* 
of the* fe)urth elass, one* mina. Anel he wlu) is femiui guilty e)f 
cowardice*, shall ne)t only he* dismiss{*el from manly dange‘rs, 
which is a elisgrae'e appre»priat<* te) his nature, l)Ul he* shall 
pay a thousanel drachmae*, if he* be* td’ the* highest e*lass, aiui 
five* minae* if he* lx* e)l* the se('e>nei class, anei tiirt*e* h* he* be* 
(Tthe third e'lass, anel a mina, like* the* pre‘t'eeiing, if he* lx* e»f 
the fourth class. 

What re'gulations will be* prop<*r about examiners, se*e*ing 
that se)me of e)ur magistrates an* el(*t*te*el hy lot, ami fe)r a 
year, anel some* Ibr a UmgeT tiitte* ami from se‘lee’te*d pt*rsekns? 
Of such magistrate's, wlu) will Ix* a sunicic*nt e*e'nse»r or 
examine*!-, if any of the*!!!, we*ighetl tlenvn hy the* pia*ssurt* of 
office or his owi! iiiahility te) stipport the* dignity of his offie't*, 
be guilty of at!y crooked prae'tice* ? It is by ne) !!ic*ans t*;isy to 
find a !nagistrate* whe) exce*ls e»tli(*r n!agistrat<*s Ii! virtue*, l)ut 
still W(* must e'ude'avour to dise*oV(’r seum* eeitsor or (*xai!iin('r 
who is more than man. For tile* truth is, that the*re* are* ntany 
elements e)f diss(>lutie>n in a state, as th(*rt* are alst> in a ship, 
or in an animal ; tin*}* all have* their ceirels, and girdt‘rs, and 
‘ e ‘p, 'rim, (JO l*‘. 
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sinews,—one nature diiTust'd in many places, and called by 
many names ; and the oHict^ of examima' is a nuxst important 
element in the prt'servation and dissolntion of state's. For if 
the examinta's are better than the mai^istrati's, and tlu'ir duty 
is fullilled justly and without hlanu', tluai tlu* whole stall* and 
country llourishc's and is ha]‘>py; hut \i' the I'xamination of 
the magistrates is carried on in a wrong way, thi'U, by the 
relaxation of that justici* which is tht* uniting principle of all 
constitutions, evi'ry power in the stati* is rent asunder from 
every other ; tlu'y no longer incline in th<‘ same direction, 
but hll the city with faction, and inakt* many cities out of 
oneb and soon bring all to diastruction. Wherefore the 
examini'rs ought to be admirabli* in evi'ry sort of virtue. Let 
us invent a modi* of cnxiting them, which shall be as 
follows: Kvery year, after tin* sumnu'r solstic<\ tlu' whole 
city shall meet in tin.* I'ommon ]>recin('ts of Ilelios and 
Apollo, and shall ]>r(‘sent to tin* Clod three im-n out of their 
own number in tlu* manin*!* Ibllowing: Kach citi/i'U shall 
select, not hims<*lf, but some (dlu'r citi/.en whom lu* dta'ms in 9^ 
everyway the best, and who is not lt‘ss than lifty vixirs id'age. 
And out ol'thi* selt*cl<‘{i pi'rsons who hav<‘ the gri'ati'st num¬ 
ber of votes, th<‘y shall maki* a furtht'i* selection until they 
reduce them to one-half, iftht'y are an even num!)i‘r; but if 
they are not an even number, they shall suiHract the* one 
who has the smallest number of votes, and maki* th<*m an 
even number, and thim Ic^ave the half which have thi* gnxiter 
number ol votes. And if two pi-rsons havi* an (‘cpial number 
of votes, and thus increase tlu* number beytmd oiu'-half, they 
shall withdraw the youngi‘r of the two and do away the 
excess ; and tlu‘n including all the rest tlnw shall again vote, 
until tlicre arc Icit thret* having an unecpial numht'r of votes. 
But if all the three, or two out of the three, havi* eipial votes, 
let them commit the (*lection to good fate and fortiuu', and 


separate off by lot tlie first, and the second, and tlu* third; 

Honours to these they shall crown with an olivt* wreath and give,* them 
prize of excellence, at tin* same time proclaiming to 
all the world that the city of the Magnetos, by the providence 
of the Gods, is again preserved, and pri'sents to the Sun and 
to Apollo her three best men as first-fruits, to be a common 


^ C'p. ht’p. iv, 4ij K, 



Their duties and privileges, 

offering to them, according to the ancient law, as long as 
their lives answer to the judgment formed of them. And these 
shall appoint in their first year twelve examiners, to continue 
until each has completed seventy-five years, to whom three 
shall afterwards be added yearly; and let these divide all the 
magistracies into twelve parts, and prove the holders of them 
by every sort of test to which a freeman may be subjected ; 
and let them live while they hold office in the precinct of 
Helios and Apollo, in which they were chosen, and let each 
one form a judgment of some things individually, and of 
others in company with his colleagues; and let him place a 
writing in the agora about each magistracy, and what the 
magistrate ought to suffer or pay, according to the decision 
of the examiners. And if a magistrate docs not admit that he 
has been justly judged, let him bring the examiners before 
the select judges, and if he be acquitted by their decision, let 
him, if he will, accuse the examiners themselves; if, however, 
he be convicted, and have been condemned to death by the 
examiners, let him die (and of course he can only die once) — 
but any other penalties which admit of being doubled let him 
suffer twice over. 

And now let us pass under review the examiners them¬ 
selves ; what will their examination be, and how conducted ? 

547 During the life of these men, whom the whole state counts 
worthy of the rewards of virtue, they shall have the first seat 
at all public assemblies, and at all Hellenic sacrifices and 
sacred missions, and other public and holy ceremonies in 
which they share. The chiefs of each sacred mission shall 
be selected from them, and they only of all the citizens shall 
be adorned with a crown of laurel; th(‘y shall all be priests 
of Apollo and Helios; and one of them, who is judged first 
of the priests created in that year, shall be high priest; and 
they shall write up his name in each year to be a measure of 
time as long as the city lasts; and after their death they 
shall be laid out and carried to the grave and entombed in a 
manner different from the other citizens. I'hey shall be 
decked in a robe all of white, and there shall be no crying 
or lamentation over them ; but a chorus of fifteen maidens, 
and another of boys, shall stand around the bier on either 
side, hymning the praises of the departed priests in alternate 
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response?;, declaring their l)h\ssetlnt‘ss in song all day long; 
and at dawn a hundred of the youtlis who prat'tisc* gymnastic 
exercises, and whom the relations of tht‘ dt^parted shall 
choose, shall carry the bier to tht‘ .st'pulehrt', the young men 
marching first, drt'ssed in the garb of warriors,—tlu‘ cavalry 
with their horses, the heavy-armed with their arms, and the 
others in likt‘ manner. And Ixws near the bier and in 
front of it shall sing th(n*r national hymn, and maidtms shall 
follow behind, and with thmu tht‘ wonum who have passed 
the age of ehild-bc^aring; next, although tlu'y art' interdicted 
from ollu'i* burials, let prit'sts and priestesses follow, unless 
the Pythian orach' forbitl tluan ; for this burial is fret' from 
pollution, 'flu' plact' of burial shall b(* an oblong vaulted 
chambt'r undergrountl, constructed of tufa, whicii will last for 
ever, having stoiu* ct>uch<\s placetl sidt' by sith*. And here 
they will lay the bh'sst'd pt'rson, and cover tlu' st'pnlchre with 
a circular mound td' earth and plant a gnna' (if trt'es artumd on 
every side but ont'; and on that sith' tlu' sepub'hrt' shall be 
allowt'd to t'Xtend for evc'r, and a ntnv mound will not be 
requirt'd. Every year they shall havt' contt'sts in music and 
gymnastics, and in horstunanship, in honour of the dt'ad. 
These are tht* honours which shall bt; givt'U to thost^ who 
at the examination are found blanu'h'ss ; i)ut if any of them, 
trusting to the scrutiny bt'ing over, should, after the judgment 
has been given, manifest tlu* wicketiiu'ss of human nature, 
let the law ordain that he who pleases shall indict him, and 9^ 
let the cause be tried in the following maniu’r. In the first 
place, the court shall be compos<‘d of tiu' guardians of the 
law, and to them the surviving examimu's shall Int addt'd, as 
well as the court of select judges; and It't tlu! pursuer lay 
his indictment in this form he shall say that so-and-so is 
unworthy of the prme of virtue and of his oHicc'; and if the 
defendant be convicted let him bt' deprived (jf his oHice, and 
of the burial, and of tht' other honours given him. Hut if 
the prosecutor do not obtain the fifth part of the votes, let 
him, if he be of the first clas.s, pay twtdvtf minae, and eight if 
he be of the second class, and six iflu' be of the third class, 
and two minae if he be of the fourth class. 

The so-called decision of Rhadamanthus is worthy of all 
admiration. He knew that the men of Iii.s own time believed 
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and had no doubt that there were Gods, which was a reason- j.aws XII, 
able belief in those days, because most men were the sons of athknian. 
Gods\ and according to tradition he was one himself. He suited to a 
appears to have thought that he ought to commit judgment to 
no man, but to the Gods only, and in this way suits were to oiv own, 
simply and speedily decided by him. For he made the two 
parties take an oath respecting the points in dispute, and so 
got rid of the matter speedily and safely. But now that a 
certain portion of mankind do not believe at all in the exist¬ 
ence of the Gods, and others imagine that they have no care 
of us, and the opinion of most men, and of the worst men, is 
that in return for a small sacrifice and a few flattering words 
they will be their accomplices in purloining large sums and 
save them from many terrible punishments, the way of 
Rhadamanthus is no longer suited to the needs of justice; for 
as the opinions of men about the Gods arc changed, the laws 
should also be changed;—in the granting of suits a rational Oaths arc 
legislation ought to do away with the oaths of the parties on 
either side—he who obtains leave to bring an action should the panics 
write down the charges, but should not add an oath; and 
the defendant in like manner should give his denial to the 
magistrates in writing, and not swear; for it is a dreadlul 
thing to know, when many lawsuits arc going on in a state, 
that almost half the people who meet one anotlier quite un¬ 
concernedly at the public meals and in other companies and 
relations of private life are perjured. Let tlic law, then, he 
as follows A judge who is about to give jiulgnumt shall Judges, 
take an oath, and he who is choosing magistrate's Ibr the 
state shall either vote on oath or with a voting tablet which wIhmi dect- 
he brings from a temple ; so too the judge of dances and of "'k" 

,, r , , ^ ^ , . trntes, and 

)49 all music, and the superintendents and umpires oi gymnastic thi-uminrcs 
and equestrian contests, and any matters in which, as far as 
men can judge, there is nothing to be gained by a lalse oath ; an o^ah. 
but all cases in which a denial confirmed by an oath clearly 
results in a great advantage to the taker of the oath, shall be 
decided without the oath of the parties to the suit, and the 
presiding judges shall not permit either of them to use an 
oath for the sake of persuading, nor to call down curses on 
himself and his race, nor to use unseemly supplications or 
' C’p. 'rim. 40 IX 
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womanish laments. But .shall ovta* In' U'aching and 
learning what is ju.st in auspicious words ; and Ik' who does 
otherwise shall be supposed to speak ln\sidt‘the point, and the 
judges shall again bring him back to tht' tpu'stion at is.sue. 
On the other hand, strangers in tht'ir dt'alings with .strangers 
shall as at present have power to give and reeeivt' oaths, for 
they will not often grow old in tlu' city or h'avt* a fry of young 
ones likti themselvt?s to I)t‘ tlu' sons and ludrs of tlu' land. 

As to the initiation of j)rivate suits, U't th<' manner of 
deciding caibsc-'S l)t‘tw('en all citi/i'iis be tlu' same* as in cases 
in which any fret'maii is disohedit'iit to tlu* state* in minor 
matters, of whiedi the* pemdty is not .stripe's, imj)risonment, or 
death. Jhit as regards attendane'c at ehoruse's e>r proevssions 
or other show.s, and as re'gards public se‘rvice*s, whe*thcr 
the celebration e)f sacrifice* in peaea*, or the* paymeuit e)f 
contributions in war in all tlu'se* erases, lir.st conu's the 
nece*s.sity of ju'eviding a remedy for tlu* hbss ; and by those 
wlu) will ne)t o])ery, there shall lx* security give'ii to theonicerrs 
whom the city anel tin* law (‘m[)ow('r to t'.xact the* sum due*; 
and if they forfe'it tlu'ir serurity, let the* goods which tlK*y 
have pU'elge'el he; .solel aiul the* mont'y give-n to the* city; hut if 
the*y ought to pay a large*!' sum, the* se‘ve‘ral magistrates shall 
impose upon the* disobe-elie*!!! a suilahh* pi'iialty, and bring 
the*!!! before the court, until the'y are willing to elo what the‘y 
are e)rde;re‘el. 

Now a state which niakers money from the cultivation of 
the soil only, and has no foreign trade*, must consieIe*r what it 
will do about the emigration e)f its own pe*opl(‘ te> e)ther 
countries, and the rcce‘ptiem of strange'rs from e‘lse‘whe*rc. 
About the.se matters the le'gislator has to e'onsid<*r, anel he 
will begin by trying to ]!e*rsuade‘ men as far as lu* can, 'Fhe; 
intercourse, of e'ities with one* aiiothe'r is apt to cn*ate; a con¬ 
fusion of manners; strangers are; always sugge'sting nove‘lties 
to strangersb When .state*s are we*ll g()v<‘nu*d by good laws 9 
the mixture cau.se*.s the gre‘ate*st possible; injury ; but s(.*eing 
that most cities are the reverse of we'll-ord(*re‘d, the confusion 
which arises in then! from the; re‘ception of strange‘rs, and 
from the citizens themselves rushing off into other cities, 
when any one either young or old desires to travel any- 
^ (qx supra, iv. 704 IC. 



and the reception of stran^n'rs, 

where abroad at whatever time, is of no consequence. On the 
other hand, the refusal of states to receive others, and for 
their own citizens never to go to other places, is an utter 
impossibility, and to the rest of the world is likely to appear 
ruthless and uncivilized ; it is a practice adopted by people 
who use harsh words, such as xenelasia or banishment of 
strangers, and who have harsh and morose ways, as men think. 
And to be thought or not to be thought well of by the rest of 
the world is no light matter; for the many are not so far 
wrong in their judgment of who are bad and who are good, 
as they are removed from the nature of virtue in themselves. 
Even bad men have a divine instinct which guesses rightly, 
and very many who are utterly depraved form correct notions 
and judgments of the differences between the good and bad. 
And the generality of cities are quite right in exhorting us 
to value a good reputation in the world, for there is no 
truth greater and more important than this —that he who is 
really good (^I am speakingof the man who would be perlect) 
seeks for reputation with, but not without, the reality of 
goodness. And our Cretan colony ought also to acc[uire the 
fairest and noblest reputation for virtue from other nuMi ; and 
there is every Reason to expect that, if the reality an.swers to 
the idea, she will be one of the few well-ordered cities which 
the sun and the other Gods behold. Wherefore, in the 
matter of journeys to other countries and tluj recc^ption of 
strangers, we enact as follows:—In the first place, let no 
one be allowed to go anywhere at all into a foreign country 
who is less than forty years of age*; and no om; shall go in 
a private capacity, but only in some public one, as a lu'ralcl, 
or on an embassy, or on a sacred mission. Going al)n)ad on 
an expedition or in war is not to be includc^d among travels 
of the class authorized by the state. To Apollo at Delphi 
and to Zeus at Olympia and to Nt:mea and to the Isthmus, 
citizens should be sent to take part in the sacrifices and 
games there dedicated to the Gods; and they should send as 
many as possible, and the best and fairest that can be found, 
and they will make the city renowned at holy meetings in 
)5i time of peace, procuring a glory which shall be the converse 
of that which is gained in war; and when they come home 
they shall teach the young that the institutions of other states 
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are inferior to their own. And they shall send spectators of 
another sort, if they have the consent of the guardians, being 
such citizens as desire to look a little more at leisure at the 
doings of other men; and these no law shall hinder. For 
a city which has no experience of good and bad men or 
intercourse with them, can never be thoroughly and perfectly 
civilized, nor, again, can the citizens of a city properly 
observe the laws by habit only, and without an intelligent 
understanding of them h And there always are in the world 
a few inspired men whose acquaintance is beyond price, 
and who spring up quite as much in ill-ordered as in well- 
ordered cities. These are they whom the citizens of a 
well-ordered city should be ever seeking out, going forth 
over sea and over land to find him who is incorruptible— 
that he may establish more firmly institutions in his own 
state which are good already, and amend what is deficient; 
for without this examination and enquiry a city will never 
continue perfect any more than if the examination is ill- 
conducted. 

Cle. How can we have an examination and also a good 
one ? 

Ath. In this way :—In the first place, our spectator shall be 
of not less than fifty years of age; he must be a man of reputa¬ 
tion, especially in war, if he is to exhibit to other cities 
a model of the guardians of the law, but when he is more 
than sixty years of age he shall no longer continue in his 
office of spectator. And when he has carried on his inspec¬ 
tion during as many out of the ten years of his office as he 
pleases, on his return home let him go to the assembly of 
those who review the laws. This shall be a mixed body of 
young and old men, who shall be required to meet daily 
between the hour of dawn and the rising of the sun. They 
shall consist, in the first place, of the priests who have 
obtained the rewards of virtue ^; and, in the second place, 
of guardians of the law, the ten eldest being chosen; the 
general superintendent of education shall also be a member, 
as* well the last appointed as those .who have been released 
from the office ; and each of them shall take with him as his 
companion a young man, whomsoever he chooses, between 

' Cp. Rep. X. 619. 2 S7ipra, 947. 
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the ages of thirty and forty. These shall be always 
holding conversation and discourse about the laws of 
952 their own city or about any specially good ones which they 
may hear to be existing elsewhere; also about kinds of 
knowledge which may appear to be of use and will throw 
light upon the examination, or of which the want will make 
the subject of laws dark and uncertain to them. Any know¬ 
ledge of this sort which the elders approve, the younger men 
shall learn with all diligence; and if any one of those who 
have been invited appear to be unworthy, the whole assembly 
shall blame him who invited him. The rest of the city shall 
watch over those among the young men who distinguish 
themselves, having an eye upon them, and especially 
honouring them if they succeed, but dishonouring them 
above the rest if they turn out to be inferior. This is the 
assembly to which he who has visited the institutions of other 
men, on his return home shall straightway go, and if he have 
discovered any one who has anything to say about the 
enactment of laws or education or nurture, or if he have 
himself made any observations, let him communicate his dis¬ 
coveries to the whole assembly. And if he be seen to have 
come home neither better nor worse, let him be praised at 
any rate for his enthusiasm; and if he be much better, let 
him be praised so much the more; and not only while he 
lives but after his death let the assembly honour him with 
fitting honours. But if on his return, home he appear to have 
been corrupted, pretending to be wise when he is not, let him 
hold no communication with any one, whether young or old; 
and if he will hearken to the rulers, then he shall be 
permitted to live as a private individual; but if he will not, 
let him die, if he be convicted in a court of law of interfering 
about education and the laws. And if he deserve to be 
indicted, and none of the magistrates indict him, let that be 
counted as a disgrace to them when the rewards of virtue 
are decided. 

Let such be the character of the person who goes abroad, 
and let him go abroad under these conditions. In the next 
place, the stranger who comes from abroad should be received 
in a friendly spirit. N ow there are four kinds of strangers, 
of whom we must make some .mention—the first is he who 
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comes and stays throughout the summer ^ ; this class are 
like birds of passage, taking wing in pursuit of commerce, 
and flying over the sea to other cities, while the season lasts; 
he shall be received in market-places and harbours and public 
buildings, near the city but outside ^ by those magistrates 
who are appointed to superintend these matters; and they 
shall take care that a stranger, whoever he be, duly receives 
justice ; but he shall not be allowed to make any innovation. 
They shall hold the intercourse with him which is necessary, 953 
and this shall be as little as possible. The second kind is 
just a spectator who comes to see with his eyes and hear 
with his ears the festivals of the Muses; such ought to have 
entertainment provided them at the temples by hospitable 
persons, and the priests and ministers of the temples should 
see and attend to them. But they should not remain more 
than a reasonable time; let them see and hear that for the 
sake of which they came, and then go away, neither having 
suffered nor done any harm. The priests shall be their 
judges, if any of them receive or do any wrong up to the 
sum of fifty drachmae, but if any greater charge be brought, 
in such cases the suit shall come before the wardens of the 
agora. The third kind of stranger is he who comes on some 
public business from another land, and is to be received 
with public honours. He is to be received only by the 
generals and commanders of horse and foot, and the host by 
whom he is entertained, in conjunction with the Prytanes, 
shall have the sole charge of what concerns him. There is a 
fourth class of persons^ answering to our spectators, who come 
from another land to look at ours. In the first place, such 
visits will be rare, and the visitor should be at least fifty years 
of age ; he may possibly be wanting to see something that is 
rich and rare in other states, or himself to show something in 
like manner to another city. Let such an one, then, go 
unbidden to the doors of the wise and rich, being one of them 
himself: let him go, for example, to the house of the superin¬ 
tendent of education, confident that he is a fitting guest of 
such a host, or let him go to the house of some of those who 
have gained the prize of virtue and hold discourse with 
them, both learning from them,- and also teaching them; and 
^ Cp. supra, xi. 915 D. 2 
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when he has seen and heard all, he shall depart, as a friend 
taking leave of friends, and be honoured by them with gifts 
and suitable tributes of respect. These are the customs 
according to which our city should receive all strangers 
of either sex who come from other countries, and shoulc 
send forth her own citizens, showing respect to Zeus, th^ 
God of hospitality, not forbidding strangers at meals anc 
sacrifices, as is the manner which prevails among the childrer 
of the Nile, nor driving them away by savage proclamations ^ 
When a man becomes surety, let him give the security ir 
a distinct form, acknowledging the whole transaction in s 
written document, and in the presence of not less than three 
witnesses if the sum be under a thousand drachmae, and OJ 
not less than five witnesses if the sum be above a thousand 
954 drachmae. The agent of a dishonest or untrustworthy seller 
shall himself be responsible; both the agent and the 
principal shall be equally liable. If a person wishes to find 
anything in the house of another, he shall enter naked, or 
wearing only a short tunic and without a girdle, having first 
taken an oath by the customary Gods that he expects to find 
it there; he shall then make his search, and the other shall 
throw open his house and allow him to search things both 
sealed and unsealed. And if a person will not allow the 
searcher to make his search, he who is prevented shall go to 
law with him, estimating the value of the goods after which 
he is searching, and if the other be convicted he shall pay 
twice the value of the article. If the master be absent from 
home, the dwellers in the house shall let him search the 
unsealed property, and on the sealed property the searcher 
shall set another seal, and shall appoint any one whom he 
likes to guard them during five days; and if the master oi 
the house be absent during a longer time, he shall take with 
him the wardens of the city, and so make his search, opening 
the sealed property as well as the unsealed, and then, 
together with the members of the family and the wardens 
of the city, he shall s^al them up again as they were 
before. There shall be a limit of time in the case of 
disputed things, and he who has had possession of them 
during a certain time shall no longer be liable -to be dis- 
^ Cp. siLpra, 950 A, B. 
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turbed. As to houses and lands there can be no dispute in 
this state of ours; but if a man has any other possessions 
which he has used and openly shown in the city and in the 
agora and in the temples^ and no one has put in a claim to 
them, and some one says that he was looking for them during 
this time, and the possessor is proved to have made no 
concealment, if they have continued for a year, the one 
having the goods and the other looking for them, the 
claim of the seeker shall not be allowed after the expiration 
of the year; or if he does not use or show the lost property 
in the market or in the city, but only in the country, and no 
one offers himself as the owner during five years, at the 
expiration of the five years the claim shall be barred for ever 
after; or if he uses them in the city but within the house, 
then the appointed time of claiming the goods shall be three 
years, or ten years if he has them in the country in private. 
And if he has them in another land, there shall be no limit of 
time or prescription, but whenever the owner finds them he 
may claim them. 

If any one prevents another by force from being present at 
a trial, whether a principal party or his witnesses; if the 
person prevented be a slave, whether his own or belonging 
to another, the suit shall be incomplete and invalid ; but if he 
who is prevented be a freeman, besides the suit being in¬ 
complete, the other who has prevented him shall be imprisoned 95! 
for a year, and Shall be prosecuted for kidnapping by any one 
who pleases. And if any one hinders by force a rival com¬ 
petitor in gymnastic or music, or any other sort of contest, from 
being present at the contest, let him who has a mind inform 
the presiding judges, and they shall liberate him who is 
desirous of competing; and if they are not able, and he who 
hinders the other from competing wins the prize, then they 
shall give the prize of victory to him who is prevented, and 
inscribe him as the conqueror in any temples which he 
pleases; and he who hinders the other shall not be permitted 
to make any offering or inscription having reference to that 
contest, and in any case he shall be liable for damages, 
whether he be defeated or whether he conquer. 

If any one knowingly receives anything which has been 
stolen, he shall undergo the same punishment as the thief, 



Miscellaneous provisio7ts» 

and if a man receives an exile he shall be punished with 
death. Every man should regard the friend and enemy of 
the state as his own friend and enemy; and if any one makes 
peace or war with another on his own account, and without 
the authority of the state, he, like the receiver of the exile, 
shall undergo the penalty of death. And if any fraction of 
the city declare war or peace against any, the generals shall 
indict the authors of this proceeding, 'and if they are con¬ 
victed death shall be the penalty. Those who serve their 
country ought to serve without receiving gifts, and there 
ought to be no excusing or approving the saying, ^Men 
should receive gifts as the reward of good, but not of evil 
deeds"; for to know which we are doing, and to stand fast 
by our knowledge, is no easy matter. The safest course 
is to obey the law which says, 'Do no service for a bribe,' 
and let him who disobeys, if he be convicted, simply die. 
With a view to taxation, for various reasons, every man 
ought to have had his property valued: and the tribesmen 
should likewise bring a register of the yearly produce to 
the wardens of the country, that in this way there may be 
two valuations; and the public officers may use annually 
whichever on consideration they deem the best, whether 
the}^ prefer to take a certain portion of the whole value, or 
of the annual revenue, after subtracting what is paid to the 
common tables. 

Touching offerings to the Gods, a moderate man should 
observe moderation in what he offers. Now the land and 
the hearth of the house of all men is sacred to all Gods; 
wherefore let no man dedicate them a second time to the 
Gods. Gold and silver, whether possessed by private per¬ 
sons or in temples, are in other cities provocative of envy, 
956 and ivory, the product of a dead body, is not a proper 
offering; brass and iron, again, are instruments of war; but 
of wood let a man bring what offering he likes, provided it be 
a single block, and in like manner of stone, to the public 
temples; of woven work let him not offer more than one 
woman can execute in a month. White is a colour suitable 
to the Gods, especially in woven works, but dyes should only 
be used for the adornments of war. The most divine of 
gifts are birds and images, and they should be such as one 
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painter can execute in a single day. And let all other 
offerings follow a similar rule. 

Now that the whole city has been divided into parts of 
which the nature and number have been described, and laws 
have been given about all the most important contracts as far 
as this was possible, the next thing will be to have justice 
done. The first of the courts shall consist of elected judges, 
who shall be chosen- by the plaintiff and the defendant in 
common : these shall be called arbiters rather than judges. 
And in the second court there shall be judges of the villages 
and tribes corresponding to the twelvefold division of the land, 
and before these the litigants shall go to contend for greater 
damages, if the suit be not decided before the first judges ; 
the defendant, if he be defeated the second time, shall pay a 
fifth more than the damages mentioned in the indictment; 
and if he find fault with his judges and would try a third 
time, let him carry the suit before the select judges, and if he 
be again defeated, let him pay the whole of the damages and 
half as much again. And the plaintiff, if when defeated 
before the first judges he persist in going on to the second, 
shall if he wins receive in addition to the damages a fifth part 
more, and if defeated he shall pay a like sum; but if he is 
not satisfied with the previous decision, and will insist on 
proceeding to a third court, then if he win he shall receive 
from the defendant the amount of the damages and, as I 
said before, half as much again, and the plaintiff, if he lose, 
shall pay half of the damages claimed. Now the assignment 
by lot of judges to courts and the completion of the number 
of them, and the appointment of servants to the different 
magistrates, and the times at which the several causes should 
be heard, and the votings and delays, and all the things that 
necessarily concern suits, and the order of causes, and the 
time in which answers have to be put in and parties are to 
appear—of these and other things akin to these we have 
indeed already spoken \ but there is no harm in repeating 
what is right twice or thrice:—All lesser and easier matters 
which the elder legislator has omitted may be supplied by the 
younger one. Private courts will be sufficiently regulated in 9 
this way, and the public and state courts, and those which 
^ Cp. supra, vi. 766; ix. S53 foil. 
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the magistrates must use in the administration of their several Laws XIL 
exist in many other states. Many very respectable Athenian. 
institutions ol this sort have been framed by good meiiy and 
from them the guardians of the law may by reflection derive 
what is necessary for the order of our new state, considering 
and correcting them, and bringing them to the test of ex¬ 
perience, until every detail appears to be satisfactorily deter¬ 
mined ; and then putting the final seal upon them, and 
making them irreversible, they shall use tliem for ever 
afterwards. As to what relates to the silence of judges and 
the abstinence from words of evil omen and the reverse, and 
the difierent notions of the just and good and honourable 
which exist in our own as compared with other states, they 
have been partly mentioned already, and another part of them 
will be mentioned hereafter as we draw near the end. To all The judge 
these matters he who would be an equal judge shall justly look, 
and he shall possess writings about them that he may learn writings of 
them. For of all kinds of knowledge the knowledge of good i^^^ciegis- 

It, - . ® ° , lator and 

laws has the greatest power of improving the learner ; other- test all 
wise there would be no meaning in the divine and admirable writ- 
law possessing a name akin to mind (vov^, j/o/xos). And of all standard^^^^ 
other words, such as the praises and censures of individuals and then he 
which occur in poetry and also in prose, whether written ^ghf(!ous 
down or uttered in daily conversation, whether men dispute judgment, 
about them in the spirit of contention or weakly assent to 
them, as is often the case—of all these the one sure test is the 
writings of the legislator \ which the righteous judge ought 
to have in his mind as the antidote of all other words, and 
thus make himself and the city stand upright, procuring for 
the good the continuance and increase of justice, and for the 
bad, on the other hand, a conversion from ignorance and in¬ 
temperance, and in general from all unrighteousness, as far 
as their evil minds can be healed, but to those whose web of 
life is in reality finished, giving death, which is the only 
remedy for souls in their condition, as I may say truly again 
958 and again. And such judges and chiefs of judges will be 
worthy of receiving praise from the whole city. 

When the suits of the year are completed the following 
laws shall regulate their execution : In the first place, the 
' Tp. supra, vii. Si i 1). 
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Lmvs XIL judge shall assign to the party who wins Uk* suit tlu' wlmK* 
athknian. property of him who loses, with th(‘ exception of nu're neces- 
Thegoods saries\ and the assignim^nt shall be uxiulc through the herald 
ofthci immediately after each dc'cision in the hearing of the judges ; 

when the month arrives followingthe month in whi(‘h the 
be handed courts are sitting, (unless the gainer of tht‘ suit has been pn*- 
gaiiieMfthe satisfied,) the court shall follow uj> tlu' ('asi*, and hand 

damages Over to the winner the goods of the Ios(‘r ; but if they find that 
are not the means of paying, an<l the sum d('fici(‘nt is not l(‘ss 

iimfinoutl). ^ drachma, the ins(>lvt‘nt person shall not have any right 

of going to law with any otluu* man until h(‘ liavi* satisli(‘d the 
debt of the winning party; hut otlua* ptu'sons sliall still have* 
the right of Iminging suits against him. Aiul if any oiu' aft<‘r 
he is comlemiu'd refuses to acknowledge' tht‘ authority which 
condtanned him, let iht' magislraU's who art* thus th'prived of 
their authority bring him before tin* court of the guardians of 
the laW; and if he i)e cast, let him he [punished with death, as 
a suhverter of the whole state* anel e)f tlu* laws. 

Urns a man is l)e>rn and brought up, ami afte*!* this mann(*r 
he bc'gt'ts anel brings up his own e'hilelren, anel has his share* 
of dealings with otlu'r me‘n, and sullers if he* has tlom* wremg 
to any one, and receives satisfae'tion if he has he*en wronge*d, 
and so at l(*ngth in tliu.* time he* gre)ws e»Ul under the* protectie>n 
of the laws, and his end comes in the* {>rcU‘r of natun\ 
Concerning the dead of either s(‘X, tin* n*ligie>us c<’reme>nie*s 
which may fittingly be performed, whetlu?r apjH'rtaining to 
the Gods of the under-world or of this, shall he* dt*cided by 
the interpreters with absolute authority, d'heir .sepulchrt*.s 
are not to be in places which an* fit for cullivalioit, and then,* 
shall he no monuments in such spots, (*itht‘r largt* or small, 
^htiW occupy that part of tin* country wlficli is natur- 
wiiidoioiyt ally adapted for receiving and concealing tlu* I>odit‘s of‘the 
with as little hurt as possible to tht* living. No man, 
living or dead, shall tU*prive the living of tlu* sust<‘nanc(' wlut'h 
the cartli, their foster-parent, is naturally iiu'lined to provide 
for them. And let not the mound piU‘d higiu‘r than would 
be the work of five men comph^Uxl in five djiys ; nor shall 
the stone which is placed ovc'i* the spot he larger than would 
be sufficient to receive the praises of the (k*ad included in 

’ <'p. i\. .S55 H. 
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four heroic lines. Nor shall the laying out of the dead in 
the house continue for a longer time than is sufficient to dis¬ 
tinguish between him who is in a trance only and him who is 
really dead, and speaking generally, the third day after death 
will be a fair time for carrying out the body to the sepulchre. 
Now we must believe the legislator when he tells us that the 
soul is in all respects superior to the body, and that even in 
life what makes each one of us to be what we are is only the 
soul; and that the body follows us about in the likeness of 
each of us., and therefore, when we are dead, the bodies of 
the dead are quite rightly said to be our shades or images ; for 
the true and immortaLbeing of each one of us which is called 
the soul goes on her way to other Gods before them to give 
an account—which is an inspiring hope to the good, but very 
terrible to the bad, as the laws of our fathers tell us; and they 
also say that not much can be done in the way of helping 
a man after he is dead. But the living—-he should be helped 
by all his kindred, that while in life he may be the holiest 
and justest of men, and after death may have no great sins to 
be punished in the world below. If this be true, a man 
ought not to waste his substance under the idea that all this 
lifeless mass of flesh which is in process of burial is con¬ 
nected with him ; he should consider that the son, or brother, 
or the beloved one, whoever he may be, whom he thinks he 
is laying in the earth, has gone away to complete and fulfil 
his own destiny, and that his duty is rightly to order the 
present, and to spend moderately on the lifeless altar of the 
Gods below. But the legislator does not intend moderation 
to be taken in the sense of meanness Let the law, then, be 
as follows:—The expenditure on the entire funeral of him 
who is of the highest class, shall not exceed five minae; and 
for him who is of the second class, three minae, and for 
him who is of the third class, two minae, and for him who is 
of the fourth class, one mina, will be a fair limit of expense. 
The guardians of the law ought to take especial care of the 
different ages of life, whether childhood, or manhood, or any 
other age. And at the end of all, let there be some one 
guardian of the law presiding, who shall be chosen by the 
friends of the deceased to superintend, and let it be glory 

^ Cp, Phaedo 63 B. Cp. supra^ iv. 7^7 7 -^ 9 - 
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Laws XII. to him to manage with fairness and moderation what relates to 
the dead, and a discredit to him if they are not well managed. 
Let the laying out and other ceremonies be in accordance 
with custom, but to the statesman who adopts custom as his 
law we must give way in certain particulars. It would be 
monstrous for example that he should command any man to 
weep or abstain from weeping over the dead; but he may 
forbid cries of lamentation, and not allow the voice of the 
to be made mourner to be heard outside the house ; also, he may forbid 9^ 
wea^Ss^ the bringing of the dead body into the open streets, or the 
processions of mourners in the streets, and may require that 
before daybreak they should be outside the city. Let these, 
then, be our laws relating to such matters, and let him who 
obeys be free from penalty; but he who disobeys even a 
single guardian of the law shall be punished by them all with 
a fitting penalty. Other modes of burial, or again the denial 
of burial, which is to be refused in the case of robbers of 
temples and parricides and the like, have been devised and 
are embodied in the preceding laws, so that now our work of 
We have legislation is pretty nearly at an end ; but in all cases the end 
vide foAhe consist in doing something or acquiring something 

continu- or establishing something,—the end will be attained and 
Taws finally accomplished, when we have provided for the perfect 

and lasting continuance of our institutions ; until then our 
creation is incomplete. 

Cle. That is very good. Stranger; but I wish you would 
tell me more clearly what you mean. 

Ath, O Cleinias, many things of old time were well said 
and sung ; and the saying about the Fates was one of them. 

Cle. What is it ? 
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Aih. The saying that Lachesis or the giver of the lots is 
the first of them, and that Clotho or the spinster is the second 
of them, and that Atropos or the unchanging one is the third 
of them ^; and that she is the preserver of the things which 
we have spoken, and which have been compared in a figure to 
things woven by fire, they both (i. e. Atropos and the fire) 
producing ^ the quality of unchangeableness. I am speaking 


^ Cp. Rep. X. 620 E, 

^ Reading oLTr^pyaCofievuv witb the MSS. and as in the text, not as in the notes 
of Stallbaum. The construction is harsh; but wir^iKOLcrfjiiva may be taken as if 



Can lazvs be made b^reversible ? 

of the things which in a state and government give not only 
health and salvation to the body, but law, or rather preserva¬ 
tion of the law, in the soul; and, if I am not mistaken, this 
seems to be still wanting in our laws: we have still to see 
how we can implant in them this irreversible nature. 

Cle, It will be no small matter if we can only discover how 
such a nature can be implanted in anything. 

Ath, But it certainly can be; so much I clearly see. 

Cle, Then let us not think of desisting until we have im¬ 
parted this quality to our laws ; for it is ridiculous, after 
a great deal of labour has been spent, to place a thing at last 
on an insecure foundation. 

Meg, I approve of your suggestion, and am quite of the 
same mind with you. 

Cle. Very good ; And now what, according to you, is to be 
the salvation of our government and of our laws, and how is 
it to be effected ? 

Ath, Were we not saying that there must be in our city a 
961 council which was to be of this sort:—The ten oldest guard¬ 
ians of the law, and all those who have obtained prizes of 
virtue, were to meet in the same assembly, and the council 
was also to include those who had visited foreign countries 
in the hope of hearing something that might be of use in the 
preservation of the laws, and who, having come safely home, 
and having been tested in these same matters, had proved 
themselves to be worthy to take part in the assembly ;—each 
of the members was to select some young man of not less than 
thirty years of age, he himself judging in the first instance 
whether the young man was worthy by nature and education, 
and then suggesting him to the others, and if he seemed to 
them also to be worthy they were to adopt him; but if not, 
the decision at which they arrived was to be kept a secret from 
the citizens at large, and, more especially, from the rejected 
candidate. The meeting of the council was to be held early 
in the morning, when everybody was most at leisure from all 
other business, whether public or private—was not something 
of this sort said by us before ? 

Cle, True. 
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Aih. Then, returning to the council, I would say further, 
that if we let it down to be tlie anchor of the state, our city, 
having everything which is suitable to her, will preserve all 
that we wish to preserve. 

Ch. What do you mean ? 

Aih. Now is the time for me to speak the truth in all 
earnestness. 

Cle. Well said, and I hope that 3^011 will fulfil your intention. 
Aih. Know, Clcinias, that everything, in all that it does, has 
a natural saviour, as of an animal the soul and the head are 
the chief saviours. 

CI(\ Once more, what do you mean? 

Aih. The well-being of those two is obviously the preserva¬ 
tion of every living thing. 

Cle. I low is that? 

Aih. The soul, besides other things, contains mind, and 
the head, besides other things, contains sight and hearing; 
and the mind, mingling with the noblest of the senses, and 
becoming one with tluan, may be truly called the salvation 
of all. 

Cle. Yes, quite so. 

Aih. Yes, indeed ; but with what is that intellect concerned 
which, mingling with the senses, is the salvation of ships in 
storms as well as in fair weather? In a ship, when the pilot 
and the sailors unite their perceptions with the piloting mind, 
do they not save both themselves and their craft ? 

Cle. Very true. 

Aih. We do not want many illustrations about such 
matters“What aim would the general of an army, or 
what aim would a physician propose to himself, if he were 
seeking to attain salvation? 

Cle. Very good, 

Aih. Does not the general aim at victory and superiority 9 
in war, and do not the physician and his assistants aim at 
produciiig health in the body? 

Cle. Certainly. 

Aih, And a physician who is ignorant about the body, that 
is to say, who knows not that which we just now called health, 
or a general who knows not victory, or any others who are 
ignorant of the particulars of the arts which we mentioned, 



The nocturnal covtncil the mind of the state. 

cannot be said to have understanding about any of thes 
matters. 

Clc. They cannot. 

Ath. And what would you say of the state? If a perse 
proves to be ignorant of the aim to which the statesms 
should look, ought he, in the first place, to be called a ruL 
at all; and further, will he ever be able to preserve that 
which he does not even know the aim ? 

Cle. Impossible. 

Ath. And therefore, if our settlement of the country is 
be perfect, we ought to have some institution, which, as I w; 
saying, will tell what is the aim of the state, and will infor 
us how we are to attain this, and what law or what man wi 
advise us to that end. Any state which has no such instit 
tion is likely to be devoid of mind and sense, and in all h< 
actions will proceed by mere chance. 

Cle. Very true. 

Ath. In which, then, of the parts or institutions of tl 
state is any such guardian power to be found ? Can v 
say ? 

Cle. I am not quite certain. Stranger; but I have asuspicic 
that you are referring to the assembly which you just no 
said was to meet at night. 

Ath. You understand me perfectly, Cloinias; and we mu 
assume, as the argument implies, that this council possess 
all virtue ; and the beginning of virtue is not to make mistak 
by guessing many things, but to look steadily at one thin 
and on this to fix all our aims. 

Cle. Quite true. 

Ath. Then now we shall see why there is nothing wonder! 
in states going astray—the reason is that their legislators ha' 
such different aims; nor is there anything wonderful in son 
laying down as their rule of justice, that certain individus 
should bear rule in the state, whether they be good or ba 
and others that the citizens should be rich, not caring wheth 
they are the slaves of other men or not. The tendency 
others, again, is towards freedom ; and some legislate with 
view to two things at once,- they want to be at the same tin 
free and the lords of other states; but the wisest men, as th( 
deem themselves to be, look to all these and similar aiir 

VOL. V. A a 
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La'ws XI!. and there is no one of them which they exclusively honour, 
and to which they would-have all things look. 

Cle. Then, Stranger, our former assertion ■will hold, for we 96 
were saying that laws generally should look to one thing 
only; and this, as we admitted, was rightly said to be 
virtue. 

Ath. Yes. 

Cle. And we said that virtue was of four kinds ? 

Ath. Quite true. 

Cle. And that mind was the leader of the four, and that 
to her the three other virtues and all other things ought 
to have regard ? 

Ath. You follow me capitally, Cleinias, and I would ask you 
to follow me to the end, for we have already said that the 
mind of the pilot, the mind of the physician and of the general 
th^phy^-^ look to that one thing to which they ought to look; and now 
cian;—but we may turn to mind political, of which, as of a human 
creature, we will ask a question :—O wonderful being, and to 
what are you looking? The physician is able to tell his 
single aim in life, but you, the superior, as you declare 
yourself to be, of all intelligent beings, when you are asked 
are not able to tell. Can you, Megillus, and you, Cleinias, 
say distinctly what is the aim of mind political, in return for 
the many explanations of things which I have given you ? 

Cle. We cannot, Stranger. 

Ath. Well, but ought we not to desire to see it, and to see 
where it is to be found ? 

Cle. For example, where ? 

Ath. For example, we were saying that there are four 
virtues are virtue, and as there are four of them, each of them 

distinct, ^ ^ 

must be one. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Ath. And further, all four of them we call one; for we 
-say that courage is virtue, and that prudence is virtue, and 
the same of the two others, as if they were in reality not 
many but one, that is, virtue. 

Cle. Quite so. 

Ath. There is no difficulty in seeing in what way the two 
differ from one another, and have received two names, and so 
of the rest. But there is more difficulty in explaining why 
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we call these two and the rest of them by the single name of 
virtue. 

Cle, How do you mean ? 

Ath. I have no difficulty in explaining what I mean. Let 
us distribute the subject into questions and answers. 

Cle, Once more, what do you mean ? 

Ath, Ask me what is that one thing which I call virtue, 
and then again speak of as two, one part being courage and 
the other wisdom. I will tell you how that occurs:—One of 
them has to do with fear; in this the beasts, also participate 
and quite young children,—I mean courage; for a courageous 
temper is a gift of nature and not of reason. But without 
reason there never has been, or is, or will be a wise and 
understanding soul; it is of a different nature. 

Cle, That is true. 

Ath. I have now told you in what way the two are 
54 different, and do you in return tell me in what way they are 
one and the same. Suppose that I ask you in what way the 
four are one, and when you have answered me, you will have 
a right to ask of me in return in what way they are four; and 
then let us proceed to enquire whether in the case of things 
which have a name and also a definition to them, true 
knowledge consists in knowing the name only and not the 
definition. Can he who is good for anything be ignorant of 
all this without discredit where great and glorious truths are 
concerned ? 

Clc. I suppose not. 

Ath, And is there anything greater to the legislator and 
the guardian of the law, and to him who thinks that he excels 
all other men in virtue, and has won the palm of excellence, 
than these very qualities of which we are now speaking,— 
courage, temperance, wisdom, justice ? 

Cle. How can there be anything greater? 

Ath. And ought not the interpreters, the teachers, the law¬ 
givers, the guardians of the other citizens, to excel the rest of 
mankind, and perfectly to show him who desires to learn and 
know or whose evil actions require to be punished and 
reproved, what is the nature of virtue and vice ? Or shall 
some poet who has found his way into the city, or some 

^ Cp, Laches 196 D. 
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Analooy of the rational being and of the state. 

cliancc pcr.son who pretends to be an instructor of youtli; 
show himself to be better than him who has won the prize for 
every virtue ? And can wc wonder that when the guardians 
are not adequate in speech or action; and have no adequate 
knowledge of virtue, the city being unguarded should ex¬ 
perience the common fate of cities in our day? 

( 7 r, Wonder! no. 

y///n Well, tlu'ii, must we do as w<‘ said ? Or can we give 
our guardians a mort' prt!cise knowledge of virtue in speech 
and action than the many have ? or is there any way in 
which our city can be nuuh' to res<‘mb]e the lu'ad and senses 
of rational beings hecaust' possessing such a guardian power ? 

C/e. What, Stranger, is the drift of your comparison ? 

y////. Do w(' not se(‘ that tlu‘ city is the trunk, and are not 
the younger guartlians, who an‘ chosen for their natural 
gifts, placed in the luaid of tlK‘ stat(‘; having their souls all 
full eyes, with wliich they look about th(‘ whole city? 
They ktH*p watch and hand over tlua’r pt'rceptions to the 
imanory, and inform the (TUu's of all that ha})pens in the 
city; and those whom wo compared to th(^ mind, because 91 
they havt‘ many wist* thoughts that is to say, th(^ old mon — 
take counsel, an<l making us(^ of the ycmng(‘r men as their 
ministers, and advising with tluan,-—in this way l)oth together 
truly prcserv<^ tlu* whoU' stat<‘Shall this or some other be 
the order of our stat<‘? Aro all our citizens to he equal in 
acquirements, or shall there be special ])ersons among them 
who have received a more careful training and education? 

Civ. Idiat they should be (‘Cjual, my good sir, is impossible. 

AI/l llien we ought to ju'oceed to som(‘ mon„‘ <‘xact train¬ 
ing than any wliicli has preceded. 

Cle. Certainly. 

Af/i. And must not that of whicli we arc in need be the 
one to which we W(‘re just now alluding? 

C/e. Very true. 

Alh. Did we not say that the workman or guardian, if he 
be perfect in every respect, ought not only to be able to see 
the many aims, but he should press onward to the one^? 
this he should know, and knowing, order all things with a 
view to it. 


C\K Rep. vii. 537 H. 
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Cle. True. 

AtL And can any one have a more exact way of consider¬ 
ing or contemplating anything, than the being able to look at 
one idea gathered from many different things ? 

Cle. Perhaps not. 

Ath, Not ' Perhaps not,' but' Certainly not/ my good sir, is 
the right answer. There never has been a truer method than 
this discovered by any man. 

Cle, I bow to your authority. Stranger; let us proceed in 
the way which you propose. 

Ath, Then, as would appear, we must compel the guardians 
of our divine state to perceive, in the first place, what that 
principle is which is the same in all the four—the same, as we 
afSrm, in courage and in temperance, and in justice and in 
prudence, and which, being one, we call as we ought, by the 
single name of virtue. To this, my friends, we will, if you 
please, hold fast, and not let go until we have sufficiently ex¬ 
plained what that is to which we are to look, whether to be 
regarded as one, or as a whole, or as both, or in whatever 
way. Are we likely ever to be in a virtuous condition, if 
we cannot tell whether virtue is many, or four, or one? 
Certainly, if we take counsel among ourselves, we shall in 
some way contrive that this principle has a place amongst us; 
but if you have made up your mind that we should let the 
matter alone, we will. 

Cle, We must not, Stranger, by the God of strangers I 
swear that we must not, for in our opinion you speak most 
truly; but we should like to know how you will accomplish 
your purpose. 

966 Ath, Wait a little before you ask; and let us, first of all, 
be quite agreed with one another that the purpose has to be 
accomplished. 

Ck, Certainly, it ought to be, if it can be. 

Ath, Well, and about the good and the honourable, are we 
to take the same view ? Are our guardians only to know 
that each of them is many, or also how and in what way they 
are one ? 

Ck, They must consider also in what sense they are one. 

Ath, And are they to consider only, and to be unable to set 
forth what they think ? 
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Clc. Certainly not; that would be the state of a slave. 

Ath. And may not the same be said of all good things - that 
the true guardians of the laws ought to know the truth about 
them, and to be able to interpret them in Wt>rds, and carry 
them out in action, judging of what is and of what is not 
well, according to nature ? 

Clc. Certainly. 

Aih. Is not the knowledge of the Gocts which we have scl 
forth with so much zeal one of the noisiest sorts of know¬ 
ledge;—to know that they are, and know how grc'at is their 
• power, as far as in man lies? We do indeed e.xcuse the 
mass of the citizens, who only follow the voice of the laws, 
but wc refuse to admit as guardians any who do not labour 
to obtain every possible evidence that there is respecting the 
Gods; our city is forbidden and not allowetl to choo.sc^ as a 
guardian of the law, or to place in the select order of virtue, 
him who is not an inspired man, and has not laboured at 
these things. 

C!c. It is certainly just, as you .sa^^, that iie who is indoUmt 
about such matters or incapable should be njected, and that 
things honourable should be put away from him. 

Atli. Are we assured that tlu*re are two things which lead 
men to believe in the Gods, as we have already stated ? 

Cl(\ What are they ? 

Aih. One is tlu; argument about the soul, which has be(‘n 
already mentioned—that it is the elde.st and most divine of all 
things, to which motion attaining generation gives perpetual 
existence ^; the other was an argument from the order of the 
motion of the stars, and of all things lUKhn* the dominion of 
the mind which ordered the universe I If a man look upon 
the world not lightly or ignorantly, there was never any one 
so godless who did not experience an effect opposite to that 
which the many imagine. For they think that those who 967 
handle these matters by the lielp of astronomy, and the 
accompanying arts of demenstration, may become godless, 
because they see, as far as they can see, things happening by 
necessity, and not by an intelligent will accomplishing good. 

Clc. But what is the fact ? 

Aih. Just the opposite, as I said, of the opinion which once 

' Cp. sufra, X. 893 A. 2 q 



The so^tl the rttler of bodies and the eldest of all. 
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prevailed among men, that the sun and stars are without soul. Laws XII 
Even in those days men wondered about them, and that which athekian 
is now ascertained was then conjectured by some who had a Cleinias. 
more exact knowledge of them—that if they had been things ago 
without soul, and had no mind, they could never have moved pect?d\htt 
with numerical exactness so'wonderful ; and even at that time mind was 
some ventured to hazard the conjecture that mind was the 
orderer of the universe. But these same persons again mis- heavens, 
taking the nature of the soul, which they conceived to be 
younger and not older than the body, once more overturned wrong by 
the world, or rather, I should say, themselves ; for the bodies patting 
which they saw moving in heaven all appeared to be full of 
stones, and earth, and many other lifeless substances, and to 
these they assigned the causes of all things. Such studies 
gave rise to much atheism and perplexity, and the poets took 
occasion to be abusive,—comparing the philosophers to she- 
dogs uttering vain bowlings, and talking other nonsense of 
the same sort. But now, as I said, the case is reversed \ 

Cle. How so ? 

Ath. No man can be a true worshipper of the Gods who The true 
does not know these two principles—that the soul is the 
eldest of all things which are born, and is immortal and rules grasped 
over all bodies: moreover, as I have now said several times, pnnci- 
he who has not contemplated the mind of nature which is have gone 
said to exist in the stars, and gone through the previous through the 
training, and seen the connexion of music with these things, training 
and harmonized them all with laws and institutions, is not and seen 
able to give a reason of such things as have a reason And ^exion 
568 he who is unable to acquire this in addition to the ordinary of the 
virtues of a citizen, can hardly be a good ruler of a whole 
state; but he should be the subordinate of other rulers. 
Wherefore, Cleinias and Megillus, let us consider whether Thenoc- 
we may not add to all the other laws which we have discussed ^^/^^g^^ard' 
this further one,—that the nocturnal assembly of the magis- of the state, 
trates, which has also shared in the whole scheme of educa¬ 
tion proposed by us, shall be a guard set according to law for 
the salvation of the state. Shall we propose this ? 

Cle. Certainly, my good friend, we will if the thing is in 
any degree possible. 

^ Cp. Rep. X. 607. 


Cp. Rep. vii. 531 foil. 
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When the nocturnal council has been established, 


Laws XIL 

Athenian, 

Cleiniah. 


Wo can 
proceed no 
further in 
determining 
either the 
powers of 
the council, 


Ath, Let us make a common effort to gain such an object; 
for I too will gladly share in the attempt. Of the.sti matters 
I have had much experience^ and have ofttm considered them, 
and I dare say that I shall be able to find others who will 
also help. 

CIc, I agree, Stranger, that we should jiroceed along the 
road in which God is guiding us; and how W(‘can proceed 
rightly has now to he invt‘stigatt‘d and explaiiu‘d. 

AUl O Megillus and Cleinias, ai)out tlujsc' matters we 
cannot legislate further until the council is constituted ; when 
that is doiu', then we will detennim* ^what authority they 
shall havt! of tluur own ; hut the ex|)lanation of how this 
is all to be ordered would only he given rightly in a long 


di.scoursc*. 


or the 
qufilifica- 
tions and 
education 
of the 
guardians. 


Wc must 
stake every¬ 
thing on the 
successful 
establish¬ 
ment of the 
council. 

To its care 
we will then 
hand over 
the new 
city, 


C 7 (\ What do you mean, and what new thing is this? 

Ath. In tlu^ first place, a list would havt' to he made out of 
tho.se who by thtur ages and .studii's and dispositions and 
habits are well futt‘d for tlur duty of a guardian. In the next 
place, it will not be ea.sy for tluuu to cli.scover thcun.selves what 
they ought to learn, (u* beconu* the tlLscipU' of one who has, 
already made tlu^ discovtuy. Furtlu'rniort*, to writc‘ down 
tlK‘ times at which, and during which, tluy ought to receive 
the .several kinds of instruction, would he a vain thing; for 
the learners theniscLvs do not know what is It'arncd to ad¬ 
vantage until the knowledge' which is the rt'sult of learning 
has found a place in the soul of each. And so the.se details, 
although they could not be truly said to be .scK'ret, might be 
said to be incapable of being stated beforehand, beoau.se when 
stated they would have no meaning. 

Cl(\ What then are we to do, Stranger, under these cir¬ 
cumstances ? 

Ath, As the proverb says, the answer is no secret, but 
open to all of us;- We must risk the whole on the chance 
of throwing, as they say, thrice six or thrice ace, and I am 9 
willing to share with you the danger by stating and explaining 
to you my views about education and nurture, wdiich is the 
question coming to the surface again. The danger is not a 
slight or ordinary one, and I would advise you, Cleinias, in 
particular, to .see to the* matter; for if you order rightly the 
city of the Magnetes, or whatever namt‘ God may give it, you 



the city shall be ent-msted to it, 

will obtain the greatest glory; or at any rate you will be 
thought the most courageous of men in the estimation of pos¬ 
terity. Dear companions, if this our divine assembly can 
only be established, to them we will hand over the city; none 
of the present company of legislators, as I may call them, 
would hesitate about that. And the state will be perfected 
and become a waking reality, which a little while ago we 
attempted to create as a dream ^ and in idea only, mingling 
together reason and mind in one image, in the hope that our 
citizens might be duly mingled and rightly educated; and 
being educated, and dwelling in the citadel of the land, might 
become perfect guardians, such as we have never seen in ail 
our previous life, by reason of the saving virtue which is in 
them. 

Meg, Dear Cleinias, after all that has been said, either we 
must detain the Stranger, and by supplications and in all 
manner of ways make him share in the foundation of the 
city, or we must give up the undertaking. 

Cle, Very true, Megillus; and you must join with me in 
detaining him. 

Meg, I will. 
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Athenian, 

Cleinias, 

Megillus. 

and so our 
dream will 
become a 
reality. 


The 

Athenian 
must give 
his help. 


Cp. Rep. ix. 592. 
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Pat^e 568, col. b, .f. v. Aliens ; for See Aliens. 7 'cad See Metics. 

427, „ b, 1 . TO : for Rep. 404 A read Rep. 3. 404 A 
429, ,, b, 1 . 20 : for women, ib. 5. 452-457 read women, Rep. 5. 452-457 
468, ,, b, b 7 from bottom : /i?;*Laws 6 . 764 1 ), 765 D rtw/Laws 6. 765 D 
470, ,, b, under [Keligious Worship] I. 2 : for temples, ih. 759; 

S4848 C ; read temples, 6. 759 ; 848 C; and for priest¬ 

hood, ib, 759 7 'ead priesthood, 6. 759 

475, 5» b, 1 . 8 : for Laws 2. 683 E 7 -cad Laws 2. 663 E; and,^ 1 . ()^for 
Atalantis, read Atlantis, 

484, „ b, 1 . 2 from bottom : offer i Alcib. 104 B; uisert 2 Alcib. 144 A; 

4S7, ,, b, 1 . cb \ for ib. 487 foil. 7 -cad C). 487 foil. 

505, ,, n,, .\*. V. Scirrhon : for threw travellers from the rocks, read Socrates 

compared to, 

512, „ a, bottom line : for ib. 726 foil., read ib. 276 foil.. 
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A. 

Abaris, the Hyperborean, his 
charms, Charm. 158 B. 

Abdera, Protagoras of, Protag. 309 
C ; Rep. 10. 600 C. 

Abolition of debts, proposed by 
ancient legislators. Laws 5. 736 
C (cp. 3. 684 D). 

Abortion, allowed in certain cases. 
Rep. 5. 461 C ; practised by mid¬ 
wives, Theaet. 149 D. 

Above and below, Tim. 62 D. 

Absolute and relative, Phil. 53 E ; 
the absolute unknown, Parm. 133, 
134 :—absolute beauty, Euthyd. 
301 A ; Crat. 439 C; Phaedr. 
249 E, 254 A ; Symp. 211 ; Rep. 
5. 476, 479 ; 6. 494 A, 501 B, 507 
B (cp. Laws 2. 655 C):—abso¬ 
lute equality, Phaedo 74, 75 ; 
Parm. 131 D absolute essence, 
Phaedo 65 ; Parm. 135 A:—ab¬ 
solute existence, Phaedr. 248 ; i 
Alcib. 130 absolute greatness 
and smallness, Parm. 131 D, 132 
B, 150:—absolute good, Rep. 6. 
507 B; 7. 540 A:—absolute justice, 
ih. 5. 479 E; 6. 501 B ; 7. 517 
E :—absolute knowledge, Phaedr. 
248 ; possessed by God, Parm. 
134:—absolute like and unlike, 
ib, 129 B : —absolute same and 
other, ib. 146 D :—absolute swift¬ 
ness and slowness. Rep. 7. 529 
D :—absolute temperance, ib. 6. 
501 B :—absolute truth, Phil. 58 
D :—absolute unity. Rep. 7. 524 


E, 525 E ; Soph. 245 Athe ab¬ 
solute and the many, Rep. 6. 507. 
Absolute power dangerous to the 
possessor. Laws 3. 691 ; 4. 711 E, 
713 D, 716 A ; 9- 875 B ; i Alcib. 
135. 

Abstract ideas, origin of, Phaedo 
74 ; Rep. 7. 523 ;—abstract and 
concrete in opposition, Phaedo 
103. See Ideas. 

Abuse, law about, Laws ii. 935. 
Academy, The, at Athens, Lysis 
203 A. 

Acarnanians, the two, Euthyd. 
271 C. 

Accents, change of, Crat. 399 B. 
Accident, the real legislator. Laws 
4. 709 A accident and essence, 
Lysis 217; Rep. 5. 454; Soph. 
247. 

Acesimbrotus, a physician’s name, 
Crat. 394 C. 

Achaeans, Rep. 3. 389 E, 390 E, 
393 A, D, 394 A ; Laws 3. 682 
D, E, 685 E, 706 D, E ; I Alcib. 
112 B. 

Achaemenes, i Alcib. 120 E. 
Acharnian, Callicles the, Gorg. 495 

D. 

Achelous, Phaedr. 230 B, 263 D. 
Acheron, Phaedo 112 E, 113 D. 
Acherusian lake, Phaedo 113 A, B, 
C, 114 A. 

Achilles, attacks Scamander, Pro¬ 
tag. 340 A ; his speech to Ajax 
(II. 9. 644), Crat. 428 C ; fights 
with Hector, Ion 535 B ; sent by 
the Gods to the Islands of the 
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lllesl, Symp. 179 K, 180 A, B ; 
erroneously called by Aeschylus 
the lover of Patroclus, Hk 179 K ; 
dies for l^ilrocliis, ib. 208 1) ; 
Brasidas compared to, ib. 221 1 ); 
the son of Beleus and Thetis, 
A[>ol. 28 C ; Rep, 3. 391 C ; 1 lipp. 
Min. 371 H; ins f.p‘ief, Rep. 3. 
388 A ; his avaric(\ cruelty, and 
insolence, ib. 390 1 C, 391 A, B ; 
his master Pin urn ix, ib. 390 IC ; 
hetl(;r than Odyssers, Hipp. Min. 
363 lb 364 n, (', I>, 3 f >5 lo 
369 r>, 371 l'; tauejit by 

Cheiron, ib. 371 I>. 

A(*id, vep3^labl(* (n 7 r<»%f, rim. do 1 >. 

Actjuainlance., importance, of frieml- 
•ship and, Law.s 6. 771 K. 

Acropolis, the, Kuthy})b. 6 1 > ; 

ICr) X. 398 1 C p .n aocitJiU Atlnms, 
CriU 112 A ; in Atlantis, ib. 11 5 
1 ) foil.; (»f the Model C‘ity> Laws 
5. 745 {cp. d. 77 ^ 

Alt, tlu‘, <listin};uishe<l from the 
state, ICuthyph. lo. 

Actions, a class of beinjb 

1 C ; not p3)od or batl in tlnun- 
selves, Symp. i8i A ; voluntary 
and involuntary, Laws 9. 8do; 
Hipp, Min.373, 374; kinds of, 
Laws 9. 864 ; have life, ib. 10. 
904 A. 

Active uml j^assivc states, Laws 9. 
859 K; 10. 903 B. 

Active life,aKm for, Rep. 7. 539, 540. 

Ac;tt)rs cannot perforin both traffic 
and comic parts, R(‘p. 3. 305 A. 

Acumenus, father of ICryxitmu'hus, 
Brota^^ 315 C ; Phae<Ir. 26H A ; 
Symp. 176 3 i ; a physician, 
Bhaedr. 227 A, 269 A ; a cmn- 
panion of Soca-ates, ib. 227 A. 

Acusilaus, the poet, Symp. 178 C 

Adamant, Tim. 59 B. 

Adeimantiis, son of Ariston, 
brother of Blato, Aiiol. 34A; 
a person in the dialogue Repub¬ 
lic., Rep. I. 327 C ; his genius, 
ib. 2. 368 A ; distinguished at 
the battle of Mcgara,rVvV.; takes 


up the discourse,/‘A 3d2 D, 368 IC, 
376 n ; 4. 419 A ; 6. 487 A; 8. 548 
IC; urges Socrates to speak in 
detail about the community of 
women and childrcm, ib. 5. 449; 

a person in the dialogue Par- 
/ueuiihs^ Barm. 126 A. 

Adeimantiis, son of C'ttpis, present 
at the Pn>/u^i;oras\ Brotag. 315 E. 

Aih'imantus, son of Limcolophidcs, 
pn sont at the J*roiuiit)nu\ l^rotag. 
MS 

.\dmetus, Symp. 170 B, 208 1 ). 

Aiimonition, the traditional mode of 
ediK iition, Soph. 230 A ; Laws 5. 
729 IL 

.\donis, the p;ardcns of, Phaedr. 
27 d B. 

.\d<>p(inn, Laws 9. 877, 878 ; n.923 
t', 1 C, 929 P. 

Adrasteia (Destiny), her ordinance, 
Bhaedr. 248 (' ; prayed to, Rep. 
S- 4,M A. 

.A<Irastus, the Dnellinuous,’ Bhaedr. 
2O9 A. 

Ailultermion, Law.s 11.916 D ; pun- 
ishnu'iU of, ib. 917. 

Adultery, Rep. 5, 461 A; Laws 6. 
784 K ; 8. 841 IC ; Kry.x. 396 E. 

Advoc^ates, law respecting, Laws 
11. 937 1 C. 

Aeacus, a judge in Hades, ApoL 
41 A ; (iorg. 523 E, 524 A, 526 
C*, E ; son of the nymph Aegina, 
(lorg. 526 E; dwelt in the island 
of Aegina, I Ahab. 121 B. 

Aeantodorus, brother of Apollo- 
(hums, ApoL 34 A. 

Aegina, Bhaedo 59 I); the habita¬ 
tion of Aeacus, i Alcib. 121 B ; 
two obols rci|uirecl for the 
passage from Aegina to Athens, 
(lorg. 511; ‘ the i)clated traveller 
in Aegina,* Crat. 433 A: Acgine- 
tan colonists in Crete, Laws 4. 
707 E. 

Aegina, the nymph, mother of 
AeacUvS, (lorg. 526 E. 

Aeneas, his horses ( 11 . 5. 223 ; 8. 
108), Laches 191 B. 
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Aeschines, son of Lysanias, Apol. 
33 E ; was present at the death 
of Socrates, Phaedo 59 B. 

Aeschylus, his false statement con¬ 
cerning Achilles, Symp. 180 A. 
Quoted;— 

S. c. T. I, Euthyd. 291 D ; 

„ 451, Rep. 8. 550 C ; 

„ 592, ib. 2. 361 B, E ; 

» 593 j 2 ^- 362 A ; 

Niobe, fr. 146, ib. 3. 391 E ; 

„ fr.JSi, ib. 380 A ; 

Telcphus, fr. 222, Phaedo 
108 A ; 

Xanthians, fr. 159, Rep. 2. 
381 D ; 

Fab. incert. 266, Rep. 3. 383 B ; 

• „ » 326, zA 8. 563 C. 

Aesculapius, see Asclepius. 

Aesop, his fables, Phaedo 60 C, D, 
61 B, C ; his fable of the fox and 
the lion (fab. 137), i Alcib. 123 A. 

Aexone, an Attic deme, Demo- 
crates of, Lysis 204 E; Laches 
of, Laches 197 C. 

Affidavits, Theaet. 172 E. 

Affinity, degrees of, within which 
marriage is prohibited. Rep. 5. 
461 C. 

Affirmation and denial, Soph. 264 A. 

Agamemnon, meaning of the name, 
Crat. 395 A, B ; excellence of, 
Symp. 174 C ; his dream, Rep. 2. 
383 A; his gifts to Achilles, ib. 
3. 390 E; his anger against 
Chryses, ib. 392 E foil.; reproved 
in the tragedies by Palamcdes, 
ib. 7. 522 D ; his soul became an 
eagle, ib. 10. 620 B ; abused by 
Odysseus, Laws 4. 706 D ; Aga¬ 
memnon and Achilles, Hipp. Min. 
370 C. 

Agathocles, the teacher of Damon, 
Laches 180 D ; a great Sophist, 
Protag. 316 E. 

Agathon, the beloved of Pausanias, 
Protag. 315 E; absent from 
Athens, Symp. 172 C ; his first 
victory, ib. 173 A, 174 A; his 
wisdom, ib. 175 E; his courage 


in the theatre, ib. 194 A; his 
speech, ib. E foil.; Agathon and 
Alcibiades, ib. 212 D foil. 

Age, authority of. Laws 3.. 690 A ; 9. 
879 C ; II. 917 A {see Old) age 
for active life. Rep. 7. 539:—for 
going abroad. Laws 12. 950 D : 
—for marriage. Rep. 5. 460; 
Laws 4. 721 ; 6. 772 E, 774, 
7S5 :—for office. Laws 6. 7S5 ; 
guardians, ib. 755 A; leaders 
of choruses, ib. 765 A ; minister 
of education, ib. D; priests, 
priestesses, and interpreters, ib. 
759:--for philosophy. Rep. 7. 
539 for military service, Laws 
6. 753 760 B, 785. 

Agent, the, responsible for a fraudu¬ 
lent sale. Laws 12. 954 A. 

^ Agent and patient have the same 
qualities, Gorg. 476 ; Rep. 4. 437; 
Phil. 26 E: agent and patient in 
respect of sensation, Theaet. 157 
A, 159, 182:—agent and cause 
identical, Phil. 27 A. 

Agis, a general’s name, Crat. 394 
C :-"the son of Archidamus, i 
Alcib. 124 A. 

Aglaon, father of Leontius, Rep. 4. 

439 E- 

Aglaophon, a painter, father of Aris- 
tophon, Gorg. 448 B ; of Poly- 
gnotus. Ion 532 E. 

Agora, (of Athens) Eryx. 400 C :— 
(in the Model City), Laws 6. 778 
C ; 8. 849; II. 917 ; Wardens of 
the Agora, ib. 6. 759 A. See 
Wardens. 

Agra (Artemis), Phaedr. 229 C. 

Agrarian legislation, difficulty of, 
Laws 3. 684 D (cp. 5. 736 D). 

Agreement, breach of, Laws 11.920. 

Agriculture, tools required for. Rep. 
2. 370 C; wild trees, etc. older 
than cultivated, Tim. 77 A;— 
one of the productive arts, Soph. 
219B; allowed in the Model State, 
Laws 5. 743 D (cp. 12.949 E) ; 
among the nobler arts, ib. 10. 889 
D :—laws concerning (cp. Model 
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City); about boundaries, Hk 8. 
842 K; about neighbours, ib. 
843; about trespass of cattle, 
ibid.] about swarms of bees, 
ibia. ; about damage l^y fire, ibid .; 
about distances in planting, ib/d. ; 
about watering, ib. 844 ; about 
injury by flood water, ibid. ; 
about tasting fruits, ib. foil.; about 
pollution of water, ib. 845 (.* ; 
about harvesting, ib. 846 A. 

Aim, the, of life, the accpiisilion of 
virtue, Laws 6. 770. 

Air, Tim. 32, 49, 53 ; form of, ib. 
56; kinds of, ib. 58 I): air- 
passages, ib. 78. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon, acl- 
dreSvSed liy Achilles {II. 9. 644^ 
Crat. 428 ('; not to be wounded 
by steel, Symp. 219 1 C; Socrates 
hopes to converse with, in I lade.s, 
A])ol. 41 A ; the reward of his 
bravery, Kep. 5. 468 I); his soul 
turns into a iit»n, ib. 10. 620 H ; 
Ajax and Odysseus, liipp. Min. 

370 

Alcestis, her love for Admetus, 
Symp. 179 1 ), 1 ), 180 B, 2oH 

D. 

Aleetas, brother of Berdiccas, (lorg. 
471 A. 

Alcibiades (a person in the Dia¬ 
logues, I Alcibiades^ 2 Aid- 
biadcSj Protai^oras, and .Sj/;//- 
son of Clcinias and Di- 
noinachb, Brotag. 309 C *, Oorg. 
481 D; 1 Aldb. 103, 105 D, 
113 Ji ; bn)ther of Cleinias, Bro- 
tag. 320 A ; grandfather of the 
younger Cleinias, iCulhyd. 275 B ; 
father of Axiochus, ib. A:~ a 
descendant of lCury.saees, i Alcib. 

121 A ; his attendant Zopyrus, ib. 

122 B: Bericles his guardian, 
ib. 104 A, 118 C; 2 Alcib. 
144 A:—his beauty, Brotag. 
309 A, 316 A ; I Alcib. 104 A ; his 
pride, I Alcib. 103 ; his ambition, 
ib. 105; 2 Alcib. I4J ; would 
not learn the flute, i Alcib. 


106 1 C ; his j)roperly, ib. 123 
(' Ah'ibiades and Socrates, 
Brotag. 309 A; Symp. 213 B; 
Oorg. 481 D; i Alcib. 103, 131 
iC, 13s 1 C; 2 Alcib. 150, 151 
takes Socrates’ side against 
Brotag<n*as, Brotag. 336 C, 348 
B ; a lov(‘r of o{)p<>sition, ib. 336 
1 C ; clu'cks llippias, ib. 347 ID— 
his drunken emtry into Agathon's 
house, Sym]>. 212 O; his }>raise 
of S(K'rat<'S, ib. 215 A foil. : with 
Socrat(‘s at I)('lium,220IC folk; 
at I'otidaea, ib. A, 221 A. 

Alcibiades, the younger, ICuthyd. 
375 n. 

Alcinous, * ta](‘s of,' Re]). lo. 614 B. 

Alcmae(m, 2 ;\h*ib. i.}3 I). 

Aleuadat', Mono 70 B. 

Alt'.xander, .son of Aleetas, (lorg. 
■t 7 < !*• 

Alcxidcnuis, futhcr of Mima, Mcno 
76 IC. 

Aliens, ( hoscut to be generals at 
Athens, Ion 541. Sir Alitms. 

‘ .\11 ’ or ‘ one,’ Sopli. 244, 245; all 
in the singular and in the {)lural, 
Tlieael. 204. 

Allegory, <'annot be understood by 
the young, Rep. 2. 378 IC. 

Allotinettts (in the Model Cdty), 
Laws 5. 745 ; always to remain 
the same, ib. 9. 855 A, 856 D. 

Alopece* (" Foxmoor’ ), tlu* deme of 
Socrates, tiorg. 495 D. 

Alphabet, Phil. 17, 18 ; invented by 
'Bheuth, Bhacdr. 274 C; Phil. 
18 B : alphabet of things, 

Statesin. 278 C*. .SVc Letter.s, 

Alternation, a condition of existence, 
Bhaedo 72. 

Amasis, king of ICgypl, 'Pirn. 21 1 C. 

Amazons, famous as archens, Laws 
7.806 A ; their invasion of Attica, 
Menex. 239 B, 

Ambassadors, laws concerning, 
Laws 12. 941 A. 

Amber, attraction of, Tim. 80 C. 

Ambition, is of immortality, Symp. 
208 ; disgraceful, Rep. i. 347 1 ^ i 
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characteristic of the timocratic 
state and man, ib. 8. 545, 548, 

550 B, 553 E ; assigned to the 
passionate element of the soul, ib. 
550 B ; 9. 5Si A ; easily passes 
into avarice, zb. 553 E; a cause 
of murder, Laws 9. 870:—ambi¬ 
tious life, inferior to the philo¬ 
sophical, Phaedr. 256 (cp. Tim. 

90);—ambitious men, Rep. 5. 
475 A. ; 6. 485 B ;—ambitious 

temper of the Lacedaemonians, 

I Alcib. 122 D (cp. Rep. 8. 545 A, 
548 C). 

Ambrosia, the food of the horses of 
the Gods, Phaedr. 247 E. 

Ameles, the river ( = Lethe), Rep. 

10. 621 A, C. 

Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, i Alcib. 

123 C. 

Ammon, a god in Egypt, Phaedr. 
274 D ; the oracle of, ib. 275 C ; 
Laws 5. 738 C ; 2 Alcib. 148,149 ; 

—‘ by Ammon,’ the oath of Theo- 
dorus, Statesm. 257 B. 

Ampheres, a son of Poseidon, Grit. 
114 B. 

Amphion in the play of Euripides, 
Gorg, 485 E, 489 E, 506 B ; in¬ 
vented the lyre. Laws 3. 677 D. 
Amphipolis, Socrates at, Apol. 28 E. 
Amphitryon, Theaet. 175 A. 
Amusement, a means of education, 
Rep. 4. 425 A; 7. 537 A; defined, 
Laws 2. 667 ; comparative value 
of, ib. 658 :—arts of amusement, 
Statesm. 288 : — amusements of 
children not to be changed. Laws 
7 - 797 - 

Amycus, a boxer. Laws 7. 796. 
•Amynander, a tribesman of Critias, 
Tim. 21 C. 

Amyntor, father of Phoenix, Laws 

11. 931 B. 

Anacharsis the Scythian, his inven¬ 
tions, Rep. 10. 600 A. 

Anacreon, his verses in honour of 
the house of Critias, Charm. 157 
E ; ^the wise,’ Phaedr. 235 C. 
Analogy, argument from, Hipp. Min. 
VOL. V. B b 


373; use of, in arguments, Statesm. 
285, 286, 297 of the arts ap¬ 
plied to rulers. Rep. i. 341 ; of 
the arts and justice, ib. 349; of 
the arts and moral qualities, 
Hipp. Min. 373 ; of the arts and 
politics, I Alcib. 107 of death 
and sleep, Phaedo 71 :—of medi¬ 
cine and education. Laches 185 ; 
of medicine and friendship. Lysis 
217; of medicine and love, Symp. 
186; of medicine and punish¬ 
ment, Gorg. 479 ; Laws 5. 735 
E ; of medicine and rhetoric, 
Phaedr. 270:-of men and ani¬ 
mals, Rep. 2. 375 ; 5. 459 of 
politics to medicine and gym¬ 
nastic, Gorg. 464, 518 A:—of 
sense and mental qualities. Laches 
190:—of the statesman and the 
physician, Statesm. 293,296; of the 
statesman and the pilot, ib. 298: 
—of thought and sense, Theaet. 
188:—of the wise man and the 
physician, ib. 167. 

Analysis in the arts, Phaedr. 270 D 
(cp. Crat. 424 D) ; of language, 
Crat. 421,422 ; of primary names, 
ib. 424. 

Analytic method. Soph. 235; an¬ 
alytic and synthetic methods, 
Statesm. 285 foil. Cp. Dialectic. 

Anapaestic rhythm. Rep. 3. 400 B. 

Anarchy, begins in music, Rep. 
4. 424 E ; Laws 3. 701 B ; in 
democracies. Rep. 8. 562 D ; 
‘ should have no place in the life 
of man,’ Law^s 12. 942 C. 

Anatomy of the human body, Tim. 
69 foil. 

Anaxagoras, of Clazomenae, a 
friend of Pericles, Phaedr. 270 
A; I Alcib. 118 C his books 
and opinions, Apol. 26 D (cp.Laws 
10. 886 D) ; Socrates heard 
some one reading out of one of 
his books, Phaedo 97 B, D, 98 
B ;—the ^ mind ’ of, Crat. 400 A ; 
Phaedr. 270 A; Phaedo 97 C (cp. 
Laws 12. 967); his definition of 
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justice as mind, Crat, 413 B;-- 
the ‘Chaos’ of, I’hacclo 72 C; 
(lOrg. 465 D his discovery that 
the moon receives her from 
the sun, Crat. 409 B ; - disciples 
of, ibid. 

[Anaximenes], his principle of 
growth, Phacdo 96 C. 

Ancestors, every man must have 
had thousands of, Theact. 175 A 
(cp. I Alcib. 120 ; reputation 

given by noble ancestors, Menex, 
247 A (cp. Corg. 512 C). 

^Ancient story,’ the, Statesm. 269 
foil. 

Ancients, the, spoke in parables, 
Theact. 180 I); did not rightly 
distinguish g(‘nera and species, 
Soph. 267 I); nearer the (h)ds 
than ourselves, Phil. 16 C (cp. 
Tim. 40 1 ); Statesm. 271 A; Laws 
12. 948 B) ; were excellent givers 
of names, Laws 7. 816 A. 

Andromache, Ion 535 B. 

Andron, with Ilijipias, Protag. 315 
C ; studied with Callicles, (iorg. 
487 C. 

Andros, Phanosthencsof, Ion 541 1 ). 

Androtiem, father of Andron, Pro- 
titg. 315 C ; (lorg, 487 C. 

Anger, stirred by injustice, Rep. 4. 
440; origin of, Tim. 42 A; right¬ 
eous, a pleasure mingled with 
pain, Phil. 47 1 C ; ‘ an ungracious 
element of our nature,’ Laws ii. 
935 A. 

Angler and Sophist, Soph. 219 foil. 

Angling, an acquisitive art, Soph. 
219; defined,/A 221; regulations 
respecting, Laws 7. 823, 824. 

Animal, the world an, Tim. 30 K, 
32 D the ideal animal, ib. 39 
E animals not to be called 
courageous, Laches 196 E [but 
cp. Laws 12. 693 E); love their 
offspring, Symp. 207 A ; liberty 
enjoyed by, in a democracy. Rep. 
8. 562 E, 563 C ; choose their 
destiny in the next world, ib, 10. 
620 D (cp. Phaedr. 249 B); four 


kinds of, Tim. 40 foil.; cre.ation 
of, ib. 91 ; division of, Soj)h. 220, 
222; Stat(*sm. 262; .sul^ject to 
man, Statesm. 271 E ; held con¬ 
verse with men in the days of 
Cronos, ib. •zji C; destroyed l^y 
the reversal of the universe, ib. 
273 (cp. Laws 3. r>77 K); hreeding 
of, Laws s- 735 (cp. Kcp. 5. 459); 
have uncl<u*gono many transfor¬ 
mations in tlu‘, course of ages, 
Laws 6. 782 A ; not sacrificed or 
('aten in primitive times, ib. C ; 
an example to men, ib. 8. 840 K ; 
blemished animals offered to the 
('rods by the Lacedaemonians, 2 
Ak'ib. 149 A: animals which 
have eaus(‘d death, to be slain, 
Laws 9. 873 E ; animals as ])ro- 
l)(‘rty,/ A n. 914 1),915 C ; injury 
done by, /A 936 E, 

Antaeus, famous (in mythology)for 
his skill in wrt'stling, Theact. 169 
B ; Laws 7. 796 A. 

Antenor, may hav<j liecn like Peri¬ 
cles, Symp. 221 

Antluanion, father of Anytus, a 
wealthy and wi.se man, Meno 90 A. 

Anticipations of pleasure and pain, 
Rep. 9. 5H4 I). 

AntiU)chus,sonofN<‘stor, Ion 537 A. 

Antiinocrus of Memlc, mo.st famous 
of the disciples of Protagoras, 
Protag. 315 A.^ 

Antiochis, the tribe to which So¬ 
crates belonged, Apol. 32 B. 

Antiphon, (1) half-brother of Adei- 
mantus, Pann. 126 H foil.:—(2) 
father of Pyrilampes, /A C : - (3) 
of Cephisus, present at the trial 
of Socrates, Apol. 33 E : * (4) 
of Rhamnus, the orator, Menex. 
236 A. 

Antiquarian ism, a pursuit which is 
only followed in cities where men 
have wealth and leisure, Crit. 
no A. 

Antiquity, to be reverenced, Soph. 
243 A; Laws 7. 798 A ; - tales of 
antiquity, see Tradition. 
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Antisthenes, present at the death of 
Socrates, Phaedo 59 B. 

Anytus, a friend of Meno, Meno 
90 A ; takes part in the dialogue 
Meno^ ib. 90 B-95 A; his advice 
to Socrates, ib. 94 E ; in a rage, 
ib. 95 A ; representative of the 
craftsmen against Socrates, Apol. 

23 E, 25 B ; not the destruction 
of Socrates, ib. 28 A; wishes for 
Socrates to be put to death, ib. 

29 B, 31 A ; a bad man, ib. 30 
D, 36 A (cp. 34 B). 

Apaturia, Tim. 21 A. 

Apemantus,father of Eudicus, Hipp. 

Min. 363 A, 373 A. 

Aphidn^, Tisander of, Gorg. 487 C. 

Aphrodite, meaning of the name, 

. Crat. 406 B, C ; mother of Eros, 
Phaedr. 242 E ; her inspiration, 
ib. 265 B ; Aristophanes always 
in her company, Symp. .177 E; 
two goddesses of this name, ib. 

180 D, C; her love of Ares, ib. 

196 D ; why attended by Love, 
ib. 203 C ; bound by Hephaestus, 

Rep. 3. 390 C ; goddess of peace 
and friendship, Soph. 243 A; god¬ 
dess of pleasure, Phil. 12 B. 

Apodyterium, Lysis 206 E. 

Apollo, the father of Ion, Euthyd. 

302 D ; meaning of his name, 

Crat. 404, 405; inventor of music, 
ib. 405 A ; called 'AirXSis by the 
Thessalians, ib. D ; his followers, 
Phaedr. 253 B ; his inspiration, 
ib. 265 B ; discovered the arts of 
medicine, archery, and divina¬ 
tion, Symp. 197 A ; his decla¬ 
ration with regard to Socrates, 
Apol. 21 B ; Theseus’ vow to, 
Phaedo 58 B; hymn to, com¬ 
posed by Socrates, ib. 60 D ; 
swans sacred to, ib. 85 A; his 
song at the nuptials of Thetis, 

Rep. 2. 383 A; Apollo and 
Achilles, ib. 3. 391 A; Chryses’ 
prayer to, ib. 394 A; lord of the 
lyre, ib. 399 E ; father of Ascle- 
pius, 2^.408 C ,* the God of Delphi, 

B b 2 


ib. 4. 427 A; invoked, Crit. 108 C ; 
law-giver of Lacedaemon, Laws i. 
624, 632 D ; 2. 662 B ; his pre¬ 
sence at festivals, ib. 2. 653 D, 
665 A; 7. 796 E ; education 
first given through Apollo and 
the Muses, ib. 2. 654 A, 665 A, 
672 C ; his oracle consulted by 
the Heraclidae, ib. 3. 686 A ; the 
Director of Education elected in 
his temple, ib. 6. 766 • C ; temple 
of Apollo and Artemis, ib. 8. 833 
B ; oath by, ib. 11. 936 E ; the 
citizens to meet in his precincts 
at the election of censors, ib. 12. 
945 E ; the three best men of 
the state dedicated to his service, 
ib. 946 C, D, 947 A ; sacrifice to, 
at Delphi, ib. 950 E :— the in¬ 
scriptions in his temple at Delphi, 
Charm. 164 D ; Protag. 343 B ; 
Phaedr. 229 E; Phil. 48 C; Laws 
12.923 A ; I Alcib. 124 B, 129 A, 
132 C. Cp. Delphi. 

Apollodorus, brother of Aeanto- 
dorus, present at the trial of 
Socrates, Apol. 34 A, 38 B. 

Apollodorus of Cyzicus, general of 
the Athenians, Ion 541 C. 

Apollodorus, father of Hippocrates, 
Protag. 310 A, 316 B, 328 E. 

Apollodorus of Phalerum, narrates 
the Sy 77 iposhcm^ Symp. 172 A ; 
his .acquaintance with Socrates, 
ib. E ; the ^ madman,’ ib. 173 D, E 
(cp. Phaedo 59 A); present at the 
death of Socrates, Phaedo 59 A, 
B ; his passionate grief, ib. iiy D. 

Apparitions, Phaedo 8l D ; Laws 5. 
738 C ; 10. 910 A (cp. Tim. 72 A). 

Appeal, court of (in the Model City), 
Laws 6. 767 A, C ; ii. 926 D, 
928 B, 938; 12. 946 E, 948 A, 
956 C, D. 

Appearance, deceptiveness of, Pro¬ 
tag. 356 D; power of. Rep. 2. 
365, 366 Cappearance and per¬ 
ception, Theaet. 152, 158 E foil., 
162,170 Aappearance in art, 
Soph. 236. 
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Appetite, good and bad, Kep. 5. 
475 C. 

Appetites, Rep. 8. 559 ; 9. 571 (cp. 
4 * 439 )- 

Appetitive clement of the soul. 
Rep. 4. 439 ; must be subordi¬ 
nate to passion and reason, i 7 >. 
442 A; 9. 571 D (cp. Phaedr. 
253 foil. ; Tim. 70 A ; Laws 3. 
687, 689); may be dcseri]-)ed as 
the love of gain, Rep. 9. 581 A ; 
seat of, Tim. 70 K ; compared to 
the mass of people in the state, 
Laws 3. 689 A. 

Arbiters, Laws 6. 766 1) ; the Court 
of Neighbours (in the Model City) 
to act as arbiters rather than 
judges, /A 12. 956 C. 

Arcadia, temple of Lyraoan Zeus in, 
Rep. 8. 565 I): Arcadians dis¬ 
persed into villag(!s by the Lace¬ 
daemonians, Synip. 193 A. 

Archclaiis, son of Perdiccas, ruler 
of Macedonia, (lorg. 470 I) (cp. 
2 Alcib. 141 K ); his crimes, 
Corg. 471 A, 479 K; thought 
ha])py by the Sophist Polus, /A 
470 1 ), 472 I); will be found 
punished in the next world, /A 
525 I). 

Archepolis, meaning of the name, 
Crat. 394 C. 

Archers in Crete, Laws i. 625 I) ; 
races for archers, ik 8. 833 C 
the Sauroniatides or Amazons 
famous as archers, fA 7, 804 
E, 806 A archery, teaching 
of (in the Model City), /A 804 
D, 813 IX 

Archidamus, King of Sparta, i Al¬ 
cib. 124 A. 

Archilochus, not included in the 
rhapsode’s art, Ion 531 A; infe¬ 
rior to Homer, 7 A 532 A: — 
quoted, Rep. 2. 365 C ; Eryx. 
397 K. 

Archinus, an Athenian orator, Me- 
ncx. 234 B. 

Architecture, Rep. 4. 438 C; 
Statesm. 259 E, 280 C ; necessity 


of pure taste in, Rep. 3.401; instrii- 
iiKMits requirt'd in, Phil. 56 H 
architecture of Atlantis, Oit. 116. 

Archon; King Andion a j^riest, 
Statesm. 290 K ; represents the 
ancient king, M enex. 238 1 ); Porch 
of th(‘ King Archon, (diarm. 153 
A ; luithyph. 2 A; 'Phtwit. 210 ; 
gohhm images set iij) by the. nine 
;\rchons at Delphi, Phaedr. 235 
D: Arc'hons(in the Model City), 
lists of, Lawsf). 7H5 (c]>.Ciuardians 
of the Law, Model City). 

Arc'turus brings the vintage, Laws 
8. 844 I). 

Ardiacus, tyrant of Pamphylia, his 
endless punishnu'iU in Hade.s, 
Rep. 10. 615 E. 

Areopagus, scene of th(‘ rape of 
Orithyia, Phaedr. 229 I). 

Ares, meaning of his name, Crat. 
407 C, D ; edect of love on his 
companions, Phaedr. 252 C ; 
(’onquen'd by love, Symj). 196 
D ; Ares and .Aphrodite, R<‘p. 3. 
3t/) C; temples of. Laws 8, 833 
H ; his votaries a class of crafts¬ 
men, /A 11. 920 D. 

Argiuusae, eondemnation t>f the 
generals alter, Apol. 32 H. 

Argos, Agamemnon, king of, Rep. 
3» 393 E; subject to the Dcu'ians, 
Laws 3,683 1); ruin of the kings 
of, /A 690 1 ); kings of, j Altai). 
121 A: the Argive oath, Phaeclo 
89 C Argive colonists in Crete, 
Laws 4. 708 A : Argives took 
no part in the Persian war, /A 3. 
692 E ; defended by the Athe¬ 
nians, Menex, 239 H ; assisted 
by the Athenians, /A 244 I) ; 
willing to give up the Asiatic 
allies, /A 245 C. 

Argument, apt to end in a tpiarrel, 
Corg. 457 D ; the longer and the 
shorter method of, Rep. 4. 435 ; 
6 . 504 ; misleading nature of 
(Adeimantus), /A 6.487 (cp. Eryx. 
395 ; youthful love of, Rep. 

7 * 539 Ehil. 15 E); the right 




and the wrong way of, Theaet. 
167 E; courtesy required in, 
Soph. 246 D (cp. Laws i. 629 A, 
634 C, 635 A):—arguments (in 
rhetoric), Phaedr. 271, 272, 277. 
For the personification of the 
argument, see Personification. 

Argumentation, i.e. Eristic, Soph. 
225 D. 

Arion, Rep. 5. 453 E. 

Ariphron, teacher of Cleinias, Pro¬ 
tag. 320 A. 

Aristides, son of Lysimachus, failed 
in training his son Lysimachus, 
Meno 94 A (cp. Laches 179 C) ; 
famous for his virtue, Gorg. 526 

B. 

Aristides the younger, Laches 179 
A; did not profit by converse 
with Socrates, Theaet. 150 E. 

Aristippus of Gyrene, not present 
at the death of Socrates, Phaedo 
59 C. 

Aristippus of Larisa, lover of Meno, 
Meno 70 B. 

Aristocracy (i.e. the ideal state or 
government of the best). Rep. 4. 
445 C (cp. 8 . 544 E, 545 D); 
mode of its decline, ib. 8. 546 ;— 
the aristocratical man, ib. 7. 541 
B ; 8. 544 E (see Guardians, Phi¬ 
losopher, Ruler):—(in the ordi¬ 
nary sense), ib. 1.338 D; Statesm. 
291 E, 301 A, 302 D ; origin of, 
Laws 3. 681 ; in ancient Attica, 
Menex. 238 C. Cp. Constitution. 

Aristocrates, son of Scellius, his 
offering at Delphi, Gorg. 472 
B. 

Aristodemus, his portion in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, Laws 3. 692 B. 

Aristodemus, of the deme of Cyda- 
thenaeum, an admirer of Socrates, 
Symp. 173 B ; narrates the dia¬ 
logue Sy?nposuc?n^ ib. 174 A ; a 
'weak head,’ ib. 176 C (cp. ib. 

233 C). 

Aristogeiton overthrew the tyrants, 
Symp. 182 C. 

Ariston, father of Adeimantus, Glau- 


con, (and Plato), Apol. 34 A : 
Rep. I. 327 A ; 2. 368 A. 

Aristonymus, father of Cleitophon, 
Rep. I. 328 B. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, un¬ 
willing to drink, Symp. 176 A; 
the constant servant of Dionysus 
and Aphroditib, ib. 177 E ; has 
a hiccough, ib. 185 C, E; his 
speech in honour of love, ib. 189 
B foil.; a lover of jokes, ib. 
213 C; his description of So¬ 
crates, ib. 221 B ; converses with 
Socrates, ib. 223 C ; satirized So¬ 
crates, Apol. 18 D, 19 C. 

Aristophon, son of Aglaophon, a 
painter, Gorg. 448 B. 

Aristotelcs, one of the Thirty, Parm. 
127 D ; a friend of Socrates, ib. 
135 D; respondent in the dialogue 
Pa 7 ine?iides^ ib. 136 E. 

Arithmetic, invented by Theuth, 
Phaedr. 274 C; defined, Gorg. 
451 ; must be learnt by the rulers 
(in the best state), Rep. 7. 522, 
526 (cp. Laws 7. 818, 819) ; use 
of in forming ideas. Rep. 7. 525 ; 
spirit in which it should be pur¬ 
sued, ib. D ; common notions 
about, mistaken, ib. E ; an excel¬ 
lent instrument of education, ib. 
526 ; Laws 5. 747 ; 7. 809 C, 819 
C ; employed, in order to express 
the interval between the king and 
the tyrant, Rep. 9. 587 ; taught 
to mankind by the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, Tim. 39, 
47 A (cp. Laws 6.771 B); abstract 
nature of, Statesm. 258 D ; in the 
arts, Phil. 55 E ; two kinds of, ib. 
56 D ; useful to the legislator. 
Laws 5. 737 E:—puzzles in, 
Phaedo 96 E, loi D ; Laws 7 - 
819 :—classes of roots, Theaet. 
147 :—arithmetical notions per¬ 
ceived by a faculty of the soul, 
ib. 185 D (cp. Rep. 6. 511 C) : 
—nature of the process of cal¬ 
culation, Theaet. 198, 199. Cp. 
Mathematics. 
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Armcnius, father of Er, the Pam- 
phylian, Kep. lo. 614 P. 

Armour, in, Laches 178 A, 

D foil.; EAithyd. 272 
A, 273 D, E ; not practised by 
the Lacedaemonians, and useless, 
Laches 183 foil.; requires the 
use of both hands, Laws 7. 795 
B; women to learn, 813 K ; 
condicts in armour for men and 
women, ib, 8. 833 E ; dances in 
armour, ib. 7. 796 B. 

Arms, of Hellenes not to be oIutchI 
as trophies in tlie temples, Rep. 
5. 470 A ; worn in daily life l>ythe 
Cretans, Laws 1.625 C'; impor¬ 
tation and cNportatiim of arms, 
ih. 8. 847 I) ; throwin^^ away of, 
disgraceful, Rep. 5. 468 A ; Laws 
12. 943 E foil.; permitted in naval 
warfare, Laws 4. 7of> (' ;-~usc of, 
taught ])y the. Coddess Athene, 
Tim. 24 B; (hat. no C' {('p. Laws 
7 ‘ 796 B; IMenex. 238 B) ; to he 
learnt by women. Laws 7. 794 I>, 
804, 813 E [si'd War). 

Army needed in a state, Kej). 2. 
374. See Soldiers. 

Art, requires knowledge, Ion 532, 
540; criticism of, ib. 533 foil. ; 
Laws 2. 667 669 ; is piety an 
art? Kuthyph. 13; induence of, 
on character, Rep. 3. 400 foil.; 
illusion in, Soph. 235 E; cr(‘a- 
tion and imitation in, ib. 266 I) 
(cp. Rep. 10. 596 A foil.); .selects 
good material on which to work, 
Statesm. 308 C; a true thing, 
Laws 11.921 C : - art and chance, 
ib. 4. 709; 10. 889; art and 
the conditions of art, Iduiedr. 
268, 269 (cj). Laws 4. 709 C) ; art 
and experience, Corg. 448 C, 
501 ; art and language, State.sm. 
277 (cp. Rep. 9. 588 I)); art 
and nature, Laws ro. 889, 890, 
892 (cp. Soph. 265) ; art and 
politic.s, Laws 10. 889 art of 
agriculture, Soph. 219 B; Laws 
10. 889 D (7/. sub vtH'c') ; angling. 


Soph. 219 221; I.aws 7. 823; 
bird-catching, Soph. 220 B ; Laws 
7. 823; boxing, (lorg. 456 H; 
Rep. 4. 422 ; Laws 7. 795 796 

A ; 8. 830 A, E ; building, Eu- 
thyph. 13 I); Rep.3. 401 A ; 4. 438 
C; Sopii. 2B6 I); Phil. 56 ii; 
Kryx. 403 1) ; calculation, (lorg. 
451 ; Ri‘p. 7. 524 526; 10. 602 
I); 'rh(‘a(‘t. i()8; Statesm. 259 1 ); 
carding, Statesm. 281 A, 282 B; 
carp('ntry, Ion 537 B ; Rep. 4.428 
C'; Phil. 56 B; chariot driving, 
Ion 537 A ; the (iioral art, Clorg. 
501 E ; Laws 2. 672 ; l Alcib. 
125 H; ('{)mman(l, Statesm. 260 
(',292; cookiuy, (iorg. 492 foil, 
465, 501 A, 518 ; Rep. 1. 332 1 ); 
disputation, Ph.'icdr. 261 ; Soph. 
225, 232 ; dyeing, Rej). 4.429 I) ; 
embroicUuy, ib. 3. 401 A ; cn- 
chautmeut, Euthyd, 290 A ; Laws 
H. 933; exchange, Rep. 2.369 
C'.; Soph. 219 I), 223; dmre, 
Laches 178 A, 17<) E, 181 1 ) foil.; 
Eiithytl. 272 A, 273 I), E ; (lorg. 
456 I); Laws 7. 795 ; 8. 833 E ; 
daitery, Horg. 463 loll, 501, 502 ; 
Soph. 222 E ; dule-i)layihg, Pro¬ 
tag. 327 B ; Meno 90 E ; Clorg. 
501 E ; Phil. 56 A ; Paws 3. 700 
E ; fulling, Statesm. 281 B, 282 A ; 
gem-engraving, Hipp. Min. 368 
B; I Aleih. 128 Cl, K; of the 
general, Euthyd. 2c/); Soph. 219; 
Statesm. 304 hi, 305 A; Phil. 56 A; 
harp-playing, (lorg. 502 A ; herd- 
tending, Stat(‘sni. 261 I) folk, 275 
foil; horsemtanship, Euthyph. 13 
A; Eryx. 396 A, 403 ( 1 ; hunting, 
Euthyd. 290; Soplu 219 foil; 
Laws 7. 823 {v. ssub 7VfV'); imita¬ 
tion, Soph. 219, 267 (?'. sub 77/fV’); 
the kingly art, Protag. 321, 322; 
Statesm, 260,276, 289 293, 295 B, 
300IL 305 A, 308, 311; measure¬ 
ment, Protag. 356 ; R(q). 10. 602; 
Statesm. 283- 285 ; i Alcib. J26 C; 
medicine sub voce) ; memory, 
Hi])p. Min. 368 IC, 369 A; 
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mimicry, Soph. 267 ; money¬ 
making, Gorg. 452 B ; Rep. i. 
330 B; 8. 556; Laws 5. 741 
E, 743 D; 8. 842 D, 847 E; 
II. 918 ; painting, Crat. 423 
D ; Ion 532 E ; Gorg. 450 D ; 
Soph. 234, 235 E {v, sub 

voce) ; payment, Rep. i. 346; 
persuasion. Soph. 222 C ; Phil. 
58 A (cp. Phaedr. 267 A; Gorg. 
452 foil.) ; phantasy. Soph. 236, 
260 E, 265-267; of the pilot, 
Ion 537 B ; Gorg. 511 D ; Phil. 
56 A; pottery. Soph. 219 A; 
Laws 3. 679 A; purification, 
Soph. 226, 227 ; retail trade, 
Soph. 223 D ; Statcsm. 260 C ; 
rhapsody. Ion 531 foil.; riding, 
Laches 193 B (v. sub voce) ; 
shoemaking, Theaet. 146 D, 147 
B; I Alcib. 125 A, 128, 129; 
of sophistry, Euthyd. 274 E; 
Gorg. 449 {v. sub voce) ; speech¬ 
making, Euthyd. 290 A \v. sub 
voce) ; statuary, Gorg. 450 D ; 
Statesm. 277 A; tactics, Rep. 7. 
522 E, 525 B; Statcsm. 304 E ; 
Laws 4.706; weaving, Gorg. 449 
C ; Rep. 3. 401 A ; 5. 455 D ; 
Statesm. 279-283; Laws 3. 679 A; 
5.734E; I Alcib. 128 D; weighing. 
Charm. 166 A ; Rep. 10. 602 D ; 
Phil. 55 E; wool working, Statcsm. 
282: — the arts stolen from Athene 
and Hephaestus by Prometheus, 
Protag. 321 D:—the plastic and 
weaving arts require no use of iron, 
Laws 3. 679 A :—the arts divided 
accordingly as they use or do not 
use words, Gorg. 450 ; productive 
arts, Rep. 3. 401 A; Soph. 219, 
265 A; Phil. 55 E ; acquisitive, 
Soph. 219,265 A; subdivided, zb. 
219 foil., 223 C; practical and 
intellectual, Statcsm. 258 E ; co¬ 
operative and causal, zb. 281,282, 
287 B ; of composition and divi¬ 
sion, ib. 283 ; three arts con¬ 
cerned with all things. Rep. 10. 
601 ; the handicraft arts a re¬ 


proach, ib. 9. 590 C (cp. Gorg. 
512 C ; Rep. 7. 522 B ; Laws 7. 
S06 E ; 8. 846 D) :—the lesser 
arts Rep. 5. 475 

D ; (t€xj^l(i)j ib. 6. 495 D ;— 
the arts unequally distributed 
among men. Pro tag. 322; ex¬ 
ercised for the good of their 
subject, Euthyph. 13; Rep. i. 
342, 345-347 ; not to be confused 
with their conditions, Phaedr. 
269 A ; correlative to their sub¬ 
ject-matter, Ion 537 ; not to be 
abused, Gorg. 456 D, 460 D ; not 
commonly practised with a view 
to moral improvement, ib. 501, 
502 ; training required in, zb. 513; 
interested in their own perfection. 
Rep. I. 342 ; differ according to 
their functions, ib. 346; full of 
grace, ib. 3. 401 A; must be 
sul:)jcct to a censorship, ib. B ; 
causes of the deterioration of, ib. 

4. 421 ; employment of children 
in, ib. 5. 467 A; ideals in, ib. 
472 1) ; chiefly useful for prac¬ 
tical purposes, ib. 7. 533 A; de¬ 
pend on a mean, Statesm. 284; 
differ in exactness, Phil. 55 E foil.; 
based upon opinion, ib. 59; in 
relation to the good, ib. 66; no 
alteration allowed in, by the 
Egyptians, Laws 2. 656 li ; un¬ 
known for many centuries, ib. 3. 
677 (cp. Tim. 22 It; Grit. 109 E ; 
Statesm. 274); no one to practise 
two arts. Laws 8. 846 D ; the arts 
arc wealth, Eryx. 402 C:-~the arts 
and experience, Gorg. 448, 462, 
SOI ; the arts and knowledge, 
Theaet. 146 foil ; the arts and 
moral qualities, Hipp. Min. 373 ; 
I Alcib. 125 ; the arts and philo¬ 
sophy, Rep. 6. 495 E, 496 (cp. 

5. 475 D, 476 A); the arts and 
politics, analogy of, I Alcib. 107 
foil. For the analogy of the arts 
and virtues cp. Analogy. 

Art. \No dialogue of Plato con- 
tabis a discussiozi ufzozi az't in the 
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general sense of the term. In 
Hellas., as in all countries where 
art has most flomishcd., the age 
of creation f receded the age of 
criticism and analysis. Plato 
knows nothing of ^ schools' or of 
the hisfo7y of art., 'nor does he 
select any building or statue for 
condemnation or ad?niration. 
Pheidias is only twice mentioned., 
once casually as the tyfical sculp¬ 
tor (Prota^^. 311 C), and again 
hi the Mcfio {91 where So¬ 
crates says that Pheidias fi It hough 
he wivught such e.rceedin^i^/y 
noble 7 oo 7 ksj^ did not make 
nearly so much money by them as 
I^rotagoras did by his wisdom. 
Equally slight are the refeirnces 
to faintei's: the names of Xeux- 
ippus (Protaj^. 3H), Polygnotus 
(Ion 532 P-), and Zeuxis ((lorg. 
453 but 7 oe hear no¬ 

thing of any masterpiece oftheh\^^ 
nor is the attempt made to point 
out their several characteristics. 
Art, aceoT'ding to the conception 
of Plato, is not a collection of 
canons of criticism, but rytther a 
subtle influence which pcnnides 
all things animate as well as in¬ 
animate (Rep. 3. 400, 401). He 
judges art by one test, ^ simplicity^ 
but under this he includes moder¬ 
ation, purity, a 7 ui harmony of 
proportion; and, in the Republic 
at least, he places sculpture and 
architecture under the same rigid 
censorship which he applies to 
poetry andifiusic (Rep. 3. 401 A). 
Pkc dislikes the ^ illusions'^ of 
pamting (Rep. 10. 602), and the 
^false proportions'* given by 
sculptors to their subjects (Soph. 
235,236): both these he classes as 
a sord of magic. He has obse^iu'd 
that excessive devotion to art is 
apt to produce ejfemhiacy of 
character (Rep. 3. 4n ; 5. 475 ) *, 
but he hopes to p^'eserwe the 


guardians of his state from this 
evil by the severe d/sdpline and 
training (f their early years. 
Thus in aid as in many oiher 
ixspeeis Plato combines the rc- 
actionary and the reforming 
spirit, lie is 7 oilling to fdlow 
the Egyptian fashion and con¬ 
secrate the forms of art which 
ha'i\' rccch'cd the sanction of the 
authold ties (Laws 2. 657 A). 
Put he will banish from the state 
all that Is base and impure, and 
surround his ciliaens with an 
aimosphci'c of grace and beauty 
which will instil noble and true 
ideas into their 7 ninds.\ 

Artemis, meaninjL^ of the name, 
Ch’at. 406 B ; goddess t)f child- 
])irth, Theaet. 141; P>: temple of 
[Artemis) Aj^ra, Phaedr. 229 CL 

Artemisium, I)altle of, Laws 4. 
707 C ; M(mex, 241 A. 

Artisans, not wise, Apol. 22 I); 
net'cssary in the state, Rep. 2. 
370; have no time to lu' ill,/A 3. 
4o() 1 ):—jin the Model Chly) 
no citi/.t‘n to be an artisan, Laws 
8. 846; rules concerning, ib. 846- 
848. Cp. Craftsmen. 

Artist, the, must bo inspired by love, 
Symp. 197 A; ought not toabu.sc 
his strength, (lorg. 456 I), 460 I); 
does not work for his own benefit, 
Rep. I. 346,347; must imitate 
the good only, ib, 3. 401 C; 
requires favourable conditions, 
Laws 4. 709 T); ought to make his 
work self-consistent, ib. 5. 746 I) 
(cp. Oorg. 503 K); has regard to 
the whole, Laws 10. </)3 I); 
must not use his art to deceive 
an unskilled person, ib. 11.921 C ; 
clifTercncc between the clever 
artist and the wise man, 2 Alcib. 
145 K: the (ircat Artist, Rep. 
10. 596 (cp. Laws 10. 902 1 C):— 
arti.sls and dialecticians, Idiil. 59. 
Art-seller, the, Soph. 224. 
Asclcpiadae, Rep. 4. 405 I), 406 H, 
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C; lo. 599 C; Hippocrates of 
Cos, an Asclepiad, Protag. 311 
B (cp. Phaedr. 270 C); Eryxi- 
machus, an Asclepiad, Symp. 1S6 

E. 

Asclepiaea at Epidaurus, Ion 530 A. 

Asclepius, father of physicians, 
Symp. 186 E; patron of gym¬ 
nastic and husbandry, ibid, ; his 
sons at Troy, Rep. 3. 406 A, 
408 A; not ignorant of the 
lingering treatment, ib. 406 D ; a 
statesman, ib. 407 E ; said by 
the poets to have been bribed 
to restore a rich man to life, ib. 
408 B ; son of Apollo, ib. C ; left 
disciples, 10. 599 C :—^ we owe a 
cock to/ Phaedo 118 A:—festival 
in honour of, at Epidaurus (As¬ 
clepiaea), Ion 530 A. 

Ashes, applied to sore eyes. Lysis 
210 A. 

Asia, Charm. 158 A; Tim. 24 B, 
E ; Crit. 108 E, 112 E. 

Asia, Prince of. Lysis 209 D (cp. i 
Alcib. 121 C). 

Asopus, the ancient boundary of 
Attica, Crit. no E. 

Aspasia, her speech, Menex. 236 A 
foil. (cp. 249 D); her eloquence, 
ib. 235 E. 

Assaults, Rep. 5. 464 E; Laws 9. 
879-882 ; on strangers. Laws 9. 
879; on elders, ib. 880; in self- 
defence, ibid. ; on parents, ib. 
881; by slaves, ib. 882. 

Assembly (in the Model City), Laws 
8. 850 C ; summoned and dis¬ 
solved by the council, ib. 6. 758 
D ; attendance at, ib. 764 A. 

Association of ideas, Phaedo 73 D, 
76 A. 

Assyrian Empire, the, Laws 3.685 C. 

Astronomy, a discovery of Theuth, 
Phaedr. 274 C ; defined, Gorg. 
451 C; to be studied by the 
rulers (in the best state). Rep. 7. 
527-530 (cp. Laws 7. 817 E); 
spirit in which it should be pur¬ 
sued, Rep. 7 - 528 E foil. ; is it 


impious ? Laws 7. 821 ; 12. 967 
A ;—motions of the planets, Rep. 
10. 616 E ; Tim. 38 foil,; Laws 7. 
822 (cp. Stars) ;—astronomy and 
love, Symp. 188 B. 

Astyanax, meaning of the name, 
Crat. 3^2 D. 

Astylus, his continence. Laws 8. 
840 A. 

Atalanta, chose the life of an ath¬ 
lete, Rep. 10. 620 B, 

At(^, the goddess, Symp. 195 D. 

Atheism, charged against Socrates, 
Apol. 26; against astronomers, 
Laws 12. 967 A (cp. 7. 821) ; re¬ 
futed, ib. 10. 886-900; 12. 966. 
Cp. God. 

Atheists, Laws 10. S85, 887 foil.; 
12. 948 C ; advice to, ib. 10.888 ; 
punishment of, ib. 907 E foil. 

Athene, Prometheus’ theft upon, 
Protag. 321 D, E : Athene 
<l)pnrpLa, Euthyd. 302 D; her 
name Pallas Athene, Crat. 406 
E foil. ; her weaving due to love, 
Symp. 197 B; not to be con¬ 
sidered author of the strife be¬ 
tween Trojans and Achaeans, 
Rep. 2. 379 E ; =Ncith, Tim. 21 
E, 23 E; Goddess of Attica, 
Crit. 109 C ; Laws i. 626 E (cp. 
Crat. 406 E); why armed, Crit. 
no A ; Laws 7. 806 A (cp. Tim. 
24 B); goddess of arts, Statesm. 
274 C ; of all craftsmen, including 
warriors. Laws ii. 920 E foil:— 
her temple on the Acropolis (in 
ancient Athens), Crit. 112 B :—in 
the Model State, Laws 5. 745 B 
(cp. 8. 848 D); dances in honour 
of, ib. 7. 796 C, D:—the Panathe- 
naea, Ion 530 B; Euthyph. 6 B ; 
Parm. 127 A (cp. Rep. 2. 378 
C) :—the ^song’ or ^strain’ of 
Athene (o r?)S *A.dr)mLns vopibs), 
Crat. 417 E. 

Athens, the ancient city of, Tim. 21 
A, D, E ; Crit. 112 A ; its topo¬ 
graphy, Crit. 112 E the Acro¬ 
polis, Euthyph. 6 B; Eryx. 398 E ; 
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the Agora, Gorg. 447 A; Parm. 
126 A; Mencx. 234 A ; Eryx. 400 
A; judgment-hall and prison of 
Socrates, Crito 43 A; Phacdo 
59 D; Porch of the King Archon, 
Charm. 153 A; Euthyph. 2 A; 
Thcact. 210; the Tholus, Apol. 
32 C, ]); the walls, Lysis 203 A ; 
Phaedr. 227 A; Gorg. 455 E; 
Menex. 244 C, 245 A; the docks 
and harbours, Gorg. 455 L; 
the temple of [Agral Artemis, 
Phaedr. 229 P ; of Olympian 
Zeus, ib. 227 A; altar of I>o- 
reas, Hk 229 li ; the foun¬ 
tain of Panops, Lysis 203 A; 
the Academy,/ 7 vV/.; the Lyceum, 
ibid. ; Euthyd. 271 A, 272 E, 273 
A ; Symp. 223 L ; Euthyph. 2 
A ; Kryx. 397 C; the Palaestra 
of Taureas, Charm. 153 A; tlic 
Palaestra of iVliccus, Lysi.s 204 
A ;"-Ceramicus, outsid(.‘ the wall, 
Parm. 127 C; hlelite,/AA; the 
house of Agalhon, Syni]). 174 ; of 
Callias, Protag. 311 A, 337 1 ) ; of 
Callidcs, (»org. 447 H ; of Cepha- 
lus (at the Piraeus), Rep. 1.328 
B ; of Morychus, Phaedr. 227 B ; 
of Polytion, Kryx. 394, 400 C ; 
corpses exposed outside the north¬ 
ern wall, Rep. 4. 439 E ; the 
road to Athens made for conver¬ 
sation, Symp. 3 73 B. 

Early history of Athens, Tim, 
21 D foil.; Crit. no A foil.; 
war of Athens and Atlanti.s, Tim. 
24 E ; Crit. 108 E ; early wars of 
the Athenians, Menex. 239 li ; 
the Athenians compelled to pay 
tribute to M inos, Laws 4. 706 A; 
— conspiracy of Ilarmoditis and 
Aristogeiton, Symp. 182 C ; —the 
Persian War, Laws 3. 692 foil., 
698 B foil.; 4. 707 B, C ; Menex. 
239; Athenians and Lacedae¬ 
monians the saviours of Hellas, 
Laws 3.692 ; battle of Marathon, 
Gorg. 516 D ; Laws 3. 698 E ; 4. 
707 C ; Menex. 240 C, 241 B ; 


Artemisium, Laws 4. 707 C ; 
Mencx. 241 A; Salamis, Laws 
3. 698 C; 4. 707 B, C ; Meni'x. 
241 A, 245 A; Jdalaea, Menex. 

241 D, 245 A; the ICurymedon, 
Cyprus, ICgypt, ib. 241 E 
Atlienian colonists at Naxos, lui- 
thypli. 4 C ; conquest of Ceos, 
Laws I. 63<S A ; ])atlle of'Pana- 
gra, I Alcib. 112 B; Menex. 242 
A; ])attle of Oenophyta, Menex. 

242 A; ])altle. of Coronea, i Alcib. 
112 B ; - outbreak of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, Menex. 242 C ; the 
Plugue at Athens, wSymp. 201 D ; 
ca])ture of the Si>arlans in Spha- 
gia, MeiK'X. 242 I) ; the (;xpe- 
dititm to Potichuui, Charm. 153; 
Symp. 219 E, 221 A; Apt)!. 28 
E; 'battle of Delium, Laches l8i 
B, itS8 E; Symp. 221 A; Apol. 
28 E ; battle of Am])hipolis, Apol. 
28 iC; the Athenians in Sicily, 
3 Cryx. 392; battle of Argimisae, 
Aj)ol. 32 B; Menex. 243 C; — 
rule of the Thirty, At)ol. 32 
C; Parm. 127 C; exile and 
return of the jjcople, A])ol. 21 A ; 
war with the tynints, Ment'x. 

243 E ; reconciliation of the City 
and the Piraeus, ibid. ; “battle of 
Corinth, Theaet, 142; Menex. 
245 E ; battle of Lechaeum, Me¬ 
nex. 245 E:—story of the em¬ 
bassy sent )jy the Athenians to 
the oracle of Ammon, 2 Alcib, 
148, 149. 

The early republic, Laws 3. 698 
li folk; its d(*generacy,/A 693; 
character of the Atlienian govern¬ 
ment, Mencx. 238 C; the Athenian 
.statesmen did not improve the 
people, (^org. 515, 519 (cp. Peri¬ 
cles): the ITytanes, Apol. 32 B ; 
Gorg. 473 II ; the Eleven, Apol. 
37 C ; Idiaedo 59 3 C, 85 B, 116 B ; 
golden images set up by the Nine 
Archons at Delphi, Phaedr. 235 
D ; the Council, Mencx. 234 B : ■ 
no law at Athens about the time 
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of deciding causes, Apol. 37 B ; 
the law compels the plaintiff to 
answer questions, ib. 25 D ; pri¬ 
soners not put to death till the 
return of the mission-ship from 
Delphi, Crito 43 D (cp. Phaedo 
58 A foil.) ; laws on education, 
marriage, &;c., Crito 50 foil.; laws 
about love affairs, Symp. 182 A, 
183 C; public funerals, Menex. 
234; provision for children of 
citizens slain in battle, ib. 249 : — 
festival of the Apaturia, Tim. 21 
A ; Bendidea, Rep. i. 327 A, 354 
A; Dionysia, Rep. 5. 475 E; 
the ^performances on the cart,’ 
Laws I. 637 B; intoxication at, 
ib. C; Hermaea, Lysis 206 D ; 
Lenaea, Protag. 327 D ; Pana- 
thenaea, Ion 530 B; Euthyph. 6 
B ; Farm. 127 A ; armed dances 
in honour of Athene, Laws 7. 796 
C, D. 

Athenians considered the best 
judges of tragedy, Laches 183 B; 
have no Zev? jrarpSosy Euthyd. 
302 D; freedom of speech among, 
Protag. 319; Gorg. 461 E; wis¬ 
dom of, Protag. 319 B, 337 D ; 
temporary dearth of that com¬ 
modity among them. Mono 71 
A ; jealous of any one who 
attempts to impart wisdom to 
them, Euthyph. 3 D ; named 
from the Goddess, Laws i. 626 
D (cp. Athene) ; thought to be 
great talkers, ib. 641 E ; if good, 
very good, ib. 642 C ; the multi¬ 
tude in old days required to keep 
silence in the theatre, ib. 3. 700 ; 
pride of the Athenians, ib. 6. 753 
B; breeding of birds among,/A 7. 
789 B (cp.Lysis212D; Rep.5.459; 

I Alcib. 120 A); their neglect of 
education, i Alcib. 122 B ; easy 
to praise the Athenians among 
the Athenians, Menex. 235 0,236 
A ; the Athenians children of 
the soil, ib. 237, 245 D :-Megil- 
lus the 7 Tp 6 ^€vos of Athens, Laws 


1.642 B; friendship of Athenians 
and Cretans, ib. D Athenian 
confectioneiy, Rep. 3. 404 D : 
—Athenian speakers dragged 
from the Bcma by force, Protag. 
319 C. 

Athlete, Atalanta chooses the soul 
of an. Rep. 10.620 B: —victorious 
athletes maintained in the Pry- 
taneium, Apol. 36 D ; athletes 
obliged to pay excessive attention 
to diet, Rep. 3. 404 A ; sleep 
away their lives, ibid. ; apt to be¬ 
come brutalized, ib. 410 (cp. 7. 
535 D); training of athletes, Laws 
8. 830 A the guardians athletes 
of war, Rep. 3. 403 E, 404 B ; 4. 
422 ; 7. 521 E ; 8. 543 (cp. Laches 
182 B; Laws 7. 824 A; 8. 
830). 

Athos, cut through by Xerxes, Laws 
3- 699 A. 

Atlantic Ocean, navigable in early 
times, Tim. 24 E (cp. Crit. 108 
El) ; origin of the name, Crit. 
114 A. 

Atlantis, Tim. 25 A ; Crit. 108 E, 
113 C foil.; the lot of Poseidon, 
Crit. 113 C; received its name 
from Atlas, ib. 114 A; produc¬ 
tions of, ib. 114, 115; arrange¬ 
ment of the country,/A 115 C; 
temples, ib. 116 C, D, E ; baths, 
etc., ib. 117 A ; harbours in, ib. 
E ; the mountains of, ib. 118 A ; 
the plain in, ib. C; population, 
ib. 119 A; army of, ib. A, B; 
government of, ib. C ; sacrifice of 
a bull in, ib. D, E. 

Atlas, Phaedo 99 C ; Crit. 114 A ; 
his family, Crit. 114 C (cp. 120 
D). 

Atonement for crimes, not easily 
made, as wicked men suppose, 
Rep. 2. 364 ; Laws 4. 716 E ; 
10. 885 C, 888 E, 905, 908 E; 
12. 948; 2 Alcib. 149 E. 

Atreus, his name, Crat. 395 B; 
quarrel of Atreus and Thyestes, 
Statesm. 268 E. 
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Atridae, Rep. 3. 393 A. 

Atropos (one of the Fates), her 
song-, Rep. 10. 617 C ; spins the 
threads of destiny and makes 
them irreversible, z‘A 620 E fcp. 
Laws 12, 960 C). 

Attention, various meanings of the 
word, Euthyph. 13 ; a motion of 
the soul, Thcact. 153 JL 

Attica, strife of the (axis respect¬ 
ing, Menex. 237 C {but cp. Cril. 
109 A); ancient kings of, Mcnox. 
238 D; tribute paid to Minos, 
Laws 4. 706 A ; ancient popu¬ 
lation of, Tim. 24; Crit. no C ,* 
ancient fertility of, Crit. 111 C 
(cp. Mcnex. 237 E); ancient 
dialect of; Crat. 398 

B; ib. 401 C; ojnu^ ib. 410 
C ; use of o for a>, ibid,^ 420 H ; 
of I and d for rj or f and zb. 
418 B ; of 6 for rj, ib. 426 C; ■ 
government of, reviewed, ('om- 
mcncing with the Persian War, 
Laws 3. 698 A; little wood in, 
ib. 4. 706 B : Attic confections, 
Rep. 3. 404 K ; heroes, Crit. i lO 
A. 

Attraction, Tim. 80 C. 

Attribute and essence, to be dis¬ 
tinguished, Euthyph. n A (cp. 
Lysis 217). 

Audience at theatres, included wo¬ 
men, children, and slaves, (torg. 
502 D; Laws 2. 658; 7. 817 C ; 
as judges, Laws 2. 659; 3. 700. 
Cp. Spectator. 

Authority; value of a celebrated 
name, Phaedr. 270 D claims 
to authority in the state, Laws 3. 
690 A; 4. 714. 

Authorship honourable, Phaedr. 
258. 

Autochthon, son of Poseidon, Crit. 
114 B. 

Autochthones, Statesm. 269 A, 271 
(cp. Symp. 191); —in Atlantis,Crit. 
113 C the Athenians boast that 
they are, ib. 109 ; Menex. 237 IC, 
^45 D. 


Autolycus, the grandfather of Odys¬ 
seus, Rep. 1. 334 A. 

Autumn, the gifts c^f, Laws 8. 844 

E. 

Auxiliaries, the young warriors of 
the state, Rep. 3.414; compared 
to dogs, ib. 2. 376; 4. 440 1); 5. 

451 I); have silver mingled in 
tlieir veins, ib. 3. 415 A. Cj). 
(iuardians. 

Avari(*e, disgraceful, R<‘p. 1.347 B ; 
for])idden in the guardians, ib. 3. 

390 K ; falsely imputed to Achil¬ 
les and Asclepius l)ylhe poets,/A 

391 P, 408 C ; <-haractoristic of 
timocraey and oligarchy, ib. 8. 
548 A, 553 ; in detspotir ruktrs, 
l.aws 3 697 E; a cause of mur¬ 
der, ib. 9. 870. 

Aviary in the mind, I'heaet. 197 C 
foil. 

Axiochus, father of Cleinias, Euthyd. 
271 .B, 275 A. 

Azaes, son of Poseidon, C'rit. 114 
C. 

B. 

Bacchic dances, Laws 7. 815 C ; 
women, Ion 534 A ; Law.s 7. 790 
E (cp. Phaedr. 253 A). 

Bad, see Evil, Unjust. 

Balance recpiired in the .state and in 
the individual, Laws 3. 691, 693 
B ; 4. 716 A. 

Ball, the earth com])are(l to a parti¬ 
coloured leathern, Phuedo no 
B. Cp, (kimes. 

Banditti, in Italy, Law.s 6. 777 C. 
Barbarian words, Crat. 409 E (cp. 
417 C, 431 I), 425 K); barba¬ 
rian forms of government, Rep. 
8. 544 I): barbarians older than 
Greeks, Crat. 425 K ; regard 
nakedne.ss as improper, Rep. 5. 

452 1); the natural enemies of 
the Hellenes, ib. 470 (cp. Statesm. 
262 D); admire wealth, I-aws 9. 
870 A. 

Baths, at the Lyceum, Symp. 223 
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D ; in the island of Atlantis, 
Crit. 117 A; warm baths to be 
provided for the aged, Laws 6. 
761 C ;—Socrates takes the bath 
before his death, Phaedo 115 A, 
116 A. 

Batiea, name of a hill near Troy 
(Horn. II. 2. 813 foil.), Crat. 392 

A. 

Beast, the great, Rep. 6. 493 ; the 
many-headed, ib. 9. 588, 589: — 

‘ the wild beast within us,’ ib. 571, 
572 :—^the fatted beast,’ Laws 
7. 807 A :—the beast which has 
killed a man, to be tried for 
murder, ib. 9. 873 E. 

Beautiful, the, and the good are 
one, Lysis 216; Symp. 201 B, 
204 E foil.; Rep. 5. 452 (cp. Eu- 
thyd. 301 A ; Crat. 439; Phaedo 
100); the many beautiful con¬ 
trasted with absolute beauty, Rep. 
6. 507 B ; he is beautiful who 
utters the beautiful, Theaet. 185 
E; the beautiful and the not- 
beautiful. Soph. 257. 

Beauty, ' a slippery thing,’ Lysis 
216 C (cp. I Alcib. 131); nature 
of, Lysis 216 ; Phaedr. 250 foil.; 
beauty and goodness, Symp. 201; 
beauty and love, ib. 206 ; grada¬ 
tions of beauty, ib. 210; univer¬ 
sal science of, ibid. ; standard of, 
Gorg. 474 ; a means of education. 
Rep. 3.401 foil.; pleasure of, Phil. 
51 ; allied to measure, ib. 64 E; 
to mind, ib. 65 E; in the scale of 
goods, ib. 65, 66 ; inferior to vir¬ 
tue, Laws 5. 727 E (cp. Symp. 
218 D,E) ; the desire of beauty 
in the soul, Laws 8. 841 C;— 
absolute, Euthyd. 301 A; Crat. 
439 C ; Phaedr. 249 E, 254 A ; 
Symp. 211; Rep. 5. 476, 479 ; 6. 
494 A, 501 B, 507 B (cp. Laws 
2. 655 C);—beauty of Alcibiades, 
Symp. 217 A, 219 B; i Alcib. 
104 A; of Charmides, Charm. 
154. 

Becoming and being, Rep. 7. 518 
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D, 521 D, 525 D; Tim. 27 E 
foil.; Theaet. 152, 157 (cp. Pro- 
tag. 340). 

Beds, the figure of the three, Rep. 

10. 596 foil. 

Bee,—‘ like the bee, leave my sting 
in you before I die,’ Phaedo 91 
C ;—laws concerning bees, Laws 
8. 843 E ; poisoning of bees, ib. 

11. 933 D:—bee-masters, Rep. 

8. 564 C. 

Beggars, to be banished from the 
state. Laws ii. 936 B. 

Beginning, the, unbegotten and in¬ 
destructible, Phaedr. 245 C. 
Being, concerned with the invari¬ 
able, Rep. 9. 585; nature of, 
Tim. 51 E ; perceived by the 
soul, Theaet. 185 C; being in 
early Greek philosophy. Soph. 
243, 244 ; (existence) defined as 
power, ib. 247, 248 ; as a genus, 
ib. 254 foil.; as expressed by 
language, ib. 261 :—being and 
becoming, Rep. 7. 518 D, 521 O, 
525 D ; Tim. 27 E foil. ; Theaet. 
152, 157 (cp. Protag. 340) 
being and the many, Parm. 127 
E :—being and motion, Theaet. 
153 A, 180 E ; Soph. 249; mov¬ 
able and immovable in being. 
Soph. 249; being neither in mo¬ 
tion nor rest, ib. 250 :—being 
and not-being, Rep. 5. 477; 
Theaet. 188; Soph. 257 foil.:— 
being and number, Parm. 144 :— 
being and the one, ib. 142 foil.; 
Theaet. 180 E (cp. One):—being 
and other, Soph. 259:—being and 
unity, ib. 245:—true being beheld 
by the soul which follows God, 
Phaedr. 249, 250; the object of 
the philosopher’s desire, Rep. 6. 
484, 485, 486 E, 490, 500 C, 501 
D; 7 - 521, 537 D; 9 - E, 582 
C (cp. Phaedr. 249 ; Phaedo 65, 
82; Rep. 5.475 E; 7-520B, 525; 
Theaet. 173 E; Soph. 249 D, 
254 A); the subject of mind and 
wisdom, Phil. 59. Cp. Essence. 



clistinjs^uished from Icarnin^^', 
(lor^, 454. C-p. Faith. 

Belief in (iocls, not universal, Laws 
12, 948. Cp. Atheism, Atheists, 
(iod. 

Belly, the, Tim. 72 K. 

Below and abt)ve, Tim. 62 I). 

Bendis, a title of Artemis, Rep. I. 
327 ABendiilea, a fejist of 
Artemis, ib. I. 354 A (('p. 327 
A, B). 

Bc([uest, freedom of, restricted, 
Laws 11. 922 foil. 

B(‘.trothaI, rej^ulations respecting,'', 
Laws 6. 774 F. 

‘Better’ and ‘wiser,’ (Itu'j'. 489; 
meaning' of ‘hetR'r’ in 
war, I Aleib, 109 ; can tlu* better 
be conquered by the. worse t 
Laws 1.627: the knowledj^e of 
the best, 2 Alcib. 144 1 C foil. 

Bias of I’riene, one of the Seven 
Wi.se Men, Brota^c 343 A ; Rep. 
I- 335 

Bile, Tim. 83, 85. 

Birds, do not sin}4‘ when in ])ain, 
Phaedo 85 A; divination by, 
Phaeclr.244 Cl; Bhil. 67 C; breed¬ 
ing' of, at Athens, Rep. 5. 459 ; 
l.aws 7. 789 B (ep. Lysis 212 I); 

I Alcib. 120 A) ; creation of/riin. 
91 I); their lives an example to 
men, Law.s 8. 840 Dp as oiTer- 
ing.s, iIk 12, 956 A bird-catch¬ 
ing, Soph. 220 B ; Laws 7. 823. 

Birtli, pride of, (lorg. 512 (cp. 1 
AU:ib. 120 IC) ; despised by the 
l>hilosopher, Thcaet. 174 1 C; 
authority of, Laws 3. A; 
not a ground of superiority at 
Athens, Menex. 238 1 C ; obliga¬ 
tions of, ib, 247 : birth in love, 
Symp. 206 : ' birth in thought, 
Theact. 148 1 C foil.: ■ - birth in man, 
an imitation of the earth, Menex. 
238 Atlie many births of 
things, Laws lo. 904 A (cp. Tim. 
42 B). 

Birthdays, to. be registered in the 
temples, Laws 6. 785. 


Blasphemy, at sacri(ic(‘s, Laws 7. 
800 (c]). 821 D ). 

Blest, Isi:inds of the, Symp. 180 B ; 
(lorg. 523 B, 526 Cl; Rep. 7. 
519 C', 540 (1 ; Mt'iU'X, 235 B. 

Blood, 'Tim. 80 1 C, 85. 

Body, in inaterialistic ])hilosophy, 
Soph. 246: Bodies, nature of, 
Tim. 53 (' foil. ; forms of, ibid, ; 
change of, ib, 56. 

Body, the, and the nuunbers, com- 
paiison of the stale to, Rep. 5. 
462 I), 464 B (('p. Laws 12.964 
10 . 

Body, th(‘ human,'rim. 44 ; growth 
of, Blnu'do 96 C"; Laws 7. 788 I); 
primaph's on which it is framed, 
'rim, 72 1 C foil.; channels in the 
])ody, ib. 77; the youlliful body, 
ib. 81; sympathy of body and 
soul, ib. 88 ; nmtions t)f the body, 
ib. 89; organsof lh(‘body/rheacl. 
184, 185 : Slate of tIuOiody aft(T 
death, Clorg. 524 A : bodices and 
shatles, Laws 12. 959 A (cp. 
rhaedo 8i) : tlu' body a source 
of evil, I‘hac*do66 (cp.'rim. 70 IC); 
akin to the seen and the changing, 
Bhaetio 79; md s(‘If suffuang, Rep. 
1.341 IC; the honour<lue to, l^aws 
5. 728 IC; not eternal, ))ut inde- 
strucaibh*, ib. 10. the plea- 

suH’s of tlu‘ body slavish, Bhae.dr. 
258 1 C; the index <T 

the soul, C'rat. 4 Ck> C' ; the tomb 
of the soul, ibid.\ Bhaedr. 
250 Cl ; (hu'g. 493 A ; the ])risoni 
of the soul, Bhacalo 81, 82, 83 (ep. 
Clrat. 400); under the rule* of the 
soul, Bhaedo 80, 94 ; 'Bim. 34 1 C ; 
Laws 5. 726 ; 10. K(;2 A, 896 ; 12. 
959 A, 966 1 C, 967 B ; I Alcib. 130 
A; harmony of laaly and .soul, 

• Rep. 3. 402; the body has less 
truth and essenct* than the soul, 
ib. 9. 5H5 I) ; inferior to tlie soul, 
Laws 5. 728,743 IC ; 10. 892 ; 12. 
959 ^ \ the<‘onnexion of liody and 
soul not better than their dissolu¬ 
tion, ib. 8. 828 1 C (cp. Crat. 403) ; 
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exists for the sake of the soul, Laws 
9. 870 B ;—the excessive care of 
the body mimical to virtue, Rep. 
3. 407 (cp. 9. 591 D); unworthy 
of a freeman, Laws 7 * 79 ^ 
operations dealing with the body, 
Gorg. 517. 

Boeotia, Socrates’ bones, if free, 
would go off to, Phaedo 99 A :— 
the Boeotians approve of un¬ 
natural love, Symp. 182 B (cp. 
Laws I. 636 B) ; — Boeotians 
at Tanagra, Oenophyta, and 
Coronea, I Alcib. 112 C (cp. 
Menex. 242 A, B) ;—Boeotians 
ask aid of Athens, Mcnex. 244 
D ; willing to betray the Hellenes 
in Asia, ib. 245 C. 

Bones, Tim. 73. 

Books, the Athenian orators like, 
because they can neither ask nor 
answer questions, Protag. 329 A. 
Cp. Anaxagoras, Writing. 

Boreas carried off Orithyia, Phaedr. 
229 B, C; Thracian Boreas, Laws 
2. 661 A. 

Boundaries, laws concerning, Laws 
8. 842 E. 

Bowels, Tim. 73 A. 

Bowmen, in Crete, Laws i. 625 E ; 
mounted, ib, 8. 834 D. Sec 
Archers. 

Boxers, training of, Laws 8. 830 A. 

Boxing, Gorg. 456 D; Rep. 4. 
422; Laws 7. 795 C ; 8. 830 E ; 
tricks of, invented by Epeius and 
Arnycus, Laws 7. 796 A. 

Boys, set to learn poetry in schools, 
Protag. 326 A; Laws 7. 810, 81 r; 
ought not to drink wine, Laws 2. 
666 A ; processions of, ib. 7. 796 
D ; the most unmanageable of 
animals, zA 808 D; education of, z A 
810 (cp. Education); contests of, 
zb. 8. 833 C :—boy-life at Athens, 
Charm. 154; Lysis 206-208, 21 r, 
223 ; I Alcib. no B (cp. Alcib- 
iades, Charmides, Lysis, Theae- 
tetus, Games). 

Brain, Tim. 73 D. 


Brasidas compared to Achilles, 
Symp. 221 C. 

Brass and iron mingled by the 
Cod in the husbandmen and 
craftsmen, Rep. 3. 415 A (cp. 8. 
547 A) ; not to be offered to the 
Gods, Laws 12. 955 E. 

Breeding of animals. Rep. 5. 459; 
Laws 5. 735 B ; of cocks and 
quails at Athens, Laws 7. 789 B 
(cp. Lysis 212 D ; i Alcib. 120 
A). 

Brevity (proverbial), of the Lace¬ 
daemonians, ProLag-. 343 A foil.; 
Laws I. 642 A ; 4. 722 A ; not 
always to be regarded, Statesm. 
283, 286; Laws 4. 721 E; 10. 
887 B. 

Briareus, how to be armed, Euthyd. 
299 C; fabled to have had a 
hundred hands. Laws 7-795 C. 

Bribes, taking of, punished by death. 
Laws 12. 955 C. 

Building, Rep. 3. 401 A ; 4. 438 C ; 
Soph. 266 1) ; Plryx. 403 D ; an 
exact art, Phil. 56 B. 

Bulls sacriheed in Atlantis, Crit. 
119P2; bulls with gilded horns 
offered to the Gods, 2 Alcib. 
149 B. 

Burial, of the rulers (in the best 
state), Rep. 3. 413 E ; 5. 465 K, 
469 A ; 7. 540 B; of parents, 
Laws 4. 717 1 C; of a rich wife, 
how to be de.scril)ed in poetry, /b. 
719 IC ; of the suicide, I'b. 9. 873; 
of the censors of magistrates, zb, 
12. 947; regulations for burial, 
t'b. 958, 959 ; burial of the dead 
in battle at Athens, Menex. 234. 
Cp. Funeral. 

Buying and selling, regulations 
concerning, Laws 8. 849; ii. 
915, 916. 

C. 

Cadmus, the story of, Laws 2.663 E 
(cp. Rep. 3. 414 G; Soph. 247 C); 
a barbarian, Mcnex. 245 C ;— 
Cadmus of Thebes (Cebes), 



I’haedo 95 A ‘ Caclinciim vic¬ 
tory/Laws 1.641 C: Cadmcians 
at war with Arrives, Mcnex. 

239 B. 

Cacncus the Thessalian, chan^^od 
from woman to man, Laws 12. 
944 

Cacstus, the, worn by would-be 
Laconizers, Lrotaji;. 342 H. 

Calculation, deiined, 451 ; 

corrects the illusions of si^^IU, 
Kcp. 10. 602 1) (('p. I’rota^^ 356 ; 
Rep. 7. 524); the talent for, 
accompanied by general quick¬ 
ness, Rei>. 7. 526 B ; the art of, 
'riieaet. 198; Statesni. 259 I). 
Cp. Arithmetic, 

Callaeschrus, father of (ritias, 
Charm. 153 C, 169 B; Brolag. 
316 A. 

Calliades, father of C'allias, i Alcib, 
119 A. 

Callias, son of Calliades, a disciple 
of Zeno, I Alcib. 119 A. 

Callias, son of Ilipponii'us, Brotag, 
311 A, 314 K, 315 1 ), 335 I>; 
Protagoras at his house, 311 
A; half-brother to Paralus, / 7 c 
314 E; hi.s house the finest in 
the city, /A 337 I); ‘the noble,’ 
iL 362 A ; has spent a ‘world of 
money ’ on the Sophists, Crat. 
391 C ; ApoL 20 A ; guardian of 
Protagoras’ interests at Athens, 
Thcaet. 165 A; famous for his 
wealth, h'.ryx. 395 A; father of 
Protarchus, Phil. 19 B. 

Callicles, a person in the dialogue 
(j'orifmsy Ciorg. 481 H 505 E ; 
loves the son of Pyrilampes, i/k 
481 I), 513 B; Socrates’account 
of him, iij. 487 A foil.; his view of 
temperance, / 7 ;. 491 E foil. ; an 
Acharnian, / 7 . 495 1 ) ; unfair in 
argument, /A 499 C foil.; will not 
continue the argument, /A 506 C ; 
beginning to be a public character, 
zA 515 A. 

Calliope, eldest of the Muses, 
Phaedr. 259 D. 


Cambyses, the son (^f Cyrus, nearly 
ruined the I’ersian empire, Laws 
3. 694 C ; his ftdly, /A 695 B, C ; 
his compu'sts, Mtuiex. 239 IL 

Capital causes, in some states not 
alltnved to be decitled in one day, 
Apol. 37 A : capital punishment, 
Statesm.297 I); Laws 9.854,859 - 
863,880 E ; 12.957 K. Cp. Death. 

Captain, parable of the deaf, Rep. 
6. 488 rogueries practised Ijy 
ship captains, Statesm. 298 B. 
C'p. Pilot. 

Carding, Statesm. 281 A, 282 B. 

C'arclessness, not to he ascribed to 
the gods, Laws 10. (joo foil. Cp, 
(iod, 

Carian ())roverhiaI), T.aches 187 B ; 
Kuthytl. 285 B ; Carian wailcrs, 
Laws 7. 8 ch^ IL 

C'arp(mtry, Ion 537 B ; Rep. 4. 
428 V. ; an exact art, Phil. 56 B. 

‘ C'ari,’ p(uformanees on the (at 
Athens), Laws 1. 637 B. 

Carthaginians,given to intt^xication, 
J^aws 1.637 I); r<‘stri{'tions on 
drinking among, /A 2. 674 B ; 
us(‘ pic'ces of leather for money, 
Eryx. 400 A. 

C'arving, an image of the dialectical 
process, Phaedr. 265 E ; Statesm. 
2H7 B. C'p. Dialectic, 

C'asks, image of the, Clorg. 493. 

Caste, in Egypt, Tim. 24; in ancient 
Athens, /AV/.; Crit. no, 112. 

C'astor and P<»llux, Kuthyd. 293 A ; 
games in honour of (at Lace¬ 
daemon), I^aws 7. 796 ih 

Causal arts, Statesm. 281, 282, 287 
B, Cp, Art. 

Cause, th(‘ idea of the; cause and 
effect, Eiuhyph. 10 ; Phil. 26, 27; 
‘the tie of the cause,’ Mono 98 
A ; cause and condition distin¬ 
guished, Phaedo 99; the good 
denied by some to be a cause, 
; a cau.se necessary to crea¬ 
tion, Tim. 28 A ; the power of 
the cause, Phil. 30CJod the 
best of causes, Tim. 29 A final 
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causes, Phaedo 97, 98 ; argument 
from, applied to justice, Rep. i. 
352 ; second causes, Tim. 46 
(cp. 76 E); two kinds of causes, 
ib. 68 E; creative causes, Phil. 
27; the causes of things, ought 
to be enquired into by men, Laws 

7. 821 A; first causes, ib. 10. 
891 E :—causes of crimes. Rep. 

8. 552 D ; 9. 575 A; Laws 8. 
831 E, 832 D ; 9. 863, 870. 

Cavalry, Laches 191 ;—cavalry of¬ 
ficers, election of, Laws 6. 755 E. 
Cave, the image of the. Rep. 7. 

su foil., 532 (cp. 539 E). 

Cebes of Thebes, willing to provide 
money for Socrates’ escape, 
Crito 45 B ; present at the death 
of Socrates, and taking part in 
the dialogue Phaedo^ Phaedo 59 
B; a friend of Philolaus, ib. 61 
D ; his native speech, ib. 62 A; 
his earnestness, ib. 63 A; his 
incredulity, ib. 70 A foil., 77 B ; 
he compares the soul to a weaver’s 
coat, ib. 87 B foil.; apt to be 
disconcerted, ib. 103 C. 

Cecrops, Crit. no A. 

Celibacy, fines on. Laws 4. 721 D ; 

6. 774 A. 

Celts given to intoxication, Laws i. 
637 D. 

Censors of magistrates. Laws 12. 
945-947 ; creation of censors, ib. 
946 ; burial of, ib. 947; trial of, 
ib. E. 

Censorship of fiction. Rep. 2. 377; 
3. 386 foil. ; 10. 595 foil.of the 
arts, ib. 3. 401 ;—of poetr)^. Laws 

7. 801, 817 D ; 8. 829 D. Cp. 
Fiction, Poets. 

Centaurs, Phaedr. 229 D ; chorus 
of (sophist-politicians), Statesm. 
291 A, 303 D. 

Ceos, subject to Athens, Laws 1.638 
B ;—Prodicus of Ceos, Protag. 
314 C; Apol. 19 E; Rep. 10. 
600 C; Eryx. 397 C; Pythocleides 
of. Protag. 316 E Cean use of 
the word Protag. 341 

C 


A :—character of the Ceans, ib. 

E. 

Cephalus of Clazomenae, Rep. i. 
330 B ; Farm. 126 A foil. 

Cephalus, father of Lysias, Phaedr. 
227 A, 263 D ; father of Pole- 
marchus, Rep. i. 327 B ; offers 
sacrifice, ib. 328 B, 331 D ; his 
views on old age, ib. 328 E ; his 
views on wealth, ib. 330 A foil. 

Cephisus, Antiphon of, Apol. 33 E. 

Cepis, father of Adeimantus, Protag. 

315 E- 

Cerameis, deme of, Protag. 315 E. 

Ceramicus, outside the wall of 
Athens, Parm. 127 C. 

Cerberus, two natures in one, Rep. 

9. 588 C. 

Cercyon, famous (in mythology) for 
his skill in wrestling, Laws 7. 
796 A. 

Chaeredemus, father of Patrocles, 
half-brother to Socrates, Euthyd. 
297 E, 298 A, B. 

Chaerephon, a person in the 
dialogue Charmides^ Charm. 153 
A foil.; a kind of madman, ib. B 
(cp. Apol. 21 A); consulted the 
oracle at Delphi concerning 
Socrates, Apol. 20 E ; dead at 
the time of Apology^ ib. 21 A; 
goes with Socrates to Gorgias, 
Gorg. 447 A foil. 

Chalcis, name of a bird in Homer, 
Crat. 392 A. 

XaX 67 roV,use of the word, Protag. 341. 

Chance in war. Rep. 5. 467 E ; 
blamed by men for their mis¬ 
fortunes, ib. 10. 619 C (cp. Laws 
5. 727 B) ; the great legislator, 
Laws 4. 709 ; together with God, 
ibid. ; and art, ibid. ; 10. 889 ; 
and nature, ib. 10. 889. 

Change, in music, not to be allowed. 
Rep. 4. 424 ; Laws 7. 799 ; in the 
laws, Statesm. 295 foil.; evil of, 
Laws 7. 797, 798 ; the principles 
of change, ib. 10. 893, 894:— 
changes of the squl, ib. 903 E, 904 
D ; changes in the character of 
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young men, ib, 11.929 C; changes 
in body and mind during life, 
Symp. 207 D. 

Chaos,Tim. 53 A, 69 B ; Theaet. 153 
D ; Statesm. 273 :—the ‘Chaos’ 
of Anaxagoras, Phaedo 72 C ; 
Gorg. 465 D. 

Character, differences of, in men, 
Statesm. 307 ; Rep. i. 329 D ; in 
women, Rep. 5. 456 ; affected by 
the imitation of unworthy objects, 
3 - 395 ; Laws 2. 668 ; 7.798 E ; 
formed in infancy, Laws 7. 791, 
792 ; character and will, ib. 10. 
904; character of young men, apt 
to change, ib.w. 929 C (cp.Symp. 
207 D) : — national character, 
Rep. 4. 435 ; affected by climate 
and soil, Laws 5. 747great 
characters may be ruined by bad 
education, Rep. 6. 491 E, 495 B ; 

7. 519 (cp. Laws 8. 831 E):— 
faults of character, Theaet. 144 
B ; Rep. 6. 503. 

Chariot driving. Lysis 208 A; Ion 
537 A. 

Charioteer of the soul, Phaedr. 246, 
253. 254. 

Chariots, not kept in Crete, Laws 

8. 834 B. 

Charmantides, the Paeanian, pre¬ 
sent at the Republic^ Rep. i. 328 B. 

Charmers, punishment of, Laws 10. 
909 (cp. Rep. 2. 364; Laws ii. 
933 A). 

Charmides, the son of Glaucon, 
Protag. 315 A; a person in the 
dialogue Charinides (see Tem¬ 
perance) ; the most beautiful 
youth of his time. Charm. 154 A, 
C, 157 C, 175E; his disposition, 
zb. 154 E, 157 C, D ; Critias 
his guardian and cousin, zb. 155 
A, 156 A, 157 C, 176 C; great¬ 
ness of his ancestors, zb. 157 E 
(cp. Tim. 20 E) ; Socrates’ in¬ 
fluence on him, Symp. 222 B. 

Charondas, lawgiver of Italy and 
Sicily, Rep. 10. 599 E. 

Chastisement of the soul, Gorg. 505. 


Chastity, Laws i. 636 ; 8. 835 foil. 

Cheerfulness, usually accompanied 
by a high spirit, Laws 7. 791 C. 

Cheese, Rep. 2. 372 C ; 3. 405 E. 

Cheiron, teacher of Achilles, Rep. 
3. 391 C ; Hipp. Min. 371 C. 

Chene, Myson of, Protag. 343 A. 

Child, the new-born, carried round 
the hearth, Theaet. 160 E :—‘the 
child within us,’ Phaedo 77 E :— 
Children, the greatest riches of 
their parents, Laches 185 A (cp. 
Lysis 219 D); have spirit, but not 
reason, Rep. 4. 441 A (cp. Laws 
12. 963 E); why under authority. 
Rep. 9. 590 E ; instincts of. Laws 

2. 653 ; conceive virtue and vice 
under the forms of pleasure and 
pain, ib. A; prefer comedy to 
tragedy, ib. 658 (cp. Rep. 3. 397 
D) ; a means of immortality. 
Laws 4. 721; 6. 773 E, 776 B 
(cp. Symp. 207, 208); fear and 
courage in, Laws 7. 791 (cp. 
Laches 197 A); loss of, consoled, 
Menex. 247, 248 ; often bring un¬ 
happiness on their parents, 2 
Alcib. 142 :—in the state, Rep. 

3. 416; 5. 449 E, 457 foU.; 8. 
543; Tim. i8 ; must not hear 
improper stories, Rep. 2. 377 ; 4. 
408 C (cp. Laws 12. 941 B); 
must be reared amid fair sights 
and sounds, Rep. 3. 401 ; trans¬ 
fer of children from one class 
to another, zb. 415 ; 4. 423 D ; 
must receive education even in 
their games, ib. 4. 425 A; 7. 
537 A ; Laws i. 643 B ; must 
learn to ride. Rep. 5. 467 (cp. 
Laws 7. 804 C); must go with 
their fathers and mothers into 
war, Rep. 5. 467; 7* 537 A ; ex¬ 
posure of children allowed, ib. 
5. 460 C, 461 C; illegitimate 
children, ib. 5. 461 A ; children 
greatly influenced by song, Laws 
2. 659 D ; easily persuaded of 
anything by the legislator, ib. 
664 A ; ought not to touch wine. 
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ib, 666 A; must honour and 
reverence their parents, ib, 4. 
717 C; II. 931, 932; are hap¬ 
piest when only possessed of a 
moderate fortune, ib. 5. 729 A ; 

6. 773 E ; great care necessary 
in the education of, ib. 6. 766 A ; 

7. 788, 808, 809; procreation of, 
ib. 6. 775j 784, 785 (cp- 2. 674 
B); registration of, ib. 6 . 785 ; 
must have experience of pain 
as well as pleasure, ib. 7. 792 A ; 
sports of, ib. 793 E ; to meet 
at the village temples, ib. 794 
A; innovation in the games of, 
forbidden, ib. 797, 798; belong 
to the state rather than to their 
parents, ib. 804 E ; must take 
part in military exercises, ib. 8 . 
829 C ; not to suffer for the sins 
of their fathers, ib. g. 855 A, 856 
D ; may not defend themselves 
against their parents, ib. 869 B 
(cp. Crito 51 C); denied to the 
treasure taker, ib. ii. 913 (cp. 
Rep. 2. 363 D) ; number of, re¬ 
cognized by the law as sufficient, 
Laws II. 930: — chastisement of, 
ib. 7. 808 E:—quarrels between 
children and parents, ib. ii. 928 
foil.children in Egypt, ib. 7. 
819:—children of slaves, ib. ii‘. 
930 :—provision for the children 
of citizens fallen in battle at 
Athens, Men ex. 248E :—^children 
of the mind,^ Symp. 209 (cp. 
Phaedr. 258 C); arguments com¬ 
pared to children, Phaedr. 261 A. 

Chilo, the Lacedaemonian, one of the 
Seven Wise Men, Protag. 343 A. 

Chimaera, two natures in one, 
Phaedr. 229 D ; Rep. 9. 588 C. 

Chines, presented to the brave 
warrior. Rep. 5. 468 C. 

Chios, home of Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, Euthyd. 271 C, 
288 A. 

Cholarges, Nausicydes of, Gorg. 

487 c. 

Choral art, Gorg. 501 E ; i Alcib. 


125 D ; co-extensive with educa¬ 
tion, Laws 2. 653 D, 664 E, 672. 
Chorus, divided into two parts, 
dance and song. Laws 2. 654 ; 
the word derived from x^P^j 
A ; imitates actions of virtue and 
vice, ib. 7. 798 (cp. 2. 655 E ; 7. 
812 B) chorus of Apollo and 
the Muses, ib. 2. 664, 665 ; of 
Dionysus, ib. 665 B, 670 A; 7. 
812 B ; of the aged, ib. 2. 664 D ; 
—the three choruses, ib. 664 ;— 
choruses of boys and girls, ibid .; 

6. 772 A ; —choruses in Egypt, ib. 

7. 799 A (cp. 2. 656 D, 660 B) 
attendance at choruses, ib. 12. 
949 C ; contests of choruses, ib. 
S. 834 E ; judges of choruses, to 
take an oath, ib. 12. 949 A ; 
leaders and masters of choruses. 
Ion 536 A ; Laws 2. 655 A; 6. 
764 E foil., 772 A; 7. 812 E 
choric song. Laws 2.665; at Crete 
and Lacedaemon, ib. 666 D. 

Chryses, the priest of Apollo (II. i. 

II foil.). Rep. 3. 392 E foil. 
Chrysippus murdered by Atreus, 
Crat. 395 B. 

Cimon, a good man in common 
opinion, Gorg. 503 C, 515 D ; 
ostracized, 2A 516 D ; real author 
of the Athenian calamities, ib. 
519 A. 

Cinesias, a dithyrambic poet, Gorg. 
501 E. 

Cinyras, his wealth, Laws 2. 660 E. 
Cithaeron, Grit, no D. 

Cithara, (harp), used in contests, 
Gorgf 501 E (cp. Rep. 3. 399 D). 
Cp. Harp. 

Citizen, the, owes his first duty to 
his fatherland, Crito 51; must 
know both how to rule and how to 
obey, Laws i. 643 E (cp. 6.762 E ; 
12. 942 C); requires more than 
a mere military education, ib. 2. 
666 E; must posses^,true wisdom, 
ib. 3. 689 ; must aid the rulers by 
giving information of the faults 
of others, ib. 5. 730 D, 742 B ; 6. 
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762 1 ) (cp. Informer) ; must be 
virtuous, ib. 6. 770 ; must not be 
praised until after death, ib. 7. 
801 E ; the true praise of, ib. 823 
E; must practise no art but 
politics,8.846 D (cp.Rep.8.551 
E) :—the good citizens separated 
from the bad by the royal science, 
Statesm. 308, 309:—the citizens 
[in the best state], compared to 
a garrison of mercenaries (Adei- 
mantus), Rep. 4. 419 (cp. 8. 54^; 
Tim. 18 B); will form one family, 
Rep. 5.462 foil. (cp. Chiardians): * 
[in the Model City], number of 
citizens, Laws 3. 737,738 ; 6, 771; 
9. 877D; II. 919 D, 929 A ; the 
citizens must not quarrel, ib. 5.737 
A ; must know and be friends of 
each other, ib. 738 E, 743 C ; 
6. 759 B, 771 E ; to be happy 
rather than rich, ib. 5. 743; 
divided into four classes, ib. 744 
C; 6. 754 E; must not lead an 
idle life, ib. 7. 807; not to take 
part in comic performances, ib. 
816 E; competitors in the great¬ 
est of all contests, ib. 830 A, C ; 
must not be lovers of money, ib. 
832 D; must be able to control 
their passions, ib. 840 ; must not 
practise handicraft arts, ib. 846 
D ; not to be retail traders, ib. 11. 
919 (cp. 8. 842 D, 847 Ej. 

City, a, compared to a ship, Laws 
6 . 758; must have experience of 
the world, ib. 12. 951 A-(the 
imaginary city), situation of. Rep. 
3. 415 D ; Laws 5. 745 ; ji^lirifica- 
tion of, Laws 5. 735, 736 ; di¬ 
visions of, ib. 745 ; must be well 
mingled, ib. 6. 773 D ; manner 
of its building, ib. 778 (cp. 8. 848 
D) ; happiness of, ib. 8. 829 A; 
compared to a man, ib. 12. 964 
E foil. (cp. Model City):—the 
heavenly city, Rep. 9. 592the 
‘ city of pigs,^ ib. 2,372:—the good 
city leads a life of peace, Laws 8. 
829 A cities generally divided 


between rich and poor, Rep. 4. 
j).22 E; 8. 551 E; most cities 
many in one, ib. 4. 422 E ; Laws 
12. 945 E; maritime cities un¬ 
stable, Laws 4. 705 A (cp. 12. 
949 E) ; early cities, Protag. 322 
B ; Laws 3. 680, 681 ; names of 
cities, whence derived, Laws 4. 
704 A; most cities not polities, but 
mere aggregations of citizens, ib. 
713 A. Cp. Constitution, State. 

Clans, Laws 3. 680 K. 

‘Class’ and ‘part,’ Statesm. 262, 
263; names of classes (in the 
I leraclitean philosophy), Theaet. 
157 C ; division into classes, 
Soph. 253 ; Statesm. 258, 262 B, 
285, 287 (Cp. Phaedr. 265 E foil.); 
classes ofbeing,Soph. 254,255: 
classes, in the state, to be kept 
distinct, Rep. 2. 374 ; 3. 397 JC, 
415 A; 4. 421, 433, 434, 441 E, 
443; 5-^453 ; Tim. 17 C ; Laws 
8. 846 E (c[). Rep. 8. 552 A); dis¬ 
tinction of, in ICgypt, Tim. 24 A ; 
in ancient Attica, Cril. no I) ; - 
all classes should be protected by 
law, Laws 4. 715 B; the four 
classes in the Model City, ib. 5. 
744 C; 6. 754 K. 

Classification {in rhetoric), I’liactlr. 
271 H. 

Clazomenae, Anaxagoras of, Apol. 
26 1 ); Cephalub of, Parm. 126 A, 
B; lleracieides of, Ion 541 D. 

Cleinias, father of Alci])iades, Pro- 
tag. 309 C ; (iorg. 481 I); i Al- 
cib. 103 A, 105 D, 113 B; fell at 
Coronea, i Alcib. n2 C. 

Cleinias, younger brother of Alci- 
biades, ward of Pericles, Protag. 
320 A; I Alcib. 104 B ; a nuid- 
mun, I Alcib. 118 E. 

Cleinias, son of Axiochus, Euthyd. 
271 A, 273 A ; his education, ib. 
275 A foil.; joins in the conversa¬ 
tion in the dialogue Euthydemus^ 
ib. 275 D~282 D, 288 D-290 E. 

Cleinias, of Cnosus in Crete, a 
person in the Laws 1. 624 
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foil. (cp. 3. 702 C; 6. 753 A); 
does not agree in the condemna¬ 
tion of unnatural love, ib. 8. 837 
E, 842 A. 

Cleito, the nymph, Crit. 113 D, 
116 C. 

Cleitophon, the son of Aristonymus, 
Rep. 1.328 B ; interposes on be¬ 
half of Thrasymachus, ib, 340 A. 

Cleobulus of Lindas, one of the 
Seven Wise Men, Protag. 343 A. 

Cleombrotus, absent at the time of 
Socrates’ death, Phaedo 59 C. 

Cleopatra, mother of Perdiccas, 
Gorg. 471 C. 

Cleophantus, son of Themistocles, a 
famous horseman, Meno 93 C. 

Cleverness, no match for honesty, 
Rep- 3. 409 C (cp. 10. 613 C); 
needs an ideal direction, ib, 7. 
519; Laws I. 643 E; 5. 747 C ; 
true cleverness, Theaet. 176 C ; 
cleverness in excess, Laws 7. 819 
A (cp. 10.908 C):—clever persons 
usually volatile and changeable, 
Theaet. 144 B (cp. Rep. 6. 503). 

Climate, influence of, on men, Laws 

5. 747 D. 

Clotho, second of the Fates, Rep. 

. 10. 617 C, 620 E ; Laws 12. 960 
C ; sings of the present, Rep. 10. 
617 C ; the souls brought to her, 
ib, 620 E. 

Clownishness, Phil. 48 B. 

Cnosus, a city in Crete, Laws i. 
625 A ; 6. 752 E, 754 D ; form of 
government in, ib, 4. 712 E :— 
Cleinias a Cnosian, ib, i. 629 
C:—colony from Cnosus and 
other Cretan states^ ib, 3. 702 C ; 
4. 707 E 6. 752 D, E, 754 B, C, 
D (cp. 12. 950 D, 969). 

Cocks, training of, Laws 7. 789 :— 
cock-fighting, Theaet. 164 D. 

Cocytus, Phaedo 113 C ; Rep. 3. 
387 B ; homicides cast forth by, 
Phaedo 114 A. 

Codrus, died to preserve the king¬ 
dom for his sons, Symp. 208 

D. 


Coinage (in the Model City), Laws 
5. 742 A, 746 E. See Money. 

Cold, Phaedo 103 C ; Tim. 62 B; 
Phil. 32 A; the sense of, in 
the Heraclitean philosophy, The¬ 
aet. 156 B. 

Collusion, Laws ii. 936 D. 

Colonization, Laws 4. 708 C ; 5. 
736 A, 740 E. 

Colony, Cretan or Cnosian, Laws 3. 
702 C ; 4. 707 E ; 6. 752 D, E, 
754 B, C, D ; 12. 950 D, 969 (cp. 
Model City) :—colonies, founda¬ 
tion of, and purgation of the state, 
ib, 5. 736 A (cp. 4. 708 C ; 5. 
740 E) ; relation of, to their 
parent states, ib. 6. 754 B ; dis¬ 
inherited and younger sons sent 
into, ib, II. 923, 925, 929. 

Colour, Tim. 67, 68 ; a common 
notion, Meno 74; defined, ib. 
76; origin of, Theaet. 153, 156; 
colour and colours, Phil. 12 E ; 
pleasures of colour, ib. 51 :— 
employment of colours by 
painters. Crat. 424 E ; indelible 
colours. Rep. 4. 429 D ; compari¬ 
son of colours, ib. 9. 585 A; con¬ 
trast of colours, ib. 586 C ; not to 
be employed in offerings to the 
Gods, Laws 12.956 A colours of 

the earth, Phaedo 110:—‘colours’ 
in music. Laws 2. 655:—‘ colours ’ 
of poetry, Rep. 10. 601 A. 

Column, the, of light, Rep. 10.616 B; 
—columns, [o-rf;Xni], with figures 
on them, Symp. 193 A; with laws 
written on them, Crit. 119 C, E, 
120 A (cp. Laws II. 917 E). 

Comedy, can it be allowed in the 
state ? Rep. 3. 394 (cp. Laws 7. 
816 D ; II. 935); accustoms the 
mind to vulgarity. Rep. 10. 606 ; 
produces both pleasure and pain 
in the spectator, Phil. 48 A ; pre¬ 
ferred to tragedy by children, 
Laws 2. 658 (cp. Rep. 3. 397 D); 
the amusement of slaves. Laws 7. 
816 D foil.:—same poet can write 
both comedy and tragedy, Symp. 
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223; same actors cannot act 
both, Rep. 3. 395. 

Comic poets, Laws ii. 935; the 
enemies of Socrates, Apol. 18,19; 
Phaedo 70 B. 

Command and obedience, Laws i. 
643 E ; 6.762 E ; 12.942 Cart 
of command, Statesm. 260 C, 292. 
Commensurable things, Laws 7. 

819, 820 (cp. Parin. 140). 
Common life in the state, Rep. 5. 
458, 464 foil. (cp. Laws 5. 739): 
common meals of the guardians, 
Rep. 3. 416 (cp. 8. 543 C) : - 
common meals {(rvtra-lrLa) at 
Lacedaemon, Laws i. 633 A; 
6. 7^0 B foil.; 8. 842 B; in 
Crete, i. 625, 633; 6. 780 
B foil., 8. 842 B ; in the Model 
City, zA 6. 780, 783 B ; 7. 806 
K ; 8. 842 li ; designed with a 
view to war, zA i. 625, 633; 6. 
7S0 B (cp. 12. 942 B); evil of, zA 
I. 636 :• common meals of the 
wardens of the country, /A 6. 
762: - common meals for women. 
Rep. 5. 458 I) ; Laws 6. 781; 7. 
806 E; 8. 839 I) common 
property (among the guardians), 
Rep. 3. 416; 4. 420 A, 422 1 ) ; 
5. 464; 8. 543; Tim. 18 C; in 
ancient Attica, Crit. no D ; in 
the days of Cronos, Statesm. 272 
A; the ideal of the legislator, 
Laws 5. 739 (cp. 7. 807 B). 
Common notions, Meno74; Thcaet. 
185, 208 Discommon places, 
Phaedr. 236 A. 

Communion of things with one 
another, Soph. 252, 254, 259 A. 
Communism, highest form of, Laws 
5 - 739 (cp. 7. ^^07 B). 

Community of feeling, Corg. 481 
D ; Rep. 5. 464 ; Laws 3. 694 B, 
<^97 ; 5* 739 ^ ‘ cf property, 

Rep. 3. 416; 4. 420, 422 I) ; 
5. 464; 8. 543; Tim. 18 C; 
Laws 5. 739; 7. 807 B; in 
ancient Attica, Crit. no D; in the 
days of Cronos, Statesm. 272 A ; 


not proposed for the second-best 
state, Laws 5. 740 A : of women 
and children, Rep. 3.416 ; 5.449 
3 C foil., 457 foil., 461 K foil.; 8.543 
A; Tim. 18; Statesm. 272 A; 
Laws 5. 739 ; 7. 807 B. 

Community. [ T//r cofjimifnism 
upon 70 hick Plato has based 
his ideal polity seems to have 
been suytjtested by his desire for 
the unity of the state (Rep. 5, 
462 foil.: and cp. Arist. Pol. 
ii. 24). ^ If those t 7 oo small 

pestilent vmrds "^meunP* and 
‘‘ iuumf which iuroe engendered 
so much strife amony men and 
created so much m'isehief in the 
world' could be banished from 
the tips and thoughts of mankind., 
the dream of the philosopher 
would soon be realhed. The 
citizens wouid have parents^ 
wives., children., and property in 
common; they would 7 'ejoice i/i 
cadi othe 7 '\'! prosperity and sor- 
7 VW at each othe 7 ‘\s' tnisfortune ; 
they would call their ru/ers, 
not *• lords ’ and ‘ }nasle7\s\' but 
‘ /) icfids ’ and ‘ saviouf'si Plato 
7 uas aware that such a t onception 
could hardly be carried out i/i 
this world: and he. e^uxdcs or 
adjourns rather thaft solves the 
difficulty by the assertion of the 
famous ^paradox' that only 
when the philosopher rules in the 
city will the ills of human life 
find 071 e 7 id [op. Introduction to 
Republic, ]). clxxiii|. In the 
Crit las., where the ideal state ^ as 
Idato hi 7 nself intimates to us^ is 
to some extent frproduced in a 7 i 
i 7 uagi 7 ia 7 y description of ancient 
Attica, property is emn771071, but 
there is 710 7 ne 7 iiion of a co 77 i- 
7 nu 7 iity of wh‘es and children. 
Finally in the Jams (5. 739), 
Plato, while still niainlaining 
the blcssi 7 ij;s of co 7 }wiunisni, re- 
coyyiizcs the impossibilily of its 
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reaizzaiio 7 i, a?id sets about the 
construction of a ^ second-best 
state^ m which the rights of 
property are conceded; althotigh^ 
accordmg to Aristotle (Pol. ii. 6, 
§ 5)j gradtially 7 'eve 7 'ts to the 
ideal constitution m all except 
a few unimportant particulars. 
See s. V. State\. 

Comparison, difficulties occasioned 
by, Theaet. 154, 155. 

Compassionateness of Athens to 
the weak, Menex. 244, 245. 

Compensation for injury. Laws 9. 
877,878. 

Competitors, obstruction of, Laws 
12. 955 A. See Contests. 

Compound and simple, Phaedo 78. 

Conceit, the cure of. Soph. 230 (cp. 
Theaet. 211 E). See Self-conceit. 

Conception, in love, Symp. 206; in 
thought, Theaet. 148 E (cp. 160 
E, 211 E) ; of truth. Rep. 6. 490 
A ;—union of conceptions, Soph. 
259 E conception and genera¬ 
tion of man, an imitation of the 
earth, Menex. 238 A. 

Conciliation, spirit of, always desir¬ 
able, Laws 4. 718 E, 723 A (cp. 
10. 885 E). 

Condemnation of Socrates, Apol. 

38, 39- 

Confidence and courage, Laches 
197 B; Protag. 349 C foil, 351, 
359 foil.; Meno 88 A (cp. Rep. 4. 
430 B); confidence and reverence. 
Laws I. 647 A. 

Confiscation of the property of the 
rich in democracies, Rep. 8. 565 ; 
of goods (of citizens), not allowed 
in the Model City, Laws 9. 855 A. 

Conflagrations, great periodical, 
signifiedby the mythof Phaethon, 
Tim. 22 C. 

Conflict, the, of reason with desire, 
Phaedr. 253 foil. ; Rep. 4. 
439-442 ; 9. 571 D ; Tim. 69 E 
foil.; Laws 3. 687,- 689 the 
immortal conflict of good and 
evil. Laws 10. 906. 


Connexion (in style), Phaedr. 
264 B. 

Connus, son of Metrobius, music- 
master of Socrates, a harp-player, 
Euthyd. 272 C (cp. Menex. 235 
E); disliked opposition, Euthyd. 
295 D. 

Consciousness, Phil. 34, 43. 

Consonants, Crat. 424 C ; Theaet. 
203 B ; Soph. 253 A ; Phil. 18 C. 

Constitution, the aristocratic, is the 
ideal state sketched in Rep. bk. 4 
(cp. 8. S44 E, 545 D; Laws 5. 
739);—the ‘Laws’ the ‘second- 
best’ constitution, Laws 5. 739; 7. 
807B;—the ^third-best,’ 2A 5.739: 
—defective forms of constitution. 
Rep. 4. 445 B ; 8. 544; Statesm. 
291 foil., 301 foil.; ^ timocracy’ or 
Spartan polity, Rep. 8. 545 foil.; 
aristocracy (in the ordinary 
sense), ib. I. 338 D ; Statesm. 291 
E, 301 A, 302 D ; Laws 3. 681 ; 
Menex. 23S C ; oligarchy. Rep. 8. 
550foil., 554E; Statesm. 291,301, 
302; democracy, Rep. 8. 555 foil., 
557 D ; Statesm. 291, 301 ; ty¬ 
ranny, Rep. 8. 544 C, 562 ; 9. 576 ; 
Statesm. 276 E, 291E, 302;—ordi¬ 
nary constitutions not to be called 
‘polities,’ Laws 4. 713 A, 715 A. 
Cp. Government (forms of), State. 

Constitution, the bodily, different 
in different individuals, Laws i. 
636 A. Cp. Body. 

Contentiousness, a characteristic of 
timocracy. Rep. 8. 546. 

Contest, the, of virtue. Laws 5. 
731 :—various kinds of contests, 
ib. 2. 658; training for contests, 
Rep. 3. 404 A ; 6. 503 E ; 7. 535 
B ; Laws I. 646 D ; 7. 807 C ; 8. 

339 E, 840 A (cp. Train¬ 
ing) ;—contests of rhapsodes. Ion 
530 ; Laws 2. 658 ;—the cithara 
in contests, Gorg. 501 E;— 
funeral contests at Athens, 
Menex. 249 B :—(in the Model 
City),gymnastic contests. Laws 6. 
764 C foil.; 8. 828 C, 830,834; 12. 
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947 E contests of horses, ib. 6. 
764 E; 8. 834 B ; 12. 947 B 
musical, ib. 2. 658 A ; 6. 764 D 
foil.; 8. 828 C, 834 E ; 12. 947 
E ; judges of, ib, 2. 659; 6. 764 
D ; 12. 948 E ; “ in running, ib, 
8. 833 D ;-dn strength, Uk C; 
umpires of, ib, E ; 12. 949 A ; ^ 
contests in honour of the dead, 
ib. 12. 947 E ;—homicide at con¬ 
tests, ih. 8. 831 A; 9. 865 A ; no 
abuse to be allowed at, ih. n. 93 5 ; 
law against the obstruction of 
competitors, zb. 955 A. 

Contracts, sometimes not protected 
by law. Rep. 8. 556 A; are holy, 
Laws 5. 729 E ; laws concerning, 
ib. 8. 847 ; II. 920, 921. 

Contradiction, proved impossible, 
Euthyd. 285 I) foil.; nature of, 
Rep. 4. 436 ; 10. 602 K ; power 
of, zb. 5. 454 A. 

Contributions (friendly), collection 
of, Laws II. 915 K ; (in time of 
war), ib. 12. 949 I). 

Controversy, kinds of, Soph. 225. 

Convention in morals, (h>rg. 482 K; 
convention and nature, Laws 10. 
88 Ethe conventional theory 
of justice ((ilaucon), Rep. 2.359 
A ; (Protagoras), Thcaet, 172 A, 
177 C. Cp. Names. 

Conversation, should not be per¬ 
sonal, Rep. 6. 500 B (cp. Thcaet. 

174 C). 

Conversion of the soul, Rep. 7, 518, 
521, 525 (cp. Laws 12. 957 E). 

Convivial meetings, should be under 
a ruler. Laws i. 639 foil.; 2. 671 
E ; a kind of education, ib. i. 
641 ; bring out character, zb. 
650. For a description of a (ireek 
banquet, cp. the Sy/nposium^ and 
references under ‘Creek Life.* 

Cook and physician, Gorg. 521 E ; 
the cook a better judge than 
the guest, Theaet. 178 1 ). 

Cookery, how far an art, Gorg. 462 
foil.; art of, ib. 465, 518; cookery 
and medicine, ib. 501A; - analogy 


of, empk)yed in the definition of 
justice. Rep. I. 332 D. 

Co-operative arts, Statesm. 281, 
282, 287 B. 

Copper, Tim. 59 C. 

Corinth, battle of Thcaet. 142 
A; hicnex. 245 K Corinthian 
courtezans, Rep. 3. 404 1 ) : Co¬ 
rinthians, the, ask aid of Athens, 
Mcn<!x. 244 D ; willing to betray 
the Asiatic Greeks, ib. 245 C : - 
o Aiov Euthyd. 292 E. 

Coronca, battle of, i Alcih. 112 
C. 

Corpses, not to be spoiU'd, Rep. 5. 
469 : coq)ses of criminals, out¬ 
side the north wall of Athens, ib. 
4. 439 a ; to be cast Ix^yond the 
border, I.aws 9. 855 A, 873 B ; 
10. 909 B. 

Correction, art of, Soph. 229 A. 

Correlati<ms, Phil. 53 E. 

Correlative and relative, ([ualifica- 
lions of, Gorg. 476; Rep. 4. 437 
foil.; how corrected, Rep. 7. 524. 

Corrupiio opivni pissitna^ Rep. 6. 

491. 

Corruption, the, of youth, laid to 
Socrates* charge, Euthyph.2,3,5 ; 
Apol. 24 foil.; not the work of 
the Sophist.s, but of public opi¬ 
nion, Rep. 6.492 A. Cp. Sophist. 

Corruption and generation, Phacdo 
96 ; corruption in pleasures and 
pains, Phil 41 A, 

Corybantes, Symp. 215 E; at the 
mysteries, Euthyd. 277 I); not 
in their right mind, Ion 534 A ; 
remedial effects of their dances, 
Laws 7. 790 D. 

Cos, Hippocrates of, Protag. 311 B. 

Cosmo.s, Statesm. 273 B ; meaning of 
the name, Gorg. 508 A ; a body, 
because composed of the same 
elements as the human body, 
Phil. 29 E. Cp. Universe. 

Council, the, at Athens, Menex. 234 
B : in the Model City, Laws 6. 
756; division of, ib. 758 ; duties 
of, ibid.\ the Nocturnal Council, 
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lb. lo. 908 A, 909 A; 12.951, 
961, 968, 969- 

Counsellors, the two, of man (plea¬ 
sure and pain), Laws i. 644 C. 

Country, arrangements for the de¬ 
fence of the, Laws 6. 760, 778 E 
(cp. Wardens of the Country) :— 
a man’s country to be served 
without taking of rewards, ib, 
12. 955 C. 

Courage, a part of virtue. Laches 
190, 199; Protag. 349, 350, 
353 , 359; Laws i. 631 D 

foil. ; 3. 688 A, 696 B ; 12. 963 ; 
fourth in the scale of virtue. 
Laws I. 630 C, 631 D ; 2. 667 
A: == staying at one’s post, 
Laches 190 E; —endurance of the 
soul, ib, 192; =knowledge of that 
which inspires fear or confidence, 
ib, 195 (cp. Rep. 2. 376; 4 - 

429 C, 442 B); = knowledge of 
that which is not dangerous, 
Protag. 360 ;—courage not to be 
ascribed to children or animals, 
Laches 196 E [but cp. Rep. 4. 

430 B; Laws 12. 963 E) ; 
distinguished from fearlessness, 
Laches 197 B (cp. Protag. 349 C 
foil., 351, 359 foil.; Meno 88 A ; 
Rep. 4. 430 B); concerned 
with the good and evil of all 
time, Laches 199; may exist 
in bad men, Protag. 349 D, 
359 B ; Laws i. 630 B ; springs 
in many cases merely from 
dread, Phaedo 68 ;' inconsistent 
with the fear of death, ibid. ; 

3 - 3^6; 6. 486 A ; one of 
the philosopher’s virtues, Phaedo 
68; Rep. 6. 486 A, 490 E, 495 
A; required in the guardians, 
Rep. 2. 375 ; 3. 386 ; 4. 429 ; 6. 
503 E ; a good, i Alcib. 115 ;— 
courage and temperance opposed, 
Statesm. 307,308 ; to be blended, 
ib. 310 (cp. Laws i. 630 A ; 3. 
696 A);—courage and wisdom, 
Protag. 350, 360 (cp. Laches 194 
D; Gorg.491,49s; Laws 12.963); 


—the courage which resists plea¬ 
sure, Laws I. 633 :—the cou¬ 
rageous life, ib. 5. 733 E the 
courageous temper averse to in¬ 
tellectual toil. Rep. 6. 503 D (cp. 
Tim. 88 D) ; dangerous to the 
state, when in excess, Statesm. 
308 A ; apt to make men brutal, 
ib. 309 D ; a gift of nature, Laws 
12. 963 E. 

Courage. [/« treating of courage 
Plato shows a tendeficy^ as in the 
case of the virtues generally.^ to 
C 07 i 7 iect or even identify it with 
knowledge. The subject is first 
discussed in the Laches^ of which 
it for77is the 77iain topic. A series 
of definitioyis is there given^ 
which are all fotmd to be in- 
adequate^ but which exhibit the 
progressioji front a lower to a 
higher conception of courage. 
Laches begins by saymg that 
courage is the quality which 
ifiakes a 77 ian stand to his post j 
btU this is refuted by the obsetwa- 
tion that courage tnay also be 
displayed in flight. A second 
defittition^ according to which 
courage is the sa 77 ie as e 7 tdurance, 
is equally futile : for endura 7 ice 
tnay be 77 iere persistetice in a 
wrong course. Nicias then mter'- 
poses :— Courage is a species of 
wisdo 77 t, which teaches us the true 
grouTzds of hope and fear. It 
is thus distinguished from con¬ 
fidence ~or fearlessness^ which 
causes 77 ien and anmials to pe 
bold because they are ignorant of 
danger. Socrates answers that 
such a knowledge.) like any others 
77 iust include the future and the 
past as well as the present^ if it 
is to be of any tise to 7is. But 
the 7 i courage^ which is the 
‘ knowledge of all, will be iden¬ 
tical with ^ all virtue^ and we 
have gained) 7 iot a definition of 
courage) btct of virtue in general. 
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—A similar identijication of 
courage ajid wisdom is found in 
the Protagoras^ and is there Uft 
7 /nnfuted, although Socrates is 
made to intiinate that the aigu- 
7 ncnt is inco7iclusive,—In the Re- 
fitblic^ where courage^ like the 
other virlues^ is regarded princi¬ 
pally in relatiofi to the state, it is 
decUu'cd to be the especial virtue 
of the ^spirited cl erne fit' in the 
soul which is represented by the 
warrior class among the citizens. 
Put it is also [as in the. Phaedo) 
a virtue of the philosopher, who 
at0fie of men fears neither death 
nor the life to come. The States¬ 
man contains an interesting con¬ 
trast between temperance and 
courage. The courageous man 
is all fire and energy ; he neither 
rests himself nor suffers others to 
rest. The orderly and moderate 
character on the contrary is long- 
suffering and patient, nor has he 
any inclination to interfere with 
his neighbours, 7 'he hvo dispo¬ 
sitions are rarely or never united 
in the same person; and both 
when in excess arc the cause of 
great evils (ep, the similar re¬ 
marks in Rep. 6. 503 C and 
Theaet, 144 B, and v. s, v. Tem¬ 
perance).- In the Laws, of which 
one main thesis is ‘ that peace is 
better than war,' courage is placed 
fourth and lowest in the scale of 
virtues. Courage is a mere gift 
of nature, and fnay be shown even 
by children and I he brutes. This 
is a fact which has been over¬ 
looked by the legislators of Crete 
and Sparta, They have tried to 
make their citizens courageous 
and enduring, hut they have only 
regarded courage of the vulgar 
sort, and hove neglected that 
nobler kind which teaches men to 
resist the insidious temptations 
of pleasure and desire. The. 


Spartans boast that they arc su¬ 
perior to all other men in battle ; 
but war is a matter of chance, 
and victory does not always 
prove, the goodness or badness of 
insiiiuiions. ( V. s. v, Virtue^il 

Courtesans, Bhaeclr. 240 B ; Rep. 
3.4041). 

Courts of Law, at Athens, Apol. 
34; in the Motlel C'ity, I.aws 5. 
766 ; 9. 876. See Law courts. 

Covetousness, not found in the 
philost>pher, Rep. 6. 485 L ; 
characteristic, of timocracy and 
oligarchy, ib. 8. 548, 553 ; ---the 
a[)petitive element of the soul, ib. 
9. 581 A. 

Cowardice, Brotag. 359 foil.; Me- 
nex, 246; I Ahdh. 115 1 ); in 
war, to be punished, Rep. 5. 468 
A; Laws 12. 944 JC; not found 
ill the philosopher, Rep. 6. 486 
B ; alien to the nature of CL)d, 
Laws 10. 901 K. 

Craftsmen, dedicated to the Cods, 
Laws n. 920 I) ; regulations for 
(in the Model City), ib. 920, 921. 
Cp. Artisans. 

Cranes, proverbial for cleverness, 
Statesm. 263 I) ; nurseries of, ib. 
264 C. 

Cratylus, a person in tlie dialogue 
Craiylus, Crat. 383 A, 427 1 C 
foil.; his name, ib. 383 11; on 
names, ib. 383 A, 428 B foil.; 
Cratylus and the image of Craty¬ 
lus, ib. 432 Jl. 

Creation, myth of, Protag. 320 I) 
foil.; Statesm. 269 foil. : ^ reason 
of, Tim. 29; specitis of, ib. 39, 
40; divine and human creation, 
Soph. 265, 266 (cp. Rep. 10. 596 
foil.}; physical theories of crea¬ 
tion, Laws 10. 889; origin of 
creation, ib. 893, 894. 

Creator of the world, Protag. 320 
foil.; Tim. 28 ; Soph. 265 ; 
Statesm. 269 foil.; Laws 10. 886 
foil. Cp. Cod. 

Credit, not to lie recognized by 
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laWj Laws 8. 849 E ; ii. 915 

D. 

Creon, a Thessalian, father of Sco- 
pas, Protag. 339 A. 

Creophylus, ‘ the child of flesh,’ 
companion of Homer, Rep. 10. 
600 B. 

Cresphontes, King of Messene, 
Laws 3.683 D ; an inexperienced 
legislator, ih, 692 B. 

Crete, Theseus’ voyage to, Phaedo 
58 A ; scenery of, Laws i. 625 
B ; evil effect of gymnasia in, 
ib. 636 B ; ‘as plain as that Crete 
is an island,’ ib, 2. 662 B ; Crete 
and Lacedaemon akin, ib. 3. 683 
A, 693 E ; rocky nature of Crete, 
ib. 4. 704 C; not suitable for 
horses, ib. 8. 834 B armed 
dances in Crete, ib, 7. 796 B 
common tables, ib. 1.625, 633 A ; 
6. 780 B, 781 A; 8. 842 B :— 
Cretan constitution generally ap¬ 
plauded, Crito 52 E; Rep. 8. 

544 C; a timocracy, Rep. 8. 

545 B ; designed with a view to 
war, Laws i. 625 foil.; 4. 705 E ; 
has a certain moderation, ib. 3. 
693 E ; hardly to be called by 
any definite name, ib. 4. 712 E ; 
helpful to lawgivers, ib. 8. 836 
B :—Cretan laws, given to Minos 
by Zeus, ib. i. 624 A ; 2. 662 B ; 
famous among the Hellenes, ib. 

1. 631 B ; give no experience in 
pleasure, ib. 635 B foil.; imper¬ 
fect, ib. 2. 662 C :—Cretan treat¬ 
ment of love, ib. I. 636 C ; 8. 836 
B ; estimation of gymnastic, ib. 

2. 673 B; drinking regulations, 
ib. 674 A (cp. I. 639 D) ; mode 
of distributing produce, ib. 8. 847 
E :—Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
philosophy. Protag. 342 A the 
Cretan colony, Laws 3. 702 C ; 4. 
707 E ; 6. 752 D, E, 754 B, C, D ; 
12. 950 D, 969 :—Cretan young 
men not allowed to go into other 
cities, Protag. 342 D Cretan 
women, noted for their cultiva¬ 


tion, ibid. :— Cretan mounted 
archers and javelin-men, Laws 

8. 834 D :—Cretans, like the 
Lacedaemonians, exercise naked. 
Rep. 5. 452 ■ C; call their 
country ‘motherland,’ ib. 9. 575 
E ; think that Rhadamanthus 
was the justest of men. Laws i. 
625 A ; know the poems of Tyr- 
taeus, ib. 629 B ; invented the 
tale of Ganymede, ib. 636 C ; 
have more wit than words, ib. 
641 E ; conservative in music, ib. 
2. 660 B ; their education that of 
a camp, ib. 666 E; not much 
acquainted with Plomer, ib. 3. 
680 C; suppose that Salamis 
was the salvation of Hellas, ib. 
4. 707 B ; partly descendants of 
colonists from the Peloponnesus, 
ib. 708 A. 

Cretic rhythm, Rep. 3. 400 IL 

Crime, a madness begotten of some 
ancient and unexpiated sin, Laws 

9. 854 B crimes, great and 
small, differently estimated by 
mankind, Rep. i. 344 (cp. 348 
D) ; causes of, ib. 6. 491 K, 495 
B ; 8. 552 D ; 9. 575 A ; Laws 8. 
832 D ; 9. 863, 870 ; divided into 
voluntary and involuntary. Laws 
9. 860 foil. ; pleas in extenuation 
of, ib. 864 D ; crimes caused by 
unbelief, ib. 10. 908, 909. 

Criminals, great, chiefly come from 
the class of kings and tyrants, 
Gorg. 525 E (cp. Rep. 10. 615 
PI) ; are usually men of strong 
character spoiled by bad edu¬ 
cation, Rep. 6. 491 E, 495 B ; 
numerous in oligarchies, ib. 8. 
552 D ; may e.xist even in a well- 
ordered state. Laws 9. 853, 872 
D children of criminals, ib. 855 
A, 856D: criminal law, ib. 853 
foil. 

Crison of Himera, a famous run¬ 
ner, Protag. 336 A; his absti¬ 
nence during training, Laws 8. 
840 A. 
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Critias, the elder, son of Dropidas, 
Charm. 157 E ; Tim. 20 K, 21 A ; 
Crit. 113 B. 

Critias, the younger, son of Callaes- 
chrus, a descendant of Solon, 
Charm. 153 C, 155 A; Tim. 20 
E; Crit. 113 B; guardian and 
cousin of Charmidcs, Charm. 

155 A, 156 A, 157 C, 176 
C ; a friend of Socrates, Charm. 

156 A; a wise man, ib. 161 
B; present at the Proiai^oi'a.^^ 
Protag. 316 A foil.; well ac¬ 
quainted with politics, Tim. 20 
A; tells the ‘ancient talc,’ ib. 21 
A, B ; Crit. 108 C foil. Critias 
takes part in the dialogues Char- 
inldes., TimacuSy and Criitas. 

Critias, a person in the KryxiaSy 
Eryx. 392 A, ct pas'stri. 

Criticism, applies to good and l)ad 
equally, Ion 531 ; implies know¬ 
ledge of the whole, ib. 532 ; 
difficult, without knowledge of 
the subject, Crit. 107 ; value (^f, 
in science, Statesm. 298 : t[uali- 
tics necessary for criticism of the 
soul, Ciorg. 487 friendly criti¬ 
cism, valuable, Laws i. 635 A : 
criticism of painting, sculpture, 
and music, Ion 533 (cp Crit. 
107 C); of poetry, Ion 532; of 
sophistry, Euthyd. 303, 304; of 
speeches, Phaedr. 262 foil.; verbal 
criticism, Protag. 343 foil. 

Crito, willing to go to Eiithyclemus 
with Socrates, Euthyd. 272 E ; 
joins in the dialogue EuihydcmuSy 
ib. 290 E-292 K, 304 C- 307 B ; 
doubts the value of philosophy, 
ib, 305 B ; tanxioiis about the 
education of his son, ib, 306 I) ; 
of the same age and deme as 
Socrates, Apol. 33 D; offers to 
be one of the sureties, ib. 38 B 
(cp. Phacdo 115 E); comes to 
Socrates in prison, Crito 43 A, 
etc.; urges Socrates to escape, ib. 
45 A foil. ; his means, ib. 45 A 
(cp. Euthyd. 304 C) ; his friends 


in 'rh<\ssaly, C'ritt^ 45 B, 53 I) ; 
with Socrates at the last, Phaedo 

59 B, 60 A, 63 D ; Socrates en¬ 
trusts Xanthijq)e to his care, ib. 

60 A; receives the last com¬ 
mands, ib. 115 A, 118 I). 

Crilobulus, son of Crito, Apol. 33 
K ; his appearance as a boy, 
Euthyd. 271 B ; needs a teacher, 
/A 306 I); offers to be one of the 
surctie.s, Apol. 38 B ; present at 
the death of Socrates, Phaedo 
59 H- 

Croesus, Rep. 2. 359 ; ‘as the 

(iraclc said to Croesus,’ ib. 8. 
566 C. 

Crommyonian sow, not to bo called 
courageous, La<'hes 196 K, 

Cronos, ill treated by Z<ais, Kii- 
tbyph. 6 8 U; Rep. 2. 377 K ; 

etymolt)gy of his name, ('rat. 396 
B ; his stupidity, ibid. (cp. Ku- 
thyd. 2cS'7 B); old-fashioned clays 
of, ('rat. 402 A ; his chains, ib. 
404 A (cp. Syinp, 1% C) ; love not 
older than, vSymp. 195 ('; judg-^ 
ment of men under, Corg. 523 A, 
B ; his treatment of Uranus, Rep. 

377 E ; the son of Ota-anus and 
Tethys, 'rim. 40 E ; kingdom of, 
Statesm. 269 A (cp. 271 C) ; life 
in the days of, ib. 272 A, B; 
Laws 4. 713 A foil. (cp. Statesm. 
276 A). 

Crypteia, Laws 1, 633 (L 

Ctesippus, ihci Ibieanian, Lysis 203 
A foil.; the friend of Ntenexenus, 
ib. 206 I) ; takes part in the dia¬ 
logue Eulhydmu.^y Euthyd. 283 
foil. ; well-bred, but wild, ib. 273 
A (cp. Lysis 204, 205); the friend 
of Cleinias, ICuthyd. 274 B, C, 
283 E, etc.; eager for virtue, ib. 
285 C; his passionate character, 
ib. 283 P', 288 A, 294 C, 300 H ; 
present at the death of Socrates, 
Phaedo 59 B. 

Cunning man, the, no match for 
the virtuous, Rep. 3. 409 D. 

Cupping-glasses, I'im. 80 A. 
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Curetes, the, in Crete, Laws 7. 796 

B. ' 

Currency (in the Model City), Law^s 

5. 742 A, 746 E. Cp. Money. 
Curse arising from ancient crime, 

Laws 9. 854 B the curses of 
a parent terrible, ib, ii. 931 (cp. 
3. 687; 2 Alcib. 138, 141 A);— 
curses,- not to be uttered during 
a suit. Laws 12. 949 A, 957 B :— 
cursing and swearing, forbidden, 

ib. II. 934 E. 

Custom, in language, Crat. 434 E 
(cp. Names); an excuse for im¬ 
proper practices. Laws l. 637 D ; 
the law of primitive society, ib. 
. 3. 680 A ; varieties of, ib. 681 B; 

6. 782 ; custom and law, ib. 7. 
793; 8. 822 E, 841 B (cp. 
Statesm. 295 A, 298 D ; Laws 
12. 959 E). 

Cycles, recurrence of, in nature. 
Rep. 8. 546 A; Tim. 22 C ; 
Statesm. 269 foil.; Laws 3. 677 
(cp. Crit. 109 D). 

Cyclopes, Homer’s picture of the 
(Od. ix. 112-115), Laws 3. 680 B 
(cp. ib. 682 A). 

Cydathenaeum, the deme of, Symp. 
173 B. 

Cydias quoted on love, Charm. 155 
D. 

Cymindis, name of a bird in Ho¬ 
mer, Crat. 392 A. 

Cypress, groves of, near Cnosus, 
Laws I. 625 B cypress-wood, 
ib. 4. 705 C; Eryx. 394 E ; cy¬ 
press-wood tablets. Laws 5. 741 

C. 

Cyprus, the expedition to, Menex. 
241 E :—Cypriote rites. Laws 5. 
738 C. 

Cypselids, their offerings at Olym¬ 
pia, Phaedr. 236 B. 

Cyrene, Theodorus of, Theaet. 143 
C ; Ammon, the God of, Statesm. 
257 B. 

Cyrnus, Laws i. 630 A. 

Cyrus, never had any real edu¬ 
cation, Laws 3. 694 A foil.; his 


sons not well brought up, ib. 695 
B foil.; an object of emulation to 
Alcibiades, i Alcib. 105 C, D ; 
freed the Persians, Menex. 239 

D. 

Cyzicus, Apollodorus of, Ion 541 C. 

D. 

Dactylic metre, Rep. 3. 400 C. 

Daedalus, son of Motion, the 
famous sculptor of antiquity, 
Ion 533 A; ancestor of So¬ 
crates, Euthyph. 11 B ; 1 Alcib. 
121 A; his date. Laws 3. 677 
D : - moving figures of, Meno 97 
1) foil.; arguments compared to 
them, Euthyph. n B foil., 15 B ; 
beauty of his works, Rep. 7. 529 

E. 

Damages, actions for. Laws 8. 846 
A ; 12. 956 C. 

Damon, tutor of the sons of Nicias, 
recommended by Socrates, La¬ 
ches 180 C ; a friend of So¬ 
crates, always with Prodicus, 
ib. 197 D; his wisdom, ib. 200 
A, B ; an authority on rhythm. 
Rep 3. 400 B (cp. ib. 4. 424 
C) ; tutor of Pericles, i Alcib. 
118 C. 

Danaus, descendants of, Menex. 
245 D. 

Dancing, in education. Rep. 3.412; 
Laws 2. 655; 7. 813; origin of, 
due to a sense of rhythm, Laws 
2. 654 A, 672, 673; consecrated 
in Egypt, ib. 656 E ; 7. 799 A ; 
novelties in, not allowed in Crete 
or at Lacedaemon, ib. 2. 660 
B ; dancing and gymnastic, ib. 
<373 ; 7 - 795 B:, 813 ; effect of, on 
tho soul, ib. 7. 791 A; two kinds 
of, ib. y(^s E, 814 E; imitative 
nature of, ib. 796, 798, 814; in¬ 
novation in, forbidden, ib. 799, 
800, 802, 809 B, 816 C ; to be 
made part of the training for 
war, id. 796; 8. 830 D; 12. 
942 C:-dances of youths and 
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maidens, ih, 6. 771 K; mili¬ 
tary dances, ib. 7. 796; 12. 

942 C ; dances in propitiation of 
the Gods, ib. 7. 804 A ; Pyrrhic 
dances, ib. 815, 8i6; dances of 
peace, dancers, Ion 536 

A; Rep. 2. 373 B:-dancing: 
girls. Protag. 347 C. 

Dardania, founding of, Laws 3. 681 
E, 702 A. 

Darius, his wealth. Lysis 211 P-; 
an author (by his laws), Phaedr. 
258 C ; his expedition against 
the Scythians, Gorg. 483 1 C ; his 
parentage. Laws 3. 695 C ; laws 
enacted by him, ibid. ; his inva¬ 
sion of Hellas, ib. 698 ; his con¬ 
quests, Mencx. 239 E. 

Datis, commander of the Persian 
army, Laws 3. 698 C; Menex. 
240 A. 

Day and night, Tim. 39 : -- dies fasti 
et ?iefasti^ Laws 7. 800 1 C Days 
of festival, ib. 8. 828, 834 1 C ; 
days for selling and buying, ib. 

849- 

Day-dreams, Kcp. 5. 458 A, 476 
C. 

Dead, the, judgment of, Gorg. 523 ; 
Rep. 10. 615 (cp. Hades, World 
below); condition of, Gorg. 534; 
souls of, take an interest in hu¬ 
man affairs, Laws n. 927 A (cp. 
9. 870 E, 872 E) ; not pleased 
by the grief of their relations, 
Menex. 249 Bthe dead in 
battle, not to be stripped, Rep. 
5. 469 ; honour paid to, at 
Athens, Mencx. 234 C, 249 A: 
—eulogies over, Laws 7. 801 ; 
contests in honour of, ib. 12. 947 
E ; Menex. 249 B; sepulchres 
of, Laws 12.958 C ; laying out 
of, ib. 959. 

Death, Tim. 81 D; Apol. 37; is 
not feared by the wise man, ib. 
29, 35 > Phaedo 62-68; cither a 
sleep or a migration, Apol. 40; 
philosophic desire of, Phaedo 61, 
64, 67, 80; nature of, ib. 64 ; 


necessary to pure knowledge, ib. 
66 ; fears of, ib. 77 IC (c}>. Rep. 

I. 330 Ji ; 3. 3S6 ; Laws 10. 904 

C); such fears natural, Phaedo 
95 ; death, not the end of all, ib. 
107 IC ; nature of, Gorg. 524 B ; 
must not be feared l)y the guard¬ 
ians, Rep. 3. 386, 387 (cp. 6. 486 
C); prefera])le to slavery, ZV/.3.386 
A; death or life, which is better ? 
Laws 8. 828 1 C (cp. Phaedo 62 A ; 
Laws 12. 944 D): (as a punish¬ 
ment) the only remedy for the 
wicked, Laws 12.957 E (cp. Gorg. 
512 A ; Rep. 3.410 A; Statosm. 
308 IC; Laws 5. 735 IC; 9. 854 C,E, 
862 JC); cases in which it ouglit 
to be inflicted, Laws 9. 854, 859- 
863, 880 K ; 12. 957 K (cp. 

Statesm. 297 D); judges in 
cases (^f death, Laws 9. 855 C, 866 
C, 868 1 C, B71 C; 12. 958 C (cp. 

II. 916 C)death the penally of 
tcm])lc-n)bbing, etc., ib. 9. 854 1 C ; 
of treason, ib. 856 D ; of homi¬ 
cide (in the case of the stranger 
who rtaurns after the crime), ib. 
866 C ; (where the criminal is a 
slave), ib. 868 ('; of parricide, 
matricide, etc., ib. 869, 873 ; of 
murder, ib, 871 ; in certain cases 
of wounding with intent, ib. 877; 
ojf wilful unbelief, ib. 10.908,909 ; 

incurred by the slave who kills 
a freeman, ib. 9. 872 Ji ; by the 
citLcn who kills a slave infi>nner, 
ibid. ; by a murderer who re¬ 
mains undiscovered, ib. 874 ; by 
the slave who does not inform, 
ib. II. 914 A ; by the freedman 
who possesses more than the 
legal amount of ])ropcrty, ib. 915 
B ; by the physician who admi¬ 
nisters poison and the diviner 
who practises magic, ib. 933 D ; 
by the perjurer, ib, 937 D ; by 
the citizen who advocates an un¬ 
just cause, ib. 938 B; by the 
thief who robs public property, 
ib. 13 . 941 K {/a/t cp. ib. 9. 
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A); by magistrates who are 
ity of any serious breach of 
3t, ib, 12. 946 E ; by the specta- 
of foreign countries, who en- 
.vours after his return to alter 
laws, ib. 952 D ; by him who 
eives an exile, ib. 955 B ; by 
\ who declares war or peace 
his own account, ibid. ; by 
\ who takes a bribe, ib. C ; by 
criminal who impedes a court 
ustice, 2A 958 C. 

3, abolition * of, proclaimed by 
would-be tyrant, Rep. 8. 565 
566 E ; a favourite cry against 
legislator who attempts to re¬ 
ate property, Laws 3.684 D ; a 
irce of contention, 2'^. 5. 736 D. 
mvirs for founding a Cretan 
ony, Laws 3, 702 ; 6. 751 E. 
ption in art. Rep. 10. 602 C; 
ph. 235 E {v. s. V. Art) :—in 
de. Protag. 313 D ; Laws 11. 

>, 917. 

ice, arrangements for (in the 
)del City), Laws 6. 760 (cp. 778 

lition, necessary in writing, 
aedr. 263 ; definition by enu- 
ration, Meno 71, 72 ; Euthyph. 
definition and common no- 
ns, Meno 74 foil.; a definition 
: to be given in terms iinex- 
.ined, ib. 79 ; difficulty of ob- 
uing a definition, Euthyph. 10; 
inition or explanation, Theaet. 
J, 206; definition and names, 
ph. 218; Laws 10. 895 G. 
rmity and vice, Soph. 228,229. 
? Disease. 

r, use of the word as a term of 
Lise, Protag. 341 A. 
im, Socrates at. Laches 181 B, 
\ E; Apol. 28 E ; Symp. 221 

3, the mission-ship to, Crit0 43 
; Phaedo 58 A, B, 59 E. 
hi, the God of, a witness to 
i wisdom of Socrates, Apol. 20 
21 A; religion left to. Rep. 4. 


427 B ; Laws 5. 738 B ; 6. 759 C, 
D ; 8. 828 A (cp. Rep. 5. 461 E, 
469 A ; 7. 540 B ; Laws 9. 865 
B,87i C ; 11.914A; 12.947 D); 
election of interpreters referred 
to, Laws 6. 759 E; consulted 
when a new citizen is to be intro¬ 
duced, ib. 9. S56 E ; an authority 
in' removing deposits, ib. ii. 914 
A :—golden images at, Phaedr. 
235 E (cp. Euthyd. 299 B) 
offering of Aristocrates at, Gorg. 
472 B : — inscriptions in the 
temple at, Charm. 164 D foil.; 
Protag. 343 B; Phaedr. 229 E ; 
Phil. 45 E, 48 C ; Laws ii. 923 
A ; I Alcib. 124 B, 129 A, 132 
C :—Delphian oracle consulted 
by the Heracleidae, Laws 3. 686 
A :—Delphian priestess, mad, 
Phaedr. 244 A. 

Delta, the Egyptian, Tim. 21 E. 

Deluge, the, of Deucalion, Tim. 22 
A ; Crit. 112 A ; traditions of de¬ 
luges, Laws 3. 677, 67S, 702 A 
(cp. Crit. 109, III B, 112 A). 

Demagogues, Rep. 8. 564, 565; 
Laws 10. 908 D. 

Demeter, etymology of the name, 
Crat. 404 B ; her gifts to men, 
Laws 6. 782 B. 

Demigods, Apol. 27; Tim. 41 E 
foil.; Statesm. 271 D ; Laws 4. 
7i3l>, 717B ; 5-727 A, 738 B,D, 
740 A ; 7. 801 E; 8. 848 D ; 9. 
853 C ; 10. 906 A, 910 A. Cp. 
Demons. 

Democracy, Rep. I. 338 D ; spoken 
of under the parable of the cap¬ 
tain and the mutinous crew, ib. 6. 
488 ; philosophy and democracy, 
ib. 494, 500 ; the third form of im¬ 
perfect state, ib. 8. 544 ; Statesm. 
291, 292 ; detailed account of. 
Rep. 8. 555 foil. ; characterized 
by freedom, ib. 557 B, 561-563 ; 
Statesm. 292 A; a bazaar of 
constitutions. Rep. 8. 557 D; 
the humours of democracy, ib. 
E, 561 ; liberty enjoyed by the 
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animals under, ih. 563 ; elements 
combined in, ib, 564; may be 
either with or without law, 
Statesm. 302 D ; the worst of 
lawful governments, the best of 
lawless ones, ib, 303 A ; one of 
the two mother-forms of states, 
Laws 3. 693 D ; to be com¬ 
bined with monarchy, ibid,^ 
6 gS, 701 D ; the third state in 
capacity for improvement, ib, 4. 
710 E:—the democratical man, 
kep. 8. 558, 559 foil., 561, 562 ; 
9. 572 ; his place in regard to 
pleasure, ib, 9. 587. 

Democrates, father of Lysis, Lysis 

204 E, 209 A; his wealth, ib, 

205 C, 208. 

Demodocus, father of Paralus, Apol. 

33 E. 

Demon (spirit, genius, Sai/u<uv); 
etymology of the word, Crat. 397 ; 
Love a great demon (spirit), 
Symp. 202 E ; every man has a 
demon (attendant genius), Phacdo 
107 E, 108 B, 113 1 ) ; the genius 
of good fortune, Laws 5. 732 C :— 
Socrates’ denial of the existence 
of demons, Apol. 27 foil. ; the 
demons intermediate between 
God and man, Symp. 202 K ; 
Statesm. 271 D (cp. Rep. 4. 427 
B ; Laws 4 - 7^3 Dj 7 I 7 ; 5 * 7^7 

A, 738 B, D, 740 A ; 7. 801 E; 8. 
848 D ; 9. 853 C; 10. 906 A, 910 
A) ; the agents under God in the 
creation of the universe, Tim. 
41 foil.; assist in the government 
of the world, Statesm. 271 foil, 
Deinophon, father of Menexeniis, 
Lysis 207 B. 

Demus, the Athenian, Gorg. 481 D, 
E, 513 B (cp. I Alcib. 132 A). 
Demus, son of Pyrilampes, Gorg. 
481 E, 513 B. 

Denial and affirmation, Soph. 264 
A. 

Dependents as day-labourers, Eu- 
thyph. 4 C. 

Depletion, Tim. 81 A. 


Deposits, law respecting, Laws ii. 

913- ^ 

Desertion, indictment for, Laws 12. 

943 D. 

Desire, a stronger tic than neces¬ 
sity, Crat. 403 ; nature of, Symp. 
192, 200, 201 (cp. Bhacdr. 237, 
251); has a relaxing effect on the 
soul, Rep. 4. 430 A ; conflict of 
desire and reason, ib. 439-442; 
9. 571 (cp. Phaedr. 253 foil.; 
Tim. 69 K foil.; Laws 3. 687, 
689) ; is of the soul only, Phil. 34, 
35 ; a mingled pain and pleasure, 
ib. 47 E ; the sense of (in the 
Ilcraclitcan ])liilosophy), Theaet. 

156 H ;• dosin' and friendship, 
Laws 6. 776 A ; the desires, 
should they be regulated.^ Cxorg. 
491 E foil , 505 ; painful, ib. 496 
D ; divided into simple and quali¬ 
fied, Kc]). 4.437 foil.; into neces¬ 
sary and unnecessary, ib. 8. 559; 
make men immoderate, Laws 
II. 918 C :-"-desire.s of men, ib. 
6. 782, 783 ; control of, ibid, ; 8. 
^ 35 ? ^ 3 ^> G'P* <h>rg. 505 B). Cp. 
Love. 

Dcsi)otism, evils of, Laws 3. 697, 
701 K. 

Despots (masters), Rep. 5. 463 A. 
S\‘e Tyrants. 

Dessert, Rep. 2. 372 C; Crit. 115 B. 
Destiny, the, of man in his own 
power, Rej). 10, 617 K ; the 
order of destiny, Laws 10. 904. 
Destiny, [the Goddess], Phaedr. 

24B C; Rep. 5. 451 A. 
Destructions of mankind in past 
ages, Tim. 22 C ; Statesm. 269 
folk; Laws 3. 677 (cp. Crit. 109 
D). 

Deucalion, the deluge of, Tim. 22 
A; Crit. 112 A. 

Diagnosis, Greek method of, Pro tag. 

352. Cp. Medicine. 

Diagonal, see Mathematics. 

Dialect, Old Attic, Crat. 

398 B ; €cruj, id. 401 C ; o/kh, ib. 
410 C ; o = co, ibid., 420 B ; use of 
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t and S for r) or € and td. 418 
B ; € = 7}, ib. 426 C Cean, Pro- 
tag. 341 A:—Doric, Phaedo 62 
A ; Crat. 409 A :—Eretrian, 
Crat. 434:—Thessalian, ib, 405 
C. 

Dialectic, distinguished from eristic, 
Euthyd. 275 foil., 293 foil.; Meno 
75 D, 80 E; Phaedo loi E; 
Rep. 5. 454 A; 6. 499 A; 7. 

539; Theaet. 167 E; Soph. 216 
E; Phil. 17 A; divides things into 
their classes, Phaedr. 277 ; Soph. 

253; Statesm. 286 (cp. Soph. 

264 E); leads from earthly 
to heavenly conceptions, Symp. 

210; aids to define ideas, Phaedo 
75-79;—the most difficult branch 
of philosophy. Rep. 6. 498; 

proceeds by a double method, 
ib. 511 ; objects of, ibid.\ 

7 * StJ D ; compared to sight, 
ib. 7. 532 A; capable of at¬ 
taining to the idea of good, 
ibid. ; gives firmness to hypo¬ 
theses, ib. 533 ; the copingstone 
of the sciences, ib. 534 ; must 
be studied by the rulers (in 
the best state), ib. 537 ; dangers 
of the study, ibid. ; years to be 
spent in, ib. 539 ; despised by the 
many, Parm. 135 D ; useless, if 
^man is the measure of all 
things,’ Theaet. 161 E; regard¬ 
less of fine names, Soph. 227 ; 
needed, because ideas have no 
sensible image or form, Statesm. 

285 E; a gift of the Gods, Phil. 

16 C; first among all learning, 
ib. 57 (cp. Rep. 7. 534) ; wrongly 
employed by physical philoso¬ 
phers, Laws 10. 891 D ; Athen¬ 
ian skill in, ib. 892 the dia¬ 
lectical method of argument 
Parm. 135; compared to carving 
Phaedr. 265 E ; Statesm. 287 B ; 
has no place in the arts, Phil. 59 ; 

‘no respecter of persons,' Statesm. 

266 D synthetic and analytic 
method, Phaedr. 265 :—division, 

VOL. V. cl 


Statesm. 258, 262, 265 (cp. 261- 
268) :—dichotomy, ib. 262 : —the 
‘dialectical net,’ Soph. 235 (cp. 
Theaet. 165 E) :—dialectic and 
the doctrine of recollection, 
Meno 81 E foil. (cp. Recollec¬ 
tion) :—dialectic and rhetoric, 
Phaedr. 266, 270 (cp. Gorg. 448 
E, 471 E); dialectic and writing, 
Phaedr. 277. 

Dialectic. {Dialectic^ the ‘ coding- 
stone of knowledge^ is every¬ 
where distinguished by Plato 
fro 7 Ji eristic, i.e. argument for 
arguments sake, but takes va¬ 
rious shapes with the changmg 
forins of his philosophy. In the 
Symposiu7}i, where the lover arid 
the philosopher are shown by 
Socrates to be one and the saine, 
dialectic is the gradual process 
by the aid of which we pass fro 77 i 
the sensible to the ideal, and the 
earthly love is reft 7 ied into the 
‘ birth in beauty I A like con¬ 
ception is found in the Reptiblic. 
There it is the 7?ieans by which we 
learn to e 7 }iploy the hypotheses of 
science, not as final results, but 
as points from vuhich the ?ni?id 
771 ay rise into the higher heave 7 i 
of ideas and behold truth and 
being (Rep. 6. 510, 511). This 
vague and 77 iagnifice 7 it co 7 icep- 
iion was,perhaps, scarcely clearer 
to Plato hmiself at the tinie whc?t 
he wrote than it is to us [cp. In¬ 
troduction to Republic, p. xcii]. 
When Glaucon asks Socrates for 
an explanation, the latter gives 
an evasive reply:—Glaucon ca?i- 
not follow him because he has 
7 iever studied the preliminary 
sciences (Rep. 7. 533 ; and cp. 
Symp. 210 A). In the So¬ 
phist and States77ian dialectic 
assu 7 nes a 7 nore defi 7 iite and less 
ideal form, and appears as' a 
combination of analysis a 7 id syyi- 
thesis by which we arrive at a 
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true noHoti of things, iwd a7‘e 
enabled to fenctrate the many 
disguises of the Sophist and to 
distinguish the true statcsinafi 
from his i^nztators and rivals. 
[Cp. Phaedrus 265 E, where the 
dialectician is compared to a 
skilful carver because he under¬ 
stands the art of ‘ division into 
species/ So also Aristotle in the 
Politics (I. I, § 3 ; 8, § i) speaks 
of a ^ customaiy method ^ 
fxevT) jjLfSoBos) by the aid of which 
he resolves the whole into its 
parts or elements.] 7 n the Laws 
dialectic no longer occupies a 
promi 7 iC 7 it place; it is the ^ old 
7 na?is harmless amusemezit ’ (7. 
820 C), or, rcga?uicd znore seri-' 
ously, the method of discussion 
by quesiio 7 i aitd aziswer, which is 
abused by the ziatural philoso¬ 
phers to dispi’ove the existence 
of the Gods (10. 891).] 
Dialectician, the, user of names, 
Crat. 390 ; gardener of the soul, 
Phaedr. 276 E ; has a conception 
of essence, Rep. 7.534 (cp. Phaedo 
75 D) ; cares only for truth, 
Statesm. 287 Aenthusiasm of 
the youthful dialectician, Phil. 15, 
16. 

Diaprepes, son of Poseidon, Crit, 
114 C. 

Dice {iUTTpayoKoi), Lysis 206 E ; i 
Alcib. no B Rep. 10. 

604 C ; Thcaet. 154 C, 155 B; 
the game of dice (Kvldda) in¬ 
vented by Theuth, Phaedr. 274 
C ;—^ thrice six or thrice ace,’ 
(the highest and the lowest 
throw). Laws 12. 968 Eskill 
required in dice-playing. Rep. 2. 
374 C. 

Dictation in schools, Euthyd. 276 
C, 277 A. 

Diet, Rep. 3. 404 foil.; 8. 559 C ; 
Tim. 89; Laws 2. 659 E; effects 
of change of, Laws 7. 797 E. 
Differences in natural inclination 


explained, Phaedr. 252 :—differ¬ 
ences and likenesses in things, 

7Ik 261 E, 262 A ; accidental and 
essential differences, Rep. 5. 454. 

Difficult (x^Xfiroif), = ^ evil ’ in the 
Cean dialect, Protag. 341 A. 

Dinomachc;, mother of Alcibiade.s, 

I Alcib. 105 D; her wardrobe 
not worth fifty minae, ib. 123 
D. 

Diodes, father of P 2 uthydemus, 
.Symp. 222 B. 

Diomede, Symp. 218 P 2 ; his com¬ 
mand to the Greeks (II. iv. 412), 
Rep. 3. 389 IG 

Dion, an orator, Mencx. 234 B. 

Dion^j, mother of Aphrodit^; Pande- 
mus, Syni]). 180 K. 

Diony.sodorus, comes to Athens, 
Euthyd. 271 B; his disciplc.s, ib. 
373 A, 274 B, 276 C; in a large way 
of wisdom, ib. 273 C ; a ’Sophist 
instead of a Pancraliast, ib. D ; 
elder of the ^ 'riuirian brothers,” 
ib. 283 A ; converses with Ctesip- 
pus, ib. K, 285 D foil., 298 D ; 
converses with Socratc.s, ib. 293 
E foil., 297 A foil. 

Dionysus, moaning of the name, 
Crat. 406 B ; his influence on Bac¬ 
chic maidens, Ion 534 A ; Ari.s- 
tophanes always in his company, 
wSyiiq). 177 E ; the god of mixing, 
Phil. 61 C; the ])artner of our 
revels, Laws 2. 653 I), 665 A, 
673 B ; may be invited by men 
over forty years of age, ib. 2. 
666 B; his gift not to be cen¬ 
sured, ib. 672 A ; robbc<l of his 
wits 1)y his stepmother llert^, ib. 
B ; his birth,celebrated in dithy¬ 
rambs, ib. 3. 700 C ; choristers of, 
ib. 2.665 Bfoil.,670 A; 7. 812B; 
the joy of, ib. 8. 844 E temple 
of (at Athens), Gorg. 472 A:— 
the Dionysia, Rep. 5. 475 D; 
drunkenness at, Laws i. 637 B. 

Diopompus, his abstinence, Law's 
8. 840 A. 

Dioscuri, Euthyd. 293 A ; games 
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in honour of (at Lacedaemon), 
Laws 7. 796 B. 

Diotima, the wise woman of Man- 
tineia, Symp. 201 D-212 A. 
Director, the, of education (6 Trepl 
rT\s TraiSems* Traarj^ iTrLfxeXrjTrjs), 

Laws 6. 765 D foil.; 7. 801 D ; 
II. 936 A; 12. 951 E, 953 D ; 

(6 TOdv vofxo(l>v\dK(iav cVt t'^v rSiv 
Traiboav dpx^v rjprjfjLevos), ib. J. 809 : 
(6 TTaiBevT^s), tb. 811 D, 8i2 E ; 
8. 829 D, 835 A ; (6 rciiv Traidcop 
iiTLpeKrjTrj^), ib. 7* 813 C :— direc¬ 
tor of music (6 TTcpi r^v Moverav)i 
ib. A directors of music (oiis 
elKopeda popoOeras izepX ra povcri- 
Ka), ib. 801 D directors of 
music and gymnastic (apxoprcs 

pov(rLKT]s Kol yvppaarTLKrjs), tb. 6. 

764. 

Discerning, art of (Sia/cptrt/cjJ), sub¬ 
divided, Soph. 226. 

Discipline, importance and neces¬ 
sity of, Laws 12. 942 A (cp. 6. 762 
B foU.). 

Discord, causes of, Rep. 5. 462; 8. 
547 A, 556 E ; the ruin of states, 
ib. 5.462 (cp. Laws 3.686 B); dis¬ 
tinguished from war, Rep. 5. 470 
(cp. Laws I. 628, 629);—discord 
and disease, Soph. 228 ;—discord 
and vice, ibid. 

Discourse, love of, Protag. 317 E, 
335 D, 347 ; Apol. 23, 33 ; Gorg. 
458 C; Rep. I. 328 A; 5. 450 
B; Theaet. 218 A; pleasure of, 
in the other world, Apol. 41 ; 
Rep. 6. 498 D; exemplified in 
Phaedrus, Phaedr. 228, 242 A, 
243 D, 258 E, 276 E; in Socrates, 
ib. 227 B, 230, 236 (cp. Phil. 67 
C); increases in old age, Rep. 
I. 328 D the art with which 
rhetoric is concerned, Gorg. 450 
(cp. Rhetoric); nature of, Soph. 
260 foil.; = connexion of verbs 
and nouns, ib. 262 ; length of, 
not always to be regarded, 
Statesm. 283, 286, 287 ; Laws 
10. 887 B (cp. Rep. 5. 450 C ; 


Laws 4. 721 E ; 10. 890 E); Pro- 
dicus’ rule of discourse, Phaedr. 
267 B ;—the ‘ music of discourse,’ 
Theaet. 176 A;—false discourse, 
Soph. 263 :—the discourses of 
the legislator to be learnt by the 
young. Laws 7. 811. 

Discussion, not the same as speech¬ 
making, Protag. 336 A. 

Disease, not essential, but ac¬ 
cidental to the body. Lysis 217 ; 
origin of, Symp. 188; Rep). 3. 
404; Tim. 81, 82 foil.; the right 
treatment of, Rep. 3. 405 foil.; 
the physician must have expe¬ 
rience of, ib. 408 ; inherent in 
everything, ib. 10. 609; akin to 
the living being, Tim. 89 B; 
made an argument against the 
truth of perception,Theaet. 157 E; 
pleasures arising from, Phil. 46 A, 
51 D (cp. Gorg. 494 C; Tim. 86); 
a cause of revolution, Laws 4. 
709 A; a cause of crime, ib. 9. 
864 D :—disease in life, Laws 5. 
734 :—disease of body and soul 
compared, Crito 47 ; disease and 
vice compared. Rep. 4. 444; 
10. 609 foil.; Soph. 228 ; Laws 
10. 906 (cp. Statesm. 296 D):— 
disease and discord, Soph. 228 :— 
diseases of the soul, Tim. 44 C, 86. 
Disease, the ‘sacred’ (epilepsy), 
Tim. 85 A ; Laws ii. 916 A. 
Dishonour and justice inconsistent, 
Laws 9. 859, 860. 

Disinheritance of children, Laws 11. 
928 E foil. 

Display, art of. Soph. 224. 
Dispositions, difference of, Theaet. 
144; Statesm. 306 foil. Cp. 
Character. 

Disputation, art of, Phaedr. 261 ; 
Soph. 232; kinds of, Soph. 225; 
Greek love of, Gorg. 458 (cp. 
Discourse). 

Dissolution and replenishment, Phil. 

31, 32. 

Dithyramb!c poetry, seeks pleasure 
only, Gorg. 502 A; nature of, 
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Rep. 3. 394 B ; sacred to Bac¬ 
chus, Laws 3. 700 B. 

Diversities of natural gifts, Kep. 2. 

370 A; 5.455; 7. 535 A. 

Divine beauty, wisdom, goodness, 
etc., Bhaedr. 247. 

Divination and love, Syinp. 188 B ; 
of the dying, Apol. 39 C ; fiavriKt], 
Phaedr. 244 ; (uo^vuttlki}, ibid. ; 
Phil. 67 C; divination by the 
liver, Tim. 71. 

Diviners, Ion 534; Kuthyph. 4; 
Tim. 71 E; Statesm. 290; Phil. 
67;^ Laws II. 913, 933 - 
Division (in Arithmetic), puzzles of, 
Phacdo loi (in style), Phaedr. 
265 ; logical method of, Soph. 
219 ; PliiL 16 ; division and pre¬ 
dication, Soph. 253 (cp. Dialec¬ 
tic) ; division into classes, ibid .; 
Statesm. 258, 262 H, 285, 287 ; 
of sciences, Statesm. 258; of 
knowledge, ib. 259, 260; of 

objects of production, ib. 261 ; 
of the art of command, ibid. ; of 
the breeding of living crciatures, 
ibid. ; process of, ib. 262; of 
animals, ib. D, 263 ; of herds, ib. 
264, 265 ; process of, illustrated 
by weaving, ib. 279; division into 
members,/A 287 (cp. Phaedr. 265 

K). 

Division of labour, Rep. 2. 370, 
374 A ; 3. 394 E, 395 B, 397 K ; 
4. 423 E, 433 A, 435 A, 441 K, 
443 ; 5 - 453 ; Laws 8. 846 1 ); a 

part of justice, Rep. 4.433,435 A, 
441 E (cp. I. 332, 349, 350). 
Division of land, proclaimed by the 
would-be tyrant, Rep. 8. 565 E, 
566 E ; a source of contention. 
Laws 3. 684 E ; 5. 736 D ; how 
it may be carried out, ib. 5. 736 ; 
in the model state, ib. jyj- 
Divorce, allowed in case of child¬ 
lessness, Laws 6. 784 B ; ii. 930 
A ; of incompatibility of temper, 
ib. n. 929 E. 

Doctors, flourish when luxury in¬ 
creases in the state, Rep. 2. 373 


C ; 3. 405 A ; two kintis of, ib. 5. 
459 C ; Laws 4. 720, 722 723 

A; 9. 857 D ; inutility of, Laws 
6. 761 C; doctors’ assistants, 
slaves, ib. 4. 720 ; 9. 857 D. C‘p. 
Acusilaiis, Ph'yximachus, Herodi- 
ens, hledicine, Physician. 

Dodona, the priestesses of, mad, 
Phaedr. 244 B ; the oaks of, ib. 
275 Ji; oracle of, Laws 5. 738 C. 
Dog, Socratt's’ oath by the, Charm. 
172 E; Lysis 21 x E; Phaedr. 
228 H ; Apol. 21 P 2 ; Phaedo 99 
A; Crat. 411 B; Clorg. 461 A, 
466 C, 482 B; Rep. 3. 399 K ; 
8 . 567 K ; 9. 592 A : ■ Ctesippus’ 
dog, Eulhyd. 298 : art of attend¬ 
ing to dogs, Kuthyph. 13; dogs 
are philosophers, Rep. 2. 376 ; 
brettding of dogs, ib. 5.459 ; hunt¬ 
ing with dogs, Laws 7. 824 A: 
the auxiliaries the watch-dogs of 
the state, Rep. 2. 376 ; 4.440 I) ; 
S- 45 il^- 

Doing and making distinguished, 
Charm. 163; Kuthyd, 284. 
Dolphin, Arion’s, K14). 5.453 D : - 
the N ereids represented as riding 
on doli)hins, Crit. 116 K. 

Dorian dialect, Phaedo 62 A; Crat. 
409 A : Dorian harmony, Laws 
2.670 H ; the true Hellenic mode, 
Laches 188 I); a harmony of 
words and deeds, ib. 193 D; 
allowed (with the Phrygian) in 
the best state, Kt‘p. 3. 399 A : 
Dorians, the, origin of, I.aws 3. 
682 IC; distribution of land by, ib. 
684 K ; Heraclidae, ib. 685 P-; 
settlement of the army, ib. 702 
A. 

Dowries, not allowed (in the Model 
City), Laws 5. 742 C; 6. 774 C. 
Dragon’s teeth, story of the, Laws 
2. 663 li (cp. Soph. 247 C). 
Cadmus. 

Draughts, Charm. 174 B; Corg. 
450 D ; Rep. I. 333 A; Laws 7. 
820 C ; I Alcib. I lo 1 C ; invented 
by Theuth, Phaedr. 274 D ; skill 
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required in, Rep. 2. 374 C ;—the 
‘ move from the holy line ’ (pro¬ 
verbial), Laws 5. 739 A;—com¬ 
parison of an argument to a 
game of draughts, ib, 6. 487 C 
(cp. Laws 7. 820 C; Eryx. 395 
A) :—draught-players more plen¬ 
tiful than statesmen, Statesni. 292 
E. 

Dreadful (Seti/o?), not to be used as 
a term of praise, Protag. 341 B. 

Dream of the reign of knowledge, 
Charm. 173 ; that existence can¬ 
not be predicated 6f the elements, 
Theaet. 201 E dreams of So¬ 
crates; the third day hence0, 
Crito 44 ; compose music ’), 
Phaedo 60 E:—dreams an in¬ 
dication of the bestial element in 
human nature. Rep. 9. 571, 574 
E ; cause of dreams, Tim. 46 A ; 
interpretation of, ib. 72 A; dis¬ 
prove the truth of perception, 
Theaet. 157 E; dreams and 
realities, ib. 158; superstitions 
aroused by dreams. Laws 10. 
910 A. 

Drinking bad for the health, Symp. 
176 D; drinking and music, 
Laws I. 642; effect of drinking 
on the passions, ib. 645 D ; regu¬ 
lations on, ib. 2.671-674; the law 
of Carthage respecting, ib. 674 (cp. 
Intoxication):—pleasure of drink¬ 
ing (and eating), ib. 667; 6. 782 
£,783 C (cp. Rep. 8. 559). 

Drones, the. Rep. 8. 552, 554 C, 
555 E, 559 C, 564 B, 567 E ; 9. 
573 A (cp. Laws lo. 901 A). 

Dropidas, great-grandfather of 
Critias, Charm. 157 E ; Tim. 20 
E ; Crit. 113 A. 

Drunkenness, Phaedr. 238 A; in 
heaven. Rep. 2. 363 D ; forbidden 
in the guardians, ib. 3. 398 E, 
403 E ; not 'allowed at Lace¬ 
daemon, Laws I. 637 B ; injury 
caused by, ib. 640 E; at mar¬ 
riages unlawful, ib. 6. 775 the 
drunken man apt to be tyrannical. 


Rep. 8. 573 C; is in a seConcL 
childhood. Laws i. 645 E, 646 A ; 
fancies himself able to rule the 
whole world, ib. 2. 671 B. 

Duty not to be paid on imports or 
exports (in the Model City), Laws 
8. 847. 

Dyeing, Rep. 4. 429 D. 

Dyes, not to be imported. Laws 8. 
847 C :—dyed work not to be 
employed in the service of the 
Gods, ib. 12. 956 A. 

Dynasties (or lordships), the form 
of government in ancient times, 
Laws 3. 680 B, 681 D. 

Dysentery in the army at Corinth, 
Theaet. 142 B. 

E. 

Early man. Laws 3. 678, 679 (cp. 
Statesm. 274);—early rising,Laws 
7.808early society, Rep. 2.359. 

Earth, the, mother of Oceanus, 
Tim. 40 E ; a goddess. Laws 5. 
740 A ; 10. 886 A ;—the mother 
of the female sex, Symp. 190 B ; 
the mother-deity of Athens, Tim. 
23 E; the mother of the human 
race. Laws 5. 740 A; 12.958 E;— 
the earth sacred to the Gods, ib. 
12. 955 E;—the guardians sup¬ 
posed to be earth-born. Rep. 3. 
414; the Athenians children of 
the soil, Crit. 109; Menex. 237 E, 
(cp. 245 D); the first men sprung 
from, Statesm. 269 A, 271 (cp. 
Symp. 191 ; Crit. 113 C) :—the 
earth the eldest of the created and 
visible gods, Tim. 40 C ; creation 
of, ib. 33 foil.; origin of. Laws 
10. 889 :—the earth, according to 
some philosophers, in the fonn 
of a trough, Phaedo 99 B ; de¬ 
scription of, ib. 109-114; why 
made in a spherical form, Tim. 
34 : — earth, one of the four 
elements, ib. 32,49, 53; Soph. 266 
B ; Phil. 29 A; Laws 10. 889 B, 
891 C foil. (cp. Elements); its 
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form, Tim. 55 E; earth and fire, 
the source of the universe, ib. 31 ; 
compounds of earth and water, 
ib, 60, 61. 

Eating, pleasure accompanying, 
Rep. 8. 559 ; Laws 2. 667 B ; 6. 
782 E, 783 C. 

Echecrates of Phlius, Phaedo 57 A, 
88 C, 102 A. 

Education, commonly divided into 
music for the soul and gymnastic 
for the body. Rep. 2. 376 E; 3.403 
(cp. Crito 50 D ; Laws 2. 672, 
673 1 7- 795 E) ; both music and 
gymnastic really designed for 
the soul, Rep. 3. 410 (cp. Tim. 
88: and see Gymnastic and 
Music):—a matter of the most 
serious importance, Laches 185, 
186; Protag. 313; Euthyd. 306 
E; Laws 6. 766; 7. 808, 809 ; 
what advice to be taken about, 
Laches 186; a life-long process. 
Protag. 325 D (cp. Rep. 6. 498 
B); good manners a branch of, 
Protag. 325 E ; poetry the prin¬ 
cipal part of, [Protagoras], ib, 
339 A (cp. Laws 7. 810 E) ; 
difficulty of finding a teacher, 
Apol. 20 ; use of fiction in educa¬ 
tion, Rep. 2. 377 foil.; 3. 391 ; 
the poets bad educators, ib, 2. 
377; 3 - 39 h 392, 408 B; 10. 
600, 606 E, 607 B ; Laws 10. 
?86 C, 890 A (cp. Laws 7. 810, 
811) j must be simple, Rep. 3. 
397, 404 E ; melody in, ib, 398 
foil.; mimetic art in, ib, 399 ; 
importance of good surround¬ 
ings, ib. 401 ; influence of, on 
manners and customs, ib. 4. 424, 
425 ; innovation in, dangerous, 
ibid. ; should be given in infancy 
through amusement, ib. 425 A; 
7.536 E ; Laws i. 643 B ; should 
be the same for men and women. 
Rep. 5.451 foil., 466; Law^ 7.804 
E; dangerous when ill directed, 
Rep.6.491 (cp. ib. 7.518 E ; Laws 
7. 819); not a process of acqui¬ 


sition, but the use of powers 
already existing in us. Rep. 7. 
518; value of arithmetic in, ib. 
526; Laws 5, 747; 7. 809 C, 
819 C ; ought not to be com¬ 
pulsory, Rep. 7. 537 A (but cp. 
Laws 7. 804 E) ; makes the life 
of man perfect, Tim. 44 C; in¬ 
tended to promote virtue, ib. 87 
(cp. Laws I. 643 E; 7.788 C); the 
two methods of, Soph. 229, 230; 
gives victory. Laws l. 641 C; con¬ 
vivial meetings, an element of, 
ib. D ; 3 . 655, 657; aims at ideals, 
ib. I. 643, 644 ; is the first and 
fairest thing, ib. 644 A (cp. Rep. 
2. 377 A); in temperance. Laws 
I. 647; = training of instincts 
in children, ib. 2. 653, 659 C; 
first given through Apollo and 
the Muses, ib. 654; inculcates 
conformity with reason and the 
laws, ib. 659; relation of, to the 
choral art, ib. 672 E; should 
begin even before birth, ib. 7. 788 
foil.; use of exercise and motion 
in, ib. 791 foil, ; — carelessness 
about, at Athens, i Alcib. 122; 
education in Crete and at Lace¬ 
daemon, Laws 2. 660 E, 666 E; 
in Egypt, ib. 656 ; 7. 819 ; of the 
Persian Kings, ib. 3. 694 foil.; 
I Alcib. 121 E; — of the sons 
of good and great men often 
neglected, Laches 179, 180 ; Pro¬ 
tag. 320, 324, 325 ; Meno 93 (cp. 
Laws 3.694 D; I Alcib. 118 E):— 
subjects of, in Greek schools. Pro¬ 
tag.’325,326; Euthyd. 276; Laws 
7. 810 foil.; I Alcib. 106 E; dicta¬ 
tion and grammar, Euthyd. 276 
C, 277 A; music, Charm. 159 C, 
160 A; Protag. 326 B ; Euthyd. 
276 C; Crito 50 D ; Laws 2. 
654, 660; 7. 810, 812; I Alcib. 
106 E ; poetry learqt by heart, 
Protag. 326 A; Laws 7. 810 C, 
811 A; reading and writing. 
Charm. 159 C, 160 A, 161 D; 
Protag. 326 C ; Laws 7. 810 B ; 
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Icib. 106 E (cp. Lysis 209 B ; 
iaet. 206, 207 E); Greek not 
ghty Protag. 328 (cp. i Alcib. 
A) : — [in the best state]; 
preliminary, Rep. 2. 376 foil.; 
129, 430; 7. 521; the higher 
philosophic education, ib. 6. 

, 503 E ; 7 - 537 foil-; ‘the 
^er way,’ ib. 6. 504 (cp. ib. 4. 

) ; ‘ the prelude or preamble,’ 
32 E (cp. Guardians, Rulers):— 
the Model City] ; the prelimi- 
y, Laws 7. 788 foil., 808 foil.; 
higher, fA 817 E; 12. 967;— 
ector or Minister of Educa- 
i, ib. 6. 765 D foil.; 7. 801 D, 

I, 811 D, 812 E, 813 C ; 8. 

D, 835 A; II. 936 A; 12. 

E, 953 D (cp. Director), 
ation. \The subject of educa- 
i is incidentally treated in 
ny of the Dialogues of Plato; 
Socrates is the esjecialfriend 
youths and takes the greatest 
^rest in their growth and 
gress. Melesias and Lysi^na- 
'■s come to hifn for advice 
mt the training of their sons : 
youthful Hippocrates entreats 
i for an introduction to Pro- 
'oras : Theaetetus submits him- 
^ gladly to the treatment of 

skilfid practitioner. Platds 
n views are given at length in 
Republic and in the Laws, 
i form a main part of their 
tents. The Greek philosophers 
^e profoundly convinced of the 
essity and importance of 
ication : in this respect their 
ws were in advance of those 
ich have been entertained in 
dern countries until quite 
ent times. \Cp. Arist. Pol. 

§ 3 ? 3 j § lo*] The system 
education which Plato has 
'tched in the Republic appears 
be nearly the same with that 
\ich is contained in the Laws : 
ir principal features may be 


summed up asfollows: — There is 
the com?non education of the (i) 
citizens ; (ii) the special education 
of the rulers. (i) The first, 
beginning with childhood in the 
plays of the children, is the old 
Hellenic education, [the Kara- 
^€^\T)fji€va TratSeuftara of Aristotle, 
Pol. viii. 2, § 6], ^ juusic for the 
mind and gymnasticfor the bodyl 
But, according to Plato, both are 
really intended for the benefit 
of the sold (cp. Tim. 88) : a?id 
imder ^ music ’ he includes litera¬ 
ture (Kojol), i. e. humane culture 
as distinguished from scientific 
knowledge. Music precedes gy7n- 
nastic : both are not to be learned 
together; only the simpler kinds 
of either are tolerated. Boys and 
girls share equally in both. The 
7710 st careful attention mustbepaid 
to good surroicndmgs; fiothing 
7 nea 7 i or vile 7 ?tust 77teet the eye 
or stTdke the ear of the you 7 ig 
scholar. The fairy tales of child¬ 
hood and the fictions of the poets 
are alike placed under censorship. 
[Cp. the Politics of Aristotle, vii. 
17, and see s. v. Poetry]. Ge7itle- 
7 iess is to be tmited with 77 ianli 7 iess; 
beauty of for7n and activity of 
77 iind are to 77 ii 7 igle in perfect and 
har7nonious accord.—The ages at 
which children should C 07 n 77 ience 
their varioiis studies are 7 iot 
stated in the Republic; b7din the 
Vllth Book of the Laws, where 
the subject is treated 77 iore in 
detail, the children begin going 
to school at ten, and spend three 
years in learning to read and 
write, and another three years 
in 7}iusic (Laws 7. 810). This 
agrees very fairly with the se- 
le^iion of the most pr 077 iising 
yozith at the age of twenty (Rep. 
7* 537)? woidd allow a 

correspo 7 tding period of. three 
years for gyninastic traming ^—• 
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(ii) The special education is 
scarcely 7nore than alluded to ui 
the Laws (7. 817 E; 12, 967), 
but is described at length m the 
Republic. According to the 
latter the selected studciits are to 
spend te 7 i years in the acquisition 
of the higher branches of arith¬ 
metic^ geometry^ astrofuwiy^ har¬ 
mony^ which are ?iot to be 
pui'sued in a scientific spirit or 
for utility only, Imt rather with 
a view to their cotnbination by 
mearis of dialectic into an ideal 
of all knowledge {see s. v. Dia¬ 
lectic). At thirty a further 
selection is made: those selected 
spe 7 id five years m the study of 
philosophy, are then se?it into 
active life for fift€e 7 i years, a/id 
finally after fifty returni to phi¬ 
losophy, which for the 7 vmai 7 ider 
of their days is to form their chief 
occupational 

Effect and cause, Euthyph. 10; 
Phil. 26, 27. 

Effluences of existence, Meno 76. 

Egypt, embalmment in, Phaedo 
80 C ; passage money from, to 
Athens, = two drachmae, Gorg. 
511 D ; tale brought by Solon 
from, Tim. 21 C; Grit. 108 D, 113; 
kings of, priests, Statesm. 290 E; 
conquered by the Persians, Menex. 
239 E ; Athenian expedition to, 
ib. 241 E : —Egyptian Delta, 
Tim. 21 E:—Egyptian deities; 
Neith, ibid., 23 E; Theuth, 
Phaedr. 274 C, 275 C ; Phil. 18 
B:—^Egyptian tales,’ Phaedr. 
275 B ;—the Egyptian wizard 
(Proteus), Euthyd. 288 B ;— 
Egyptians characterized by the 
love of money, Rep. 4. 435 E ; 
consecrate every form of art. 
Laws 2. 656 D, 660 B ; 7. 799 A; 
cunning and crafty, ib. 5. 747 C ; 

. teach their children arithmetic by 
means of games, ib. 7.819 B; in¬ 
hospitable, ib. 12. 953 E. 


Egyptus, descendants of, Menex. 
245 D. 

Eilcithyia, women to assemble in 
the temple of. Laws 6. 784 A ; 
(goddess of parturition)=beauty, 
Symp. 206 C. 

Elasippus, son of Poseidon, Grit. 

114 C. 

Elder, the, to bear rule in the 
state, Rep. 3. 412 B; Laws 3. 

690 A ; 4. 714 E (cp. Laws 3. 

680 E) ; to be over the younger, 
Rep. 5. 465 A; Laws 4. 721 I); 
9. 879 G; n. 917 A; held in 
honour both by Gods and men. 
Laws 9. 879 G ; the oldest the 
king of the family. Laws 3. 680 E, 

681 B. 

Elders, the, of Sparta, Laws 3. 

691 E. 

Elea, Soph. 216 A. 

Elcatic philosophy criticized, Soph. 
241 E foil. ;■■ ■ Elcatic stranger, ib. 
216 A the Elcatic Palamedes 
(Zeno), Phaedr. 261 D. 

Election of magistrates (in the 
Model Gity), Laws 6. 753 foil.; 
of generals, etc., ib. 755 ; of the 
council, ib. 756; of priests, in¬ 
terpreters, and temple oflicers, 
zb. 759; of the wardens of the 
country, ib. 760 ; of the wardens 
of the city and the agora, ib. 763 ; 
of the choregus and the judges of 
contests, ib. 765 ; of the judges of 
appeals, ib. 767; of censors, ib. 
12. 945 foil.;—the mixed mode of 
election, ib. 6. 753, 756, 763, 767 ; 
such a mode, a mean between 
monarchy and democracy, ib. 756 
E. 

Elements, the four in creation, Tim. 
32; Soph. 266 B ; Laws lo. 889 
B, 891 C foil.; nature of, Tim, 49, 
51; origin of, ib. 52, 53; their 
forms, ib. 55, 56; their passage 
into one another, ib. 56; their 
degrees of penetration, ib. 58 A ; 
their various kinds, ib. C ; are 
names only, Theaet. 201 E (cp. 
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Tim. 51 C); in man and in the 
cosmos, Phil. 29. 

Elephants in Atlantis, Crit. 115 A. 

Eleusis, war against the tyrants in, 
Menex. 243 E. 

Elis, Hippias of, Protag. 314 C, 
315 C; Apol. 19 E ; Hipp. Min. 
363 C, 364 A;—treatment of love 
at, Symp. 182 B. 

Embroidery, the art of, Rep. 3. 
401 A. 

Emigration, rules concerning, Laws 
12. 949 E foil. 

Emmeleiai, or ‘dances of order,’ 
Laws 7. 816 B. 

Empedocles, Meno 76 C; Theaet. 
152 E. 

Empiricism in the arts, Phil. 55 E. 

Emulation, a mingled pain and 
pleasure, Phil. 47 E. 

Enchanter, the speech-maker an, 
Euthyd. 290 A; the sophist. 
Soph. 235 A; the sophist-poli¬ 
tician, Statesm. 291 C, 303 C. 

Enchantment, art of, Euthyd. 290 
A ; Laws ii. 933. Cp. Magic, 
Sorcery. 

Enchantments, used by mendicant 
prophets. Rep. 2. 364 B ;—law 
against. Laws ii. 933:—en¬ 
chantments, i. e. tests to which 
the guardians are to be subjected, 

■ Rep. 3. 413 (cp. 6. 503 A ; 7. 539 

E). 

End, the, distinguished from the 
means, Laches 185 :—end and 
use of the soul. Rep. i. 353 ; 
of life. Laws 7. 807 Ends as 
final causes. Lysis 219, 220; as 
causes, Gorg. 467 ends and 
excellences [dperai) of things. 
Rep. I. 353 ; things distinguished 
by their ends, 5. 478. 

Endurance must be inculcated on 
the young. Rep. 3- 39® C; of 
pain, shown by the Lacedae¬ 
monians, Laws I. 633 ; i Alcib. 
122 C; the habit of, must be 
acquired by the soldier. Laws 12. 
742 D (cp. 6. 762 E). 


Endymion, Phaedo 72 C. 

Enemies, treatment of. Rep. 5. 

469. 

Engine-makers, Gorg. 512. 

Enquiry, sophistical limitation of, 
Meno 80; into things unknown 
is possible, ib. 81 foil.; duty of, 
ib. 86 ; Phaedo 85 ; roused by 
some objects of sense, Rep. 7. 
523 enquiry into the nature of 
God, not impious, Laws 7. 821 
(cp.’i2. 966). 

Envy, a mingled pain and pleasure, 
Phil. 47 E, 49, 50; evil of, Laws 
5. 731 ; begotten by jealousy, 
Menex. 242 A. 

Epeius, son of Panopeus, works of 
sculpture attributed to. Ion 533 
A; his soul turns into a woman, 
Rep. 10.620 C ; invented tricks of 
boxing. Laws 7. 796 A. 

Ephesus, the native city of Ion, Ion 
530 A, 533 C; subject to Athens, 
ib. 541 C; ‘no mean city,’ ib. D :— 
Ephesians, originally Athenians, 
ibid.\ mad about Heracleitus, 
Theaet. 179 E. 

Ephialtes, Symp. 190 B. 

Ephors, their power, Laws 3. 692 
A; 4. 712 D ; watch over the 
queens of Sparta, i Alcib. 121 B. 

Epic poetry, a combination of 
imitation and narration. Rep. 3. 
394 B, 396 E ;—epic poets, reci¬ 
tations from, at festivals. Ion 
530, 535 ; Laws 2. 658 ; 8. 834 E 
(cp. Rhapsodes); imitators in 
the highest degree. Rep. 10.602 C. 

Epicharmus, quoted, Gorg. 505 D ; 
the ‘prince of comedy,’ Theaet. 
152 E. 

Epicrates, Lysias with, Phaedr. 
227 B. 

Epidaurus, Festival of Asclepius at, 
Ion 530 A :—Epidaurians have 
contests of rhapsodes, ibid. 

Epigenes, a pupil of Socrates, Apol. 
33 E; present in the prison, 
Phaedo 59 B. 

Epilepsy,Tim.85 A; Laws 11.916A. 
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Epimenides, at Athens, Laws i. 
642 D ; his ingenuity, ib. 3. 
677 D. 

Epimetheus, Protag. 320 D, 321 B, 
foil. 

Epitaph, on the tomb of Midas, 
Phaedr. 264 D epitaphs, not to 
exceed four lines. Laws 12.958 E. 
Equality distinguished from im¬ 
partiality, Protag. 337A; equality 
and friendship, Phaedr. 240 B ; 
Laws 6.757 A; absolute equality, 
Phaedo 74, 75 ; Parm. 131 D ; 
equality only desired by the in¬ 
ferior, Gorg. 483 D ; is between 
greatness and smallness, Parm. 
i6i ; the especial characteristic 
of democracy, Rep. 8. 557 B, 561- 
563 (cp. Democracy); equality 
and inequality in the state. Laws 
5. 744 ; 6. 757; the two kinds of 
equality, ib, 6. 757 ; equality at 
Athens, Menex. 238 E. 

Equity, an infraction of perfect 
justice, Laws 6. 757 E. 

Er, myth of. Rep. 10. 614 B foil. 
Erasistratus, son of Phaeax, Eryx. 
392 A, etpassivi. 

Erato, muse of lovers, Phaedr. 259 

D. 

Erchiae, Alcibiades owned 300 
acres there, i Alcib. 123 C. 
Erectheus, prior to Theseus, Grit, 
no A:—demus of, (the Athen¬ 
ians), I Alcib. 132 A. 

Eretria, invaded by Persians, Laws 
3. 698 C, 699 A;. Menex. 240 B, 
C :~Eretrian dialect, Crat. 434 
C :—Eretrians and Darius, Laws 
3. 698 C, D ; Menex. 240 A, C. 
Erichthonius, Grit, no A. 
Eridanus, hill of the Acropolis once 
extended to the. Grit. 112 A. 
Erineus, in Attica, Theaet. 143 B. 
Eriphyle, Rep. 9. 590 A. • 

Eristic, distinguished from dialectic, 
Eu,thyd. 275 foil., 293 foil. ; 
Meno 75, 80 E; Phaedo loi 
E ; Rep. 5. 454 A; 6. 499 
A ? 7 * 539 ; Theaet. 167 E ; Soph. 


216 E ; Phil. 17 A; subdivisions. 
Soph. 225 ; nature of, ib. 259 ; — 
Eristic arguments, Theaet. 165. 
Gp. Dialectic. 

Eros, a ^ mighty God,’ Phaedr. 
242 E ; Symp. 201 E ; Socrates 
prays to, Phaedr. 257 A; his 
inspiration, ib. 265 B; lord of 
Phaedrus and Socrates, ib. C; 
his nature, Symp. 201 E foil.;— 
Eros and Pteros, Phaedr. 252 B ; 
—the word ^ hero ’ derived from 
Eros, Grat. 398 D ; meaning of 
the name, ib. 420 A. Gp. Love. 

Error, not possible in the skilled 
person (Thrasymachus), Rep. 3. 
340 D ; three kinds of, Laws 9. 
863, 864 ; three erroneous opi¬ 
nions about the Gods, ib. 10. 885. 

Erysichthon, prior to Theseus, Grit, 
no A. 

Eryxias, the Steirian, Eryx. 392 A, 
et passim, 

Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, a 
physician, Protag. 315 G; Phaedr. 
268 A; with Hippias, Protag. 315 
G; objects to drinking, Symp. 
176 A ; cures Aristophanes of the 
hiccough, ib, 185 D ; his speech 
in praise of love, ib. 186 foil. 

Essence (overia), perceived by the 
mind, Phaedr. 247; Phaedo 79; 
nature of, Phaedo 75 D, 78 ; in 
early philosophy, Soph. 246 :— 
essence and accident, Lysis 217 ; 
Rep. 5. 454; Soph. 247; essence 
and attribute, Euthyph. ii A; 
essence and generation. Soph. 
248, 249 ; Phil. 54; essence and 
the good. Rep. 6. 509; essence 
and the soul. Laws 10. 895, 896 
(cp. Phaedr. 245 G-E; Phaedo 
78; Soph. 246):—essence of 
things, Rep. 6. 507 B ; Theaet. 
186; apprehended by the dialec¬ 
tician, Rep. 7. 534 B ; of things 
and names, Grat. 423 :—essence 
of the soul, Tim. 35 :—essence of 
the invariable, Rep. 9. 585:— 
separated essence, Tim. 36 :— 
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eternal essence, ib. 37:—intelli-- 
gible essence, ib. 51 C :—absolute 
essence, Phaedo 65 ; Farm. 135 
A. Cp. Being. 

ternity, contrasted with human 
life, Rep. 10. 608 D (cp. Phaedo 
107 C). 

thiopia, engraved stones used as 
money in, Eryx. 400 B. 
thonoe (=Athene), Crat. 407 B. 
tymology, argument from (fxavln, 
fjLavTiKT], etc.), Phaedr. 244 ; {vovs, 
vofjLos), Laws 4. 714 A ; 7* A ; 
12. 957 C (cp. Rep. 7. 532 E); 
(^opo?, ;^atpfTv), Laws 2. 654 A; 
change of accents, Crat. 399; 
influence of euphony, ib. 404 E, 
412 E, 414 C, 418 B; use of 
letters in, ib. 414, 426, 427; in¬ 
sertion of AC, ib. 412 E ; change of 
letters, ib. 418; Phaedr. 244; 
addition of letters, Crat. 414; 
Phaedr. 244. 
tymology of— 
ajSotiXta, Crat. 420 D. 
aya^d?, ib. 412 B, 4^2 A. 

*AyafjL€fjLva)v^ ib. 395 A. 

’Ayty, ib. 394 B. 

"AdrjSj ib. 404 B, 
a77p, ib. 410 B. 
drirrjs, ibid. 

*A6r]va, ib. 407 A. 

^Adijvdlos, Laws I. 626 D. 
aldrjp, Crat. 410 B. 
atTrdXof, ib. 408 C, 
al(r6r](r€Ls, Tim. 43 
al(rxp^^} Crat. 416 B. 
*AK€crliJi^poTos, ib. 394 C. 
aKoXacTLa, ib. 437 C. 
dXyrjdaiVy ib. 419 C. 
aXrjdeia, ib. 421 B. 
aXtoy, ib. 409 A. 
dfxadia, ib. 437 B. 
dfxapTLa, ibid. 
dpayKalov, ib. 42O D, 
dpdpeia, ib. 413 E. 
dvr\p^ ib. 414 A. 
dvOponTTos, ib. 399 B. 
di/icf, z^. 419 C. 

’AttoXXo)!/, ib. 404 E foil. 


arropLa, ib. 415 C. 
dpcr?), ib. 415 A. 

"'Apr] 9, ib. 407 C. 

"'Aprepis, ib. 406 B. 

’Ap;^e7roXts“, ib. 394 C. 
dpp€v, ib. 414 A. 
dor7ra\L€VTLKr], Soph. 221 B. 
dorr pa, Crat. 409 C. 

*Acrrvdpa^, ib. 392 D. 

’Arpevs, ib. 395 B. 

’A(^)poSiV?7, ib. 406 C. 
dxBr]hd)V, ib. 419 C. 

^efiaiov, ib. 437 A. 
fiXa^epdv, ib. 417 D. 

^Xanrov, ibid. 

^oiiXcorBai, ib. 42O C. 

^ovXrj, ibid, 
ydia, ib. 410 B. 
yrj, ibid. 

y\t(rxpov, ib. 427 B. 

yXoicoSe?, ibid. 
yXvAcu, ibid. 
yvSprj, ib. 411 D. 
yoyyvkos, ib. 427 C. 
yvvr], ib. 414 A. 
daLpov€ 9 , ib. 397 E. 

SeiXta, ib. 415 B. 
h^ov, ib. 418 B, E. 

Seor/xd?, ib. E. 

Arjprjrrjp, ib. 404 
dia’iop, ib. 412 E. 

St/cato?, ibid., 413* 
biKaiocrvvr], ib. 412 C. 

Alovvcfos, ib. 406 B. 

AL(pLkos, ib. 399 

do^a, ib. 420 B. 
ftpeti/, ib. 398 D, 40S A. 

"EAcrojp, ib. 393 A. 

€Koi)(nov, ib. 420 D. 
k'pdop, ib. 427 C. 

eviavTOS, lb. 4IO C. 
eVrdff, ib. 427 C. 
iTTidvpia, ib. 419 D* 
eTTLcrrrjpLr], ib. 412 A, 437 A. 
ip€LK€LV, ib. 426 E. 

‘Ep/xiJ?, ib. 407 E. 

'Epp.oy€vr)9, ib. 383, 384, 407 E, 
429 B. 

iepoDff, ib. 420 A. 

‘Eoria, ib. 401 B. 
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icrvOr], ib. 4^^ 
iero?, ib. 4I0 C. 

^vQ^vai (account), Protag. 326 E. 
EuTToXe/xos, Crat. 394 C. 

(v(f>po(rvvr), ib. 419 D. 

feor', ib. 427 A. 

Z€V9, ib. 396 A (cp. 410 E). 

zb. 4^^ A. 

Cvybi'j ib. D* 
r]^our)f ib. 419 P« 

•"EXto?, ib. 408 E. 

^fjLcpuy ib. 418 C ; Tim. 45 
Tlpfi, Crat. 404 B. 
rjl)(* 3 Si ib. 398 C. 

"Hcjbatfrroi', ib. 407 C. 

6 uW(ty, ib. 414 A. 

Bioi, ib. 397 C. 

©€(><]!)iXof, ib. 394 397 

6 €i)ix 6 sf Tim. 62 A. 
er)\r), Crat. 414 A. 

^rjXv, ibid. 

Bf)av€iVj ib. 426 K. 

OpvTTrfLVf ibid. 

SvpnW, ib. 419 E. 

’larpoxX?)?, ib. 394 C- 
Uvai, ib, 427 A. 

Uadatj ibid. 

lfi(po9y ib. 4119 E; Phacdr. 251 D ; 
255 c. 

(oj/, Crat. 421 B. 

’Ipt?, 408 B. 

Lcrrnpla, ib. 437 

Kmlaj ib. 415 A. 

KnKoVy ib. 416 A. 

KokoVy ib. B. 

KdroTTTpoVy ib. 414 
K^p§<iX<oi/, zb. 4^7 A. 

KfpBosy ibid. 

Kipfiarl^^Lv, ib. 426 E. 

Kl^iVy ib. C. 

Klvr)(n 9 , ibid. 

KoXkciod^Sy ib. 427 B. 

Kdpofj ib. 396 B. 

KpovoSy ibid. 

KpOViLVy ib. 426 E. 

KXXxiVy ib. 410 A. 

Xetoy, ib. 427 B. 

Arjrby, ib. 406 A. 

Xiycmi, Phaedr. 237 A. 

XtTrapov, Crat. 427 E. 


XixrtrcXoOi/, ib. 417 B. 
puLfcrSaiy ib. 421 A, 
pavTLKtjy Phacdr. 244 C. 
piyasy Crat. 427 C. 
ptft?, ib. 409 C. 
prjKos:, ib. 427 C. 
prjxdtd), ib. 415 A, 
pvi)pr}y ib. 437 B. 

Mpq<rUho 9 ., ib. 394 

MoOcraf, ib. 406 A. 
vurjcTLs:, ib. 4II B). 
vopof, Laws 4. 714 A ; 7. Soo A ; 

12. 957 C (cp. Rep. 7. 532 E). 
vuypdu, Crat. 41 1 E. 

^vp(f)()pdj ib. 437 E. 
o^iV»75 2 a 419 
oLTjmSy ib. 420 C. 

(Hj/of, ib. 406 C. 
otun>urTLKi)y Phacdr. 244 C. 
b\L<T$<iv(LV, Cx'at. 427 B. 
dvy ib. 421 A. 
ovnpa, ibid. 

’O/xVtj/i', ib. 394 Jt'L 

Ovpavoiy ib. 396 B. 
omrut, ib. 421 B. 
o<'/)AXft2', ib. 417 C. 
lI(iXXav‘, ;A 406 1). 

7r<iXX(ft*/, 407 A. 

/A 408 ii. 
lU'Xo\l^j ib. 395 C. 
rfTUTTuvy ib. 437 E. 
llXouTwx^, ib. 403 A. 

TToSaSy ib. 420 A. 

7r(u<t>/, Charm. 163- 
lioX<p«/)j)(o?, Crat. 394 
ll(>crfL8d)j/, ib, 402 E. 

7rp«rr<tv, Charm. 163* 

TTup, Crat. 410 A. 

*pA, ib. 402 A. 
p«»', zA 426 D. 

piovy ib. 421 C, 424 A, 426 D. 
p()r)y ib. 426 I). 
pvpfiftvy ib. E. 
cr^UcrOmy ib. 427 A. 

<rAa?, zy-*. 4<^9 A. 

' 2 <t'kr)vr], ib. B. 

' 2 (wSy ib. 412 B. 
z’AV/. 

OTchns*, 2*//. ^ 2.6 D. 

(Tvp(f)ef)ot/y ib. 41^7 A. 
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avvecTLs, ib. 412 A. 

o-(pLy^, zA 414 D. 

ax^cTLs, ib. 424 A. 

o-ojjua, ib. 400 C (cp. Gorg. 493 A). 

(rco(ppoarvi/r], Crat. 411 E. 

TavraXo?, ib. 395 D. 

TepTTVOv, ib. 419 D. 
r^X^T]^ 414 

ib. 402 B. 

Tpaxii^j ib. 426 E. 

TpopoSy ibid. 
vd(op, ib. 410 A. 

. ^€ppe(j>aTTa, ib. 404 C. 

(f>p6vr]orLs, ib. 411 D. 

Xapa, ib. 419 C. 

Xopo?, Laws 2. 654 A. 
yj^^vdnsj Crat. 421 B. 

^vxv, ib. 399 E. 

^QpoL, ib. 410 C. 

^cfyeXipov, ib. 417 C. 

Euclid, of Megara, Theaet. 142 A 
foil.; with Socrates at the last, 
Phaedo 59 C. 

Eudicus, son of Apemantus, Hipp. 
Min. 363 A foil. 

Eudorus, a famous wrestler, Meno 
94 C. 

Eulogies, of departed citizens, per¬ 
mitted, Laws 7. 801 E. 

Eumelus, son of Poseidon, = Ga- 
deirus, Crit. 114 B. 

Eumolpus, the son of Musaeus, 
Rep. 2. 363 D ; [the son of 
Poseidon], his invasion of Attica, 
Menex. 239 B. 

Eunuch, the, (the Pseudo-Smerdis), 
Laws 3. 695 B. 

Eunuch, the riddle of the. Rep. 5. 
479 •—eunuchs as door-keepers, 
Protag. 314 D ; bad educators of 
children. Laws 3. 695 B ; held 
in great honour at the Persian 
Court, I Alcib. 121 D. 
Euphemism, Crat. 403 E, 405 A. 
Euphemus, father of Stesichorus, 
Phaedr. 244 A. 

Euphony, in etymology, Crat. 404 
E, 412 E, 414 C, 418 B. 
Euphronius, the Sunian, father of 
Theaetetus, Theaet. 144 C. 


Eupolemus, name of a general, 
Crat. 394 C. 

Euripides, inventor of the name 
magnet. Ion 533 D ; a great 
tragedian. Rep. 8. 568 A; his 
maxims about tyrants, ibid. 
Quoted:— 

Antiope, fr. xx, Gorg. 484 E; 

2 Alcib. 146 A. 

„ „ xxi, Gorg. 485 E. 

„ „ XXV, ib. 486 B. 

Hippolytus, I. 352, I Alcib. 

113 c. 

„ „ 1 . 612, Symp. 199 

A ; Theaet. 154 D. 

Melanippe, fr. vi, Symp. 177 A. 

Phoenissae, 865, 866, 2 Alcib. 
151 C. 

Polyeides, fr. vii, Gorg. 492 E. 

Troades, L 1169, Rep. 8. 568 A. 

Euripus, currents in the, Phaedo 
90 C. 

Europe, the dead from, judged by 
Aeacus, Gorg. 524 A ; empire of 
Atlantis extended to Tyrrhenia 
in, Tim. 25 B; ancient Athenians 
renowned over, Crit. 112 E; 
Persians attempt to enslave. 
Laws 3. 698 B ; Menex. 239 D ; 
Alcibiades not content with, i 
Alcib. 105 B (cp. 2 Alcib. 141 B). 

Eur^^bates, a notorious villain, 
Protag. 327 D. 

Eurycles, a wonderful ventriloquist. 
Soph. 252 C. 

Eurymedon, battle of, Menex. 
241 E. 

Eurypylus, treatment of, when 
wounded. Rep. 3. 405 E, 408 A. 

Eurysaces, ancestor of Alcibiades, 
I Alcib. 121 A, B. 

Eurysthenes, king of Lacedaemon, 
Laws 3. 683 D. 

Euthydemus the Chian, younger of 
the ‘ Thurian brothers,* comes to 
Athens from Thurii, Euthyd. 271 
B; his disciples, ib. 273 A, 274 B, 
276 D; in a large way of wisdom, 
ib. 273 C ; a sophist instead of a 
pancratiast, ib. D; his method of 
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questioning, ib, 275 D ; dis¬ 
courses, ib^ 275 foil., 284 foil., 293 
foil.; his thesis, ‘ that all things 
belong to all,’ Crat. 386 D. 

Euthydemus, son of Diodes, Symp. 
222 B. 

Euthydemus, brother of Pole- 
inarchus, Rep. i. 328 B. 

Euthyphro of the Prospallian dome, 
a soothsayer, Kulhyph. 3 H ; 
prosecutes his father, ib. 4 A 
foil.; has an exact knowledge' of 
})iety and im})iety, ib. 5 A, 13 K, 
15 1); too indolent to instruct 
vSocrate.s, ib. ii K, 12 A ; on 
names, C'rat. 396 I >, 399 A, 400 
A, 407 K, 428 C. 

Eutychidcs, meaning of the name, 
Crat, 397 B. 

Evaemon, a son of Poseidon, Ch'it. 
114 B. 

Even numbers, sacred to the (lods 
below, Laws 4. 717 A. 

Evenness and oddness, liuthyph. 12 
C ; Phaedo 104, 106 even and 
odd, Parm. 143 definition of 
the word ‘even,’ Laws 10, 895 K. 

Evenor of Atlantis, Crito 113 C. 

Evenus of Paros, his inventions in 
rhetoric, Phaedr. 267 A ; his 
modest price for instruction, 
Apol. 20 B ; Socrates’ mes.sage 
to, Phaedo 60 I). 

Evidence, law respecting the giving 
of, Laws n. 937. 

Evil, like good, originates in the 
soul, Charm. 156 1 C (cp. Soph. 
228); has no love for wisdom, 
Lysis 218; evil and igm)rance 
connected, Protag. 345 B, 353 
folk; Mono 77; involuntary, Pro- 
tag. 345 foil., 352, 355; Tim. 
86; Laws 5. 731 C:; 9. 860; 
Hipp. Min. 372 (cp. Apol. 25 IC; 
Gorg. 468, 509 1 C ; Soj)!!. 228) ; 
desired by no one, Mono 78 ; 
Laws 5. 731 C ; removed by 
wisdom only, Phaedo 107 (cp. 79 
D); worse to do than to suffer, 
Gorg. 469 folk, 475, 489, 508, 509; 


God, not the author of, Re}). 2. 
379, 380 A ; 3. 391 C (c}). 2. 364; 
Laws 2. 672 B) ; the destructive 
element in the soul. Rep. 10. 
609 folk (cp. 4. 444) ; evil for 
evil, Crito 49; evil will always 
exist, Theaet. 176 A; origin of, 
Statesm. 273 (cj).'fim. 42); more 
evil than good in the world, Laws 
1 o. 906 A: evil-doing, the })enalty 
of, to become like the evil, Laws 
5. 728 (cp. Theaet. 176 IC) : evil- 
speaking, Laws 11. 934 IC folk: 

Evils of body and soul, Gorg. 
477; evils of the soul, Soph. 
227 IC, 228 ; evils good to the 
unjust, Laws 2. 661 D : Kvil 
men incapable of friendship, 
Lysis 214 D, 217 H, 218 A; 
Phaedr. 255 A ; (‘annot injure the 
good, A})t)k 30 (', 41 ; are not 
withtHii justice, Kc}). I. 351 folk ; 
more numerous than the good, 
ib. 3. 409 1 ) [but c}). Phaedo 89 
,IC); tlu'ir conqiany dangerous to 
virtue, Laws 2. 656 B ; their gifts 
not received by God, ib. 4. 716 1 C 
(cp. God) ; their })rosperity, ib. 
10. 899, 900. 905 (cp. Gt>rg. 470 
folk ; Rep. 2. 364 ; Laws 2. 661) ; 
liavc a correct judgment about 
good and bad, Laws 12. 950 H; 
are better without wealth, ICryx. 

397 - 

Evil eye, Phaedo 95 H. 

iCvil omen, w<ir<ls of, to be avoided, 
Laws 7. 800 C ; n, 935 B ; 12. 
949 957 B. 

Exactness in the arts, Phil. 56, 
57 - 

Examiners ; sec C'ensors of magis¬ 
trates. 

Exam{)Ie, better titan precept, Laws 
5. 729 : Examples, use of, illus¬ 
trated, Statt?sm, 279 folk 

Excellence, relative to u.se, Rep-10. 
601 I) ; often determined by likes 
and dislikes, Laws 2. 655 D :* - 
Excellences {dptTin) and ends of 
things, Rep, I. 353- 
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Excess in argument, Statesm. 277, 
283, 286, 287. 

Exchange, two kinds of, Soph. 219 
•—art of, ib. 223 ; necessary 
in the formation of the state, Rep. 
2. 369 C. Cp. Retail Trade. 

Executioners, Rep. 4.439 E ; Laws 
9. 872 B, 873 A. 

Exercise, bodily, needed as a 
counterpoise to intellectual exer¬ 
tion, Tim. 88 ; good for children. 
Laws 7. 791. 

Exercises, naked, in Greece, Rep. 
5. 452 ; Theaet. 162 A, 169 B ; 
Laws I. 633 D ; 6. 772 A ; 8. 833 
D. Cp. Dances, Gymnastic. 

Exile, the punishment of involuntary 
homicide, Laws 9. 865, 867, 868 ; 
in certain cases of wounding with 
intent, ib. 877 ,* of him who 
strikes a parent, ib. 881 :—recep¬ 
tion of an exile punished with 
death, ib. 12. 955 C. 

Existence a participation in essence, 
Bhaedo loi (cp. Rep. 9. 5B5); not 
to be predicated of the original 
elements, Theaet. 201 E ; revo¬ 
lutions of, Statesm. 270-272; dif¬ 
ficulties respecting, Phil. 16 :— 
relative and absolute existence, 
Soi)h. 255 ; absolute existence, 
Bhacdr. 247 E; i Alcib. 130 
Existence of the Gods proved, 
Laws 10. 886 foil. 

Expectations (AttIs- roi>v ij.€W6vt<ov) , 
Laws I. 644 C. 

Expediency, in politics, Theaet. 
172 A ; the aim of the legislator, 
ib. 177 {btfi cp. Laws 3. 693) ; 
expediency and justice, i Alcib. 
113-116. 

Expedient, the, and the good, 
Brotag. 333 !E foil. (cp. Theaet. 

177 I>). 

Experience and the arts, Gorg. 448, 
462, 501 ; experience the criterion 
of true and false pleasures. Rep. 
9. 582. 

Experiment, nature cannot be veri¬ 
fied by, Tim, 68 D. 


Expiation of guilt, Rep. 2. 364; 
Laws 8. 831 A; 9. 854 C, 865, 
868, 869, 872 E, 88i E; required 
for the purification of a house, 
Laws 8. 877. Cp. Burification. 
Expiration, Tim. 78, 79. 
Explanation or definition, mean¬ 
ings of, Theaet. 206. 

Exports and imports, laws relating 
to. Laws 8. 847. 

Exposure of children, Rep. 5.460 C, 
461 C. 

Extremes in men, uncommon, 
Bhaedo 90 A. 

Eye of the soul, Rep. 7. 518 D, 527 
533 D, 540 A ;—the soul like 
the eye, ib. 6. 508; 7. 518: — 
Eyes, the, Tim 45; medicine for. 
Charm. 156: Lysis 210 A; in 
relation to sight, Rep. 6. 507; 
Theaet. 156 D. Cp. Sight, Vision. 

E. 

Fact and ideal. Rep. 5. 472, 473; 
the ‘ long and difficult language ’ 
of facts, Statesm. 278. 

Faction, prevention of. Rep. 7. 521 ; 
causes of, Laws 5. 744 ; 6. 757 ; 
12. 945 E ; punishment of, ib. 9. 
856. Cp. Revolution. 

Faculties, how different. Rep. 5. 
477; faculties of the soul, ib. 
6. 511 E ; 7. 533 E (cp. Theaet. 
1S5 D, E). 

Failure of military service, Laws 
12. 943 - 

Faith [or persuasion], one of the 
faculties of the soul, Rep. 6. 511 
D ; 7. 533 E. Cp. Belief, God. 
Faithfulness in civil strife, Laws i. 
630. 

Fallacies, sophistical, Euthyd. 275 
foil., 284 foil., 293 foil., 298 foil.; 
Meno 80 ; Theaet. 165 A. 

False, discussion of the word, Hipp. 
Min. 365 ; false and good, ib. 
367:—false opinion, Euthyd. 286; 
Soph. 240:—false witness. Laws 
II. 937 ; 12. 943 E, 948, 949 * 
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Falsehood, impossible, Euthyd. 
284-286; Crat. 429 ; Soph. 260, 
261 ; alien to the nature of God, 
Rep. 2. 382 (cp. Laws 11.917 A); 
a medicine only to be used by the 
state, Rep, 2. 382 ; 3. 389 A, 414 
C; 5. 459 D (cp. Laws 2. 663 
E); hateful to the philosopher, 
Rep. 6. 486, 490; in opinion, 
Theaet. 167 A, 187 foil.; Soph. 
260 C, 264; Phil. 38 foil. (op. 
Opinion); its nature, Theaet. 
189, 191 E ; Soph. 240; in 
language, Soph. 263; false¬ 
hood and the assertion of not 
being, ib. 240, 241 ; unknown in 
primitive society, Laws 3. 679 C 
(cp. 12. 948 C); voluntary and 
involuntary, ib. 5. 730 C ; inten¬ 
tional, Hipp. Min. 371, 372 C foil. 

Fame, immortality of, Syinj). 208 ; 
the universal desire for, Laws 4. 
721 C. 

Family life in the state, Rep. 5. 
449; Laws 5. 740; family and 
stale. Rep. 5. 463; the family 
ruled by the eldest, Laws 3. 680 
E, 681 B ; cares of family life, 
Euthyd. 306 E ; Rep. 5. 465 C ; 
family pride, (h)rg. 512 ; Theaet. 
174 E (cp. 1 Alcib. 120 Ej; 
family disagreements, Laws n. 
928, 929;- family worship,/A 10. 
887 E : families in the state. 
Rep. 5. 461. 

Fate, Statesm. 272 EFates, Rep. 
10. 617 C ; Laws 7. 799 B ; 12. 
960 B. Sec Atropos, C'lotho, 
Lachesis. 

Fatherland, duty of the citizen to, 
Crito 51 D. 

Fathers and sons, differences 
between. Laws 11. 928, 929. Sec 
l^arents. 

Fear, nature of. Laches 198 A ; 
==expectation of evil, Protag. 358 
D ; Laws i. 644 1 ), 646 E; dis¬ 
tinguished from terror, Protag. 
358 D ; fear and reverence, 
Euthyph. 12; Laws i. 647,649 


C ; 2. 671 C ; 3. 699 C; a sol¬ 
vent of the soul, Rep. 4. 430 
A; fear and shame, ib. 5.465 A ; 
Laws 2. 671 C ; origin of fear, 
Tim. 42 A ; an unwise counsellor, 
ib. 69 D ; the sense of (in the 
Ilcraclitean philosophy), Theaet, 
156 B ; a mingled pain and plea¬ 
sure, Phil. 47 E ; must be over¬ 
come from childhood, Laws 7. 
791 ; a test of manhood, ib. 8. 
831 A ; a cause of murder, ib. 
9. 870 C: ' the * fear-potion^ (i.e. 
wine), ib. i. 647 K foil. 
Fearlessness, to be distinguished 
from courage. Laches 197 B (cp. 
Protag. 349 C foil., 35».359 foU-; 
Meno 88 A; Rep. 4,430 B). 
Feasts, require a ruler, Laws i. 639 
I) foil; 2. 671 I). See Festival. 
Feeling, and the memory of feeling, 
'Pheact. 163, 166 (cp. Perception, 
Sense) : community of feeling 
in the state, Gorg. 481 I) ; Rep. 
5. 464 ; Laws 3. 694 B, D; 5. 
739 C ; destroyed ])y despotism. 
Laws 3. 697 K. 

Feet, not to be ct>vcrc(l. Laws 12. 

942 K (cp. I. 633 C). 

Fence, art of, Laches 178 A, 179 E, 

181 1 > foil.; Euthyd. 272 A, 273 1 ), 
IC; (torg. 456 1 ); Laws 7. 795 B, 
B13 K ; 8. 833 E. Cp. Fighting. 
Fencing masters, never distin¬ 
guished in war. Laches 183 C. 
Festival of the Apaturia (at 
Athens), Tim. 21 A ; of Asclcpius 
(at Kpidaurus), Ion 530 A; 
Bendidea (at the Piraeus), Rep. 
I. 327 A, 354 A ; of Dionysus (at 
Athens), Rep. 5. 475 D ; Laws 
I. 637 B ; of the Dioscuri (at 
Lacedaemon), Laws 7. 796 B ; 
llcrmaea, Lysis 206 D, E, 223; 
Lenaca, Protag. 327 1 ); at Olym¬ 
pia (jiw Olympia); Panathenaea, 
Euthyph. 6 C; Ion 530 B; 
Parm. 127 A festivals in ho¬ 
nour of the dead at Athens, 
Menex. 249 B;-festivals ap- 
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pointed by the Gods as a relief 
for men, Laws 2. 653 D, 665 A; 
— (in the Model City), intended 
to promote friendship, ib. 5. 738 
D ; 6. 771 E ; common to both 
sexes, ib. 6. 771 E ; at marriage, 
775 j regulations respecting 
festivals, 2^7. 809 C, 816; 8.828, 
834 E, 835 B ;—festivals for wo¬ 
men, ib. 8. 828 C;—festivals of 
the Egyptians, ib. 7. 799. 

Festivities, true use of, Laws 2.657 ; 
mixed amusements at, ib. 658. 

Fevers, Tim. 86 A. 

Fibres, Tim. 85 C. 

Fiction in education. Rep. 2. 377 ; 
censorship of, ibid. foil.; 3. 386, 
391 ; 10. 595 foil.; not to repre¬ 
sent sorrow, ib. 3. 387 foil. ; 
representing intemperance to be 
discarded, ib. 390 : — common 
stories about the Gods, not to be 
received, Euthyph. 6, 8 ; Rep. 2. 
378 foil., 388 foil., 408 C ; Laws 
10. 886 C ; 12. 941 (cp. Symp. 
195 C ; Grit. 109 B ; Laws 2. 672 
B) :—stories of the world below, 
objectionable. Rep. 3. 386 foil, 
(cp. Hades, World below). 

Fighting, an art. Soph. 219; sub¬ 
divisions of, ib. 225 :—fighting in 
armour. Laches 178 A, 179 E, 
181 D foil.; Euthyd. 272 A, 273 
D, E; Gorg. 456 D ; Laws 7. 
795 B, 813 E; 8. 833 E. 

Figs, regulations respecting the 
gathering of, Laws 8. 844 E. 

Figure, a common notion, Meno 74; 
= that which follows colour, ib. 
75 ; =the limit of solid, ib. 76 :— 
figures and figure, Phil. 12 E. 

Final causes, Phaedo 97,98 ; argu¬ 
ment from, applied to justice, 
Rep. I. 352. 

Fines, payment of. Laws 9. 855. 

Finite and infinite, Phil. 15,16,23,24 
foil., 31, 32 ; the finite comprises 
what admits of measure, ib. 25. 

Fire, Tim. 31 E, 49, 53 ; form of, ib. 
53, 56; the most penetrating of 


the elements, ib. 58 B, 62 A, 78 
A; the various kinds of, ib. C ; 
why hot, ib. 61 E ; the fire within 
us, and that contained in the 
universe, Phil. 29; obtained by 
friction. Rep. 4. 434 E (cp. Theaet. 
153 A). 

First principles, importance of, 
Phaedo 107 B ; Crat.436. 

Fish, creation of, Tim. 92 fish- 
preserves in the Nile, Statesm. 
264 C :—fishing. Soph. 219 foil. ; 
regulations respecting, Laws 7. 
823. Cp. Angling. 

Flatterers, Phaedr, 240 A; Soph. 
222, 223; flatterers and rhe¬ 
toricians, Gorg. 463, 464. 

Flattery, should be avoided by the 
good man, Gorg. 527 C; of the 
multitude by their leaders, in 
ill-ordered states. Rep. 4. 426 ; 
9. 590 B; power of, over the 
soul. Laws I. 633 D ; ii. 923 
A ; pernicious effect of, on the 
young, ib. 5. 729 A;—the art 
of flattery, Gorg. 463 foil., 501, 
502 (cp. Soph. 222 E). 

Flesh, Tim. 61 D, 73, 74; not 
eaten or offered in sacrifice in 
primitive times, Laws 6. 782 C 
(cp. Rep. 2. 372; Statesm. 272 A). 

Flute, the, employed in preludes to 
Athene, Crat. 417 E ; in mystic 
rites, Crito 52 D ; to be rejected, 
Rep- 3- 399 i used for music 
without words. Laws 2. 669 E ; 
Alcibiades would not learn, i 
Alcib. 106 E:—flute girls, Protag. 
347 C ; Symp. 176 E, 212 E :— 
flute music, Phil. 56 A :—flute 
players and flute makers. Rep. 3, 
399 D ; 10.601 D:—flute playing, 
Protag. 327 B ; Meno 90 E; 
Laws 3. 700 E ; an art which 
seeks pleasure only, Gorg. 501 E. 

Flux of being, Crat. 401 D, 402 A, 
B, 411, 437 > 440 ; Symp. 207 D; 
Theaet. 152 E, 156 A, 160 D, 
177 G, 179 D, 181 D, 182, 183 C ; 
Phil. 43 A. Cp. Heracleitus. 
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Folly, an inanition (^Kevcocns) of the 
soul, Rep. 8. 585 A; =anarchy 
in the soul. Laws 3. 689 B ; the 
worst of diseases, zd. 691 D ; 
names for folly, 2 Alcib. 140, 142 
E, 150 C. 

Food, the condition of life and 
existence, Rep. 2. 369 C ;—arts 
concerned with the provision of, 
Statesm. 288 E ;—distribution of 
food (in the Model City), Laws 8. 
847 E. 

Foreign origin of words, Crat. 409 
D, 416 A, 421 D :—foreigners, 
reception of. Laws 12. 949 E, 
952 E (cp. Strangers). 

Forgetfulness, Phil. 33 E ; a mark 
of an unphilosophical nature, 
Rep. 6. 486 D, 490 E :—the plain 
of Forgetfulness, zd. 10. 621 A. 

Form and matter, Crat. 389, 390 ; — 
beauty of form, Phil. 51. 

Fortune and wisdom identical, Eu- 
thyd. 279; good fortune without 
justice an evil. Laws 2. 661 B. 

Fountains, ancient, in Attica, Crit. 
Ill D; in Atlantis, 113 E, 117 
A:—to be ornamented. Laws 6. 
761 ; in the Agora, ib. 764 A. 

Fowling, Soph- 220 B ; regulations 
respecting, Laws 7. 823. 

Fox, emblem of subtlety. Rep. 2. 
365 C. 

Fractions, Rep. 7. 525 E. 

Frankincense, not to be imported. 
Laws 8. 847 C. 

Freedmen, regulations respecting. 
Laws II. 915. 

Freedom, the characteristic of de¬ 
mocracy, Rep. 8. 557 B, 561-563 
(cp. Laws 12. 962 E ; Menex. 
238 E) ; among the ancient Per¬ 
sians, Laws 3. 694 B ,• neces¬ 
sary in the state, ibid.^ 697 D ; 
entire freedom not so good as 
a limited government, ih. 698 
B; easily passes into anarchy, 
ib, 701 . B :—freedom of action 
acquired by knowledge. Lysis 
209 :—freedom of bequest, not 


allowed (in the Model City), 
Laws 11.922:—freedom of speech 
at Athens, Protag. 319 A ; Gorg. 
461 E ; in ancient Persia, Laws 

3. 694 A :—freedom of the will, 
ib. 10. 904 C (cp. Rep. 10.617 E). 

Friction, used to obtain fire, Rep. 

4. 434 E ; Theaet. 153 A. 

Friend, the, must be, as well as 

seem, good. Rep. i. 334, 335; 
friends have all things in com¬ 
mon, Lysis 207 C ; Phaedr. 279 
B ; Rep. 5. 449 C ; Laws 5. 739 
C:—the friends of the tyrant. 
Rep. 8. 567 E ; 9. 576 (cp. Gorg. 
510). 

Friendship, Lysis 212 foil.; Phaedr. 
232, 255, 256 {see Love) ; impos¬ 
sible between the evil. Lysis 214 
D, 217 B, 218 A; Phaedr. 255 A; 
like and unlike in. Lysis 214, 215 ; 
Laws 8. 837 ; illustrated by the 
analogy of medicine. Lysis 217 ; 
fostered by equality, Phaedr. 
240 B ; helps to bind together 
the universe, Gorg. 508 A ; arises 
out of similarity of character, ib. 
510 B ; implies justice, Rep. i. 
351 foil.; in the state, ib. 5. 462, 
463; Laws 3. 694 A; 5. 738 D, 
743 C ; 6.759 B, 771 E ; i Alcib. 
126; destroyed by despotism, 
Laws 3. 697 D ; injured by the 
feeling of satiety, ib, 6. 776 A ; 
a species of hunting, ib. 7. 823 B 
(cp. Soph. 222 E); friendship 
and love. Laws 8. 837 ; friendship 
and agreement, i Alcib. 127. 
Frost, Tim. 59 E. 

Fruits, laws concerning. Laws 8. 
844, 845. 

Fulling, Statesm. 281 B, 282 A. 
Funeral of the guardians, Rep. 3. 
413 E; 5.465 E, 468 E; 7. 540 
B ; funeral of a censor of the 
magistrates. Laws 12. 947:— 
Funerals, expenditure on, to be 
moderate, ib. 4. 719 ; 12. 959 :— 
washing of the corpse, Phaedo 
I15 A:—corpses placed on the 
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pyre on the twelfth day, Rep. 10. 
614 B :—lamentations, Laws 12. 
959 E (cp. ib. 7. 800 E ; Menex. 
248):—funeral orations, Menex. 
235. Cp. Burial. 

Future life, Crat. 398, 403 ; Phaedo 
63, 67; Rep. 3. 387; 10. 614 
foil.; punishment of the wicked 
in, Phaedr. 249 A ; Phaedo 108 B, 
114; Gorg. 523 B, 525 ; Rep. 2. 
363; 10. 614 foil.; Theaet. 177 
A ; Laws 9. 870 E, 881 B ; 10. 
904 C ; 12. 959; the good happy 
in, Apol. 41; Phaedo 63,107,114 ; 
Gorg. 526 C, 527 D; union of 
friends in, Phaedo 68 A (cp. Apol. 
41) ; mystic view of, Phaedo 69 ; 
the dead not pleased by the la¬ 
mentations of the living, Menex. 
248. Cp. Hades, World below. 

G. 

Gadeirus = Eumelus, Crit. 114 B. 

Gades, country of, Crit. 114 B. 

Gadfly, Socrates compared to a, 
Apol. 30 E. 

Games of children, a means of 
education, Rep. 4. 425 A ; Laws 
1. 643 B (cp. Rep. 7. 336 E) ; 
influence of, upon manners and 
morals. Laws 7. 797 B :—ball 
(cr<jia'Lpa), Euthyd. 277 B ; Phaedo 
no B; Theaet. 146 A:—city 
(TrdXtf), Rep. 4. 422 E :—dancing 
on a leathern bottle (da-KcoXLd^cLv), 
Symp. 190 D :—dice {dcrTpdynXoL), 
Lysis 206 E; i Alcib. no B ; 
(^cu^ot), Rep. 2. 374 C ; 10. 604 
C ; Laws 12. 968 E; invented 
by Theuth, Phaedr. 274 D :— 
draughts (Trerreta), Charm. 174 B ; 
Gorg. 450 D ; Rep. i. 333 A ; 2. 
374 C ; 6. 487B; Statesm.292 E; 
Laws 5.739 A; 7. 820C; i Alcib. 
no E ; Eryx. 395 A; invented 
by Theuth, Phaedr. 274 D :— 
prisoner’s base {?) {did ypapprjs 
TTaif^tz/),Theaet. i8i A:—puppets. 
Laws 1.644 E (cp. Rep. 7. 514):— 
games to be instituted for both 


sexes (in the Model City), Laws 6. 
771 E; 7. 813 foil.; 8. 828 foil, 
(cp. Dancing, Festival, Gymnas¬ 
tic) :—[the Olympic, &c.], glory 
gained by success in. Rep. 5. 
465 D, 466 A ; 10. 618 A ; the 
training for, laborious. Laws 7. 
807 C (cp. zb. 8. 840 A); the first 
place at, a reward of honour, ib. 
9. 881 B ; 12. 946 E. 

Ganymede, Phaedr. 255 C ; story 
of Ganymede invented by the 
Cretans, Laws i. 636 C. 

Garments (marriage), price of, 
given as a dowry, Laws 6. 774 
D. 

Geese, nurseries of, in Thessaly, 
Statesm. 264 C. 

Gems, in the upper earth, Phaedo 
no E:—gem-engraving, Hipp. 
Min. 368 C ; i Alcib. 128 C, E. 

Genealogies, Hellenic, Tim. 22, 
23 - 

Genera and species, Euthyph. 12 ; 
difficulty in fixing, Soph. 267 (cp. 
Phil. 18 E); not rightly dis¬ 
tinguished by the ancients, Soph. 
267 D. 

General ideas. Soph. 254; unity 
and existence of, Phil. 15. See 
Idea. 

General, the, why superior to the 
soothsayer. Laches 198 E ; the 
general and the rhapsode. Ion 
541 ; the general ought to know 
arithmetic and geometry, Rep. 
7. 522 E, 525 B, 526 D, 527 B 
(cp..Laws 7. 818 C) ; must him¬ 
self be brave, Laws i. 639 B, 
640 A; 2. 671 E :—the general’s 
art, a branch of hunting, Euthyd. 
290 (cp. Soph. 219); a matter of 
science, Statesm. 304 E ; minis¬ 
terial, not political, ib. 305 A; 
empirical, Phil. 56 A :—generals 
and tacticians, ‘ craftsmen of war,’ 
Laws II. 921 E :—names for 
generals, Crat. 394 B :—election 
of generals (in the Model City), 
Laws 6. 755. 
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Generalization (in style), Phaedr. 
265 E, 273 E. 

Generation (y€z/ 6 crij), Phaedo 71 j 
Tim. 50, 52; cause of, Phaedo 
90 (cp. ih. loi ; Phil. 27); the 
‘ nurse of generation,’ Tim. 49- 
52 generation and corruption, 
Phaedo 96 :—generation and es¬ 
sence, Soph. 248, 249; Phil. 54 : 
—generation and motion, Tim. 38 
A; Laws 10. 893, 894 ; 12. 966 
E:—generation and pleasure, PhiL 
53, 55 foil.:—the generation of 
animals, Tim. 90, 91. 

Genesis, of animals, Protag. 321 ; 
of man, Symp. 189 E foil.; 
Statesm. 271 foil. 

Gentleness of the just, Gorg. 516 
C ; characteristic of the philo¬ 
sopher, Rep. 2. 375, 376 ; 3. 410 ; 
6. 486 C ; ought to be found in 
every man. Laws 5. 731 B. 

Geographers, mistaken in their 
notions about the earth, Phaedo 
108 C. 

Geometry, invented by Theuth, 
Phaedr. 274 C ; must be learnt 
by the rulers in the best state. 
Rep. 7. 526 foil. (cp. Laws 7. 817 
Ej ; erroneously supposed to 
serve for practical purposes only, 
Rep. 7. 527 :—geometry of plane 
surfaces. Laws 7. 819, 820; of 
solids, Meno 82; Rep. 7. 528; 
Theaet. 147 D foil.:—geometry in 
the division of species, Statesm. 
266:—geometricaldiagrams,Crat. 
436 D : — geometrical figures, 
beauty of, Phil. 51 C :—geometri¬ 
cal hypotheses, Meno 87 B:—geo¬ 
metrical necessity. Rep. 5. 458 
D :—geometrical notions appre¬ 
hended by a faculty of the soul, 
ib. 6. 511 C (cp. Theaet. 185 D, 
E):—geometrical ratios, Statesm. 
257. 

Gerousia, the, at Lacedaemon, Laws 
3. 691 E. 

Geryon, Euthyd. 299 C; Gorg. 
484 B ; Laws 7. 795 C. 


Gestation and nursing, La\ 
789. 

Ghosts, Phaedo 81 D; La^ 
738 C ; 10. 910 A (cp. Tim. J 

Giants, battles of the. Rep. : 
B ; Soph. 246 A (cp. Euthy 
B, C ; Symp. 190 B). 

Gifts given to victors, Rep. 3. 4 
5. 460 B, 468 :—gifts of n; 
Phaedr. 269 E ; Rep. 2. 3^ 
- S- 455 ; 7 - 535 A; may be 
verted. Rep. 6. 491 E, 495 . 
5i9(cp. Laws 5. 747; 7.81 
10. 908 C). 

Girls, education of. Laws 7. 7 
804 E, 813 ; contests of, 
S33 C, 834 D. Cp. Womer 

Givers of names, Crat. 389, 3' 
404 A, 408 A, 414 B, 427 r 
E, 431 E, 436, 437 E ; La 
816 B. Cp. Names. 

Glass, Tim. 61 C. 

Glaucon, son of Ariston, Rep. 
A ; takes up the discourse, i 
A; 3 . 357 , 372 C ; 3. 398 ! 
427 D; 5. 450 A; 6. 506 ! 
576 B; anxious to conti 
money for Socrates, ib. i. 3^ 
the boldest of men, ib. 2. 3 
his genius, ib. 368 A; t 
guished at the battle of M< 
ibid. ; a musician, ib. 3, 39 
7. 531 A; desirous that So( 
should discuss the subje 
women and children, ib. 
A ; breeds dogs and bird 
459 A ; a lover, ib. 474 D ( 
402 E ; 5. 458 E) ; not a 
lectician, ib. 7. 533 ; his cc 
tiousness ib. 8. 548 E; nc 
quainted with the doctri 
the immortality of the so 
10. 608 : — mentioned, 

126 A. 

Glaucon, father of Charr 
Charm. 154 B, 158 B; P 
315 A ; Symp. 222 B. 

Glaucon, a famous rhapsode 
530 D. 

Glaucon, the Sy?nposium nai 
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to, by Apollodorus, Symp. 172 

B. 

Glaucus, the sea-god, Rep. 10. 611 
C ;—‘ the art of Glaucus,’ [ ? the 
Chian artist], Phaedo 108 D. 
Gluttony, Phaedr. 238 A ; Rep. 9. 

586 A ; Tim. 72 E. 

Goats, keeping of. Laws I. 639 
A:—‘the goat of tragedy,’ Crat. 
408 C. 

God, the Great Artist, Rep. 10. 

596 (cp. Laws TO. 902 E); the 
Maker of all things, Rep. 10. 

597 C; the best of cause's, Tim. 29 
A; the Creator, ib. 30 foil. ; 
Soph. 265; Statesm. 269,270 fcp. 
Laws 10. 886 foil.); assisted in 
His work by subordinate deities, 
Tim. 41 A ; the Shepherd, Crit. 
109; Statesm. 271, 275 ;—alone 
is wise, Phaedr. 278 D (cp. Tim. 
51 E); not the author of evil. 
Rep. 2.379, 380 A; 3. 391 C (cp. 
2. 364; Laws 2. 672 B); never 
changes, Rep. 2. 380; will not 
lie, ib, 382 ; alone able to combine 
the many into one or dissolve 
the one into many, Tim. 68 D ; 
alone has absolute knowledge. 
Farm. 134 D; is perfect right¬ 
eousness, Theaet. 176 C ; aided 
by chance and art in the govern¬ 
ment of the world. Laws 4. 709 
(cp. 10. 889); moves in a straight 
line towards His end, ib, 4.716 A ; 
the measure of all things, tb.Vi ; 
will not receive the gifts of the 
wicked, ib. E; watches over the 
stranger and the suppliant, ib. 
5. 729 E ; cannot fight against 
necessity, ib. 741 A; 7. 818 A 
(cp. Protag. 345 D); approves of 
the middle state, Laws 7. 792 D ; 
the nature of, a fit subject of en¬ 
quiry, ib. 821 (cp. 12. 966); has 
no cowardice, ib. 10. 901 E ; 
exercises thought for all, ib. 902 
B ;—takes away the mind of the 
poet, Ion 534 (cp. Laws 3. 682 A ; 
4. 719 B ; 2 Alcib. 147 C). 
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Gods, the, Socrates’ belief in, Apol. 
26 ; human ignorance of, Crat. 
400 E, 425 C (cp. Rep. 2. 365 E ; 
Crit. 107 ; Farm. 134 E); dis¬ 
belief in, Rep. 2. 365 ; Laws 10. 
885 foil., 887, 909; 12. 948 ; exist¬ 
ence of, proved, Laws 10. 886- 
900; 12. 966; said to exist by con¬ 
vention, ib. 10. 889 E ; supposed 
to take no heed of human affairs, 
ib. 885 C, 888 E foil.; 12. 948 
(cp. Rep. 2. 365 E; Farm. 134 
E); not careless or ignorant, 
Laws TO. 900 ; eternal, but the 
soul and -.body indestructible, 
ib. 904 A; not to be appeased 
by gifts, ib. 905, 908 E (cp. 
Rep. 2. 364 ; Laws 4. 716 E; 10. 
885 C, 888 D ; 12. 948 C, D ; 2 
Alcib, 149 E) ; hate falsehood, 
Laws II. 917 A; belief in, not 
universal, ib. I2. 948 :—common 
stories about the gods, not to be 
received, Euthyph. 6, 8 ; Rep. 2. 
378 foil.; 3. 388 foil., 408 C ; 
Laws 10. 886 C ; 12. 941 (cp. 
Symp. 195 C ; Crit. 109 B ; Laws 
2.672 B ; and see Menex. 237 C); 
the Gods ought not to be repre¬ 
sented grieving or laughing. Rep. 
3. 388; have neither joy nor sor¬ 
row, Phil. 33 B, C :—sun and 
moon are gods, Apol. 26 ; Laws 
7. 821 (cp. 10. 886); the gods 
of Hades, Phaedo 63 C; Laws 
12. 958 C; gods of the na¬ 
tural world, Crat. 408 E ; gods 
who ‘wander about at night in 
the disguise of strangers,’ Rep. 2. 
381 D ; the earth the first and 
oldest of gods in heaven, Tim. 
40 C; genealogy of the gods, 
ib. E (cp. Crat. 402); the gods 
divided into the Olympian gods, 
gods of the state, gods of the 
world below, ancestral and pri¬ 
vate gods. Laws 4. 417 A; 
gods of generation, ib. 5. 729 
C; 9. 879 D; the twelve, in 
the Model City, ib. 5. 745 ; 6, 
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771; 8. 828 B, 848 D; the gods 
who preside over contests,(dywi/tot 
ib, 6 , 783 A; the gods to 
whom the several days and 
nights are dedicated, ib. 7. 807 
A; heavenly and infernal gods, 
ib, 8. 828 D ; the gods who avert 
evils, [cLTroTpOTTaioi deoi), ib, 9. 
854 B ; the gods who are con¬ 
cerned with the prevention of 
murder, ib, 871 C ; the gods of the 
Agora, ib, ii. 917 D :—proces¬ 
sion of the gods, Phaedr. 246 E 
foil.:—names of the gods, Crat. 
397, 400 foil.:—war of the gods 
and giants, Rep. 2.378 B ; Soph. 
246 A (cp. Euthyph. 6 B, C; 
Symp. 190 B):—strife of the gods 
respecting Attica, Menex. 237 C 
(cp, Crit. 109 B) :—sacrifices to 
the gods below at places where 
three ways meet, Phaedo 108 A; 
laws about the gods. Laws 4. 
716, 717 ; arrangements for their 
worship in a new state, ib, 738 ; 
ancient local deities, to be hon¬ 
oured, ib, B ; 8. 848 C ; gods and 
temples not easily established, ib, 
II. 909 C ; invocation of gods at 
sales, 2/5. 916 E, 917 B ; law re¬ 
specting offerings to, ib. 12. 955 
E :—the gods love a joke, Crat. 
406 C ; have each their appointed 
work, Phaedr. 247 A; influence 
of, on love, ib, 252, 253; the givers 
of good, Euthyph. 14, 15 (cp. 2 
Alcib- 148 C); our guardians and 
masters, Phaedo 62 (cp. Laws 5. 
727 A; I Alcib. 124); are thought 
to favour the unjust. Rep. 2. 362 
B, 364 (cp. Laws 10. 899 E); 
share in immortality by the will 
of the Creator, Tim. 41 A ; visit 
the good and evil among men. 
Soph. 216 A ; their gifts to men, 
Statesm. 274 (cp. Protag. 320 D); 
excuse the perjuries of lovers, Phil. 
65 C (cp. Symp. 183 S; unlike men, 
have absolute knowledge. Laws i. 
641 E; have appointed festivals 


as a relief to men, ib, 2. 65- 
665 A ; cease to be reverei 
when anarchy prevails, ib. 3. 
C \ a man’s most precious 
session, ib. 5. 726, 727; sc 
times oppose men, ib. 732 ; < 
in all things, ib. 10. 899; are 
kindred, ib. 900 A (cp. Prc 
322 Aj; have care of orph 
Laws II. 927 B; the aged 
their likeness, ib, 930 E i 
listen to the imprecations of 
rents, ib. 931 B (cp. 2 Alcib. 

God. \Tbe dialogues of Plato ^ 
us the ancient religious syste 

• Hellas in a state of disinte 
tion and tra 7 isition. Old 2 
we 7 'e fassmg away:—Hornet 
ceased to be a sufficient guic 
7 nen who had sat at the feet c 
Sophists: the traditional 
ceftions of right and wrong 
7 nade tofics of debate in 
schools. Ainid this chao 
of inion Plato strove to sefi 
the truer and more fer 7 nc 
elements of religion and to 
a new sanction to them, 
ancient inythology was intole 
to him; the stories of the 
^ were lies, and, what is j 
bad lies.' How could the gi 
ians be the ‘ virtuous rulers 
virtuous state' if they were tc 
in the hnfressible days of 
childhood that the gods we 7 
authors of evil, or would c 
the gifts of the wicked, or 
favour to the unjust? U 
they 71 ot be teofifted to 7 nal 
cri 77 ies which the foets m 
to the gods an excuse for 
0 W 71 transgressions ? Accord 
Plato lays down m the s^ 
book of the Refublic two a 
of religion: ‘ God is f erfeci 
unchangeable^ a 7 id ‘ God is 
and the author of truth.' 
opmions must be held and 
uf 07 i by all the citizens t 
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perfect state ; and they also serve 
ct test by which to try poetry 
and the poets (see s. v. Poetry). 
diomer and the tragedians rep 7 "e- 
^ent the gods as changing their 
Ior 7 ns and deceiving 7}ien by 
lying dreams; a7id the7'eJo?'e 
they 7 nust be expelled fro 7 n the 
state ,— A smiilar spirit charac- 
terizes the Laws; but some 
di^erences may be noted. A 
more austere te^nper is shown in 
the later treatise; the question of 
the existence of the gods is de¬ 
bated with the greatest earnest¬ 
ness^ and the unbeliever who 
remains impenetrable to argu¬ 
ment is threatened with bonds 
and death. The Laws is also 
more pessimistic in tone than 
the Republic; the thought of the 
insignificance of man and the 
shortness of human life is con¬ 
stantly present to Platds 7nind 
and forrns a background to the 
whole work. Human affairs are 
not worth much consideration : 
vue are but the puppets of the 
gods, playing our parts for a 
brief while in the tragTco 7 nedy 
of life .— The conceptio7i of God 
as the Demiurgus or Creator of 
the universe, which isproiyiinent 
in the Ti77iaeits, the Siates7nan, 
and to a lesser degree in the 
Sophist (265 ioVil),hardly appears 
in the Republic or Laws (cp. Rep. 
lOi 596 foil.; Laws lo. 886 foil.). 
ICheTimaeus is remarkablefor the 
7 nanner in which Plato atte7npts 
to solve the proble 7 n of the ex¬ 
istence of evil. The Maker first 
createstheuniverse,and then dele¬ 
gates the creation of 77 ian and the 
a7iimals to an inferior order of 
gods, of whom He is ^ the Father 
and Artificer I They receivef7-om 
Him the divine and i 7 ?wiortal 
element, i.e. the soul, and co 77 ibine 
it in due proportio 7 i with the 


77 taterial and perishable. 
77 ian, ‘ the most religioti 
anmials^ coijies into beino 
evil is bor 7 i witlmi hi7}i by r 
of his co 77 iposite natu7"e. 
with the aid of education h 
struggle against his pa!, 
and desires’", and pass th? 
the pilgrimage of life unha7 
If he yields to te77iptatio7 
hhnself and not his Create 
responsible for his evil state 
Rep. 10. 617 1 L).—In the Si 
7 na7i the riddle of the uni 
receives a so 7 }iewhat dip 
solution. There was a 
'Whe7t the Creator Hwiself 
sided over the revohctions c 
world. This was the so-c 
^ age of Cronos" during v 
7 }ten lived the life of 7iatm 
peace and innocence. Rut i 
fulness of ti77te He withdreu 
hand fr 07 n the hebn, ana 
world turned back in its c. 
with a mighty shock 
caused the destruction op 
living creatures. A new 
then succeeded, and at first t> 
we7tt fairly well. But grad 
the evil which was inhere7 
7 }iatter reasserted itself, a7i. 
world was ready to fall 
chaos again. The Creator 
77 iore took the hehjt and re! 
order to creation. At the 
tbne He 7nade the world bnir 
and self-creating : me 7 i ana 
mals no longer gr'ew out t 
earth, but reproduced their sp. 
each of ter their kind. In the b 
nmg the hu 7 nan race was poo 
helpless, bict gradtcally by th 
of the gods they acqidred th 
of life and learnt to for 77 i. 
C 07 ii 7 nuniti€S (cp. Laws 3.677 
In this 77ianner Plato sets _ 
under a mythical disguise 
the origin of evil and the g 7 
of civilisation a 7 nong })ien?^ 
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Goddess of ways, Laws ii. 914 B. 

Gold (and silver), not allowed to the 
guardians, Rep. 3. 416 E ; 4. 419, 
422 D ; 5. 464 C; Tim. 18 B ; 
mingled by the God in those who 
are to rule. Rep. 3.415 A (cp. 8.546 
E); nature of, Tim. 59 ; not used 
in ancient Attica, Crit. 112 C ; un¬ 
known to primitive society. Laws 

3. 679 B ; not to he possessed in 
the Model City, ib. 5. 742 A, 743 
D, 746 A; not to be offered to 
the gods, ib. 12. 955 E :—refining 
of gold, Statesm. 303 D. 

Golden age, Statesm.271,272; Laws 

4. 713 (cp. Cronos) the golden 
race, Crat. 398 A. 

Good, the saving element, Rep. 10. 
609 :—the good = the beautiful, 
Lysis 216 ; Symp. 201 B, 204 E 
foil. ; Rep. 5. 452 (cp. Euthyd. 
301 A ; Crat. 439 ; Phaedo 100); 
how far identical with the expe¬ 
dient, Pro tag. 333 E foil. (cp. 
Theaet. 177 D) ; hard to know, 
Crat. 384 B ; confers happiness 
on the possessor, Symp. 204 E ; 
the object of desire in love, ib. 
206 ; the end of action, Gorg. 
468, 499 ; the cause of the good, 
ib. 497 E ; Phil. 22 ; the good 
and pleasure, Gorg. 497 ; Rep. 
6. 505, 509 A; Phil, ii, 22 E, 60 
A (cp. Protag. 358); the good 
superior to essence, Rep. 6. 509 ; 
the brightest and best of being, 
ib. 7. 518 E; neither wisdom 
nor pleasure, Phil. 20 B foil., 60 
(cp. Rep. 6. 505 B); universally 
desired, Phil. 20 D ; sufficient, 
ib. 20, 60; needs no addition, 
ib. 21; in the mixed life, ib, 61, 
65 ; mixture of, ib. 62 foil., 64; 
measure an ingredient in, ib. 64 ; 
the cause of, is in mind only, ib. 
65 foil.absolute good. Rep. 6. 
507 B ; 7. 540 Athe idea of 
good, ib. 6 . 505, 508; 7. 517, 
534 ; is the highest knowledge, 
ib. 6. 505 ; 7. 526 E ; nature of. 


ib. 6. 505, 506 :—the ^ child of 
the good,’ ib. 506 E :—good in 
relation to pleasure. Protag. 354, 
356 ; Phil. II, 20 foil., 55, 60, 
63 foil.; Laws 2. 662, 663, 667; 

‘ corru^ptio optimi pesswia^ Eu¬ 
thyd. 281 ; good and honour¬ 
able, Gorg.' 474; Laws 12. 966 
A; I Alcib. 116; good and' 
order, Gorg. 504; meaning of 
‘ good ’ as applied to law, Theaet. 
177 L ; good and false, Hipp. 
Min. 367 :—good and evil alike 
originate in the soul. Charm. 156 
E; explained by the hypothesis 
of a twofold nature of the soul, 
Laws 10. 896 E (2/. s. V. Soul):— 
good fortune = wisdom, Euthyd. 
279 :—good things least liable to 
change, Rep. 2. 381; doing good 
things a work of human agency, 
Eryx. 398 : — Goods classified, 
Protag. 334; Gorg. 451 E ; Rep. 
2 - 357 ? 367 D ; Phil. 66 ; Laws i. 
631 ; 2. 661 A; 3. 697 (cp. Laws 
9. 870 A) ; enumerated, Euthyd. 
279 ; Meno 78; remedial goods. 
Protag. 354 A; goods an object of 
desire to all, Euthyd. 279; use of, 
depends on knowledge, ib. 287 ; 
Meno 88 ; goods of the soul, 
Meno 88 ; the goods of life often 
a temptation, Rep. 6. 491 E, 
495 A (cp. Laws 5. 729 A); goods 
not to be over-estimated, Crit. 
120; wrongly judged by the 
many. Laws 2. 661 A; 5. 742 
E ; an evil to the evil, ib. 2. 
661 (cp. Eryx. 396 E foil.). 

Good man, the, no evil can happen 
to, Apol. 30 D, 41 (cp. Rep. 3. 
387 C); like the good artist, 
has a view to the best, Gorg. 
503 E ; will disdain to imitate 
ignoble actions, Rep. 3. 396:— 
Good men are like and friends 
to one another, Lysis 214 C (cp. 
Phaedr. 255 A) ; self-sufficient, 
Lysis 215 A; Rep. 3. 387 (cp. 
Menex. 247 E) ; not good by 
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. nature, Meno 89; hated by the 
world, Apol. 28 A ; enjoy happi¬ 
ness in the life to come, ib. 
41; Phaedo 63, 107, 114; Gorg. 
526 C, 527 D ; why they take 
office, Rep. i. 347; =the wise, ib. 
350 ; I Alcib. 124, 125 ; unfortu¬ 
nate (Adeimantus), Rep. 2. 364 ; 
will not give way to sorrow, ib. 3. 
387; 10. 603 E (cp. Laws 5. 
732 B ; 7.792 B, 800 D ; Menex. 
247 D) ; appear simple from 
their inexperience of evil. Rep. 3. 
409 A; hate the tyrant, ib. 8- 
568 A; able to rule themselves. 
Laws I. 626, 627, 644 B ; the 
friends of God, and like Him, 
ib. 4. 716 D (cp. Symp. 212 A; 
Rep. 2. 383 C; 10.613 A; Theaet. 
176 B; Phil. 39 E); ought to 
impart their virtue, Laws 5. 730 
E; ought to be both gentle 
and passionate, ib. 731 D (cp. 
Rep. 3. 410) ; will prefer exile to 
an unjust form of government, 
Laws 6. 770 E ; are the enemies 
of the evil, ib. 10. 908 B ; are 
found even in ill-ordered states, 
ib. 12. 951 B (cp. Phaedo 78 A); 
best able to tell a falsehood, 
Hipp. Min. 367 foil.:—sons of 
good men not good, Laches 179, 
180; Protag. 320, 324,325 ; Meno 
93 (cp. Laws 3. 694 D ; i Alcib. 
118 E). 

Goods, community of, Rep. 3. 416 ; 
5. 464 ; 8. 543 A ; Laws 5. 739 ; 
7. 807 B ; in ancient Attica, Grit, 
no D; in the days of Cronos, 
Statesm. 272 A. Cp. Community. 

Gorgias, a great master of rhetoric, 
Phaedr. 261 C j Symp. 198 C ; 
well aware that probability is 
superior to truth, Phaedr. 267 A; 
his influence at Larisa, Meno 70; 
his style of answer, ibid. (cp. 76 
C); his influence on Meno, ib. 71 
E ; his definition of virtue, ib. 73 
D; does not profess to teach 
virtue, ib. 95 C; has failed to 


educate Meno, ib. 96 E ; goes 
the round of the cities, Apol. 19 
E ; the guest of Callicles, Gorg. 
447 B ; converses with Socrates, 
ib. 449 A-461 A ; accustomed to 
go with his brother Herodicus to 
persuade' patients to take medi¬ 
cine, ib. 456 B ; his deference to 
opinion, ib. 482 D, 487 A, 494 
D ; used to maintain that the art 
of persuasion was superior to 
every other art, Phil. 58 B foil. 
Cp. Rhetoric. 

Gorgons, Phaedr. 229 E. 

Gortys, in Crete, colonized from 
Gortys in Peloponnesus, Laws 4. 
708 A. 

Gout, 2 Alcib. 139 E, 140 A. 

Government, the art of, slowly grew 
up among mankind, Protag. 322 
B ; a science, Statesm. 292, 293 ; 
good government possible with¬ 
out laws, ib. 294; science of 
government attained by few, ib. 
292, 300; government without 
knowledge, a source of misery, 
ib. 301 E ; origin of government, 
Laws 3. 676 foil. 

Government, forms of, should they 
be administered in the interest of 
the rulers ? Rep. i. 338 L>, 343,346 
(cp. Statesm. 295 E); have under¬ 
gone many changes in the course 
of ages. Laws 3. 676 B (cp. 6. 782 
A); no form can be destroyed 
except by the fault of the rulers, 
ib. 3.683 Cthe patriarchal form 
the oldest of all, ib. 680 ; gi*adual 
development of the earlier forms, 
ib. 680, 681 ; — the two mother 
forms, democracy and monarchy, 
ib. 693 C ;—the five [or four] im¬ 
perfect forms. Rep. 4. 445 B ; 8. 
544; Statesm. 291 foil., 301 foil, 
(cp. Laws 4.712 B, C); arise from 
unwillingness to accept the rule 
of the one best man, Statesm. 301 
D ; their order in capacity for im¬ 
provement, Laws 4. 711;—suc¬ 
cession of changes in states. Rep. 
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8 . 545 foil.;—present forms of 
government in an evil condition, 
ib, 6. 492 E, 496 ; none of them 
adapted to philosophy, ib. 497; 
are ‘ states of discord,’ Laws 8. 
832 C ; all depend upon a prin¬ 
ciple of justice, ib. 12. 945 D (cp. 
Rep. I. 338 E); based on the 
supremacy of certain classes. 
Laws 12. 962 E (cp. 4. 714) :— 
peculiar barbarian forms, Rep. 8. 
544 D ;—the Persian Government 
in the days of Cyrus, Laws 3. 694 
foil. the ancient Athenian con¬ 
stitution, ib. 698 foil. (cp. Menex. 
238 C); — the elements of all 
forms combined in the Lacedae¬ 
monian and Cretan governments, 
Laws 4. 712:—the first, second, 
and third forms of the ideal state, 

5 - 739; 7 * 807 B. Cp. Con¬ 
stitution, Model City, State. 

Government, forms of. [ The three 
dialogues of Plato which more 
especially deal with political 
science.^—the Republic^ the States¬ 
man^ and the Laws^—all co 7 itain 
discussions of the different forms 
of govermne 7 it and the ma 7 tner 
in which they should be classified; 
and in each of them so 7 newhat 
different conclusions are reached. 
— In the Republic the series co 7 n- 
mences with the perfect state 
which may be either monarchy 
or aristocracy.^ accordingly as 
^the one best man^ bea 7 's ride^or 
many who are all ^perfect in 
virtue" [cp. Arist. Pol. iv. 2, § i]. 
The further succession is then 
somewhat fancifully connected 
with the divisions of the soul. 
The rule of reaso 7 i [i. e. the per¬ 
fect statel passes hito tmiocracy.^ 
in which the ‘ spirited element ’ 
is predo 77 iinant; timocracy in¬ 
to three governments m turn^ 
which represent the ^appetitive' 
principle^—first.^ oligarchy.^ m 
which the desire of wealth is 


supre 7 ne; secondly, de 77 iocracy, 
characteTnzed by an unbounded 
lustforfreedo 77 tj thirdly, tyranny, 
in which all evil desires grow 
unchecked, and the tyra 7 tt be- 
C 07 }ies ^ the waking reality of 
what he 07 ice was i 7 i his drea 77 is 
only I Each of these inferior 

for 77 is is illustrated in the mdi- 
vidual who corresponds to the 
state and is ‘ set over against it." 
—In the States 77 ian, after the 
govern 7 }ient of the one or 77 ia 7 ty 
good has been separated, the 
re 77 taining for 77 is are classified 
accordingly as the govern 7 nent 
has or has 7 iot regard to law, a 7 id 
de 77 iocracy is said to be ‘ the 
worst of lawful and the best of 
lawless govern 77 ients" [an ex¬ 
pression to which Aristotle takes 
objection, Pol. iv. 2, § f).—In the 
Laws the subject is diffe 7 'e 7 ttly 
treated: 7 }ionarchy and deino- 
cracy are considered to be the ‘ two 
7 nbther forins," which 77 iust be 
co 77 ibined hi order to produce a 
good state, and the Spartan and 
Cretan constitutions are therefore 
praised as polities in which every 
form ofgovern 77 ient is represented. 
But the 7 najo'rity of existing 
states are 7 nere class-govern 77 ients 
and have no regard to virtue .— 
These various ideas are nearly 
all reproduced or criticized by 
Aristotle in the Politics, who, 
however, does 710 1 there e 7 }iploy 
the terjn '' ihnocracy" and adds 
one great original co 7 iceptio 7 i, the 
lj.€(rt) iTokiTela, or gover 7 i 7 nent of 
the 77 iiddle class. He divides 
existing gover 7 i 77 ients into three 
trueforjfis and three peTwersions^ 
accordhigly as the state is or is 
not ruled with a view to the 
co 77 i 7 non interest: the true forms 
areni 07 iarchy, aristocracy, polity I 
and the ^ pe 7 versio 7 is," tyranny, 
oligarchy, de 77 iocracy (iii. 7). 
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All alike.^ good and bad^ 7 nay 
also be considered perversions of 
the perfect state (iv. 8, § i). In 
the Ethics (viii. 10) he speaks of 
the ‘ iimocratic state^ which is 
usually called polity'‘j but he 
derives the name fro 7 n TLfxbfi-a 
(17 OTTO TLixr)iJLaroiv TToXtrc/a,—‘ that 
government which is based upon 
a property qualification ’), not, as 
Plato does,fro 7 n [rj (piXorLfios 
TToXireta ,—'‘the gov eminent of 
honour’).] 

Governments, sometimes bought 
and sold, Rep. 8. 544 D. 

Grace {^v(Txr)y^ocrvvr\), the effect of 
good rhythm accompanying good 
style. Rep. 3. 400 D ; all life and 
every art full of grace, ib. 401 
A. 

Grammar, in education, Euthyd. 
276 ; taught by Prodicus, Crat. 
384 B ; the art which teaches 
the proper combination of letters. 
Soph. 253 A; the invention of 
Theuth, Phil. 18 (cp. Phaedr. 
274 D): —'a copulativus,’ Crat. 
405 D; change of letters in 
Greek, ib. 410 C, 418 B, 420 B, 
426 C : —Cean dialect. Protag. 
341 A ;—Doric, Phaedo 62 A ; 
Crat. 409 A;—Eretrian, Crat. 434 
C ; — Thessalian, ib. 405. Cp. 
Dialect, Etymology. 

Grapes, regulations about the 
gathering of, Laws 8. 844 E. 

Grasshoppers, the story of *the, 
Phaedr. 259. 

Gratification, distinct from pleasure. 
Protag. 337 C. 

Gratitude, most felt by the needy, 
Phaedr. 233 E. 

Great men, sons of, commonly re¬ 
ceive a bad education. Laws 3. 
696. Cp. Good man. 

Greatness and smallness, Phaedo 
96 E, loi A, 102 C ; Rep. 5. 479 
B ; Farm. 149 E, i6i ; Statesm. 
283 ; absolute and relative. Rep. 
4. 438 B ; 7. 523, 524; 9. 575 C ; 


10. 602 D, 605 C ; Farm. 131, 
132. 

Greek life; procession at the Pana- 
thenea, Euthyph. 6 B ; the holy 
season at Athens, Crito 43 ; 
Phaedo 58 B, C ; procession in 
honour of Artemis, Rep. i. 327 
A ; intoxication at Athens during 
the Dionysia, Laws i. 637 C ;— 
athletes, Rep. 404 A {see Athlete); 
naked exercises, zA 5. 452 A, B 
{see Exercises):—amusements of 
boys. Lysis 206 C ; i Alcib. no 
B; Greek games, Theaet. 146 
A {see Games) :—slaves as tutors 
of boys, Lysis 223 ; i Alcib. 122 
A:—lovers. Lysis 204B ; Euthyd. 
273 A; Rep. 5.474 E {see Lovers): 
—young men at Athens, ApoL 
23 C :—delight in intellectual ex¬ 
hibitions, Protag. 335 D ; Eu¬ 
thyd. 274 D, E, 303 B ; Apol. 33 
B ; love of discourse, Apol. 23 ; 
Gorg. 458 C; Rep. 5. 450 D {see 
Discourse) : — practical joking, 
Euthyd. 278 C:—wit, Meno 77 
A:—incidents of a dinner, Symp. 
174 ,175. 176, 212 foil., 223; 
drinking, ib. 176, 223; Rep. 5. 475 
A; flute girls, Symp. 212 E (cp. 
Protag. 347 C ; Symp. 176 Ej; 
conversation, Symp. 177 A ; after- 
dinner amusements, Protag. 347 
C ; dessert. Rep. 2. 372 C ; Crit. 
115 B; Syracusan dinners and 
Athenian confectionary, Rep. 3- 
404 D, E :—female occupations. 
Lysis 208 E; Rep. 5. 455 C; 
Laws 7. S05 E; hours of rising. 
Protag. 310 A, 311 A (cp. Laws 
7. 808 A); door-keepers, Protag. 
314 D ; house of Callias, ib. 315 
Dj 337 E ; house of Agathon, 
Symp. 174 ; sacrifices in houses. 
Rep. I. 328 C (cp. Laws 10. 909 
D foil.) ;—the mistress and the 
servants. Laws 7. 808 A :—courts 
of justice at Athens, Apol. 34 C :— 
Greeks and barbarians, Rep. 5. 
469 B; 6. 494 C; Statesm. 262 
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C foil.; Laws i. 635 B; 1 Alcib. 
105 C; 2 Alcib. 141 C (cp. Hellas). 
For the characters of Greek 
youth, Alcibiades, Charmides, 
Clcinias, Ctcsippus, Lysis ; and 
cp. Phaedr. 238 E foil. 

Greek states, causes of the ruin of, 
Rep. 8. 564; Laws i. 636 B; 3. 
684 D ; 5. 736 C; 8. 839. 

Grief, not to be incliilL^ed, Rep. 3. 
387 ; 10. 603-606; Laws 5. 732 
B ; 7. 792 B, Soo D ; Mcnex. 
247 D (cp. Laws 5. 727 I)j. Cp. 
Sorrow. 

Guard, the tyrant’s request for a, 
Rep. 8. 566 B, 567 K (iuarcls 
of the country. Laws 6. 760 foil, 
778 E ; 8. 843 D, 848 D (cp. 
Wardens fof the Country|). 

Guardians of orphans, Laws 6. 766 
D ; 10.909 C ; 11.922 A, 924-928. 
Cp. Orphans. 

Guardians of the law {in the Model 
City), Laws i. 632 C ; 6. 762 K, 
76s B, 767 E, 775 A, 784 B ; 7. 
794 B, 799 B, 800 B, 801 D, 811 
B; 8. 829 D, 835 A, 850 A; 9.878 
E ; 10.910; U.930E ; 12.951 A; 
their number, zA 6. 752 K, 753; 
mode of their election, zd. 753 ; 
their duties, id. 754 D ; tenure of 
their office, zd, 755 A ; to keep 
the Registers of Property, zd. 5. 
745 A ; 6. 754 E ; 8. 850 ; 9. 855 
B; II. 914 C ; to be the future 
legislators of the state, /d. 6. 770, 
772 C, 779 D, 8i6 C ; 8. 828 B, 
840 E, 846 C, 847 E; 9. 855 C, 
871 C ; 12. 956 E (cp. Rep. 5. 
458 C) ; the Director of Educa¬ 
tion chosen from among them, 
Laws 6. 766 A; 7.809, 811 D ; 8. 
829 D ; twelve of them to be In¬ 
spectors of Exports and Imports, 
zd. 8.847 D ; judges (with certain 
magistrates) in capital causes, z'd, 
9. 855 C, 856 C, 866 C, 867 E, 
871 C ; 12. 958 C (cp. 11.916C); 
to make regulations (with the 
Wardens of the Agora, etc.) for 


retail trade, zd. 8. 849 E; n. 
917 Iv, 920 ; to have the care of 
orphans, zd. ii. 924-928 (cp. 9. 
877; 10. 909 C; 12. 959 D) ; to 
advise the son who wishes to 
indict his father for insanity, z'd. 
II. 929 D; to aid in .settling 
divorce cases, z'd. E ; to punish 
the son who does not honour his 
parents, /d. 932 ; to d(',cide (with 
other judges) whelh(*r a censor is 
unworthy of the prize of virtue, 
zd. 12. 948 ; [the ten eldest] to 
form part of the nocturnal council, 
zd. 951 E, 961 ; to preside over 
burials, zd. 959 E;—the guardians 
must have a right conc'cplion of 
virtue, zd. 963 foil.; the older 
guardians the mind, the youngiT 
the eyes of the state, zd. 964 E; the 
guardians to practise induction,/A 
965 (cp. Rep. 6.484); to know the 
Ch>ds, Laws 12. 966 (cj>. R(‘]>. 2. 
383 C); selection and education of 
the first guardians, Laws 12. 968. 

Guardians of the state, must he 
philosophers, Rep. 2. 376; 6.484, 
498, SOI, 503 B ; 7. 520, 521, 525 
B, 540; 8. 543 ; must be both 
spirited and gentle, zd. 2. 375 ; 3. 
410; 6. 503; Tim. 18 A (cp. 
Laws 5. 731 B); must be tested 
by pleasures and pains, Rej). 3. 
4I3 (cp. 6. 503 A; 7. 539 ; 

Laws I. 633 D foil.); have gold 
and silver mingled in their veins, 
Rep. 3. 415 A (cp. 416 IC ; 8. 546 
K) ; their happincs.s, z'd. 4. 419 
foil.; 5. 465 K loll.; 6. 498 C ; 7. 
519 b')* will be the ('lass in the 
state which possesses wisdom, zd. 
4. 428 (cp. Laws 12. 965 A) ; will 
form one family with the citizens, 
Rep. 5. 462-466; must preserve 
moderation, zd. 466 B; divided 
into auxiliaries and guardian.s 
proper, /A 3. 414 (cp. 5. 45^/'; 
8. 545 E : Auxiliaries; 

Rulers} : - the guardian.s [i.e. the 
auxiliaries] must be couragt.'ous, 
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ib. 2. 375 ; 3. 386, 413 E, 416 E ; 
4. 429 ; 6. 503 E ; must have no 
fear of death, ib, 3. 386 (cp. 6. 
486 C) ; not to weep, ib, 3. 387 
(cp. 10. 603 E ; Laws 5. 732 B); 
nor to be given to laughter. Rep. 

3. 388 E (cp. Laws 5.732 B ; ii. 
935); must be temperate. Rep. 3. 
389 D ; must not be avaricious, 
ib, 390 E; must only imitate 
noble characters and actions, ib, 
395 E foil., 402 E ; must only 
learn the Dorian and Phrygian 
harmonies, and play on the lyre 
and harp, ib, 398, 399 ; must be 
sober, ib. 398 E, 403 E ; must be 
reared amid fair surroundings, ib, 
401 ; athletes of war, ib. 403, 404 
B; 4.422; 7. 521 E; 8.543 (cp. 
Laches 182 A; Laws 7. 824 A ; 
8. 830); must live according to 
rule. Rep. 3. 404 ; will not go to 
law or have resort to medicine, ib. 
410 A; must have common meals 
and live a soldier’s life, ib. 416 ; 
will not require gold or silver, or 
property of any kind, ib. E, 417 ; 

4. 419, 420 A, 422 D ; 5. 464 C ; 8. 
543 ; compared to a garrison of 
mercenaries [Adeimantus], ib. 4. 
419 (cp. 8. 543); must go to war 
on horseback in their childhood, 
ib. 5. 467 ; 7. 537 A ; regulations 
for their conduct in war, ib. 5. 
467-471 :—female guardians, ib, 
456, 45S, 468; 7 ‘ 540 C (cp. 
Women):—prototypes of the 
guardians in ancient Attica, Crit. 
no D, 112 D. 

Gyges, Rep. 2. 359 C ; 10. 612 B. 
Gymnasia, at Athens, Statesm. 294 
D; [the Lyceum],d7ro$vTJ7ptoi/,Eu“ 
thyd. 272 E ; Kardareyos Spdjiio?, ib, 
273 A ;—in Lacedaemon, Theaet. 
162 A, 169 B ;--[in the Model 
City], Laws 6.761 C ; 7.804 C :— 
masters of (7ratdorpt/3j7f), Protag. 
326 C ; Rep. 3. 389 C ; Statesm. 
294 E. 

Gymnastic, supposed to be intended 


only for the body. Rep. 2.376 E; 
3, 403 ; 7. 521 E (cp. Crito 50 D ; 
Laws 2.673 A ; 7. 795 E); really 
designed for the improvement of 
the soul, Rep. 3. 410 (cp. Protag. 
326 C ; Laws 5. 743 D) ; must 
co-operate with music in creating 
a harmony of the soul, Rep. 4. 
441 E:—allied to medicine, Gorg. 
464, 517 E, 518; Soph. 228 E ; 
like music, should be continued 
through life. Rep. 3. 403 C ; the 
inferior sort, perilous to health, ib. 
404 A; should be simple, ibid..^ 
410 A ; when carried to excess, 
enfeebles and brutalizes the mind, 
z^. 410,411; 7. 537B; the ancient 
forms of, to be retained, ib. 4.424 
(cp. Laws 7. 796 A) ; suitable to 
women, ib. 5. 452-457 ; Laws 7. 
804, 813, 833 ; ought to be com¬ 
bined with intellectual pursuits, 
R^P* 7 - 535 D ; Tim. 88; time 
to be spent in, Rep. 7. 537 
(cp. Laws 7. 810); states which 
especially cultivate, accused of 
immorality. Laws i. 636 B (cp. 
Symp. 182 C); origin of. Laws 
2. 653, 654, 672, 673 D; in¬ 
cludes both dancing and wrest¬ 
ling, ib. 7. 795 E (cp. 2. 673 A ; 7. 
813; I Alcib. 108); should have 
a military character, Laws 7. 
813; 8. 830 E, 832; =care of 
the body, i Alcib. 128 :—Director 
of Gymnastic [in the Model 
City], Laws 6. 764 Gymnastic 
exercises, ordained by the 
legislator with a view to war, ib, 
I. 625, 633; 8. 830, 832 E ; for 
infants, ib. 7. 789 ; for boys and 
girls, ib. 813 Gymnastic con¬ 
tests, ib. 6. 765 C ; 8. 828 C ;— 
fighting in armour. Laches 178 A, 
179 E, 181 D foil.; Euthyd. 272 
A, 273 D, E ; Gorg. 456 D ; 
Laws 7. 795 B, 813 E ; 8. 833 
E running. Laws 8. 833 ;— 
horse races, ib. 6. 765 C ; 8. 
834: — Judges or Umpires of 
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contests : [dOkodeTai], zb. 6. 765 
C; II. 935 E (cp. 8. 835 A) ; 
[a6\(ov eTTttrrttrat], zb. 12. 949 
A ; [^pa^€'is], ibid. :—Gymnastic 
training, dangers of, Rep. 3. 404 
A ; not so severe a test as intense 
study, ib. 7. 535; the same 
amount prescribed for all the 
pupils, Statesm. 294 E; at first in¬ 
jurious, Laws 1.646D; conduces 
to temperance, ib. 8. 839 E ;— 
training of boxers, ib. 830;— 
training for the games. Rep. 6. 
504 A ; Laws 7. 807 C; 8. 840 A. 

H. 

Habit and virtue. Rep. 7. 518 E; 
10. 619 D ; habit and nature, 
Laws 2.655; 7 * 794 E ; force of 
habit, ib. 4. 708 D ; habit in the 
education of infancy, ib. 7. 7<^i E. 

Hades, why no one returns from, 
Crat. 403 E ; the invisible world 
Gorg. 493 B (cp. Crat. 
403 A); tales about the terrors of, 
Crat. 403 A ; Rep. i. 330 D ; 2. 
366 A (cp. Laws 10. 904 C); such 
tales not to be heeded, Rep. 3. 
386 B the place of punishment, 
Phaedr. 249 B ; Phaedo 108,114 ; 
Gorg. 523 B, 525 ; Rep. 2. 363 ; 
'*10. 614 foil. ; Theaet. 177 A; 
Laws 9. 870 E, 881 B ; 10. 904 
C ; 12. 959 ; Musaeus’ account 
of the good and the bad in, Rep. 
2. 363 C ;—the journey to, Phaedo 
108 A ; Rep. 10. 614 (Pluto), 
helmet of, Rep. 10. 612 B. Cp. 
World below. 

• Hail, Tim. 59 E. 

Hair, Tim. 76 ; cut in mourning, 
Phaedo 89 B; the growth of, 
hindered by coverings. Laws 12. 
942 E. 

Half, the, better than the whole, 
(Hesiod), Rep. 5.466 B ; Laws 3. 
690 E. 

Hamlets, the country population to 
be arranged in, Laws 8. 848. 


Handicraft arts, a reproach. Rep. 9. 
590 (cp. Gorg. 512), 

Hands, both to be trained equally, 
Laws 7. 794. 

Happiness, connected with know¬ 
ledge, Charm. 173 ; Euthyd. 281 ; 
Meno 88; i Alcib. 134 ; univer¬ 
sally desired, Euthyd. 279 (cp. 
Laws 9. 870 A); =use of good 
things, Euthyd. 280; art of, ib. 
290; gained by the possession of 
the good, Symp. 204 E ; depends 
on justice, Gorg. 470; consists, not 
in deliverance from evils, but in 
never having had them, ib. 478 
D ; the object of laws, Laws i. 
631; wrongly conceived by the 
many, ib. 2. 661;—happiness and 
pleasure, Gorg. 494 E ; Phil. 47; 
Laws 2. 662 ; — happiness and 
wealth, Laws 5. 743; 9. 870; 
Eryx. 393 E ; — happiness and 
wisdom, I Alcib. 134 (cp. Charm. 
173 ; Meno 88):—happiness of 
the citizens [in the Model City], 
Law^s 5.743 C ofthe guardians, 
Rep. 4. 419 foil.; 5. 465 E foil.; 
6. 498 C; 7. 519 E of Olympic 
victors, ib. 5. 465 D, 466 A; 10. 
618 Aof the tyrant, ib. 9. 576 
foil. : — happiness in the in¬ 
dividual and in the state. Laws 8. 
828 E .‘—happiness of the unjust 
(Polus), Gorg. 470 foil.; (Thrasy- 
machus). Rep. i. 354; 8. 545 A 
(cp. 2. 364'; Laws 2. 661); not 
really granted to them, Gorg. 470 
foil.; Laws 2. 661, 662 ; 10. 899 
E, 905 A ; I Alcib. 134; the 
greatest happiness awarded to the 
most just, Rep. 10. 580 foil. (cp. 
Laws 2. 664 B). 

Hard (xaXfTrov), =‘eviH in the 
Cean Dialect, Protag. 341 A. 

Hardness, Tim. 62 C. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Symp. 
182 C. 

Harmonia of Thebes, Phaedo 95 A. 

Harmony, the soul compared to a, 
Phaedo 86 (cp. 91 foil.)nature 
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• of harmony, Symp. 187; Phaedo 
92, 93 ; Phil. 17, 25 E ; Laws 2. 
664 E ; akin to virtue, Rep. 3.401 
A (cp. 7. 522 A) ; chiefly intended 
for the improvement of the soul, 
ib. 3. 410 ; 7. 531 Tim. 47 (cp. 
Protag. 326 B); science of, must 
be acquired by the rulers in the 
best state, Rep. 7. 531 (cp. Music); 
—harmony and pleasure, Phil. 
31; — harmony of words and 
deeds. Laches 188 C ;—harmony 
of the soul, effected by temper- 
ance, Rep. 4. 430, 442, 443 (cp. 
9. 591 D); virtue a harmony of 
the soul, Laws 2. 653 B ; harmony 
of reason and pleasure, ib. 3. 
689 ;—harmony in the acquisition 
of wealth, Rep. 9. 591 E:— 
Harmonies, the various kinds of. 
Laches 188 D ; Rep. 3. 397-399 ; 
the more complex to be rejected, 
Rep* 3 * 397 foil; the Lydian 
harmony, ib. 398 D ; the Ionian, 
ib. E ; the Dorian and Phrygian 
alone to be accepted, ib. 399. 

Harp, the (/ci^rtpa), allowed in the 
best state. Rep. 3. 399 :—harp¬ 
playing, invented for the sake of 
pleasure, Gorg. 502 A :—harp- 
girls {yj/aKTp'uu), Protag. 347 C. 

Hatred, between the despot and his 
subjects. Rep. 8. 567 E ; 9. 576 A 
(cp. Laws 3. 697 E). 

‘ Having ’ and ‘ possessing,’ Theaet. 
197. 

Head, Tim. 44 D, 74 A, 75,76 ; not 
to be covered. Laws 12. 942 E. 

Headache, charms for. Charm. 
155 ;—^ every headache ascribed 
to philosophy,’ Rep. 3. 407 C. 

Health, Tim. 82; like virtue, the 
same quality in all, Meno 72 D ; 
health and justice compared, Rep. 
4. 444; pleasures of health, 
ib. 9. 583 C (cp. Eryx. 393 C); 
secondary to virtue. Rep. 9. 591 
D ;—the healthy life. Laws 5. 
733 E foil. 

Hearing, Tim. 47, 67 ; Theaet. 156 


B, 182 D, 184,185 ; an inaccurate 
witness, Phaedo 65 A; classed 
among faculties, Rep. 5. 477 E ; 
composed of two elements, speech 
and hearing, and not requiring, 
like sight, a third intermediate 
nature, ib. 6. 507 C ; illusions of, 
Theaet. 157 E ; one of the noblest 
of the senses. Laws 12. 961 D. 

Heart, Tim. 70 B. 

Heat, Phaedo 103 C ; Tim. 62 A; 
Phil. 32 A; the sense of (in the 
Heraclitean philosophy), Theaet. 
156 B, 182 A. 

Heaven above the heavens, Phaedr. 
247; the starry heaven the fairest 
of visible things, Rep. 7. 529 D ; 
the motions of the heaven not 
eternal, ib. 530 A ; one only be- 

. gotten and created heaven, Tim. 
31 A, 92 ; the heavens partake 
of a bodily nature, Statesm. 
269 D. 

Heaviness, Rep. 5.479 B, C; 7. 524 
A; Tim.63. 

Hecamed^, the concubine of Nestor, 
Ion 538 C. 

[Hecat^], the goddess of ways, 
Laws II. 914 B. 

Hector, meaning of the name, Crat. 
393 A, 394 B; attacked by 
Achilles, Ion 535 B; Symp. 180 A; 
Apol. 28 C ; dragged by Achilles 
round the tomb of Patroclus, Rep. 
3. 391 B ; the slayer of Patroclus, 
Laws 12. 944 A. 

Hecuba, her sorrows, Ion 535 B. 

Heirs and heiresses, laws relating 
to. Laws 5. 740; II. 923-926. 

Helen reviled by Stesichorus, 
Phaedr. 243 A; never went to 
Troy, Rep. 9. 586 C. 

Helios, meaning of the name, Crat. 
409 ; father of Phaethon, Tim. 22 
C ; meeting in the precincts of. 
Laws 12. 945 E; priests of, ib. 

947 A. 

Hellas, not to be devastated in civil 
war. Rep. 5. 470 A foil., 471 A :— 
invasion of, by Atlantis, Tim. 24 E 
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foil.; administered by the ancient 
Athenians, Crit. 112 ; during the 
Trojan War, Laws 3. 682 D ; 
conduct of, in the Persian war, ib, 
692 C, D, K, 698 Eyouth of, 
compared to Egypt, Tim. 22 B, 
23 B:- Hellenes, the, protected 
against the barbarian liy the H era- 
clid confederacy, Laws 3.685 C ; 
in the Persian invasicni, ib. 692 I) 
foil. ; Menex. 240 B foil., 241 A 
foil.; subsc<iucnt wars among, ib. 
242 A foil., 243 B foil., 244 B 
foil., 245 A foil.at first only 
worshipped the sun, moon, and 
stars, Crat. 397 D ; characterized 
by the love of knowledge, Rep. 4. 
435 K; did not originally strip in 
the gymnasia, ib. 5. 452 I); not 
to be cn.slaved by Hellenes, ib. 
469 B, C ; united by tics of blood, 
ib. 470 C; not to devastate 
Hella.s,/A 471 A foil.; Hellenes 
and barbarians are strangers, ib. 
469 B ; 6. 494 C; Laws i. 635 B 
(cp. Lysis 210 B ; 'riicact. 175 A ; 
Statesm. 262 D foil.; i Alcib. 
105 D, 124 B; 2 Alcib. 141 
C); the Hellenes have no know¬ 
ledge of antiquity, Tim. 22 A, 23 
B; swinishly ignorant of arith¬ 
metic, Laws 7. 819 I) ; have 
wrong ideas about the sun and 
the planets, ib. 821, 822 ; admire 
wealth, ib.^, 870 A, B; family wor¬ 
ship among, ib. 10. 887 K ; poor, 
compared to the Persians, i Al¬ 
cib. 122, 

Hellenic and barbarian names, Crat. 

3^3 A, 3^>5 E, 390 C, 409 E. 
Hellespont, the, Rep. 3. 404 C; 
bridge over. Laws 3.699 A ; naval 
engagements at, Mene.x. 243 A. 
Helots, Laws 6. 766 C; i Alcib. 
122 D. 

Hephaestus, the arts of, stolen by 
Prometheus, Protag. 321 D, K; 
his combat with Xanthus, Crat. 
391 E; etymology of the name, 
ib. 404 B, 407 C; supposed to 


weld a pair of lovers together, 
Symp. 192 C ; his metallurgy due 
to love, ib, 197 B ; thrown by Zeus 
from heaven, Rep. 2. 378 I) ; 
improperly delineated by Homer, 
ib. 3. 389 A ; bound Arcs and 
Aphrodite, ib. 390 C; the (iodof 
Attica, Crit. 109 C ; arts giv(‘n to 
men ))y, Stale.sin. 274 C ; fellow- 
worker with Ath<‘n(‘, ibid. (cj). 
Protng. 321 D); g<»d of mixing, 
Phil. 61 C; craftsmen dedicated 
to, Laws II. 920 E; Socrates’ 
descent from, i .-Mcih. 121 A. 

Heraclea, Zamxippus of, PreUag. 318 
B ; inhabitants of, have enslaved 
the Mariandynians, Laws 6. 776 
I). 

Heraclea, .stone of, the magnet, 
Ion 533 I >; ‘fiin. 80 C. 

HerachM<bu‘, their compiest of the 
Peloponnesus, Laws 3. 684 C, 
685 E ; institutions given by 
them, ib. 685 I> ; 5. 736 C ; ruin 
of their (confederacy, ib. 3. 686 
foil.; ruling at Argos and I.ace- 
daeinon, i Alcil>. 121 A; their 
expedition against the Argives, 
Mcnex. 239 li. 

Heradeidcs of Clazomenac, diosen 
general by the Athenians, Ion 
541 I). 

Heradcitus, his thesis that ‘ all 
things are in a flux,’ Crat. 401 1), 
402 A, B, 411, 440 (cp. 437 foil.; 
Symp, 207 I); 'fheaet. 160 !>, 177 
C, 179 H, 182, 183; Phil. 43 A) ; 
his reconciliation of opposites, 
Symp. 187 A ; the ‘sun of He- 
radeitus,’ Rep, 6. 498 A; his 
sect, 'fheaet. 179 I) foil.: He- 
raditean phiio.s(»phy, in regard 
to names, Crat. 411 H foil, 416 B, 
437 A, B, 440 A foil.; apj)lied to 
sensation and perception, 'Pheaet. 
152 E, 156 A foil., 160 I), 181 D 
foil. 

Heracles, connected with the family 
of Lysis, Lysis 205 C; could not 
fight against the Hydra, luithyd. 
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297 C ; his brother and nephew, 
ib. D, E ; ‘ Bravo ! Heracles,’ ib. 
303 A; Prodicus on his virtues, 
Symp. 177 B ; ‘not a match for 
two,’ Phaedo 89 C; Heracles 
and Geryon, Gorg, 484 B; 
genealogies traced to Heracles, 
Theaet. 175 A; sons of, Laws 3. 
685 D ; ancestor of the kings of 
Lacedaemon, i Alcib. 120 E :—a 
Heracles of argument, Theaet. 
169 B. 

Heracles, columns of, Phaedo 109 
B ; Tim. 24 E, 25 B; Crit. 108 
E, 114 B. 

Heralds, Statesm. 260 D, 290 B; 
Laws I. 626 A ; 11. 928 D ; laws 
concerning. Laws 12. 941. 

Herds divided, Statesm. 264, 265 ; 
art of managing herds, ib, 261 
foil., 275 D foil. 

Her^, meaning of the iiame (epar^ 
ri?), Crat. 404 B, C ; followers of, 
seek a royal love, Phaedr.253 B ; 
bound by Hephaestus, Rep. 2. 
378 D (cp. Euthyph. 8 B); Her^ 
and Zeus, Rep. 2. 378 D; 3. 
390 B ; begged aims for the 
daughters of Inachus, ib. 2. 381 
D; daughter of Cronos and 
Rhea, Tim. 41 A; said to have 
deprived Dionysus of his wits. 
Laws 2. 672 B; fines on celi¬ 
bacy, &c. to be paid to, ib. 6. 
774 A foil. 

Hereditary tendencies; sons of 
good men not good. Laches 179, 
180; Protag. 320, 324, 325; 
Meno 93 (cp. Laws 3. 694 D ; i 
Alcib. 118 Ej; reason of this. 
Protag. 327 : — hereditary ten¬ 
dency to crime. Laws 9. 856 
D. Cp. Good men, Great 
men. 

Hermaea, Lysis 206 D, E, 223. 

Hermes, messenger of Zeus, Protag. 
322 C ; meaning of the name, 
Crat. 408 A, 429 C ; father of 
Pan, Crat. 408 B; Phaedr. 263 E ; 
the star sacred to, (Mercury), 


Rep. 10. 617 A; Tim. 38 D; 
the god of heralds, Laws 12. 
941 A. 

Hermocrates, Tim. 20 B ; his 
promised speech, Crit. 108 A. 

Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus, a 
person in the dialogue Cratylus^ 
Crat. 383 foil.; meaning of his 
name, ib. B, 384 C, 408 B, 
429 C ; with Socrates at the last, 
Phaedo 59 B. 

Hermus, Rep. 8. 566 C. 

Hero, derivation of the word, Crat. 
398heroes ought not to lament, 
Rep. 3. 387, 388; 10. 603-606; 
to be rewarded, ib. 5. 468; 

to receive divine honours after 
death, ibid. (cp. Laws 12. 947 
E); — heroes associated, in 
worship, with gods and demi¬ 
gods, Rep. 4. 427 B; Laws 4. 
717 A ; 5. 727 A, 73S D ; 7. 801 
E ; 9. 853 C ; 10. 910 A. 

Heroic rhythm. Rep. 3. 400 C; 
heroic verses. Laws 12. 958 E. 

Herodicus, brother of Gorgias, a 
physician, Gorg. 448 B, 456 A. 

Herodicus of Selymbria, a first-rate 
sophist, Protag. 316 E; recom¬ 
mends the walk to Megara and 
back, Phaedr. 227 D ; the in¬ 
ventor of valetudinarianism, Rep. 
3. 406 A foil. 

Hesiod, a sophist. Protag. 316 D ; 
his works recited by rhapsodes, 
Ion 531 A, B; Laws 2. 658 D ; 
pleasure of conversing with, in 
the world below, Apol. 41 A ; his 
genealogy of the Gods, Ion 531 
C ; Crat. 396 C ; Tim. 40 E ; his 
use of the word ‘demons,’ Crat. 
397 E ; his children (poems), 
Symp. 209 D ; his rewards of 
justice. Rep.2.363B ; 10.612 A; 
his stories improper for youth, ib. 
2. 377 D, E, 378 A (cp. Euthyph. 
6 A ; Symp. 195 C) ; his classifi- 

. cation of the races. Rep. 8. 547 A ; 
a wandering rhapsode, ib. 10. 600 
D ; his fame, Tim. 21 C ; Hesiod 
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and Epimenides, Laws 3. 677 E. 
Quoted:— 

Theogony. 

1 . 116, foil., Symp. 178 B. 

154, 459 > Rep. 2. 377 E. 

1 . 19s, Crat. 406 C. 

1 . 203, ib. 398 A. 

1 . 780, Theaet. 155 D. 

Works and Days. 

1 . 25, Lysis 215 C. 

1 . 40, Rep. 5. 466 B ; Laws 3. 

690 E. 

1 . 41, Laws 3. 677 E. 

1 . 109, Rep. 8. 546 E. 

1 . 120 foil., Crat. 398 A ; Rep. 

5. 468 E. 

1 - 233, Rep. 2. 363 B. 

1 . 256 foil., Laws 12. 943 E. 

1 . 264, Protag. 340 C ; Rep. 2. 

364 D ; Laws 4. 718 E. 

1 - 305 foil., Laws 10. 901 A. 

309, Charm. 163 B. 

1 . 359, Crat. 428 A. 

1 . 454, Theaet. 207 A. 

Frag. 117, Rep. 3. 390 E ; incerf. 

Crat. 402 B. 

Hestia, meaning of the name, Crat. 
401 D ; remains at home while 
the other gods go in procession, 
Phaedr. 247 A ;—a temple dedi¬ 
cated to, [in the Model City], 
Laws 5.745 B ; to have temples 
everywhere, ib. 8. 848 D; evi¬ 
dence in trials with the seals of 
the judges to be placed on her 
altar, ib, 9. 856 A. 

Hiccough, cure for the, Symp. 185 
D, 189 A. 

Hieronymus, father of Hippothales, 
Lysis 203 A, 204 B. 

Himera, Crison of. Protag. 336 A; 
—Stesichorus of, Phaedr. 244 A. 

Hippias of Elis, Protag. 314 C, 315 
C ; Phaedr. 267 B ; urges So¬ 
crates and Protagoras to con¬ 
tinue the discussion, Protag. 
337 D ; offers an interpretation 
of Simonides, ib. 347 A ; goes 
the round of the cities, Apol. 19 E 
(cp. Protag. 314 C, 315 C, 337 D 


foil.); at Olympia, willing to 
answer all, Hipp. Min. 363 E foil, 
(cp. Protag. 315 C) ; his view of 
the Trojan heroes, Hipp. Min. 
364 C foil.; a skilful calculator, 
ib. 366 C foil.; his boasting, ib. 
368 B foil. (cp. Protag. 337 D); 
his art of memory, Hipp. Min. 
368 E, 369 A. A person in the 
dialogues Protagoras and Hip- 
pias Mmor. 

Hippocentaurs, Phaedr. 229 D. 

Hippocrates the Physician, Protag. 
311 B ; contends that the know¬ 
ledge of a part requires knowledge 
of the whole, Phaedr. 270 C (cp. 
Charm. 156 E). See Asclepius. 

Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus, his 
visit to Socrates, Protag. 310 A; 
his impetuous temper, ib. C; 
goes with Socrates to Protagoras, 
ib. 314 D. 

Hippodamia, Crat. 395 D. 

Hippolytus, cursed by his father 
Theseus, Laws 3. 687 E ; ii. 931 

B. 

Hipponicus, father of Callias, 
Protag. 3H A, 314 E, 315 D ; 
Apol. 20 A; of Hermogenes, 
Crat. 384 A. 

Hippothales, lover of Lysis, Lysis 
203 A, 207 B ; is ‘ stark-mad,’ ib. 
205 A foil.; does not want to be 
seen by Lysis, ib. 207 A, 210 E. 

Hire, laws concerning, Laws 8. 847: 
—Hirelings required in the state. 
Rep. 2. 370 (cp.Laws 5. 742 A). 

History, early Greek, Laws 3. 682, 
683 ; of Athens sketched, Menex. 
239 foil. 

Holiness (oo-tor?;?), one of the five 
virtues. Protag. 329 C, 359 A ; 
nature of, Euthyph. 10. foil.;— 
accepted of God, Laws 4. 716 ;— 
holiness and justice, Protag. 330, 
331 ; Euthyph. 12. See Piety. 

Holiness. {Holiness is enu^nerated 
as one of the virtues only in the 
Protagoras and Euthyphro.—In 
the Protagoras it is cursorily men- 
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Honed in the discussion tip 07 i the 
unity of virtue (v. s. v. Virtue), 
and is there said to have an 
especial affinity to justice.—In the 
Euthyphro the nature of holiness 
is the principal the77ie. Socrates^ 
who is just going to stand his 
trial on a charge of impiety^ 
7 neets the soothsayer Euthyphro 
and takes the opportunity of 
havmg a lesson upon holiness 
from him. Euthyphro first sug¬ 
gests that holiness is doing as he 
is doing^prosecutinghisfatherfor 
ho7nicide. But this is clearly an 
exa7nple^ not a definition^ of piety. 
Another endeavour is made :— 

^ Piety is that which is dear to 
the Gods, and impiety that which 
is hateful to theml The Gods, 
howesuer, may differ, like 77 ien, 
about what is just or unjust, and 
the action which pleases one God 
77 iay displease another. And if, 
by way of correction, we affir 7 n 
that what all the Gods love is 
pious, and what they all hate is 
ifnpious, still this only gives us 
an attribute of the Gods j it does 
not show the real nature of piety. 
Agarn Euthyphro attempts a 
definition :—‘ Piety is that part 
of justice which gives to the 
Gods their duel But piety thus 
bec 07 nes 7 nerely a way of doing 
business with the Gods. They 
give us various good thhigs, and 
receive in return gratitude fro 77 i 
us. Once more then, piety is, not 
what is beneficial, but what is 
dear or grateful to the Gods. The 
argu 77 ient has gone rou 7 id in a 
circle: but Euthyphro is m a 
hurry and cannot stay to explain 
his meaning .— The subject is not 
elsewhere resumed by Plato, 7 ior 
is holiness reckoned a 77 iong the 
virtues in his later dialogues. 
Probably, if we may judge from 
the indications which he has sup¬ 


plied in the Protagoras and the 
Euthyphro, he regarded holiness 
as a part of justice, a 7 td thought, 
therefore, that it did not reqtdre 
further discussion apart fro 77 i the 
virtue under which it was in¬ 
cluded?^ 

Holiness of marriage, Rep. 5. 458 
E foil.; Laws 6. 775. Cp. Mar¬ 
riage. 

Homer, a sophist. Protag. 316 D ; 
the best and most divine of poets, 
Ion 530 B, 531; 2 Alcib. 147 
C ; the principal study of the 
rhapsodes, Ion 531 A; subjects of 
his poetry, ib. C ; like a magnetic 
ring, ib. 536 A, B ; his knowledge 
of the arts, ib. 537 A foil. (cp. 
Rep. 10. 598 E); quoted on 
names, Crat. 391 D foil.; had 
not the wit to discover w^hy he 
was blind, Phaedr. 243 A ; his 
children (poems), Symp. 209 D ; 
supports the theory that justice 
is a thief, Rep. i. 334 B; his 
rewards of justice, ib. 2. 363 
B; 10. 612 A; his stories not 
approved for youth, ib. 2. 377 D 
foil. (cp. 10. 595) ; his mode of 
narration, ib. 3. 393 A foil.; feeds 
his heroes on campaigners’ fare, 
ib. 404 C ; Socrates’ feeling of 
reverence for him, ib. 10. 595 C 
(cp. 3. 391 A) ; the captain and 
teacher of the tragic poets, ib. 10. 
595 B, 598 D, E (cp. Theaet. 152 
E); not a legislator, Rep. 10. 
599 E ; or a general, ib. 600 A ; 
or inventor, ibid. ; or teacher, 
ibid. ; no educator, ib. 600, 606 
E, 607 B; not much esteemed in 
his lifetime, ib. 600 B foil.; went 
about as a rhapsode, ibid. \ his 
“golden chain,” Theaet. 153 C ; a 
supporter of the notion that all is 
flux, ib. 160 D, 179 E ; his poems 
pleasing to age. Laws 2. 658 E ; 
not much read by the Cretans, ib. 
3. 680-B^; appears to describe an 
Ionian mode of life, ib. ‘ the 
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wisest of our poets/ ih, 6. 777 A 
(cp. Theat. 194 E). Passages 
quoted or referred to:— 

Iliad i. 

1 . 11 foil., Rep. 3. 392 E foil. 

1 . 131, zb: 6. 501 B. 

1 . 169 foil., Hipp. Min. 370 D. 

1 . 225, Rep. 3. 389 E. 

1 . 343, Crat. 428 D. 

1 . 590 foil., Rep. 2. 378 D. 

1 . 599 foil., ib, 3. 389 A. 

Iliad ii. 

1 . 361, Phaedr. 260 A. 

1 . 408, Symp. 174 C. 

1 . 547, I Alcib. 132 A- 
1 . 623, Rep. 6. 501 C. 

1 . 813, Crat. 392 A. 

1 . 851, Theaet. 194 D. 

Iliad iii. 

1 . 8, Rep. 3. 389 E. 

1 . 109, Crat. 428 D. 

1 . 172, Theaet. 183 E. 

Iliad iv. 

1 . 50 foil., Rep. 2. 379 E. 

1 . 218, ib. 3. 408 A. 

1 . 412, ib. 389 E. 

1. 431, ibid. 

1 . 453, Phil. 62 D. 

Iliad V. 

1 . 127, 2 Alcib. 150 D. 

1 . 221, Crat. 407 D. 

1 . 223, Laches 191 A. 

1 . 845, Rep. 10. 612 Bi 

Iliad vi. 

1 . 211, Soph. 268 D. 

1 . 265, Crat. 415 A. 

1 . 402, ib. 392 B. 

1 . 403, ibid. E. 

Iliad vii. 

1 . 321, Rep. 5. 468 D. 

Iliad viii. 

1 . 13, Phaedo 112 A. 

1 . 19, Theaet. 153 D. 

1 . 108, Laches 191 A. • 

* 1 . 162, Rep. 5. 468 E. 

1 . 281, Phaedr. 264 A. 

1 . 548, 2 Alcib. 149 D. 

Iliad ix. 

‘ Prayers/ Crat. 428 B ; Hipp. 
Min. 364 E. 


1 . 308 foil., Hipp. Min. 365 A, 
370 A. 

1 . 357 foil., ib. 370 B. 

1 . 363, Crito 44 B. 

1 . 441, Gorg. 485 D. 

1 . 447, Laws II. 931 B. 

1. 493 foil., Rep. 2. 364 D. 

1 . 500, Laws 10. 906 D. 

1. 513 foil., Rep. 3. 390 E. 

1 . 644 foil., Crat. 428 B. 

1 . 650 foil., Hipp. Min. 371 B. 
Iliad X. 

1: 224, Protag. 348 C ; Symp, 
174 D ; 2 Alcib. 140 A. 

1 . 482, Symp. 179 A. 

Iliad xi. 

1 . 514, ib. 214 B. 

1 . 576, Rep. 3. 405 E. 

1. 624, ibid. 

1 . 638, 630, Ion 538 C. 

1 . 844, Rep. 3. 406 A. 

Iliad xii. 

^ Battle at the Wall,’ Ion 539 A. 
1. 200 foil., ibid. 

1 . 311, Rep. 5. 468 E. 

Iliad 3dv. 

1 . 96, L^ws 4. 706 E. 

1 . 201, Theaet. 152 E (cp. Crat. 
402 B). 

1 , 291, Crat. 392 A. 

1. 294 foil.. Rep. 3.390 C. 

1.302, Theaet. 152 E (cp. Crat. 
402 B). 

Iliad XV. 

1 . 187 foil., Gorg. 523 A. 

1 . 262, Symp. 179 A. 

Iliad xvi. 

1. 433, Rep. 3. 388 C. 

1 . 554, Theaet. 194 D. 

1 . 776, Rep. 8. 566 D. 

1 . 856 foil., ib. 3. 386 E. 

Iliad xviii. 

1. 23 foil., ib. 388 A. 

1 . 54, ibid. B. 

1 . 84 foil.. Laws 12. 944 A. 

1. 96 foil., Apol. 28 C. 

1. 108 foil., Phil. 47 E. 

Iliad xix. 

1 . 92 foil., Symp. 195 D. 

1 . 278 foil.. Rep. 3. 390 D. 
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Iliad XX. 

1 . 4 foil., ib. 2, 379 E. 

1 . 64 foil., ib, 3. 386 C. 

1 . 74 foil., Crat. 391 E. 

1 . 216 foil., Laws 3. 681 E. 

Iliad xxi. 

I. 222 foil, Rep. 3. 391 B. 

I . 308, Protag. 340 A. 

Iliad xxii. 

II . 15, 20, Rep. 3. 391 A. 

1 . 168 foil., ib, 388 C. 

1 . 362 foil., ib, 386 E. 

1. 414, ib. 388 B. 

1 . 507, Crat. 392 E. 

Iliad xxiii. 

I. 100 foil., Rep. 3. 3S7 A. 

1 . 103 foil., ib, 386 D. 

1 . 151, ib. 391 B. 

1. 175, ibid. 

1. 335, Ion S37 A. 

Iliad xxiv. 

1 . 10 foil., Rep. 3. 388 A. 

1 . 80 foil., Ion 538 D. 

1 . 348, Protag. 309 A. 

1 . 527, Rep. 2. 379 D. 

Odyssey i. 

1 . 33, 2 Alcib. 142 E. 

1 . 351 foil., Rep. 4. 424 B. 
Odyssey iii. 

1 . 26 foil., Laws 7. 803 E. 
Odyssey iv. 

1 . 252, Symp. 220 C. 

Odyssey v. 

1 . 193, Phaedr. 366 B. 

Odyssey viii. 

1 . 22, Theaet. 183 *E. 

1 . 266 foil., Rep. 3. 390 D. 
Odyssey ix. 

1 . 9 foil., ib, B. 

1 . 91 foil., ib. 8. 560 C. 

1 . 112 foil., L^ws 3. 680 B. 
Odyssey x. 

1 . 279, Protag. 309 A. 

1. 495, Rep. 3. 386 E. 

Odyssey xi. 

1. 489 foil., ib, C; 7. 516 

D. 

1 . 569, Gorg. 526 D. 

1 . 576 foil., ib. 525 E. 

1 . 582, Protag. 315 D. 


1 . 601, ib. B. 

1. 633 foil., Symp. 198 C. 
Odyssey xii. 

1 . 342, Rep. 3. 390 B. 

Odyssey xiv. 

1 . 234, Theaet. 183 E. 

Odyssey xvi. 

1 . 121, ib. 170 E. 

Odyssey xvii. 

1. 218, Lysis 214 A. 

1. 322, Laws 6. 777 A. 

1 . 347, Charm. 161 A; Laches 
20J B. 

I. 383 foil., Rep. 3. 389 D. 

1 . 485 foil., ib. 2. 381 D. 
Odyssey xix. 

1 . 43, Laws 10. 904 P'. 

1 . 109 foil.. Rep. 2. 363 B. 

1 . 163, Apol. 34 D. 

1 . 174 foil.. Laws I. 624 B. 

1. 395, Rep. I. 334 B. 

1 . 563, Charm. 173 B. 

Odyssey xx. 

1 .17, Phaedo 94 E ; Rep. 3.390 
D ; 4. 441 B. 

1 . 351 foil., lop 539 A. 

Odyssey xxiv. 

1 . 6, Rep. 3. 387 A. 

1 . 40, ib. 8. 566 D. 

Homer, allusions to :—Euthyd. 288 
B ; Phaedr. 275 C ; Ion 535 B ; 
Symp. 179 A, 180 A, 216 A, 219 
A ; Phaedo 95 B ; Gorg. 516 C ; 
Rep. I. 328 E ; 2. 381 D ; 3. 390 
E ; 8. 544 E; Theaet. 194 C; 
Soph. 216 B; I Alcib. 132 A; 2 
Alcib. 140 A. 

Homeric: Apocrypha quoted, 

Phaedr. 252 B. 

Homeridae, Ion 530 E; Rep. 10. 
599 E. 

Homicide, the, exiled. Laws 9. 864 
D, E; return of, ib. 867 D foil.; 
the disobedient, ib. 868 ; the slave 
who has committed homicide not 
to be sold unless his crime is 
known to the purchaser, ib. Ii. 
916 C:—involuntary homicide, 2^. 
9.865-869; homicide in contests, 
ib. 8. 831 A; 9. 865 A ; of a slave. 
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ib. 9. 865 ; of a freeman, ibid, ; of a 
stranger, ib, 866; of a metic, 
ibid, ; by a stranger, ibid, ; man¬ 
slaughter, ib, 866 E foil.; with pre¬ 
meditation, ib, 867; by a slave, 
ib, 868 ; by a father or mother, 
ibid, ; by a husband or wife, ibid ,; 
by a brother or sister, ibid ,; by 
a child, ib, 869; by brothers, 
citizens, strangers, slaves, ibid .; 
voluntary, ib. 870-874 ; causes 
of, ib. 870; homicide of a kins¬ 
man, ib. 871 ; punishment of 
homicide, ibid. ; indirect homi¬ 
cide, ib. 872; homicide of slaves, 
ibid, ; of father, mother, &c., ib. 
873 ; by beasts, ibid. ; by in¬ 
animate objects, ib. 873 E; by 
persons unknown, ib, 874 A; 
justifiable homicide, ib. C. 

Honest man, the, a match for the 
rogue, Rep. 3. 409 C (cp. 10. 

613 C), 

Honey, Tim. 60 B. 

Honour, where to be given, T.aws 
3. 696 A, E ; 4. 707 A, 715 ; 5. 

743 E; 6.757; ir. 921 E; 
must be rightly distributed, zb. 5. 
738 E;—-to be given to the dif¬ 
ferent classes of Gods, ib. 4. 717 
Apaid to the aged, ib. 721 
D ; of parents, ib. ii. 930 E foil.; 
—due to the soul, ib, 5. 727, 728 ; 
to the body, ib, 728, 729;— 
honour and justice, ib, 9. 859 ;— 
pleasure enjoyed by the lover of 
honour, Rep. 9. 581 C, 586 E 
the honourable said to be a mat¬ 
ter of convention, Laws 10.889 IC 
(cp. 12. 957 13 ); different ideas 
of the honourable and the dis¬ 
honourable, Eryx. 400 C;--thc 
honourable and the good, Gorg. 
474; Laws 12. 966 A; i Alcib. 
116; the honourable and the 
just, Laws 9. 859, 860. 

Hope, the comfort of the righteous 
in old age, Rep. i. 331 ; their 
consolation in the hour of mis¬ 
fortune, Laws 5. 732 C ;—the ex¬ 


pectation of pleasure, ib. i. 644 
1 ) p- pleasures of hope, Phil. 39. 

Horse contests, Laws 6. 765 1); 8. 
834 ; horse racing in th(‘ isle of 
Atlantis, Crit. 117C;- Horscsof 
the soul, Pliaedr. 246, 253, 254; 
- horses in 'rhessaly, Laws i. 
625 I); not much used in Crete, 
ib. 8. 834 B. 

Horsemanship, art of, Laches 193 
B; A])ol. 27 C; Euthyph. 13; 
Kryx. 396 A ; 403 C ; suitable to 
women, Laws 7. 804 C foil., 813 
1 ), K ; 8. 834 E. See Riding. 

Hospices, Laws 11. 919 A, Cp. 
Inns. 

Hospitality, enjoined by Heaven, 
Laws 4. 718 A ; in the Model 
City, ib. 12. 952 E foil. 

Hours (u>/mi), derivation of the 
name, Crat. 410 C. 

^ House of Correction,’ Laws 10. 
908; - louse of Retribution,’ 
ibid. 

Household and stale compared, 
Statcsm.259; the household must 
all rise early, Laws 7. 808 A ; tlu^ 
childless household, ib, 9. 877 ; 

11. 924, 925 household care.s, 
Rep. 5.465 C (cp. Kuthyd. 306 E). 

Houses, division of the men’s and 
women’s apartments in, Tim. 70 
A (cp. Symp. 176 E) ;—arrange¬ 
ment of Greek houses, Protag. 
314, 315; Symp. I 74 > I 75 ^ 
crificcs in houses, Rep. i. 328 B, 
331 D (cp. Laws 10.909 I) foil.): 
- 1 in the Model C'ity |, two hous(*s 
for each citizen, Laws 5. 745 ; tiu* 
houses in the country, ib. 8. 848. 

Human affairs, not wholly governt'd 
by accident, Laws 4. 709 A - 
body, growth of, ib. 7. 788 I> (cp. 
Body): - character,diOcrcncesin, 
Rep. 6. 503 ; Thcaet. 144 A ; 
Statesm. 307 : - - grandeur, de¬ 
spised by the philosopher, Tluaiet. 
174 E:- interests, unimportance 
of, Rep. 10. 604 Ji (cp. 6. 486 A); 
Thcaet. 173 E ; I.aws i, 644 E ; 
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7. 803 :—life, full of evils. Rep. 2. 
379 C; shortness of, ib. 10. 608 
D (cp. Phaedo 107 C); not 
much to be valued, Statesm. 299 
E ; a scene of mingled pleasure 
and pain, Phil. 50 A; requires 
the empirical arts (music, &c.), 
ib, 62 (cp. Life): — nature, in¬ 
capable of doing many things 
well, Rep. 3. 395 B ; rebellious, 
Laws 8. 839 D ; its weakness, ib, 
9. 854 A, 875 B :—race, has 
always existed, ib, 6. 781 E :— 
sacrifices. Rep. 8. 565 D ; Laws 
6. 782 C. 

Hunger, Rep. 4. 437 E, 439 ; Phil. 
31 E, 34 D; an inanition {k€vco(tls) 
of the body. Rep. 9. 585 A. 

Hunting, one of the acquisitive arts, 
Soph. 219 (cp. Rep. 2. 373 B); 
divisions of. Soph. 220 foil. (cp. 
Euthyd. 290; Laws 7. 823 A) ; 
considered by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians a training for war, Laws i. 
633 B (cp. Protag. 322 B; Soph. 
2190,222); valuable to the young. 
Laws 6. 763 B ; law respecting, 
ib. 7. 823. 

Hurts, voluntary and involuntary. 
Laws 9. 861 E foil.; hurts and in¬ 
justice, ib, 862. 

Husbandmen, needed in the state, 
Rep. 2. 369 C foil.; formed a 
separate caste in ancient Attica, 
Grit, no C, III E; laws con¬ 
cerning, Laws 8. 842 D foil.; 
to be slaves, ib. 7. 806 E. 

Husbandry, origin of. Laws 3. 681 
A; an empirical art, Phil. 56 A : 
—husbandry of the soul, Phaedr. 
276 (cp. Theaet. 167 B). See 
Agriculture. 

Hydra, Heracles and the, Euthyd. 
297 C. 

Hymn to Apollo, composed by 
Socrates, Phaedo 60 D;—the 
national hymn (t6 irarpiov /xeXof), 
Laws 12. 947 C :—Hymns to the 
Gods, may be allowed in the 
state. Rep. 10. 607 A (cp. Laws 3. 


700 A; 7. 801 E); to follow a 
fixed type. Laws 7. 799, 801 ;— 
marriage-hymns. Rep. 5. 459; — 
funeral-hymns, Laws 7. 800 E; 
12. 947 B. 

Hyperborean, Abaris the. Charm. 
158 B. 

Hypothesis, use of, Meno 86, 87; 
Phaedo loo; in mathematics and 
in the intellectual world. Rep. 6. 
510; in method, Parm. 136; in 
the sciences. Rep. 7. 533;—hy¬ 
potheses of the one, Parm. 137 
foil. (cp. One):—hypothetical case 
at law, Phaedr. 273. 

I. 

lambic measure. Rep. 3. 400 C ;— 
lambic poets. Laws ii. 935 E. 

lapetus, Symp. 195 B. 

latrocles, name of a physician, Crat. 

394 C. 

Iberians, given to intoxication. Laws 
I. 637 D. 

Ibis, the bird sacred to Theuth, 
Phaedr. 274 C. 

Ibycus; ‘ like Ibycus I was trou¬ 
bled,’ Phaedr. 242 C ; fell in love 
in his old age, Parm. 136 E. 

Iccus of Tarentum, a gymnastic 
master and sophist. Protag. 316 
D; his self-restraint, Laws 8. 
839 E. 

Ice, Tim. 59 E. 

Ida, altar of the gods on. Rep. 3. 
391 E ; dwellers at the foot of, 
Laws 3. 681 E. 

Idea, the, prior to the reality, 
Phaedo 75:—idea of beauty, 
Euthyd. 301 A :—idea of good 
the source of truth. Rep. 6. 508 
(cp. 505); a cause like the sun, 
ib, 6. 508 ; 7. 516, 517; must be 
apprehended by the lover of 
knowledge, ib. 7. 534 (cp. Phil. 
65 foil. ; Laws 12. 965) :—doc¬ 
trine of ideas. Lysis 217 foil.; 
innate ideas, Euthyd. 296; re¬ 
collection of ideas, Meno 81, 86 ; 
Phaedo 75 ; Phaedr. 249 (cp. 
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Recollection); ideas and names, 
Crat. 389; existence of ideas, ib. 
439 ; knowledge connected with 
ideas,2^. 440; loveliness of,Phaedr. 
250; the cause of love, ib. 251 ; 
progress toward, Symp. 211; ab¬ 
solute ideas, Phaedo 65, ^74; 
Rep. 5. 476 ; Parm. 133 ; asso¬ 
ciation of ideas, Phaedo 73 D, 
76 A ; knowledge of, must pre¬ 
cede particular knowledge, ib, 75; 
ideas and immortality, ib, 76; 
the ideas unchangeable, ib. 78 ; 
a kind of stepping stones, ib. 
100 ; are causes, ibid. ; names of 
ideas, ib. 103 ; ideas and pheno¬ 
mena, Rep. 5.476 ; 6. 507 ; ideas 
and hypotheses, ib. 6. 5 lo ; origin 
of abstract ideas, ib. 7. 523 ; na¬ 
ture of ideas, ib. 10. 596 ; single¬ 
ness of, ib. 597 (cp. Tina. 28, 51); 
ideas in the creation of the 
world, Tim. 30 foil. (cp. 37) ; 
ideas of likeness and unlikeness, 
Parm. 129; ideas distinguished 
from the things which partake of 
them, ibid. ; ideas and moral 
qualities, ib. 130 ; one and many 
in, ib. 131; participation of things 
in, ib. 131-133, 135 ; infinite, ib. 
132 ; e^dst in the mind, ibid. ; 
are patterns, ibid. ; necessary to 
philosophy, ib. 135 ; — common 
notions. Soph. 240 ; ideas and 
being, ib. 246 ; general ideas, ib. 
254; require examples, Statesm. 
277 ; difficulties in the way of 
ideas, Phil. 15 foil.; ideas in indi¬ 
viduals, ib. 16; knowledge and 
ideas. Laws 12. 965. 

Idea. \The Idea of Good is an 
abstraction.^ which^ under that 
name at leasts does not occur in 
any other of F/ato’s writings 
except the Republic. But it is 
probably 7 tot essentially different 
fro 7 n another abstraction^ ‘ the 
true bemg of thmgs^ which is 
mentiojied ht fnany of his 
dialogues. He has 77owhere given 


an explanation of his meanings 
not because he was ^regardless 
whether we understood him or 
not^ blit rather^ perhaps.^ because 
he was himself unable to state in 
precise temns the ideal which 
floated before his 7 nind. He 
belonged to an age in which men 
felt too st 7 'ongly the first pleasure 
of 7 netaphysical speculation to be 
able to estimate the true value of 
the ideas which they conceived 
(cp. his own picture of the effect of 
dialectic on the youthful mtellect.^ 
Rep. 7. 539). To him., as to the 
Schoohnen of the Middle Ages, 
an abstraction seemed truer than 
a fact: he was impatient to shake 
off the shackles of sense and rise 
into the purer atiiiosphere of 
ideas. Yet in the allegory of the 
cave (Republic vii), whose in¬ 
habitants must go up to the light 
of perfect kizowledge, but descend 
again into the obscurity of 
opinion, he has showzt that he 
was not uztaware of the necessity 
of flzidmg a firm starting-pohit 
for these flights of metaphysical 
imagmation (cp. Rep. 6. 510). A 
passage in the Philebus (65 A) 
will give the best insight izito his 
meaning: ^ If we are not able 
to hunt the good with one idea 
only, with three we znay take 
our prey, — Beauty, Symmetry, 
Truthl The three were insepar- 
cdle to the Greek znind, and 710 
conception of perfection could be 
forzned m which they did not 
unite (cp. Introduction to Rep. p. 
Ixix).] 

Ideas. \No part of Platons philo¬ 
sophy has been more coinmonly 
associated with his name than 
^ the doctrine of ideas I But his 
7 neaning has been often misimder- 
stood, or he has been supposed to 
be formulating a systeifi when he 
, is 07 ily ^guessing at truthl His 
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ophiions did not always r 2771 am 
ihe sa7ney and in his later works 
i^he ideas are not so pro77iinent as 
in the Phaedo or Phaedrus. He 
is his own best critic in the 
Parmenides and the Sophist^ and 
has there shown how fully he 
appreciates the difficulties of the 
argument.—The ideas are one 
phase of a conception which he 
has expressed in 7nany forms in 
his 'various writings :— That 
there is a truth which is beyond 
sense^ and which is perceived by 
the mmd alone when freed from 
the ^disturbing ele7nenT of the 
body (Phaedo 65 ; Tim. 51 ; and 
cp. Theaet. 185 foil.). In this 
spirit the stcbjects of the higher 
education are discussed in the 
Republic (Book vii), and the 
sciences are declared to be 
'valuable 07ily in proporti07i as 
they enable us to attain true 
being. The ideas 77iay be gained 
by association^ which Plato calls 
‘ the reminiscence of knowledge 
acquired m a previous stated 
'zvhe7i we beheld them ^ sliming 
Z7i bright7iess ’ (Phaedr. 250), a7id 
makes a proof of i77imortality 
(Phaedo 73, 76) : or they inay be 
reached by the ^gracious aid" of 
dialectic.^ which uses the objects 
of sense as steps by which we are 
able to mount to the sphere of the 
absolute (Symp. 211, and cp. Rep. 
5. 476; 6. 510). They are U7i- 
changeable and invisible.^ and 
therefore akin to the divme 
ele77tent in us^ that is, the soul 
(Phaedo 78 E). By participation 
in the77i things are what they are: 
the beautiful is beautiful because 
it shares in the idea of beauty, 
that which is just is just because 
it partakes of the nature ofjustice 
(Phaedo 100-105 ; Farm. 130). 
JHor coidd names ever have bee7i 
ffioimd for things, unless the 


legislator, who was the origmal 
na77ie giver, had bee7t acquainted 
with the ideas which they re-- 
present (Crat. 389). A gam, the 
ideas afford an argument against 
the Heraclitea7i doctrine efflux : 
for that which is absolute and 
true cannot change, but iimst 
always abide and exist {ib. 439, 
■440). The ideas are the work oj 
God, and the artist only imitates 
them at second- or even thif'd- 
hand': for there cannot be two or 
7}tore ideas of the same thing (Rep. 
10.596 foil.; Tim.28). The Creator 
when the worlds we7'e niade had 
such a si7igle, perfect idea of the 
universe, in accorda7tce with 
which He C07itrived all His work 
(Tim. 31). They are alinost un¬ 
intelligible to himian apprehen¬ 
sion, unless they are expressed 
by exainples, or translated into 
the language of facts (Statesm. 
277). — In the Philebus Plato 
begins to discuss the ^ troublesoiiie 
questions" which are raised by 
the doct7d7te of ideas. How caii 
the 07te he predicated of the iiiany ? 
Have the ideas real existe7ice? 
His reply is soiiiewhat crude a7id 
u7isatisfactory :—There are four 
categories, the infi7iite, the finite, 
that which is i7ite7n7iediate 
betwee7i the77i, a7id the cause 
which unites thein. The mter- 
77iediate ele77ient is ‘ law" or 
^order" or ^proportion"; and 
since all thmgs share in it, the 
fi7iite is thus joined with the in¬ 
finite, the one with the 77iany, 
and ideas are proved to be real 
and con7iected with pheno77tena. 
The cause of union is explained 
to be mi7id or God.—In the 
Parmefiides the criticis77^ of the 
ideas is carried still further; 
nor can Plato apparently provide 
a sufficient answer to his ow7i 
objections. He is applyi7ig the 
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test of logic to the vague thoughts 
and dreams which had filled his 
mind at an earlier period; and 
we cannot wonder that they are 
not always able to endure the 
trial. He does not know how to 
j[)rove to the sceptic the existence 
of the ideasi which seem to dwell 
apart in the sphere of the absolute; 
or how these unknown^ unknow¬ 
able conceptions can be hrotight 
from heaven to earth. — Ze7io has 
denied the ‘ being of 7 nany ’y for 
if being is rnany^ it 77 iust be both 
like and unlike.^ which is hjipos- 
sible. And when Socrates in 
reply distinguishes between the 
idea and the object^ and says that 
the two ideas of likeness and un- 
likeness^ which are mco 7 }ipatible^ 
may yet inhere in the sa 7 ne in¬ 
dividual, he is met by the ^in¬ 
evitable question ’ .*— What is the 
nature of this participation in 
the idea :—does the individual 
share in the whole of the idea or 
in a part only ? Socrates replies 
that the idea 7 nay be like the day, 
which is one and the same in 
many places and yet continuous 
with itself, or like a sail which 
covers severalpersoTis and still is 
one. But he cannot 7neet the 
objection that the idea, which is 
in itself an inseparable whole, is 
thus regarded also as divisible 
into parts.—Another difficulty is 
then started. Ideas are formed 
by abstractions 77 iade fro 77 i so 77 ie 
class of objects : e.g. the idea of 
greatness is drawn from the con- 
tefnplation of a nu 77 iber of things 
which have greatness. But then 
the idea of greatness 77 tust itself 
be added to the class of great 
things, and a 7 iew idea which 
e 7 nbraces thejn all will be re¬ 
quired, and this process will 
go on ad infinittmi.—Although 
Plato cannot find a reply to these 


and si 77 iilar, objections, he is still 
convinced that without abstract 
ideas thought and reasoning are 
hnpossible, and he hints by the 
mouth of Par 77 ienides that a 77 iore 
searching analysis of the 7 n both 
fr07}i the negative and the positive 
side will at last conduct us to a 
sound doctrine of ideas [cp. Soph. 
259). —In the Sophist he once 
7nore seeks to prove the connexion 
of ideas. He is attacking the 
Eleatic doctrine that there is no 
such thing as falsehood, because 
not-being is not and therefore 
cannot exist. He shows that the 
entire separation of the spheres 
of the absolute and the relative, 
of being and not-being, cannot 
be maintamed. It is not true 
that all ideas are incompatible, 
although some are. And it is 
the busmess of dialectic, which is 
the art of division into classes, 
to teach us under what category 
a particular idea is included. 
Being, for instance, has co 77 i- 
munion with rest and 7 notion; 
but rest and motion are in¬ 
consistent. Not-being is only the 
negation of being, just as not- 
77 iotion or rest is the negation of 
motion.—In the StateS 7 nan and 
the Laws the doctrine of ideas 
occupies a subordinate place, and 
see 7 ns to have lost its for 7 }ier 
attractiveness to Plato. Yet at 
the very e 7 td of the Laws he 
exhibits a trace of the old feelmg 
in the final i 7 tjunctio 7 t that the 
guardians 7 nust be 7 nen who are 
able to see ^the one in niany"' and 
to order all things accordingly 
(12. 96s B).] ■ 

Ideal state, the, difficulty of, Rep. 5. 
472 ; 6. 502 E ; Laws 4. 711; is 
it possible 1 Rep. 5. 471, 473 ; 6. 
499 ; 7- 540 (cp. ib. 7. 520 ; Laws 
4. 711 E ; 5. 739 ; 12. 968 A) ; 
how to be commenced, Rep. 6. 
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501 ; 7. 540:—Ideals, value of, 
ib. 5. 472; use of, in education, 
Laws I. 643 ; in legislation, ib. 5. 
746 :—Idealists, Soph. 246, 248 
(cp. Phaedo 100; Rep. 6. 505 
A). For the Ideal State of the 
Republic, see City, Constitution, 
Education, Guardians, Rulers, 
etc. 

Idleness, the mother of wantonness. 
Laws 8. 835 E ; not to be attri¬ 
buted to God, ib. 10. 900 E. foil. 

Ignorance, the source of evil. 
Protag. 345, 353 foil. (cp. Meno 
77); ignorance and pleasure, 
Protag. 357 ; impossible, Euthyd. 
286; ignorance about the soul dis¬ 
graceful to the rhetorician, Phaedr. 
277 E ; ignorance self-satisfied, 
Symp. 204 A ; excludes know¬ 
ledge, Meno 80; nature of. Rep. 5. 
477, 478 ; an inanition {k^vcouis) 
of the soul, zb. 9. 585 ; = slowness 
of perception, Theaet. 194 E; 
ignorance and false opinion, ib. 
199 E ; involuntary. Soph. 228, 
230 A ; an evil of the soul, ib. 228 
(cp. Tim. 86 B, 88 B ; Statesm. 
296 D'; Phil. 48 B); divisions 
of, Soph. 229; ignorance of self, 
Phil. 48; having the conceit of 
knowledge, ib. 49 A ; Laws 9.863 
B; I Alcib. ii7foll. (cp. Apol. 29); 
either ridiculous or mischievous, 
Phil. 48; I Alcib. 118; is ruin, 
Laws 3. 688 ; the worst, to know 
the evil and refuse the good, 
ib. 689 ; ignorance a prevalent 
disorder among kings, ib. 691 ; 
complete ignorance not so bad 
as misapplied knowledge, ib. 7. 
819 A; ignorance a cause of 
crimes, ib. 9. 863 B; twofold, 
ibid. ; ignorance of statesmen, i 
Alcib. 118, 119; ignorance some¬ 
times better than knowledge, 2 
Alcib. 143 foil.:—ignorance of the 
world, Phaedo 89 the ignorant 
ought to submit to the wise. 
Laws 3. 690 B. 


Iliad, the style of, illustrated, Rep. 
3. 392 E foil.; mentioned, ib. 
393 A ; Laws 2. 658 E ; i Alcib. 

112 A; heroes of, Hipp. Min. 
363 B. Cp. Homer, Odyssey. 

Ilion (Troy), Rep. 3. 393 E ; Laws 
3. 685 B ; foundation of. Laws 3. 
681 E foil. See Troy. 

Ilissus, the, Socrates and Phaedrus 
sit beside, Phaedr. 229 A, B ; 
hill of the Acropolis once ex¬ 
tended to. Grit. 112 A. 

Illegitimate children, Rep. 5. 461 
A ; Laws li. 930. 

Ill-health destroys the profit of life, 
Gorg. 505 A. See Disease, In¬ 
valids. 

Illusion in art, Soph. 235 E :—illu¬ 
sions of hearing, Theaet. 157 E 
(cp. Phaedo 65 A);—of hope, 
Phil. 40 A;—of pleasure, ib. D, 
42 ;—of sight. Rep. 7. 523 ; 10. 
602 ; Theaet. 157 E ; Phil. 38 D, 
42 A (cp. Phaedo 65 A). 

Image-making, Soph. 236, 260 E, 
265, 266. 

Images (i.e. reflections of visible 
objects). Rep. 6. 510; Tim. 52 
D (cp. Rep. 10. 596); a proof 
that not-being exists. Soph. 240; 
no images of the highest thoughts, 
Statesm. 285 E :—golden images 
at Delphi, Phaedr. 235 E; at 
Olympia, ib. 236 B :—images 
made by shepherds, Phil. 38 D : 
—images set up in fulfilment of 
vows. Laws 10. 909 E ; as offer¬ 
ings to the Gods, ib. 12. 956 A : 
—waxen images (used in sorcery), 
ib. II. 933 B- 

Imagination, —the union of sense 
and opinion, Soph. 264 A. 

'^I/xepos*, Phaedr. 251 C. 

Imitation, in dancing. Laws 2. 655, 
668 ; 7. 796, 798, 814 E in lan¬ 
guage, Crat. 423, 426, 427 ; — in 
music, ib. 423 ; Laws 2. 655, 668 
foil.; 7. 798 E, 812 C (cp. Rep. 
3. 397; Lawsjlio. 889 D);—in 
painting, Crit. 107 (cp.Tim. 19D ; 
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Laws lo. 889 D) ;—in science, 
Soph. 266;—in style, Rep. 3.393, 
394 ; 10. 596 foil., 600 E foil.; 
Laws 4. 719 C : — affects the 
character. Rep. 3. 395 ; Laws 2. 
668 ; 7. 798 E ; thrice removed 
from the truth. Rep. 10. 596- 
598, 602 B ; concerned with the 
weaker part of the soul, ib. 
604; Tim. 19; Soph. 234, 235 ; 
of appearances. Soph. 267; 
pleasure accompanying. Laws 2. 
667; criteria of, ib. 667,668:—the 
art of, Soph. 219; a kind of 
creation, ib. 265 ; parts of, ib. 
266 (cp. 235). 

Imitative arts, inferior. Rep. 10. 
605; divisions of them, Soph. 235; 
—imitative gestures, Crat. 423 
—imitative poetry. Rep. 10. 595. 

Imitators ignorant. Rep. 10. 602; 
the two kinds of. Soph. 268. 

Immortality and love, Symp. 206- 
209;—the prospect of immortality, 
delightful to the good man, Apol. 
40 E ; no great boon to the 
wicked. Laws 2. 661 immor¬ 
tality of the soul, and the principle 
of self-motion, Phaedr. 245 (cp. 
Laws 10. 894 foil.; 12. 966 E) ; 
connected with the doctrine of 
recollection,Meno 81,86; Phaedo 
73-76 (cp. Symp. 208); argu¬ 
ments in favour of, Phaedo 70; 
arguments against, (Simmias), 
ib. 86; (Cebes), 87 ; the argu¬ 
ments answered, ib. 91 foil.; the 
proof of, ib. 105 foil.; Rep. 10. 
608 foil. (cp. 6. 498); given to 
man by the Creator, Tim. 41 
foil., 69 ; belief in, must be pos¬ 
sessed by the true worshipper of 
God, Laws 12. 967 E :—immor¬ 
tality by children, Symp. 207, 
208 ; Laws 4. 721 ; 6. 773 E, 
776 B : — immortality of fame, 
Symp. 208 C:—immortality of 
the Gods, Tim. 41 B:—‘the 
principle of immortality within 
us,’ Laws 4. 713 E. Cp. Soul. 


Impartiality and equality, not the 
same, Protag. 337 A. 

Impatience, uselessness of, Rep. 10. 
604 C. 

Impetuosity, Rep. 6. 503 C (cp. 
Theaet. 144 A; Statesm. 307 C). 

Impiety towards the gods. Laws 10. 
885, 907; causes of, ib. 900; 
punishment of, ib. 907 E :—suits 
for impiety, ib. 7. 799 B ; 10. 
910 :—the law concerning im¬ 
piety, ib. 9. 868 E. 

Imports and Exports, law respect¬ 
ing (in the Model City), Laws 8. 
847. 

Inachus, Her^ asks alms for the 
daughters of, Rep. 2. 381 D. 

Inanimate objects which have 
caused death, Laws 9. 873 E. 

Inanitions {k€vu>(T€l^) of the body 
and soul, Rep. 9. 585 A. 

Incantations, Laws ii. 932 E foil.; 
in medicine, Charm. 155 ; Rep. 
4.426 A; Theaet. 149 D ; used by 
mendicant prophets, Rep. 2. 364 
B. Cp. Enchantment. 

Incense, Tim. 61 C; not to be 
imported. Laws 8. 847 C. 

Incest, universal horror of; Laws 8. 
838. 

Income Tax, Rep. i. 343 D. 

Incommensurable things. Laws 7. 
819, 820 (cp. Farm. 140). 

Incompatibility of temper, aground 
for divorce. Laws ii. 929 E. 

Incontinence in the soul, Gorg. 493. 

Incurable criminals, death the fit¬ 
ting penalty for. Laws 9. 853 foil.; 
—in the world below, Gorg. 525 
(cp. Phaedo 113 E ; Rep. 10. 615 
D). 

Indestructibility of the soul and 
body. Laws 10. 904 A (cp. Tim. 
41, and v.s.v. Soul). 

Indifference to money, character¬ 
istic of those who inherit a for¬ 
tune, Rep. I. 330 B. 

‘ Indifferent ’ things, Gorg. 468. 

Individual, inferior types of the. 
Rep. 8. 545;—individual and 
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state, ib, 2. 368 ; 4* 434^ 44i; 5- 
462 ; 8. 544 ; 9. 577 B ; Laws 3. 
6S9; 5 * 739; S. 828 E; 9. 875, 
877 C ; II. 923. 925 E, 930 B . 
the individual and the idea, 
Parm. 133 D :—individuals and 
things, Crat. 386. 

Indolence, evils of. Laws 6. 788 E ; 
not to be attributed to God, ib. 

• 10. 903 A. 

Induction, the source of knowledge, 
Laws 12. 965. 

Infantry, to be preferred to sailors. 
Laws 4. 706. 

Infants, have spirit, but not reason. 
Rep. 4.441 A (cp. Laws 12. 963 
E); to be exercised, Laws 7. 
789, 790. Cp. Child. 

Inferiors, ought to be treated with 
special regard to justice by their 
superiors. Laws 6. 777 E. 

Infidels, advice to. Laws 10. 888 ; 
are in ignorance of the nature of 
the soul, ib. 892. Cp. Atheists. 

Infinite, nature of, Phil. 15, 16, 23, 
24 foil.; comprises what admits 
of degrees, zA 25, 31, 32. 

Inflammations, Tim. 85. 

Informer, the, held in honour in the 
Model City, Laws 5. 730 E, 742 
B ; II. 914 A, 932 B (cp. 6. 762 
D ; 9. 872 B; 10. 907 E; II. 
917 D); to receive half the fine, 
ib, 5. 745 A; 9. 868 B ; ii. 928 
B ;—Informers, Crito 45 A; 
Rep. 9. 575 B. 

Inheritance, laws of (in the Model 
City), Laws 5. 740. Cp. Lots. 

Initiation in the mysteries, Euthyd. 
277 E; Phaedo 69 C (cp. Meno 
76 E). 

Injury done by slaves and animals, 
law concerning. Laws ii. 936 C; 

' injuries’ and ‘hurts,’ ib. 9. 862. 

Injustice, why punished, Protag. 
333 E (cp. Gorg. 476, 477) ; in- 
justice and temperance. Protag. 
333 5 injustice an evil to the un¬ 
just, Crito 49 ; to do, worse than 
to suffer, Gorg. 469 foil., 475, 


489, 508, 509, 522 C ; the most 
disgraceful of evils, ib. 477 C ; 
advantage of. Rep. i. 343; de¬ 
fined by Thrasymachus as dis¬ 
cretion, ib. 348 D; injustice 
and vice, ibid. ; suicidal to states 
and individuals, ib. 351 E (cp. 
Laws 10. 906 A); in perfection, 
Rep. 2. 360; eulogists of, ib. 361, 
366, 367; 3 - 392 B (cp. 8. 545 
A; 9. 588; Laws 2. 662 B); 
only blamed by those who have 
not the power to be unjust. Rep. 
2. 366 C; in the state, ib. 4. 
434 ; = anarchy in the soul, ib. 
444 B (cp. Soph. 228; Laws 10. 
906 A); brings no profit, Rep. 9. 
589, 590; 10. 613 ; Laws 2. 662 
B ; injustice and justice. Laws 2. 
663 ; 5.730 ; curable and incur¬ 
able, ib. 5. 731 ; involuntary, 
ibid. ; 9. 860, 864 A (cp. Evil); to 
be pitied, ib. 5. 731 ;—Injustice 
and disease, ib. 10. 906 C [see 
Disease);—injustice and hurt, 
ib. 9. 862. 

Ihnkeeping, Laws ii. 918 E. 

Innovation, in education dangerous. 
Rep. 4. 424; Laws 2. 656, 660 
A; in the sports of children, 
leads to a change in manners. 
Laws 7. 797 C. Cp. Education, 
Gymnastic, Music. 

Insanity, as a hindrance to mar¬ 
riage, Laws II. 925 E, 926 B ; in a 
parent, ib. 929. See Madness. 

Inscriptions, at Delphi, Charm. 
164 D foil.; Protag. 343 B; 
Phaedr. 229 E; Phil. 45 E, 48 
C; Laws ii. 923 A; I Alcib. 
124 B, 129 A, 132 C :—over the 
dead, Laws 12. 958 E. 

Insolence [v^pis], engendered by 
conquest. Laws i. 641 C; 
[ai/aldeLu], a great evil both to 
individuals and states, ib. 647 B. 

Inspectors of Exports and Im¬ 
ports, Laws 8. 847 C. 

Inspiration of the philosopher, 
Phaedr. 249;—of the poet, ib. 
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245 A, 265 H; Ion 534; Mcno 
99 C, 1 ) ; Apol. 22 A; Laws 3. 
682 A; 4. 719 1 ) (cp. 2 Ak’il). 147 
C);--of the prophet^ Mono 99 
C, D ; Phaedr. 265 B of the 
rhapsodot Ion 536, 541 ; -of the 
statesman, kl011099:- the ^ods 
of inspiration, Phac^dr. 265 H. 

Instruction, the art of, Soph. 229. 

Instrument and user di.stinj^uished, 
I Alcih. 129. 

Intellect; objects of ojiinion and 
intidlert elassihed. Rep. 7, 534 
(cp. 5. 47<'>); relation of the in¬ 
tellect and the K^ood, /A 6. 508; 
intellect and true opinion, Tim. 
51. Cp. Mimi. 

Intellectual world, divisions of, 
Rep. 6. 510 foil,; 7. 517; com¬ 
pared to the visible, /A 6. 508, 
509 ; 7. 532 A intellectual pur¬ 
suits, not to lie carried to excess, 
Tim.-88. 

Intcmjicrancc, sty Drunkenness, 
Intoxicationintemperance of 
love, 'Pirn. 86. 

Intemperate life, the, not to he 
preferred to the temperate, (lorg, 
493, 494; Laws 5. 733 K folk; 
no man voluntarily intemperate, 
Laws 5. 734 H. 

Intercourse between the sexes, 
Rep. 5.458 foil.; Laws 8. 835 K, 
B39-841 ; in a democracy, Rep. 8. 
563 Aunnatural, condemned, 
Laws I. 636; 8. 836 foil. (cp. 
Symp. 181). 

Interest forbidden, Laws 5. 742 C ; 
XI. 921 D (cp. Rep. 8. 556 A). 

Intermediates, Prolaj^. 346 I) ; 
ICuthyd. 306; Rep- 9. 583 ; Phil. 
33 » 43 (q>' Laws 9. 879 H). 

Interpreters of sacred rites, Laws 
6. 759 L, 774 ^28 B, 845 

E; 9.865 D, 871 C, 873 I); n. 
916 C ; 12.958 1 ), 964 C ; election 
of, zA 6. 759 1). 

Intestate, children of the, Laws n. 
924. Cp. Orphans. 

Intimations, the, given by the 


senses, im])crfect, Rep. 7. 523 
foil.; 10. 602; of the mind. n‘- 
fiected in the liven-, 'Pirn, 71. 

Intoxication, not allowed in the 
state. Rep. 3. 398 L, 403 ; for- 
)>id<ien at Lacedaemon, Laws i. 
637 ; common at Athens during 
th(‘ Dionysia, /A (* ; pennittecl 
among the Scythians, etc., //vV/,; 
nature of, discussed, /AV 4 foil. ; 
use of, /A 64s, 646; only to be 
allowed to the old, /A 2. 666 H. 
Sir Drinking, Festivities. 

Intuition, Phacdo 66, 79. 

Invalids, Oorg. 504 E ; Rep. 3.406, 
407 ; 4. 425 K. Cp. Medicine. 

Invention, divisions of, .Soph. 266. 

Involuntary and voluntary actions, 
Laws 9. 861,878 B ; involuntary 
falsehood, /A 5. 730 C; llipp. 
Min. 371 F foil.; involuntary 
and voluntary homicidts Laws 
9. 865 869 {stY Homicide) ;- in¬ 
voluntary natunt of evil and injus¬ 
tice, Protag. 345 foil., 352, 355 ; 
'Pirn. 86 ; Laws 5. 731 C ; 9. 860, 
864 A; Hijjp. Min. 372 (cp. 

25 K ; (iorg. 468, 509 E ; Soph. 
228). 

lolaus and Heracles, Euthyd. 297 
1); Phacdo 89 C. 

Ion (of F.phe.sus), know.s Homer 
better than any one, Ion 530 D, 
533 D; cannot sjieak etpially 
well about other poets, /A 533 1 ) 
folk, 536 ; inspired, /A 533 I) 'ft>lk 
536 C ; i)n)fes.ses to speak well on 
all Homer, /A 536 K; tjuotes 
Homer, /A 537 A folk ; why not 
chosen general, /A 541 B ; a Prty- 
teus, /A E ; inspired rather than 
dishonest, /A 542. 

Ion, .son of Apollo, Euthyd. 302 
I). 

Ionia, i)r(>grc.s.s of the doctrine of 
Protagoras in,'Pheael. 179 D : - 
Ionian harmony, Laches 188 D ; 
must be rejected, Rep. 3. 399 A : 
-'lifedescribed by Homer, Laws 
3. 680 C : philosophy, Soph, 
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242; philosophers,Theaet. 179 D: 
—Ionian soldiers in Athenian 
service, Symp. 220 D :—lonians 
have no ancestral Zeus, Euthyd. 
302 C; averse to the love of 
boys, Symp. 182 B. 

Iphicles, brother of Heracles, Eu¬ 
thyd. 297 E. 

Iris, meaning of the name, Crat. 
408 B ; daughter of Thaumas, 
Theaet. 155 D. 

Iron (and brass), mingled by the 
God in the craftsmen and hus¬ 
bandmen, Rep. 3. 415 A (cp. 8. 
547 A) ; iron not needed in the 
plastic and weaving arts. Laws 
3. 679 A; not to be offered to 
the Gods, ib, 12. 956 A; pieces 
of iron employed as money at 
Lacedaemon, Eryx. 400 B :—the 
iron race, Crat. 398 A. 

Irrigation works, to be provided. 
Laws 6. 761 B ; in ancient Attica, 
Crit. Ill; in Atlantis, ib. 117, 
118. 

Isis, Egyptian chants are the com¬ 
position of. Laws 2. 657 B. 

Ismenias, the Theban, his wealth, 
Meno 90 A; a ^ rich and mighty 
man,’ Rep. i. 336 A. 

Isocrates, Socrates prophesies of 
him, Phaedr. 279 A, B. 

Isolochus, father of Pythodorus, i 
Alcib. 119 A. 

Isthmus, the, ancient boundary of 
Attica fixed at, Crit. no D :— 
Isthmian games, Lysis 205 D ; 
once visited by Socrates, Crito 
52 B; citizens (of the Model 
City) to be sent to. Laws 12. 
950 E. 

Italy, ‘ can tell of Charon das as a 
law-giver,’ Rep. 10. 599 E ; in 
Italy the spectators are judges of 
theatrical performances. Laws 2. 
659 B Italian banditti, ib. 6. 
777 C. 

Ithaca, Ion 533 C, 535 C. 

Ivory, not to be offered to the Gods, 
Laws 12. 955 E. 


J. 

Jealousy, excited by love, Phaedr. 
232 ; unknown to the Gods, ib. 
247 A (cp. Tim. 29 E) ; hateful¬ 
ness of. Laws 5. 731 A ; engen¬ 
dered by prosperity, Menex. 242 

A. 

Jesting, with slaves, unwise. Laws 
6. 778 A. 

Joints, the, Tim. 74 E. 

Joy, should not be immoderate. 
Laws 5. 732 B. 

Judge, the, ought not to be in¬ 
fluenced by compassion, Apol. 
35 (cp. Laws 12. 949 A); a phy¬ 
sician of the soul, Gorg. 478, 480 
A; must himself be virtuous. 
Rep. 3. 409; his virtue, only to 
decide according to the standard 
fixed by the legislator, Statesra. 
305; distinguished from thestates- 
man, ibid. ; should aim at recon¬ 
ciling the contending parties, 
Laws 1.627 E ; should co-operate 
with the legislator, ib. il. 934 B ; 
must take the writings of the 
legislator as his guide, ib. 12. 
957:—Judges ought not to drink 
wine, ib. 2. 674 A ; must give an 
account of their office, ib. 6. 761 
E ; must supply the omissions 
of the legislator, ib. 9. 876 ; 11. 934 
B ; must keep the speakers to the 
point, ib. 12. 949 B :—laws con¬ 
cerning, ib. 6 . 766 E foil.; 9. 
S55-857; 12. 956 election of, 
ib. 6 . 767; 12. 956:—^judges in 
cases of death, ib. 9. 855 C, 856 

C, 866 C, 867 E, 871 C ; 12. 958 
C (cp. II. 916 C); in cases of 
wounding, ib. 9. 877 B, 878 D, 879 

B, E ; in cases where assistance 
has not been rendered, ib. 880 
D ; where a son has neglected 
his parents, ib. ii. 932 C (cp. 
Guardians of the Laws) :—select 
judges, ib. 9* 855 C ; ii. 926 

D, 928, 938; 12. 946, 948 A, 
956:—^Judges of art, must have 
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knowledge, ib. 2. 669;—of con¬ 
tests in armour, ib. 8. 833 E ;— 
of gymnastic contests, ib. 6. 765 
C ; 8. 835 A; ii. 935 E of 
horse races, ib, 8. 834 B;—of 
music, ib, 6, 765 C ; 7. 802 ; 12. 
949 A;—of the theatre, ought 
not to yield to clamour, ib, 2. 659. 

Judgment, final, Phaedo 108; Gorg. 
523; Rep. 10. 614 foil.; Laws' 
12. 959. Cp. Hades. 

Juggling, Rep. 10. 602 D. 

Juices, vegetable, Tim. 60 B. 

‘Just,’ defined. Laws 9. 863, 864; 
—^just and unjust, their opposition 
dimly discerned by mankind, 
ib, 2. 663; how distinguished, 

I Alcib. 109; their nature, 
learned from the many, ib, 110 ; 
a frequent cause of dispute, ib, 
III E foil. (cp. Euthyph. 7) ;— 
the just and the gainful. Laws 2. 
662;—the just and the honour¬ 
able, ib, 9. 859, 860. 

Just life, the, ought to be con¬ 
sidered the pleasantest and hap¬ 
piest, Laws 2. 662. 

Just man, the, is gentle, Gorg. 516 
C ; at a disadvantage compared 
with the unjust (Thrasymachus), 
Rep. I. 343; happy, ib. 354; 
Laws I. 660 E ; attains harmony 
in his soul, Rep. 4. 443; pro¬ 
claimed the happiest, ib, 9. 580 
foil.; is especially careful towards 
his inferiors. Laws 6. 777 E ;— 
the just, friends of the Gods, Gorg. 
507 E ; Rep. 10. 613; Phil. 39 
E; Laws 4. 716 D ;—just and 
unjust are at heart the same 
(Glaucon), Rep. 2. 360. 

Justice, popular definitions of, Crat. 
413 ; =to speak the truth and 
pay one’s debts. Rep. 1.331 foil.; 
= the interest of the stronger, 
ib, 338 ; 2- 367 (cp. Gorg. 489; 
Laws 4. 714 B); = honour among 
thieves, Rep. i. 352; =the ex¬ 
cellence of the soul, ib, 353; 
= the opinion of the best. Laws 9. 


864 ; = power of knowledge, Hipp. 
Min. 375 ; ^ doing one’s own 
work, I Alcib. 127 (cp. Rep. 4. 
443):—a part of virtue, Meno 
73 E, 79 (cp. Rep. I. 350); the 
art which gives good and evil to 
friends and enemies. Rep. i. 
332 foil., 336; is a thief, ib. 334 ; 
the proper virtue of man, ib, 335 ; 

‘ sublime simplicity,’ ib, 348 ; 
does not aim at excess, ib, 349; 
identical with wisdom and virtue, 
ib, 331 \ a principle of harmony, 
ibid, (cp. 9. 591 D); in the 
highest class of goods, ib, 2. 357, 
367 D (cp. Euthyd. 279 ; Laws 
I. 631 C); the union of tem¬ 
perance, wisdom, and courage. 
Rep. 4. 433 ; Laws i. 631 C ; 
a division of labour. Rep. 4. 433 
foil. (cp. 1. 332,3497350); 
honourable maiden,’ Laws 12. 
943 E :—given by Zeus to man¬ 
kind, Protag. 322 C, 329 C; love 
the cause of, Symp. 196 ; nature 
and origin of (Glaucon), Rep. 2. 
35^7 359; conventional, ib, 359 
A ; Theaet. 172 A, 177 C ; Laws 
10. 889 E; praised for its 
consequences only (Adeimantus), 
Rep. 2. 362 E, 366 ; a matter of 
appearance, ib. 365 :—essential 
to states. Protag. 322 D (cp. 
Phaedo 82 B); supposed to 
exist to some degree in every 
man. Protag. 323 B ; acquired by 
habit, Phaedo 82 B ; happiness 
dependent upon, Gorg. 470; 
useful alike in war and peace. 
Rep. I. 333 ; can do no harm, ib, 
335 ; more precious than gold, 
ib, 336 E (cp. Laws ii. 913 B); 
toilsome. Rep. i. 364 (cp. Pro¬ 
tag. 340 C ; Laws 4. 718 E); fol¬ 
lows after God, Laws 4. 716 A; 
worthy of honour, ib, 5. 730 D ; 
the administration of, ought to 
be shared in by all the citizens, 
ib, 6. 768; especially necessary 
towards slaves and inferiors, ib. 
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777 E ; the salvation of men, zb, 
lo. 906 B; the civilizer of hu¬ 
manity, ib. II. 937 E ; found to 
some extent in every constitution, 
ib. 12. 945 D (cp. Rep. i. 338 
E) compared to health, Rep. 

4. 444:—the poets on, ib, 2. 
363, 364, 365 E :—in perfection, 
ib, 361 : — justice and equity, 
Laws 6. 757;—^justice and ex¬ 
pediency, I Alcib. 113, 116;— 
justice and holiness, Protag. 330, 

331 ; Euthyph. 12 ;—justice and 
politics, Gorg. 464;—^justice and 
retribution. Laws 5. 72S justice 
and virtue, Rep. i. 348 .-—justice 
more profitable than injustice, ib, 

4. 445 ; 9. 589 foil.; superior to 
injustice, ib, 9. 589 ; final triumph 
of, ib. 580 ; 10. 612, 613 in the 
state, ib. 2. 369; 4. 431, 433; 
the same in the individual and 
the state, ib. 4. 435 foil., 441 foil.: 

—absolute justice, ib. 5. 479 E ; 

6. 501 B; 7. 517 E:—natural 
justice, Gorg. 483, 484, 488, 492 ; 
Laws 10. 890 A (cp. ib. 3. 690 
B):—^ the justice of the Gods,’ 
Laws 10. 904. 

Justice. \The Jiap;piness which is 
C 07 ife 7 'red by justice is OTte of the 
7}iai7i theses of the Gorgias. The 
young Sophist^ Polzis, and Cal- 
licles, the zjtan of the worlds agree 
in thinkmg that the zmjzist is 
happy so long as he is able to es¬ 
cape punishznent. But Socrates 
maintains a higher view.^ which 
he sets forth under a paradoxical 
form. The wicked man is un¬ 
happy because he is wicked^ and 
still 77 iore unhappy when he is 
not punished for his evil deeds. 

On the other hand the just and 
innocent are happy even on earth 
a 7 id amidst the greatest suffer¬ 
ings j and in the world to cozne 
all the adva/itages are on their 
side. The argu7nent is C 07 ifirmed 
tn Plato's fashion by a myth. 

VOL. V. G g 


07 ice upon a time the judgznent 
of souls took place upon the day 
of death while both the judges 
a7id the judged we7'e alive. The 
result was unsatisfactory: the 
veil of the body hid the soul from 
the glafice of the judge^ who was 
hmzself hindered by a like mi- 
pediment. In order to re77iedy 
this evil Zeus 77iade his sons 
judges in the world below^ and 
the souls were tried after death. 
There was no more escape for 
the wicked: the judges beheld 
his soul stained and corrupted by 
lust and wickedness and pro¬ 
nounced thefitting penalty ,— The 
argU77ient of the Gorgias is in a 
7 }ianner resu 77 ied and co 7 }ipleted 
in the Republic. In the first 
Book several definitions of justice 
are atte? 7 ipted^ all of which fall 
before the^ dialectic of Socrates. 
Glaucon and Adei77ia7ttus then 
inteTwefie : — 7 nanki 7 id regard jus¬ 
tice as a necessity^ not as a good 
in itself or at best as only to be 
practised because of the temporal 
benefits which flow fro7}i it: can 
Socrates prove that it belongs to 
a higher class of goods ? So¬ 
crates hi reply proposes to con¬ 
struct an ideal state in which 
justice will be more easily recog¬ 
nized tha 7 i in the individtial. 
Justice is thus discovered to be 
the essential virtue of the state 
(a thesis afterwards enlarged 
zipon by Aristotle [Pol. i. 2. 16 ; 
iii- § 3])j Ihe bond of the 
social organization^ and^ like 
te7nperance in the Laws (3. 696, 
697 ; 4. 709 E), rather the ac- 
companmient or condition of the 
virtues than a virhte in itself 
Expressed in an outward or 
political form it becomes the 
great principle which has been 
already enunciated (Rep. i. 332), 

^ that every man shall do his own 
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work'; on this Plato bases the 
necessity of the division into 
classes which underlies the whole 
fabric of the ideal state (Rep. 4. 
433 foil.; Tim. 17 C). Thus we 
are led to acknowledge the hap’- 
pmess of the just; for he alone 
reflects in himself this vital prin¬ 
ciple of the state (Rep. 4. 445). 
The final proof is supplied by a 
comparisoii of the pe?fect state 
with actual forms of govern¬ 
ment. These, like the individuals 
who correspo 7 id to them, become 
more and ?no?'c miserable as they 
recede further from the ideal, and 
the climax is 7‘caehcd (Rep. 9. 
587) whe7i the tyrant is shown 
by the aid of a^'ithmetic to have 
'729 times less pleasure tha 7 i 
the kmg' \i.e. the perfectly just 
ruler]. Lastly, the happvicss of 
the just is pro 7 /ed to extend also 
hito the next 7vorld, where me?i 
appear before the judgme^it-seat 
of hea77cn and receive the difc 
reward of their deeds in this lij'e. 
—In the La7vs, 710 less tJum i7i the 
Republic, justice is assigned a 
high place a?no 72 g the vU'tues. 
Every co7istituiio7i, however wi- 
perfect, 77 iust share in justice to 
some degree; for 710 association, 
even of the bad, can be formed 
unless regard is had to justice 
{cp. Lysis 214). It is the virtue 
which makes meri civilized, and 
fits the 7 n to dwell together i7i the 
state. Put hi justice is the dis¬ 
ease of cities and gover 7 i 7 ne 7 its, 
correspo 7 iding to sick 7 iess in the 
bodily frame. Again, the just 
77ia7i sho7vs his justice especially 
in his dealhtgs 7vith slaves and 
. tfiferiors, whom he endeaiamrs to 
train hi virtue \cp. Arist. Pol. i. 
13, § 14]. He alo7ie oijoys true 
happiness; for to him the good 
and the pie as a7it are one anti the 
same. He has God ahvays as his 


friend a 7 id guide, whereas the 
U7ijust passes thi-ough life in 
wild confusion a 7 id soon conies to 
the 671(1 of his seemhig pros¬ 
perity.] 

Justice, courts of; see Law Courts. 

K. 

Kindred, honour of, Laws 5. 729 ; - 
marriages of kindred,/A n. 924 

E. 

King, the, pleasures of, compared 
with those of the tyrant, Rep. 9. 
587 foil.; art of, Statesm. 260, 276, 
289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 295 B, 
300 E, 305 A, 308,311 (cp. Protag. 
321, 322);- king and states¬ 
man, Statesm. 259;- king and 
shepherd, ib. 261,276 (cp. Thcaet. 
174 D ; Laws 5. 735)-king and 
tyrant, Statesm. 301, 302: - Kings 
and philosophers, Kep.5.473 (cp. 
6. 487 E, 498 foil, SOI K foil.; 7. 
540; 8. 543 ; 9. 592)ignorance 
common among kings, Laws 3. 
691 ;—kings of ancient Attica, 
Mencx. 238 C ; of Egypt, always 
priests, Statesm. 290 E; of Persia, 
Laws 3. 694; I Alcib. 121, 122; 
of Sparta, Laws 3. 691, 696 A; i 
Alcib. 121 ; of I'hrace, Charm. 
156 C. 

King, the Great, Lysis 209 C; 
Euthyd, 274 A ; Mono 78 I) ; 
Gorg. 470 E ; Rep. 8. 553 D ; 
Soph. 230 E ; Statesm. 264 C ; i 
Alcib. 120. 

King Archon ; see Archon. 
Kingship, in primitive society, 
Laws 3. 681. 

Kinsmen, to prosecute for murder, 
Laws 9. 866, 868, 871, 873 1C ; 
not to be judges, ib. 879 A; 
duties of, towards orphans, ib. 6. 
766 D; II. 923-925; to decide 
whether a son may be dis¬ 
inherited, ib. 929. 

Kisses, the reward of the brave 
warrior, Rep. 5. 468 C. 
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Knots, magical, Laws ii. 933 B, D. 

Knowledge {eTna-Truxr), ytyvcocTKeLv) ; 
‘ know thyself’ at Delphi, Charm. 
164 D foil.; Protag. 343 B; 
Phaedr. 229 E ; Phil. 48 C ; 
Laws II. 923 A ; i Alcib. 124 A, 
129 A, 132 C ; knowledge of self, 
not = knowing what you know 
and what you do not know. 
Charm. 169 ; the proper study 
of mankind, Phaedr. 230 A: 
—knowing and not knowing, 
Theaet. 197; knowing and pos¬ 
sessing knowledge, ibid. ; know¬ 
ing and being known, Soph. 248 
E; knowing and communica¬ 
ting knowledge, i Alcib. 118 :— 
knowledge—knowledge of ideas. 
Rep. 6. 484; = the sciences, 

Theaet. 146; == perception, 2A 
151, 160 E, 163 foil., 179, 182 E, 

183 ; =true opinion with a reason, 
ib. 201 foil.; = power of divi¬ 
sion and composition, Phil. 17 ; 
= knowledge of the soul, i Alcib. 
130,131,133 :—source of, Phaedr. 
247; distinguished from belief, 
Gorg. 454; nature of. Rep. 5. 477, 
478 ; classed among faculties, zA 
477 ; 6. 511 E ; 7 - 533 E ; origin 
of, Tim. 37 ; consists in reasoning 
about sensations, Theaet. 186 ; is 
true opinion, ib. 187 foil.:—divi¬ 
sions of, Statesm. 260, 267; parts 
of, Phil. 55 D ; threefold, Laws 
10. 895 : — previous to birth, 
Phaedo 75; Rep. 7. 518 C; a 
process of recollection, Meno 81, 
98 A; Phaedo 73, 75, 92; Phil. 
34 ; Laws 5. 732 (cp. Recollec¬ 
tion) : — how far given by the 
senses, Phaedo 65 E, 75; Theaet. 

184 foil. (cp. Rep. 7. 529); its 
relation to sight, Theaet. 163, 
164, 165 B (cp. Phil. 38 C) :— 
creates trust, Lysis 209, 210; 
must decide a question. Laches 
184 ; the food of the soul, Protag. 
313 D ; more valuable than food, 
ib. 314; peril of buying, ibid.' 
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the deprivation of, the only real 
evil, ib. 345 B ; highest of human 
things, ib. 352 ; source of true 
pleasure and good, ib, 356 foil.; 
must use as well as make, Euthyd. 
289 ; the only good, ib. 292 B; 
difficulty of, Crat. 384 A; not 
given by names, ib. 436, 440; 
the conceit of, Phaedr. 237 C ; 
Apol. 22, 29 ; Soph. 230 ; Phil. 49 
A; Laws 3. 701 A; 5. 727 B, 
732 A; 9. 863 C ; 10. 886 B ; ne¬ 
cessary to right actions, Meno 97; 
hindered by the body, Phaedo 66 ; 
to be obtained after death, ib. E 
foil.; should not be acquired under 
compulsion, Rep. 7. 536 E {put 
cp. Laws 7. 810); desire of, in 
the soul, Tim. 90; gives the 
right of command, Theaet. 170 
B, 178 (cp. I Alcib. 134 C); plea¬ 
sures of, Phil. 52; differences 
of clearness in, ib. 57 B ; the 
supreme law. Laws 9. 87 5 ; makes 
free, i Alcib. 135; not to be 
divorced from justice, Menex. 
246 E ; not always better than 
ignorance, 2 Alcib. 143 foil. :— 
knowledge and courage. Laches 
193, 197; Protag. 350, 360 (cp. 
Gorg. 490 foil., 495 ; Rep. 4.429; 
Laws 12. 963) :—knowledge and 
definition, Theaet. 202, 208 :— 
knowledge and good, Euthyd. 
281 : — knowledge and happi¬ 
ness, Charm. 173 ; Euthyd. 281 ; 
Meno 88 ; i Alcib. 134 ;—know¬ 
ledge and justice, Hipp. Min. 
375 :—knowledge and learning, 
Euthyd. 278 A :—knowledge and 
opinion, Meno 96-98; Phaedr. 
247, 248 ; Rep. 5. 476-478 ; 6. 508 
D, 510 A ; 7. 534 ; Theaet. 187, 
201 foil. {v. s. V. Opinion) :— 
knowledge and pleasure, Rep. 6. 
505 :—knowledge and rhetoric, 
Phaedr. 262: — knowledge and 
success, Euthyd. 281 : — know¬ 
ledge and virtue, Protag. 356 foil.; 
Euthyd. 274 E ; Meno 87-89 :— 
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knowledge and wisdom, Rep. 4. 
428 (cp. Laws 3. 689 C) ab¬ 
stract and relative knowledge, 
Charm. 170 : — absolute know¬ 
ledge, Phaedr. 247 K; I’ann. 
134:- knowledge of absolute, 
ideas, Phacdo 75 (cp. Pann. 134, 
136) the higlu^st knowledge, 
the Idea of Cood, Rep. 6. 504; 
7. 514 foil. (cp. Laws 12. 965): 
the best knowledge, to discern 
between good and evil, Rep. 10, 
6itS: -knowledge of the good 
implies knowledge of the bad, 
53 L 532 \i'p- Rep. I. 334): 
knowledge of the just and unjust, 

I Alcib. 109 folk: unity t)f 
knowledge, Phaedo 101 ; Rep. 
5.479; Soph. 257 : -knowledge, 
whit'h is superhuman only, 
ridiculous, JdnI. 62 b : universal 
knowledge (of the Sophists), 
impo.ssible, ICuthytl 293, 294; 
Soph. 233, 234: knowledge of 
shadows, Rep. 6. 511 I) ; 7. 534 
A: knowledge of the (iods, un¬ 
attainable, Crat. 400 R, 425 C; 
Rep, 2. 365 R ; Crit. 107 ; Pann, 
134 R; noble, Laws 12. 966; 
knowledge of the world, Uk 
I. 640 C: love of knowledge, 
characteristic of the Hellenes, 
Hep. 4. 435 K ; peculiar to the 
rational element of the soul, /A 9. 
581 B. 

L. 

Labour, blessings of, Laws 6. 779 
A; the enemy of lust, /A 8. B41 
A : division of, Rep. 2. 370, 374 
A; 3. 394 i’k 395 397 I'-; 4 - 

423 R, 433 A, 435 A, 441 R, 443, 
453 Laws 8. 846 C foil). 

Labourers, free, Ruthyph. 4 C. 

Lacedaemon, early history of, Raws 
3. 682 R, 683 I) foil; owes its 
good order to Lycurgus, Rep. 10. 
599 R ; in laws and institutions 
the sister of Crete, Laws 3.683 A; 
Tyrtaeus made a citizen of, i 7 k i. 


629 A ; fencing masters do not 
visit, Laches 183 B: ** Lace¬ 
daemonian and Cretan philo¬ 
sophy, Protag. 342 A foil. : 
Lacedaetnonian bri'vity ami 
sententiousn<!SS, //vV/.; Raws i. 
642 A; 4. 721 R, : Race- 

da(‘moni;ui ust! of Ainy 
I\b*no 99 I); tiu‘ Lacedae¬ 

monian word ISifM'y, C'ral. 412 
B: i^acedaeinoni.in constitution 
commonly extolled, Rep. 8. 544 C 
(cp. Critt) 52 R) ; a timocracy, 
Rep. 8. 545 B; designed with a 
view to suptM-iority in war, Laws 
I. 626 C, 628 R, 630 J) (cp. 
La<'hes 183 A); akin to the 
Chelan, Raws 3. ^83 A ; balama: 
of powers in, /A C91 K ; (like 
lh(‘ (h'etan) in a mean between 
democracy and monarchy,/A 61/3 
R ; combines llu‘ elmnenis of all 
forms of govmmuumt, /A 4, 
712: RacetluMUonian lawh said 
to bave!>een ilerivcd by Lycurgus 
from Apollo, //'. i. ^24 A, 632 
1) ; do not make the eiti/tms 
equally brav(‘ against pleasure 
and pjiin, /A 634; not allowed 
to be criticized by the young, /’A 
D ; laws ct)nccrning paederastia, 
Symp. t82 A; LawsK. 836 B : 
the double monarchy intended tt) 
be a check on the stiite, Laws 3. 
691 R; the most ancient of 
monarchies, /A 4. 712 R; the 
kings descended from Zeus, 1 
Alcib. 120 R foil.; tluhr wivt's, 
id. 121 B; compared (o llu* Per¬ 
sian kings, //'/f/.; their wealth, 
idl'd.y 122 1) foil.the Hcrousia, 
Laws 3. 691 R : the Rphors, id. 
693 A; 4, 712 1 ) ; watch over 
the queens, i Alciln i2l C: 
C'rypteia, Laws 1. 633 B : 
(huncs in luiuourof th<' I)it»st:ori, 
id. 7. 796 B: tiymnasia; Lace- 
dacimmians first after the Cretans 
to strip in, Rep. 5. 452 I) (cp. 
Theaet. 162 B, lU) H); moral 
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effect of, Laws i. 636 B foil. ; 
virgins take part in gymnastic 
exercises, id. 7. 806 A; spectators 
bidden to take part or go, Theaet. 
162 B, 169 B ;—syssitia. Laws i. 
633 A; 6.' 780 C foil.; 8. 842 
B training, ib. i. 633 foil.:— 
Lacedaemonians at Plataea, 
Laches 191 C; came to Marathon 
a day too late, Laws 3. 698 E ; 
Menex. 240 C; at Tanagra, 
I Alcib. 112 C; Menex. 242 
A; at Coronea, i Alcib. 112 C ; 
obliged to surrender to the 
Athenians at Sphagia, Menex. 
242 C ; driven by the Athenians 
from the sea, ib. 246 A ; their 
conquest and division of Arcadia, 
Symp. 193 A take the greatest 
interest in war of all Hellenes, 
Laches 183 A ; fond of the poems 
of Tyrtaeus, Laws i. 629; con¬ 
sider hunting a training for war, 
ib. 633 B; their endurance of 
pain, ibid. ; i Alcib. 122 D ; re¬ 
straint laid upon, Laws i. 635 B, 
636 E ; absence of intoxication 
among, ib. 637 A foil.; licence of 
women among, ib. B ; 6.781 foil.; 
superior to all other men in war, 
ib. 1.638 A; conservative in music, 
ib. 2. 660 B ; their education that 
of a camp, ib. 666 E ; better at 
gymnastic than music, ib. 673 C ; 
well acquainted with Homer, ib. 
3. 680 D ; have preserved the 
ancient institutions of the Hera- 
cleidae, ib. 685 A ; constantly at 
war with the sister states, ib. 686 
B ; defenders of Hellas, ib. 692 
D ; equality of society among, 
ib. 696 A; their treatment of the 
Helots, ib. 6. 776 C ; think that a 
brave city has no need of walls, 
ib. 778 D ; mode of life among 
their women, ib. 7. 806 D ; their 
temperance and discipline, i 
Aicib. 122 D; their ambitious 
character, ibid. (cp. Rep. 8. 545 A, 
548 C); use pieces of iron instead 


of coined money, Eryx. 400 A : 
—the prayer of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, 2 Alcib. 148 ; offer 
blemished animals to the Gods, 
ib. 149 A. 

Laches, a person in the dialogue 
Laches^ Laches 180 A foil. ; a 
public man, ib. 180 B, 187 A; 
was with Socrates at Delium, ib. 
i8i B (cp. 188 E ; Symp. 221 A) ; 
his view of fighting in armour. 
Laches 182 D foil.; his wealth, 
ib. 186 C; his feeling about an 
argument, ib. 188 C foil. ; dis¬ 
cusses courage with Socrates and 
Nicias, ib. 190 B foil. 

Lachesis, eldest of the fates. Laws 
12. 960 C; turns the spindle of 
Necessity together with Clotho 
and Atropos, Rep. 10. 617 C ; 
daughter of Necessity, her 
speech, ib. D ; apportions a 
genius to each soul, ib. 620 D. 

Laconizers, ‘who go about with 
their ears bruised,’ Protag. 342 
B ; Gorg. 515 E. 

Laius, Laws 8. 836 D. 

Lamachus, the Athenian general. 
Laches 197 C. 

Lamentation, to be checked, Rep. 
3. 387; 10. 603 E (cp. Laws 7. 
792 B ; 12.949 B) ;—at sacrifices, 
Laws 7. 800;—over the dead. 
Rep. 3. 387 D ; Laws 12; 959 
E : — Lamentations (dpfjvoi), a 
division of music, Laws 3. 700 A. 

Lampido, mother, daughter, and 
wife of a king, i Alcib. 124 A. 

Lamprus, a musician, Menex. 236 
A. 

Lampsacus, Metrodorus of. Ion 
530 D. 

Land, division of, proclaimed by the 
would-be tyrant, Rep. 8. 565 E, 
566 D ; difficulty of legislating 
about, Laws 3. 684; 5. 736 D ; — 
(in the Model City), distribution 
of, ib. 5. 737-740, 745 ; not to be 
sold or bought, ib. 741, Cp. 
Model City. 
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Landmarks, not to be moved, Laws 
8. 843 A. 

Language, invention of. Protag. 322 
A; analysis of, Crat. 421, 422; 
of the deaf and dumb, ib, 422 
E ; origin of, ib. 425, 426; 
scientific construction of, ib. 425 ; 
ancient framers of, ibid, ; com¬ 
plete analysis of, impossible, ibid ,; 
greatness of, ib. 427 E ; pliability 

. or plastic power of. Rep. 9. 588 D 
(cp. Statesm. 277 B ; Laws 4.712 
B ; 5. 746 A) ; proper use of, 
Theaet. 165 A, 168 B, 184 C, 196 
E ; analysis of, Soph. 261 foU.;— 
distinctions of language, Laws 12. 
944 B; invented by Prodicus, 
Charm. 163 D; Laches 197 D; 
Protag. 337 A, 340 A, 358 A, D ; 
Euthyd. 277 E ; Meno 75 E ;— 
languages altered by time, Crat. 
418, 421 :—^the long and difficult 
language of facts,’ Statesm. 278 
D. 

Larisa, Meno 97 A :—Larisaeans 
given to philosophy, ib. 70 B. 

Laughter, not to be allowed in the 
guardians. Rep. 3. 388 E (cp. Laws 
5. 732 B ; II. 935 B) ; nor repre¬ 
sented in the Gods, Rep. 3. 389 A. 

Laurel, wreath of, to be worn by the 
censors of magistrates. Laws 12. 
947 A. 

Lavation, ceremonies of, Laws 9. 

871 B. 

Law, in some Greek states, that 
capital causes should not be 
decided in one day, Apol. 37 A ; 
law at Athens respecting the 
maintenance of the children of 
citizens slain in battle, Menex. 249; 
at Carthage, respecting drink¬ 
ing, Laws 2. 674 :—ancient laws, 
often excellent, ib. 8. 844 A 
Laws of Atlantis, Crit. 119, 
120;—of Crete, Laws 1.625, 626, 
631, 633 foil. of Egypt, similar 
to those of ancient Attica, Tim. 
24; — of Lacedaemon, Laws i. 
626;—of Persia (Dariusj, ib, 3. 


695 D:—Laws engraved on 
tablets, Statesm. 298 D ; in¬ 
scribed on columns, Laws 11.917 
E, 918 A (cp. Crit. 119 C, E, 120 
A). Cp. Legislator, Model City. 

Law, the tyrant of mankind. Protag. 
337 D (cp. Statesm. 294 B); un¬ 
written in ancient times, Statesm. 
295 A; Laws 2. 680 A; 7. 793 
C; defined. Laws i. 644 D ; the 
‘ sacred and golden cord,’ ib. 645 
A; etymology of the word (vofios 
= vov dLavofjLT]), ib. 4. 714 A; 12 . 
957 (cp. Rep. 7. 532 E); the 
noblest work of, to make men hate 
injustice. Laws 9.862 E ; inferior 
to mind, ib. 875 D should the 
law or the monarch rule ? Statesm. 
294 foil.:—the law and the pre¬ 
lude, Laws 4.718, 722, 723; 6.772 
E ; 9. 880 A ; 10. 887 A Laws 
a species of written composition, 
Phaedr.257,258, 278 D (cp. Laws 
9. 858 C ; 12. 957 C); the ‘lords 
of the city,’ Symp. 196 C; are 
teachers of youth, Apol. 24 (cp. 
Protag. 326 D); are for punish- . 
ment, not instruction, Apol. 26 
A; plead their cause against 
Socrates, Crito 50 foil.; are 
powerful in the next world, ib. 54; 
made by the majority in the 
interest of the weak, Gorg. 483 
D, 488 E ; may be given in error, 
Rep. I. 339 E ; supposed to arise 
from a convention among man¬ 
kind, ib, 2. 359 A ; Laws lo. S90 
A; cause of. Rep. 3. 405 ; on 
special subjects of little use, ib. 4. 
425,426; Laws 7.788 (cp. Statesm. 
295 A); treated with contempt 
in democracies. Rep, 8. 563 E ; 
bring help to all in the state, ib. 
9. 590 ; when to be called ‘ good,’ 
Theaet. 177 D; cannot compre¬ 
hend all particulars, Statesm. 294, 
295, 299; how far to be changed, 
ib. 295, 296; Laws 6. 769, 772; 
in ordinary constitutions, must be 
obeyed by all, Statesm. 297-300; 
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arc for the sake of the best, Laws 
1.628 C ; should rej^ard all virtue 
and not a part only, ih. 1C ; 

4. 705 1C; intended to make men 
happy, i'/k i. 631 R ; younj^ nu'U 
are not to criticize, /A 634 ; the 
proper tests of, Hk 638 ; unknown 
in primitive society, / 7 . 3, 680 A; 
aim at virtue only, /A 693 li; 
12. 963 A ; may be divided into 
three classes, /A 3. 697 ; must bo 
enforced by the example of the 
rulers, /A 4.711 C; wrongly sup- 
pos(*d to re^aird only the interest 
of th(’ existin.ij gnvtTnment, /A 
714 H; supreimu'y of, is the. 
salvation of tlic state, /A 715; 
obedience to, Hk C; 5. 729; 6. 762 
I! ; must be definite, /A 4. 719 ; 
may have a lonj^cr or a slu>rtc‘r 
f(u*m,/A 720; useless unk’ss the 
rult'rs are k^xkI, /A 6. 751 ; not 
easily received at their first 
imposition,/A 752 B ; the servi('o 
of, the service of (loti,/A 762 IC ; 
re<{uire correclion from <*xpt‘n~ 
once, /A 769 1 ), 772: 8. 846 
C ; coinjiared to music, /A 
7. Hex') (cp. 3. 700 H); shoultl 
they threaten or persuade ? //>. 9. 
85<; A (<’j). 4. 718 1 C; 8<jo) ; 

necessity ot, //>. <}. 859 A, 875 ; 
objett of, /A 880 IC ; value of, 
when written down, //>. lo. 8<;o 
1 C ; should be uiul<M'st(uid by th<! 
citizens,/A 12.951 B ; knowledp.e 
of, most valuable, /A <>57 I). 

Law, the divine, of justice, LavN s 4. 
716 A : the law of mitun* (the 
‘natural justice’ t)f Bimlarh 
Cior^. 484 B, 488 li; Laws 3. 690 
B ; 4. 71 5 A (cp, 10. 8t/) A). 

Laws of the baiupiet I.aws 2. 671 
(cp. Ruler of the KimsU, 

Laws, reviewers of, Laws 12. 95 ^ 
Cp, Speetator, 

‘ Laws,’ the, a romance, Lawsb. 752 
A; a motiel for tii<^ hirecioi of 
ICdueation, //». 7. 8n I) ; a<olh’t - 
tion ot materials for )<‘j^islation, 


/A 9. 858; “ tlic constitution 
dc'seribed in, the second-best, /A 

5. 739; 7. «o7 B. 

Laws the old name for 

])articular kinds of music, Laws 3. 
700 B; 7. 800 A (cj). Crat. 417 
hC); ‘ laws ’ and ‘ strains,’ Laws 7. 

800 A (cp. Rej). 7. 532 K ; Laws 
4. 722 E ; 6. 772 1 C). 

Lawcourts (at Athens), in the 
Porch of the King Archon, 
ICuthyph. 2; Theaet. 2to; - 
attempts to influence the dicasts, 
Ap<fl. 34,35 ; fine imposed on the 
]>laintifr, if unsuccessful, /A 36 A ; 
fixing of the penalty by the, 
accused, /A 37, 38: (in the 

Model City), ]>osition of, Laws 

6. 778 C; -three kinds of, /A 
767; 12. 956 (cp. Judges); po¬ 
pular (xnirts, /’A b. 768 B; courts 
of tlu^ t2‘ib(‘s, //vV/. ; ii. 915 
court of tippeal, /A 9. 855 C ; 
n. 926 I), 928, 938; 12. 946, 
948 A, 956; tlu^ court of the 
(ddesl citi/ims, /A 11, 932 C ; to 
be open to the publit*, /A 6. 7b7 
K ; prot'eedings in, /A 9. 855 1 C ; 
must supply llu‘ omission of the 
U‘p,ihlator (in ri^gard to penalties, 
<S:c.), /A 87b: I .awcourls, a place 
of jamishimmt, not of education, 
;\t)ol. 2b A ; impnriance of their 
good arrang(!ment, Laust;. 87b. 

Lawipver, .w Li-g.lslator, 

Lawlessm ss, begins in music, Rep. 
4. 4^14 IC ; Laws 3. 701 A. 

Lawsuits, will be almo.st unknown 
in the Model Laws 5, 743 C. 

Lawyer, the, Theaet. 173 175 ; 
Lawyers inerease wiuui wealth 
abounds, Rep. 3. 405 A. 

‘ Ltsun,' double sense of the word, 
ICutliyd, 278 A. 

Leartiing, pletisurc accompanying, 
Laws 2. 6()7 C (c p. Rep. b. 486 ('; 
9, 581, 5H6 IC) ; is recollcH’ting, 
Meno 8t ; distinguished from 
belief, Corg. 454. C'p. Know- 
l(‘dge. 
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Leather, pieces of, used as money at 
Carthage, Eryx. 400 A. 

Lechaeutn, Athenians defeated at, 
Menex. 245 E. 

Legislation, a subdivision of the art 
of politics, Gorg. 464; requires the 
help of God, Rep. 4.425 E ; prin¬ 
ciple of, Statesm. 297 ; legislation 
and education. Laws 2.659 D foil.; 
origin of, ib. 3.680 ; early legisla¬ 
tion, a simple matter, ib. 684 C 
(cp. 9. 853); conditions of legisla¬ 
tion, ib. 4. 709 ; order of, ib. 721 ; 
imperfection of, ib. 6. 769, 772; 

9. 876; aim of, ib. 6. 770 (cp. 3. 
693 B) ; cannot include minute 
details, ib. 7. 788, 807 E (cp. Rep. 
4. 425, 426 ; Statesm. 29^ A); 
necessity of permanence in, Laws 
7. 797; may conform to a higher 
or a lower standard, ib. 8. 841 B ; 
has never been rightly worked 
out, ib. 9. 857 D ; sometimes 
thought to be wholly a work of 
art, ib. 10. 889 D. Cp. Laws. 

Legislator, the giver of names, Crat. 
3 ^ 9 ; 393 E5 404 A, 408 A, 414 
B, 427 D, 429 A, 431 E, 436, 437 
E ; must desire unity above all 
things in the state, Rep. 5. 462; 
aims at expediency, Theaet. 177 
E [hut cp. Laws 3. 693 C); legis¬ 
lator and physician compared, 
Statesm. 295, 298 ; Laws 4. 720 ; 
legislator and pilot compared, 
Statesm. 298 ; legislator will im¬ 
plant in his citizens true opinions 
about the honourable, the just, and 
the good, ib. 309; his object, not 
war but peace. Laws i. 627, 628, 
630; should have in view all 
virtue, and not merely try to sup¬ 
ply a want, ib. 630 E ; must order 
the whole state in accordance with 
wisdom, temperance, and justice, 
631, 632 ; 3. 688; should teach 
his citizens to hold out against 
pleasure as well as pain, ib. i. 634 
foil., 647 foil.; must adopt and 
consecrate the melodies which 


may be allowed in the state, ib. 2. 
657 A, 660 A; must insist that the 
just life is the pleasantest, ib. 663 ; 
may tell a falsehood for a good 
end, ib. E (cp. Rep. 3. 389 A, 
414 C ; 5. 459 D) ; must enact 
laws of the banquet. Laws 2. 671 
C ; ought to regard, not the 
people’s wishes, but their true in¬ 
terests, ZA3.684 C ; II. 922 E, 923 
B (cp. Statesm. 293 foil.); must 
banish ignorance from the state. 
Laws 3. 688 E ; must secure a 
balance of power in the state, ib. 
691? 693 B ; aims at one end, 
virtue, though under different 
names, ib. 693 B (cp. 701 D ; 4. 
706 A; 6. 770 ; 8. 835 D ; 12. 
963 A); must determine the 
honour which is to be paid to 
each virtue, ib. 3. 696 E ; must 
give wealth the last place in the 
state, ib. 697 C (cp. 679 C; 4. 
705 B, 706 A ; 5. 742, 743 E ; 9 - 
870); like other artists, requires 
favourable conditions, ib. 4. 709 
C ; needs the aid of a virtuous 
tyrant, ib. 710 D (cp. 5. 735 E, 
739 A) ; will wish his citizens to 
be receptive of virtue, ib. 4. 718 
D ; 6. 770 (cp. Statesm. 309); 
will use persuasion as well as 
force, Laws 4. 718 E foil.; to. 
890 (cp. 9. 859 A; 10. 885 E; 
II. 928 A); must be definite 
in his enactments, ib. 4. 719 
(cp. 6. 769 D; 10. 885 B ; ii. 
916 E); compared to a breeder 
of animals, ib: 5. 735 B ; his 
purification of the city, ib. D ; 
must prevent the citizens from 
quarrelling, ib. 737 A (cp. 9. 862 
C) ; must have a knowledge of 
arithmetic, ib. 5. 737 E, 747 A; 
will not interfere with established 
religious rites, ib. 739 (cp. 6. 759 
B ; 8. 848 D) ; is more concerned 
with virtue than wealth, ib. 5. 
742; must not be expected to 
attempt impossibilities, ib. E; 
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should make his work perfect and 
self-consistent, ib. 746 D (cp. 7. 
823 A) ; must not regard class 
interests, ib. 6. 757 D ; must pay 
the greatest attention to educa¬ 
tion, ib. 766 A; compared to .a 
painter, ib. 769 ; li. 934 B ; must 
leave the correction of his work to 
the magistrates, ib. 6. 769, 772, 
779 (cp. 7 - B16 ; 8. 846 C ; 9. 
876; II. 934 B ; 12. 956 E) ; 
must control the private life of 
the citizens, ib. 6. 780 A (cp. 7. 
790 A) ; cannot regulate the 
minutiae of life, 7. 788, 807 E (cp. 
Rep. 4. 425, 426; Statesm. 295 
A) ; must inculcate reverence for 
antiquity, Laws 7. 798 ; must not 
neglect the regulation of women, 
ib. 805 A, 806 C; is the rival of 
the poet, ib. 817 ; must express 
his approval and disapproval in 
matters which cannot be reached 
by law, ib. 823 A ; will avail him¬ 
self of ancient traditions, ib. 8. 838 
E (cp. 9. 870 E, 872 E; II. 913, 
927 A); may make use of old 
laws, ib. 8. 843 E; must leave 
some things for the lawcourts to 
determine, ib. 9. 876; ought to 
teach the truth about religion, ib. 

10. 888-890 ; must be pardoned 
if he sometimes demands impos¬ 
sibilities, ib. II. 925 E; his 
censure, a far heavier penalty 
than a loss of money, ib. 926 D 
(cp. 7.823 C); may concede some¬ 
what to custom, ib. 12. 959 E:— 
the ancient legislators had no dif¬ 
ficulty in regard to land or debts, 
ib. 3. 684 C ; 5. 736 C ; gave laws 
todemi-gods and sons of Gods, ib. 
9.853 ; were too good-natured, ib. 

11. 922 E; — the various aims 
proposed by legislators, ib. 12. 
962 D ;—writings of legislators 
(i.e. their laws), ib. 9. 858 C (cp. 
Phaedr. 257, 278 D ; Symp. 209 
E); to be preferred to the com¬ 
positions of the poets. Laws 9. 
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858; 12. 957 D, 964 D (cp. 7. 
811). 

Leisure, the freeman’s life of, 
Theaet. 172 E ; Laws 7. 806 E. 
Lenaea, festival of the, Protag. 327 

D. 

Leon of Salamis, Apol. 32 D, E. 
Leontium, Gorgias of, Apol. 19 
E ;—Leontines assisted by the 
Athenians, Menex. 243 A. 
Leontius, story of. Rep. 4. 439 E. 
Leotychides, king of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, I Alcib. 123 E. 
Leprosies, Tim. 85 A. 

Lesbian dialect. Protag. 341 C, 346 

E. 

Less and more, Phil. 24 foil., 52. 
Lethe, Rep. 10. 621 C. 

Leto or Letho, so called from her 
gentle nature, Crat. 406 A. 

Letter a, Crat. 427 C ; §, ib. B ; G 
ib. A; 77, ib. C ; t, ib. A; X, ib. 
B (cp. 434 D) ; y, ib. 427 C ; o, ib. 
D ; p, ib. 426, 434 D ; o-, ib. 427 A, 
434 D; t\ ib. 427 B ; 0 , a/a, ib. A :— 
Letters, insertion of, Crat. 414, 
417; Phaedr. 244 C; invention of, 
by Theuth, Phaedr. 274 C ; Phil. 
18 B ; names of, different from 
the letters themselves, with four 
exceptions, f, V, o, co, Crat. 393 D ; 
changes of, ib. 399, 418; classi¬ 
fication of, ib. 424 ; Phil. 17, 18 ; 
meaning of, illustrated, Crat. 427; 
letters and syllables, Theaet. 202 
foil. ; combination of, analogous 
to predication. Soph. 253; how 
learnt, Statesm. 277 E ; time to be 
spent in learning. Laws 7. 810 
B : — image of the large and 
small letters, Rep. 2. 368 C foil. ; 
3. 402 A : — primaeval letters 
(= elements), Theaet. 201 E foil. 
Leucippe, Crit. 113 D. 
Leucolophides, father of Adei- 
mantus, Protag. 315 E. 

Libations, Crit. 120 A ; Laws 7. 807 
A (cp. Phaedo 117 B). 

Liberality, one of the virtues of the 
philosopher, Rep. 6. 485 E. 
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Liberty, characteristic of demo¬ 
cracy, Rep. 8. 557 B, 561-563 
(cp. Laws 12. 962 E)liberty of 
speech at Athens, Protag. 319 A; 
Gorg. 461 E ; in ancient Persia, 
Laws 3. 694 A. Cp. Freedom. 
Libya, Tim. 24 E, 25 B; Crit. 108 
E. 

License, begins in music, Rep. 4. 
424 E ; Laws 3. 701 B ; in demo¬ 
cracies, Rep. 8. 562 D ; of women 
at Sparta, Laws i. 637 B ; 6. 781 

B. 

Licentiousness forbidden. Rep. 5. 
458 (cp. Laws 6. 782 E foil.; 8. 
835 E). 

‘ Licymnaean words,’ Phaedr. 267 

C. 

Lie, a, impossible, Euthyd. 283 E 
(cp. Falsehood) ; hateful to the 
philosopher. Rep. 6. 490 C ;— 
the true lie and the lie in words, 
lb, 2. 382 ; — the ^ royal lie,’ 

{yevvaiov zb. 3* 4^4 C ;— 

the Gods not to be represented 
as lying, ib. 2. 382 ;—rulers of 
the state may lie, ibid.\ 3. 389 
A, 414 C ; 5. 459 D (cp. Laws 
2. 663 E);—lies of poets. Rep. 2. 
377 ; 3. 408 B (cp. 10. 597 foil.; 
Laws 12. 941 B). 

Life, in the early state,^Rep. 2. 372 ; 
—in the days of Cronos, Statesm. 
271 foil.; primitive life, 2^. 274 ; 
Laws 3. 677 foil.:—life must be 
guided in every part by harmony 
and rhythm. Protag. 326 B ; Rep. 
7. 522 A; Laws 2. 654 foil.; 
changes in us, during the course 
of, Symp. 207 D (cp. Laws 7. 788 
E; II. 929 C); not always to 
he preferred to death, Apol. 
28 A, 38 E; Gorg. 511, 512, 
522 E; Laws 8. 828 E, 831 
A (cp. Laws 12. 944 D); only 
valuable when good, Crito 48; 
Laws 2. 661 ; 4. 707 B (cp. Rep. 
4. 445 A, B ; Laws 5. 727 D); a 
guardianship of the Gods, Phaedo 
62 ; loses its zest in old age, Rep. 


I. 329 A ; full of evils, ib. 2. 379 
C (cp. Laws II. 937 E) ; intoler¬ 
able without virtue. Rep. 4. 445 
A, B ; shortness of, compared to 
eternity, ib. 10.608 D (cp. Phaedo 
107 C); not of much account, 
Statesm. 299 E (cp. Laws 7. 804 
A) ; a scene of mingled pleasure 
and pain, Phil. 50 A ; requires the 
empirical arts (music, etc.), ib. 
62; valueless to the bad, Laws 
9. 862 E :—‘the voyage of life,’ 2 
Alcib. 146 E (cp. Phaedo 85 C; 
Laws 7.803 A);—life of the citizens 
(in the Model City), Laws 7. 805- 
807:—life of women ought to 
resemble that of men, Rep. 5. 
451 foil.; Laws 7. 804 E :—three 
kinds of lives, Rep. 9. 581; four 
kinds of lives. Laws 5. 733 ;—the 
true way of life, Gorg. 527; Laws 
7. 803 ; the just life or the unjust, 
w^hich is more advantageous ? 
Rep. 1.347 foil.; the just life is the 
pleasant, Laws 2. 662; the good 
life acceptable to God, ib. 4. 716 
C (cp. Rep. 10. 613) ; the noblest 
life is the pleasantest. Laws 5. 
733 foil; the true life that which 
is in a mean state, ib. 7. 792 C 
(cp. Rep. 10. 619 A; Laws 5. 
728 E) ; the life of virtue toil¬ 
some, Laws 7. 807 D (cp. Protag. 
340 C ; Rep. 2. 364 D ; Laws 4. 
718 E)the life of philosophy 
contrasted with that of ambition, 
Phaedr. 256 (cp. Theaet. 172);— 
the life of pleasure, Phil. 21, 61; 
the life of wusdom, ibid.^ ibid. ;— 
the mixed life, ib. 21, 22, 61;— 
the life of peace better than the 
life of war. Laws i. 628, 629; 7. 
803 ;—life according to nature, ib. 
10. 890 (cp. Gorg. 483):—the 
necessities of life. Rep. 2. 369, 
373 A:—the prime of life, ib. 5. 
460 E :—‘a life for'a life,’ Laws 
9. 870 E, 872 E life and being, 
wSoph. 249 A:— future life, see 
Future Life. 
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Light, Rep. 6. 507 E (cp. Sight, 
Vision):—the ‘ column of light/ 
ib. 10. 616 C. 

Light and heavy. Rep. 5.479; 7 - 5^4 
A ; Tim. 63. 

Ligures, a musical race (KiyvpaL 
Aiyves), Phaedr. 237 A. 

Like, friend or enemy of the like, 
Lysis 214, 215;—like and con¬ 
genial, zb. 222 ;—like and unlike, 
Protag. 331; Farm. 127 D, 128 
E ; Theaet. 186 A; like to like. 
Lysis 214 A; Symp. 195 A; 
Gorg. 510 B ; Rep. i. 329 A; 4. 
425 C ; Laws 8. 837 A. 

Likeness, a slippery thing, Soph. 
231:—the art of finding likenesses 
(Disputation or Rhetoric), Phaedr. 
261 E ;—likeness and unlikeness, 
Farm. 127 D, 128 E;—likeness¬ 
making, Soph. 235, 264, 266 E 
(cp. Imitation). 

Liking, often made the criterion of 
excellence. Laws 2. 655 D. 

Limbs, the, Tim. 44 E. 

Limit, the (ro ircpas), Phil. 26, 30. 

Limit (of time) in disputes about 
property, Laws 12. 954. 

Lindus, Cleobulus of, Protag. 343 A. 

Literature (\oyot), included under 
‘ music ’ in education. Rep. 2.376 
E. 

Litigation, the love of, ignoble, 
Rep. 3. 405 (cp. Theaet. 172 E ; 
Laws 5. 743 C ; il. 938). 

Liturgies (Xetroupytat), Laws 12. 
949 C. 

Liver, the, Tim. 71 A. 

Living men not to be praised, 
Laws 7. 802 A. 

Locality, influence of, on the bodies 
and minds of men, Laws 5. 747 D. 

Locris (in Italy), celebrated for her 
laws, Tim. 20 A; Laws i. 638 
B :—Locrians conquered by the 
Syracusans, Laws i. 638 B. 

Logic; essence and attribute dis¬ 
tinguished, Euthyph. II; essence 
and accidents distinguished. Rep. 
5. 454; Soph. 247 (cp. Lysis 


217);—distinction of species and 
individual, Phaedr. 277; distinc¬ 
tion of species, Statesm. 285;— 
method of residues. Rep. 4.428;— 
(definitions), difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing definitions, Euthyph. ii ; 
Meno 71, 75 ; definitions must 
contain no unexplained term, 
Meno 79;—(opposition), nature 
of opposition. Protag, 331, 332 ; 
Rep. 4. 436 (cp. 2 Alcib. 139 B) ; 
essential opposites, Phaedo 102 ; 
opposites exclude each other, zb, 
104; opposition and negation. 
Soph. 257 ;—predication, ib. 251 ; 
division of noun and verb, ib. 262; 
—categories, Farm. 135; Laws 10. 
895 ; TTOLorrjs, Theaet. 182 ; ttoctov, 
Soph. 245 ; TTpo? Tt, Rep. 4. 437; 
quality and relation, ibid. ; yeveatSy 
bvvapLSy crrdaLs^ klptjctls, Soph. 
254 ; — classification, Statesm. 
262 ; division and generalization, 
Phaedr. 265 foil.;—fallacies. Rep. 
6 . 487 (cp. Eryx. 395 A). For 
Plato’s method of definitions, see 
Knowledge, Temperance; and 
the opening of the So^hisfj and 
Statesznazi. Cp. Dialectic, Meta¬ 
physics. 

Loquacity, Soph. 225 E. 

Lordship (Sui^acn-eia), the common 
form of government in primitive 
society, Laws 3. 680 B, 681 D. 

Lot, the, dear to the Gods, Laws 
3. 690 C (cp. 6.757 E, 759 C) : ~ 
use of lots, Rep. 5. 460 A, 461 E ; 
Laws 9. 856 D; 12. 946 B 
election by, Laws 6. 759 (cp. 
Elections) ; characteristic of de¬ 
mocracy, Rep. 8. 557 A. 

Lotophagi, Rep. 8. 56c C. 

Lots, the, of the citizens, equal for 
all. Laws 5. 745 ; always to 
remain the same, ib. 740, 741 B, 
744 E ; 6. 755 A; 9. 855 A, 856 
D, 857 A, 877 D ; II. 923. 

Love i^pcos), lovers. 

Lysis. —The ridiculous lover, 
204 foil:; the lover not to write 
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poetry, 205 ; love of father and 
mother, 207 foil. Love and 
friendship ((^iXm). Friends must 
be useful, 210, 215; better than 
the gold of Darius, 211 ; the 
nature of friendship, 212 foil.; 
the poets on friendship, 214; 
friendship between likes, ibid ,; 
between unlikes, 215 foil.; be¬ 
tween the indifferent and the 
good, 216; defined, 218; has an 
alternate end, 219; is of the 
natural or congenial, 221. 

Phaedriis,~-PAv'^rit2,%^% of un¬ 
impassioned love, 231-234, 237- 
242; of passionate love,'244-2 5 7'; 
love a madness, 231 E, 265 A ; 
excites jealousies, 232 ; is fickle, 
234 ; nature of love defined, 237; 
passionate love leads to loss of 
character, 239 ; of health and 
possessions, 240; an old love 
intolerable, ibid. ; a passionate 
lover changeable, 241 ; love a 
mighty god, 242; love-madness 
a blessing, 245 ; the true nature 
of love-madness, 251-256. 

Symposhmi. — Love neglected 
by the poets, 177 Phaedrus’ 
speech in praise of love, 178-180; 
eldest of the gods, etc., 178; 
lovers in arms would overcome 
the world, 179 A; love stronger 
than death in Alcestis and 
Achilles, 179. 

Pausanias in praise of love, 
180-185.—Two loves, heavenly 
and common, 180 ; common love 
of male and female parents; 
heavenly love of male only, 181 ; 
love of boys forbidden, 182; 
feeling on this subject in various 
parts of Greece, ibid. (cp. Laws 
I. 636); Athenian views of, 1S2- 
184; virtuous service in love 
honourable, 184; heavenly love, 
185. 

Eryximachus in praise of love, 
186-188.—Desire of the healthy 
and diseased distinguished, 1S6 ; 


reconciliation of these loves in 
medicine, ibid. ; in music also, 
187; love in the seasons, 188 ; in 
divination, ibid. 

Aristophanes in praise of love, 
189-193.—Love neglected, 189; 
origin of love, 191-192; love the 
lord of good, 193. 

Agathon in praise of love, 
195-198.—Love the youngest and 
fairest of the gods, 195 ; his 
tenderness, ibid. ; his virtue and 
courage, 196 ; love a poet, ibid. ; 
master of all arts and source of 
peace, etc., 197. 

Socrates in praise of love, 201- 
212.—Love a desire of what it 
needs, 200, 201 ; love neither fair 
nor foul, 202 ; not a god, ibid. ; 
a great spirit, ibid. ; the birth of 
love, 203 ; qualities of love, ibid. ; 
love not to be confused with the 
beloved, 204 ; love only a part of 
love, 205 ; = the desire of good, 
205, 206 ; is birth in beauty, 206 ; 
love and immortality, 207, 208 ; 
love in creative minds, 209; 
love and the science of beauty, 
210; leads up to absolute beauty, 
211. 

Love, the only subject of which 
Socrates has knowledge, Symp. 
177 E (cp. Phaedr. 257 A); love of 
the beautiful. Rep. 3. 402; bodily 
love and true love, ib. 403; love 
and the love of knowledge, ib. 5. 
474 foil.; is of the whole, not 
of the part, ib. 474 C, 47 5 B ; 6. 
485 C ; a tyrant, ib. g. 573, 574 E 
(cp. ib. I. 329) ; love, mingled of 
pain and pleasure, Tim. 42 A ; 
Phil. 47 E; sexual love, Tim. 86 
B, 91 ; love a species of hunting. 
Soph. 222 E (cp. Laws 7. 823 B); 
three kinds of love. Laws 8. 837 
foil.; unlawful love condemned, 
ib. I. 636 ; 8. 836 (cp. Symp. 
181) ; love and friendship, Laws 
8. 837 ; the love of body and of 
soul, Phaedo 68 A ; Laws 8. 837 
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C; I Alcib. 131;—Alcibiades’love 
of Socrates, Symp. 215 foil. ; i 
Alcib. 131 E, 135 D (cp. 2 Alcib. 
151). 

Lover, the, familiarities which may 
be allowed between, and the be¬ 
loved, Rep. 3. 403 B ; is blinded 
about the beloved. Laws 5. 731 

. E :—ways of lovers, Lysis 204 
foil.; Symp. 183 A; praises of 
lovers, Lysis 205; anger of lovers, 
Euthyd. 283 E ; lovers’ names, 
Rep. 5. 474; perjuries of lovers, 
Symp. 183 B ; Phil. 65 C :—lovers 
of wine, Rep. 5. 475 A :—lovers 
of beautiful sights and sounds, ib. 
476 B, 479 A, 48o._ 

Loyalty (mcrrorTj^) in civil strife. 
Laws I. 630. 

Lucifer and Mercury (the stars), 
Tim. 38 D (cp. Rep. 10. 616 E ; 
Laws 7. 821 C). 

Lucina : s^e Eileithyia. * 

Lunacy: Madness. 

Lunatics, Laws ii. 934; lunatic 
parents, ib, 929. 

Lungs, Tim. 70 D. 

Lustrations, Laws 9. 871 B. 

Luxury in the state. Rep. 2. 372, 
373 ; a cause of disease, ib, 3. 
405 E ; would not give happiness 
to the citizens, ib, 4. 420, 421 ; 
makes men cowards, ib, 9. 590 B; 
renders the young morose and 
irascible. Laws 7. 791 E; cor¬ 
rupts the soul of man, ib, ii. 
919 B. 

Lycabettus, Eryx. 400 C ; formerly 
adjacent to the Acropolis, Grit. 
112 A. 

Lycean Zeus, temple of. Rep. 8. 
565 D. 

Lyceum, Lysis 203 A; Euthyph. 2 
A ; Symp. 223 D ; Eryx. 397 C ; 

* a resort of talkers, Euthyd. 271 
A, 273 A ; scene of the Euthy- 
de77ius^ ib. 272 E (cp. ib. 303 B). 

Lycon, a prosecutor of Socrates, 
representative of the rhetoricians, 
Apol. 24 A, 36 B. 


Lycurgus, obtained an immortality 
of authorship by his laws, Phaedr. 
258 B (cp. Laws 9. 858 E); his 
^ children,’ Symp. 209 D ; the 
author of the greatness of Lace¬ 
daemon, Rep. 10. 599 E ;—his 
laws of a warlike tendency, Laws 

1. 630 D ; derived from Apollo, 
ib. 632 D (cp. 624). 

Lydian harmony. Laches 188 D ; 
to be rejected, Rep. 3. 398 E 
foil.; — Lydian throne obtained 
by Gyges, ib. 2. 359 D foil.:— 
Lydians, Statesm. 262 E. 

Lying proved impossible, Euthyd. 
284-286 ; a privilege of the state, 
Rep. 3. 389 A, 414 C; 5. 459 D 
(cp. Laws 2. 663 E). See Lie. 

Lymph, Tim. 83. 

Lyre, the instrument of Apollo, and 
allowed in the best state. Rep. 3. 
399 ; employed in music without 
words, Laws 2. 669 E ; mode of 
playing, ib, 7.794 E (cp. Lysis 209 
B); to be taught in the schools. 
Laws 7. 810-812 (cp. Protag. 326 ; 
Euthyd. 276 A) ;—lyre-playing 
seeks pleasure only, Gorg. 501 E. 

Lyric poets compared to Bacchan¬ 
tes, Ion 534; contests of. Laws 

2. 658 B ; must not be allowed to 
ridicule any of the citizens, ib. 
II. 935 E;—lyric poetry in educa¬ 
tion, ib. 7. 812 (cp. Protag. 326 
B). See Poetry, Poets. 

Lysanias, father of Aeschines, Apol. 
33 E. 

Lysanias, father of Cephalus, Rep. 
i.^ 330 B. 

Lysias, the son of Cephalus, Phaedr. 
227 B foil.; ■ Rep. i. 328 B ; 
the brother of Polemarchus, 
Rep. I. 328 B ; his skill in 
writing, Phaedr. 228 A; his 
speech, ib. 231 A foil. ; his 
speech criticized, ib. 23 5 A, 263 A 
foil. (cp. 257 B, 269 B, 272 C, 277 
B, 278 C); the message of the 
nymphs to, ib, 278 C ; inferior to 
Isocrates, ib. 2yg A. 
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Lysimaclius, fatlicr of Aristides the 
Just, Meno 94 A; Corg. 526 B. 

Lysimachus, son of Aristides, takes 
part in the dialogue Laches^ 
I.aches 178 A foil.; father of 
Aristides the younger, ib. 179 A ; 
Theact. 151 A; not equal to his 
father, Lac'hcs 179 C; Meno 94 
A (cp. Thcaet. 150 K); a follow- 
tribesman of Sorrates, Larhos180 
C ; a friend of Sophronisciis, /A 
I), T87 I); gives over the argu¬ 
ment to Socrates, /A 189 C. 

Lysis, father of Democrates, Lysis 
205 C. 

Lysis, son of Democrates, a person 
in the dialogiu^ Lysis 204 

C foil.; beloved of llippothales, 
/A 204 C; d(‘s<'endcd from the 
(jods, /A 205 C ; his friendship 
with Meucxenus, /A 206 I) 207 
A, C, etc.; Mike a fair vision,’ /A 
207 A ; his life as a boy, /A 207 
D, 211 A, 212 A foil.; converses 
with Socrates, /A 207 D foil., 
214 A; his eagernc.ss, id, 213 
I). 

Macareus, his incest, Laws 8. 838 

C. 

Macedonia, Gorg. 470 D, 471 C, 
Cp. Archelaus. 

Machaon, wounded and attended 
by Hecamcd6, Ion 538 B. 

Madman, arms not to be returned 
to a, Rep. I. 331; madmen’s 
fancies, /A 8. 573 C ; injuries 
inflicted ])y madmen, 2 Alcib. 
139 C ; madmen to be kept at 
home, Laws ii. 934 C. 

Madness, Tim. 86; made an 
argument against the truth of 
perception,Theact. 157 1 C; some¬ 
times the penally of ancient 
crime, Laws 9. 854 B ; a cause of 
crime, ib. 864 D ; madness as a 
hindrance to marriage, ib. ii. 
925 E foil.; in a parent, id. 929 C ; 
different kinds of madness, zA 


934 D; nature of madness, 2 
Alcib. 139 madness of love, 
Phaedr. 231 E, 245 foil., 265 A;— 
divine madness a blessing, /A 
244 ; allied to prophecy {(xavriKT)^ 
fxavLKij)^ ibi(L\ the four kinds of, 
ibid.., 265 ; the (lods who preside 
over the different kinds of, ib. 
265; pliilosophic madness, /A 
249 I). 

Magianism in Persia, i Alcib. 122 

A. 

Magic, Phacdo 95 B; Rep. lo. 
602 J); Laws n. 933. 

Magician, comparison of the speech- 
maker to a, Kuthyd. 290 A; of 
the sophist, S(q)h. 235 A ; of the 
sopliist-politician, Statesin. 291 
C, 303 C. 

Magistrates, e](’('tc<l by lot in de¬ 
mocracy, Rep. 8. 557 A ; in many 
states offcT the grtsU sacritices, 
Statesm. 290 K; wakc'ful ma¬ 
gistrate's a terror to evil-doers, 
Laws 7.808 (in the Model 
Caty), selection of niagistrates, 
/A 6, 751 ; el(;etion, ib. 753; 
duties of, ib. 754 {cp. Guardiams 
of the Laws); provisions in case 
of their decease in office, ib. 766 
C ; must supply the omissions of 
the legislator, ib. 769 K; offences 
of, ib, 8. 846 B buildings for, 
ib, 6, 778 Cmagistrates and 
judges, ib. 767 A ; ' <'cnsors of 
magistrates, ib. J2. 945 947. 

Magnanimity (/ieya\(»7r/>f7rfei), emi- 
merated among goods of the 
soul, Meno 88 A ; one of the 
])hiloso})her’s virtues, Rej). 6. 486 
A,4(p iC, 495 A (cp. Thcaet. 173 
C). 

Magnet (stone of Heraclea), Ion 

533 1); 'rim. 80 Ch 

Magnetes, the, city of, Laws 9. 860 
E ; 11.919 I) ; 12. 946 B, 969 A ; 
—the local deities to be honoured 
in the new state, ib. 8. 848 1). 
Cp. Cnosus, Crete, Model City. 

Maker, the, not so good a judge as 
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the user, Crat. 390; Phaedr. 
274 E ; Rep. 10. 601 C. 

Making, distinguished from doing, 
Charm. 163 ; Euthyd. 284. 

Man, creation of, Protag. 320D foil.; 
Tim. 42, 43, 69; Menex. 237 E; 
primaeval, described, Symp. 189 
E foil.; periodical destructions of 
men, Tim. 22 C ; Statesm. 270; 
Laws 3.677 A (cp. Crit. 109 D) ; 
earthbom men, Statesm. 269- 
271 ; life of primitive man, ib. 
274; man after the deluge. Laws 
3.677, 678 ; has existed from in¬ 
finite time, ib. 6. 781 E; — men 
change much in body and cha¬ 
racter during life, Symp. 207 D 
(cp. Laws II. 929 C); influenced 
by climate, Laws 5. 747; at 
twenty-five are not twice the 
height which they were at five, 
ib. 7. 788 D;—three classes of. 
Rep. 9. 581 ;—men wiser than 
women, Crat. 392 C ; the nature 
of men and women, Rep. 5. 453- 
455 ; men superior to women in 
capacity for virtue, Laws 6. 781 
B ;—analogy of men and ani¬ 
mals, Rep. 5.459 (cp. Laws 5.735 
B):—Man, not provided for, 
like other animals. Protag. 321 
C ; without political wisdom, ib. 
D ; reverence and justice given 
by Zeus to, ib. 322 C; must be 
honest, ib. 323 ; ^ the measure of 
all things,’ Crat. 386 A; Theaet. 
152 A, 160 D, 161, 166 D, 168, 
170, 178 B, 183 B (cp. Laws 4. 
716 D) ; needs the knowledge of 
himself, Phaedr. 230 A (cp. i 
Alcib. 129 A) ; his soul has seen 
true being, Phaedr. 249, 250 
(cp. Symp. 212 A); a possession 
of the Gods, Phaedo 62 ; Laws 
10. 902, 906; his feebleness, 
Phaedo 107 A; ^the master of 
himself,’ Gorg. 491 E ; Rep. 4. 
430 E (cp. Phaedr. 237 E, 256; 
Laws I. 626 E foil., 645 A; 8. 
840; 10. 904 C ; I Alcib. 122 A); 


the form and likeness of God, 
Rep. 6. 501 B (cp. Phaedr. 248 
A ; Theaet. 176 C; Laws 4. 716 
D); his unimportance, Rep. lo^ 
604 B (cp. 6. 486 A; Laws i. 
644 E ; 7. 803); has the power 
to choose his owm destiny. Rep. 
10. 617 E, 619 C ; must follow the 
higher instincts of his nature, 
Tim. 90 ; more intractable than 
other animals, Theaet. 174 E ; a 
god to the animals, Statesm. 271 
E ; has two counsellors, pleasure 
and pain. Laws 1.644 C; the 
puppet and plaything of the 
Gods, ib. E; 7. 803; the only 
animal who has attained to a 
perception of order, ib. 2. 653, 
664 E ; must obey and follow 
God, 2A 4. 716 A; a partaker 
of immortality and coeval with 
time, ib. 721 C (cp. Symp. 
208 E); must honour his own 
soul next to the Gods, Laws 5. 
727 A; without education the 
most savage of creatures, ib. 6. 
766 A (cp. II. 935 A) ; has a 
divinity dwelling within him, 
which preserves all things, ib. 6. 
775 E; a troublesome piece of 
goods, ib. 777 C ; more inclined 
to weep than any other animal, 
ib. 791 E ; said to be the most 
cowardly of animals, ib. 7. 814 
B ; ^ eveiy man his own best 
friend,’ ib. 9. 873 B ; man without 
law would be worse than the 
beasts, zA 875 A (cp. Protag. 322 
D); the most religious of animals, 
Laws 10. 902 (cp. Tim. 41 E ; 
Menex. 237 E); created for the 
sake of the world, Laws 10. 903 : 
—the best man a law to himself, 
ib. 9. 875 C ; the one best man, 
Crito 47; Gorg. 490 A ; Rep. 6. 
502 ; Statesm. 301 ; Laws 2. 659 
A :—Men always look at their 
neighbours and not at them¬ 
selves, Laches 200 A ; have a 
mutual interest in each other’s 
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virtue, Protag. 327 B ; ignorant 
about the’ Gods, Crat. 400 E, 425 
C (cp. Rep. 2. 365 E ; Crit. 107 ; 
Farm. 134 E) ; better teachers 
than nature, Phaedr. 230 E ; are 
not generally very good or very 
bad, Phaedo 90 A (cp. Crat. 386); 
have a community of feeling, Gorg. 
481 D ; are not just of their own 
will, Rep. 2. 366 C ; unite in the 
state in order to supply each 
other’s wants, ib. 369 ; cannot fol¬ 
low two occupations, ib. 370; Laws 
8. S46 D; are always full of hope, 
Phil. 39 E; ever at war with 
one another. Laws i. 625 E; 
have in themselves a conflict of 
good and evil, ib, 626 E; are 
slow to believe the truth, ib. 2. 
663 E; desire to have their 
wishes fulfilled, whether wise or 
foolish, ib. 3. 6S7 (cp. 2 Alcib. 
138, 141 foil.); cannot be en¬ 
trusted with arbitrary power. 
Laws 3.691; 4.713 D; have no 
particular desire for virtue, ib. 4. 
718 E ; always think others to 
blame and not themselves, ib. 5. 
727 B (cp. Rep. 10. 619 C; 2 
Alcib. 142 E); must neither joy 
nor sorrow overmuch, Laws 5. 
732 C; are not voluntarily in¬ 
temperate, ib. 734 B ; not willing 
to receive laws at their first im¬ 
position, ib. 6. 752 ; will commit 
any meanness in order to gain 
wealth, ib. 8. 831 D ; do evil in¬ 
voluntarily, ib. 9. 860 D (cp. 
Evil) ; the kindred of the Gods, 
ib. 10. 899 E ; saved by virtue, 
ib. 906 B ; unbounded in their 
desires, ib. ii. 918 D ; are all a 
little out of their minds, ib. 929 
D. 

Man-haters, chorus of, in Phere- 
crates’ play, Protag. 327 D. 

• Man-hunting, Soph. 222 C (cp. 
Laws 7. 823 B). 

Man-slaughter, Laws 9. 864-874. 
(Cp. Homicide.) 


Management, voluntary and com-, 
pulsory, Statesm. 276. 

Manners, attended to in schools, 
Protag. 325 E; influenced by 
education. Rep. 4. 424, 425 ; can¬ 
not be made the subject of legis¬ 
lation, ib. 425 B ; freedom of, in 
democracies, ib. 8. 563 A; never 
to be changed. Laws 7. 797, 798.' 

MnitTLKrj (fiaiiK^), Phaedr. 244 C. 

Mantinea, Diotima of, Symp. 201. 

Many, the, their opinion not to 
be regarded, Laches 184; Pro- 
tag. 353 A; Crito 44, 47, 48 (cp. 
Phaedr. 260 A); cannot make 
a man wise or foolish, Crito 44; 
their morality, ib. 49 C ; opinion 
of = opinion of the stronger, Gorg. 
488; flatter their leaders into 
thinking themselves statesmen, 
Rep. 4. 426; would lose their 
harsh feeling toward philosophy 
if they could see the true philo¬ 
sopher, ib. 6. 500 ; their pleasures 
and pains, ib. 9. 586 ; suppose 
that the object of music is 
pleasure, .Tim. 47 E; Laws 2. 
^ 55 ? 658 E, 700 E ; their mode 
of argument, Theaet. 168 B; 
used to be the judges in the 
theatre. Laws 2. 659 B ; form 
a wrong estimate of goods, ib. 661 
A ; 5. 742 E (cp. Rep. 6. 493 E ; 
Phil. 67; Laws 4.707 D); ignorant 
about music. Laws 2. 670 B ; 3. 
700 E; in old days were the ser¬ 
vants of the laws, ib. 3. 700 A; 
wrong in their notions about the 
honourable and the just, ib. 9. 
859, 860; think adulteration 
justifiable, ib. ii. 916 E ; good 
judges of virtue though not 
virtuous themselves, ib. 12. 950 
B; wrongly suppose that as¬ 
tronomy leads to atheism, ib. 
967 A; as teachers, i Alcib. 
no, in;—^the great beast,’ 
Rep. 6. 493. Cp. Multitude. 

Many, the, as applied to the beauti¬ 
ful, the good, etc.. Rep. 6. 507; 
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Zeno’s argument concerning the 
many, Pann. 127; the many can 
coexist with the one, 2^. 129; the 
many and the one, Phil. 14-16; 
Soph. 251. See Ont. 

Marathon, Miltiades the hero of, 
Gorg. 516 D; battle of. Laws 3. 
699 A; 4. 707 C; Menex. 240 
C--241 B ; ^ the Lacedaemonians 
a day too late for,’ Laws 3. 698 
E; Menex. 240 D ; trophies of, 
Menex. 245 A. 

Margites, [the Pseudo-Homeric 
poem], 2 Alcib. 147. 

Mariandynians, Laws 6. 776 D. 

Marionette players. Rep. 7. 514 B; 
Soph. 224 A. 

Maritime towns, Laws 4. 705. 

Marriage, holiness of. Rep. 5. 458 
E, 459; age for, ib, 460; Laws 
4. 721; 6. 772 E, 774, 785; 
prayers and sacrifices at. Rep. 5. 
460 A; opposite natures to be 
harmonized in, Statesm. 310; 
Laws 6. 773 A (cp. ii. 930 A); 
rules concerning. Laws 4.721; 6. 
773 foil.;—grounds for divorce ; 
barrenness, ib, 6. 784 B ; incom¬ 
patibility of temper, ib. 11. 929 E ; 
—female controllers of, ib. 6. 
784; 7. 794 ; II* 930 A, 932 B 
marriage festivals, Rep. 5.459E; 
Laws 6. 775; — marriage gar¬ 
ments, Laws 6. 774 D ;—early 
married life, ib. 780; second 
marriage, 2A ii. 930;—marriage 
of orphans, ib. 923-926. 

Marrow, Tim. 73, 77 D. 

Marsyas, his skin made into a 
leathern bottle, Euthyd. 285 D; 
Socrates like, Symp. 215 B foil.; 
Apollo to be preferred to. Rep. 3. 
399 E; invented music, Laws 3. 
677 D. 

Masters and slaves. Laws 6. 777. 

Materialism, Soph. 247;—material¬ 
ists, Theaet. 155 E; Soph. 246, 
247; Laws 10. 889 foil. 

Mathematics, Rep. 7. 522-532; use 
of hypotheses in, Meno 87; Rep. 


6. 510; do not allow of argu¬ 
ments from probability, Phaedo 
92 E ; Theaet. 162 E; purely ab¬ 
stract, Statesm. 258 D ; divisions 
of, Phil. 56, 57; value of, in 
education. Laws 7. 818, 819; 
Greek ignorance of, ib. 820; 
— mathematical education in 
Egypt, ib. 819; — mathematical 
notions perceived by a faculty 
of the soul. Rep. 6. 511 C; 
Theaet. 184 D ;—commensur¬ 
able and incommensurable in 
mathematics, Laws 7. 819, 820;— 
the diameter, as a measure of dif¬ 
ference, Statesm. 266;—classes of 
roots, Theaet. 147 ;—the square, 
Meno 82-85 :— Mathematician, 
the, not usually a dialectician, 
Rep- 7 * 531 R (cp. Theaet. 165 A). 

Matricide, Laws 9. 869. 

Matter, the evil element in the 
universe, Statesm. 273 B (cp. 
Tim. 41, 42);—matter and form, 
Crat. 389, 390. 

Mean, the, happiness of. Rep. 10. 
619 A; Laws 3. 679 B, 691 C, 
701 E; 5. 728 E; 7. 792 D ; re¬ 
quired as a standard of relation, 
Statesm. 284 ; arts depend on the 
existence of, ibid. 

Meanness, unknown to the philoso¬ 
pher, Rep. 6. 486 A (cp. Theaet. 
173 E); characteristic of the 
oligarchs. Rep. 8. 554. 

Means and ends. Lysis 219, 220; 
Laches 185. Cp. End. 

Measure, in the arts, Statesm. 284; 
akin to beauty, ib. A; Phil. 64 E ; 
opposed to more and less, Phil. 
24 (cp. Protag. 357 A); found in 
true pleasures, Phil. 52 B; the ele¬ 
ment of good, ib. 64, 65 ; allied 
to virtue, ib. 64 E; has nothing 
in common with pleasure, ib. 
65 D. 

Measurement, art of. Protag. 356; 
I Alcib. 126 C; Statesm. 283-285; 
corrects the illusions of sight, 
Rep. 10. 602 (cp. Protag. 356). 
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Measures, in the Model City, Laws 
5. 746 E. 

Meat, roast, the best diet for soL 
diers, Rep. 3. 404 D :—Meats 
and drinks, custom in, Laws 6. 
782. 

Medea, the Colchian, Euthyd. 285 

C. 

Medes, subjected by Cyrus, Menex. 
239 E ;—‘ corrupt Median educa¬ 
tion,’ Laws 3. 694 E, 695 B. 

Medicine, must consider the whole. 
Charm. 156; Phaedr. 270 C (cp. 
Laws 10. 903 D); dear for the 
sake of health. Lysis 219 ; cause 
of, Rep. 3. 405 ; not intended to 
preserve unhealthy and intem¬ 
perate subjects, ib. 406 foil., 408 
A ; 4.426 A (cp. Tim. 89 B); true 
use of. Rep. 3. 406; useless if the 
patient is intemperate, ib, 4. 426 
A ; the two sorts of, ib. 5. 459; 
Laws 4, 720; an empirical art, 
Phil. 56 A; may aid in the ac¬ 
quisition of virtue, Eryx. 404 ;— 
compared to friendship. Lysis 
217; to punishment, Gorg. 478; 
to rhetoric, Phaedr. 270;—ana¬ 
logy of, employed in the definition 
of justice. Rep. i. 332 C;— 
medicine and education. Laches 
185 ; medicine and government, 
Statesm. 293 B; medicine and 
gymnastic, Gorg. 464, 517 E, 
518; Soph. 228 E; medicine 
and love, Symp. 186 foil.-diet 
in medicine, Laws 2. 659 E;— 
incantations. Charm. 155 E; Rep. 
4. 426 A; Theaet. 149 C; cure 
for headache, Charm. 156; ashes 
for sore eyes, Lysis 210 A ; 
oil forbidden to the sick. Pro¬ 
tag. 334 C; Greek method of 
diagnosis, ib. 352 .-—Medicines, 
of doubtful use, Tim. 89 B. 

Mediterranean, the, Tim. 25 A. 

Megara, walk to and back, recom¬ 
mended by Herodicus, Phaedr. 
227 D ; a well-governed city, 
Crito 53 B ;—battle of, Rep. 2. 


368 A ; — Euclid and Terpsion 
of, Phaedo 59 C (cp. Theaet. 
142 D); Herodicus of, see He¬ 
rodicus ; — Megarians, Socrates’ 
bones, if free, would go to the, 
Phaedo 99 A. 

Megara (in Sicily), Theognis, the 
poet, a citizen of, Laws i. 630 

A. 

Megillus, a person in the Laws, 
Laws I. 624 B, etc. ; willing to 
accept the laws concerning love, 
ib. 8. 837 E, 842 A. 

Melampodidae, Theoclymenus, pro¬ 
phet of the, Ion 538 E. 

Melancholy, Tim. 87 A. 

Melanippe in Euripides, Symp. 177 
A: see Euripides. 

Mcles, a harp-player and bad singer, 
Gorg, 502 A. 

Melcsias, son of Thucydides, a per¬ 
son in the Laches, Laches 178 A 
foil.; lives with Lysimachus, ib. 

179 B; not equal to his father, 
ib. C; Meno 94 C ; joins in the 
conversation, Laches 184 E ; one 
of the best wrestlers in Athens, 
Meno 94 C. 

Meletus, of the deme of Pitthis, 
Euthyph. 2 B; his appearance, 
ibid. ; his impeachment, ib. 2 A, 
3 B, 5, 12 E, 15 P: (cp. Apol. 19 
B ; Theaet. 210); defender of the 
poets, Apol. 23 E ; questioned 
by Socrates, ib. 24--28; could not 
have obtained a conviction alone, 
ib. 36 A. 

Melissus, the philosopher, Theaet. 

180 E, 183 E. 

Melita, a deme of Attica, Parm. 
126 C. 

Melody, in education, Rep. 3. 398 
foil.; Laws 2. 654, 655, 670; its 
influence, Rep. 10. 601; expres¬ 
sive of virtue and vice, Laws 2. 
654, 655 -melodies and rhythms 
should be accommodated to each 
other, ib. 665 A, 669, 670 ; 7. 802 
E; should be consecrated, as in 
7- 799 ‘—melodies 
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of Marsyas and Olympus, Symp. 
215 C. Cp. Rhythm. 

Me7noria technica^ of Evenus, 
Phaedr. 267 A. 

Memory, distinguished from remi¬ 
niscence, Phaedr. 275 A; Phil. 
34; injured by the invention of 
writing, Phaedr. 274 E; active 
in childhood, Tim. 26; the me¬ 
mory of perception, Theaet. 163, 
166; nature of, ib, 191, 193-196; 
an element in pleasure, Phil. 21; 
unites with perception to form 
opinion, ib. 38, 39 ;—art of, Hipp. 
Min. 368 E, 369 A;—the philoso¬ 
pher should have a good memory, 
Rep. 6. 486 D, 490 E, 494 B ; 7. 
535 B. 

Memory, the mother of the Muses, 
Theaet. 191 D. 

Mend^, Antimoerus of, Protag. 315 

A. 

Mendicant prophets, Rep. 2. 364 
C ;—Mendicants, Laws ii. 936 C. 

Menelaus and Proteus, Euthyd. 
288 B ; a ^ faint-hearted warrior,’ 
Symp. 174 C ; treatment of, when 
wounded, Rep. 3. 408 A. 

Menexehus, the friend of Lysis, 
Lysis 206 D ; pugnacious, ib. 211 
B; converses with Socrates, ib. 
212 A foil., 216 A foil.; present 
at the death of Socrates, Phaedo 
59 B; a person in the dialogue 
MenexenuSy Menex. 234 A foil. 

Meno, a person in the dialogue 
Meno, Meno 70 A, etc.; ^ a fair 
creature,’ ib. 76 B, 80 C; son of 
Alexidemus, ib. 76 E; beloved 
by Aristippus, ib. 70; his impe¬ 
rious nature, ib. 76 B, 86 E ; the 
hereditary friend of the Great 
King, ib. 78 D; torpified by So¬ 
crates, ib. 80 A; examination of 
his slave by Socrates, ib. 82 A 
foil. 

Menoetius, father of Patroclus, Rep. 
3. 388 C ; Laws 12. 944 A. 

Mensuration in the arts, Phil. 55 E ; 
twofold, ib. 57 A. 


Mental blindness, causes of, Rep. 

7, 518:—mental states, Phil. 33 

D. 

Mercenary soldiers, violent and un¬ 
just men. Laws i. 630 B ; the 
resource of the despot, ib. 3. 697 
E (cp. Rep. 8. 566 foil.):—the 
guardians compared to a garrison 
of mercenaries. Rep. 4. 419 (cp. 

8 . 543 )- 

Merchandise of the soul. Soph. 224. 
Merchants, Soph. 223, 224; neces¬ 
sary in the state. Rep. 2. 371 {but 
cp. Laws 4. 705 A). 

Messene, early history of, Laws 3. 
683 D foil.;—war of, against 
Lacedaemon, ib. 692 E, 698 E ;— 
richness of, i Alcib. 122 D :— 
Messenians always in revolt. 
Laws 6. 777 C. 

Mestor, Grit. I14 C. 

Metaphysics; analysis of know¬ 
ledge, Rep. 6. 510;—being and 
becoming, Tim. 27, 28 ; Theaet. 
152, 157 (cp. Protag. 340: and 
see Being);—cause and effect dis¬ 
tinguished, Euthyph. 10; Phil. 
26, 27;—essence and attribute 
distinguished, Euthyph. 12 {see 
Essence) *,—existence revealed by 
thought, Phaedo 65 genera and 
species distinguished, Euthyph. 
12 {see Genera)absolute ideas, 
Phaedo 65, 74; Rep. 5. 476; 
Parm. 133; knowledge of, must 
precede particular knowledge, 
Phaedo 75; unchangeable, ib. 
78 ; origin of abstract ideas, Rep. 
7. 523 {see Idea);—intuition, 
Phaedo 66, 79;—recollection and 
generalization, Phaedr. 249;— 
relation, difficulty of, Charm. 168; 
Phaedo 96, 97, loi; axioms of, 
Theaet. 155 (cp. Relation) ; re¬ 
lative and 'correlative, qualifica¬ 
tion of, Gorg. 476; Rep. 4. 437 
foil.; 7. 524;—thought at its best, 
Phaedo 65; thought attains the 
idea of the absolute, ib. 65, 66; 
the conversation of the soul with 
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herself, Soph. 264 A :~Eleatic 
metaphysics, Farm. 137 foil. Cp. 
Logic, One. 

Metempsychosis, Rep. 10. 617 D 
foil.; Tim. 42, 91, 92. Cp. Soul. 
Metics (in the Model City), rules 
concerning, Laws 8. 850; dura¬ 
tion of their stay, ibid. ; murders 
of, ib. 9. 866; metics who are 
murderers, ibid.\ metics, not ci¬ 
tizens, to be the retail traders, ib, 
II. 920. 

Motion, father of Daedalus, Ion 
533 A. 

Metis (Discretion), mother of Poros 
(Plenty), Symp. 203 B. 

Metrobius, father of Connus, Eu- 
thyd. 272 C ; Mcnex. 235 E. 
Mctrodorus,of Lampsacus, a famous 
rhapsode. Ion 530 C. 

Miccus, palaestra of, Lysis 204 A, 
206 E. 

Midas, his wealth. Rep. 3. 408 B ; 
Laws 2. 660 E ; king of Phrygia, 
inscription uponhis tomb, Phaedr. 
264 D. 

Midias, a quail breeder, i Alcib. 
120 A. 

Midriff, Tim. 70 A. 

Midwives, Theaet. 149 foil. 

Might and right, Gorg. 483, 484, 
489; Rep. I. 338 foil.; Laws i. 
627; 3. 690; 10. 890 A. 

Miletus, Aspasia of, Menex. 249 D ; 
Thales of, Protag. 343 A; Rep. 
10. 600 A :—Milesian youths de¬ 
grade love. Laws i. 636 B. 
Military profession, the. Rep. 2. 
374 (cp. Laws II. 921 E) ;-“mili- 
tary science, Statesm. 304 E ; 
—election of military officers. 
Laws 6. 755 B ;—age for service, 
ib. 760 B, 785 ; military service, 
to confer a vote in the election 
of magistrates, ib. 753 B; rules 
for, ib. 12, 942 ;—gymnastic to 
have a military character, ib. 7. 
^135 S30 E, 832; military 

exercises, ib. 12. 942. 

Miltiades, a good man in common 


estimation, Gorg. 503 C (cp. ib. 
515 D) ; condemned, ib. 516 

D. 

Mimetic art, in education, Rep. 3. 
394 foil.; the same person cannot 
succeed in tragedy and comedy, 
ib. 395 A; imitations lead to 
habit, ib. D ; men acting women’s 
parts, ib. E : influence on charac¬ 
ter, ib. 395 foil. Cp. Imitation. 

Mimicry, art of, Soph. 267. 

Mind, the disposer and cause of all 
[Anaxagoras], Crat. 400 A, 413 ; 
Phaedr. 270 A; Phaedo 97 C; 
Phil. 30 D ; Laws 12. 966 foil.; 
the cause of names, Crat. 416; 
=beauty, ibid. (cp. Phil. 65 E); to 
be distinguished from true opinion, 
Tim. 52 D ; mind and motion. 
Soph. 249 (cp. Laws 10. 897 foil.); 
the life of mind, Phil. 21 E; mind 
and wisdom, ib. 28 foil.; Laws i. 
631 C, 632 C ; 10. 897; 12. 963 
A; mind belongs to the cause, 
Phil. 31 ; should be engaged in 
the contemplation of true being, 
ib. 59; as a good, ib. 66 ; not the 
absolute good, ib. 67; above law, 
Laws 9. 875 C (cp. Statesm. 293 
foil.); mind and virtue. Laws 
10. 900 C (cp. 12. 961-963); 
mind, the salvation of all things, 
ib. 12. 961:—‘the fair mind in 
the fair body,’ Tim. 87 E :—mind 
political, Laws 12. 963 foil.:—the 
mind compared to a block of wax, 
Theaet. 191 C, 193-196, 200 C ;— 
the ‘aviary’ of the mind, ib. 197, 
200 C : —the minds of men dif¬ 
ferent, ib. 171. 

‘ Mine ’ and ‘ thine,’ a common 
cause of dispute, Rep. 5. 462. 

Minister of education (in the Model 
City), Laws 6. 764 D, 765 D ; 7. 
801 D, 809, 811 D, 812 E, 813 
C ; 8. 829 D, 835 A ; ii. 936 A ; 
12.951 E, 953 D;—ministers of 
music and gymnastic, ib. 6.764 C; 
7. 801 D, 813 A ; 8. 835 A; 12. 
949 A (cp. Director)-Ministers 
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of the state must be educated, 
Rep. 7. 519. See Ruler. 

Minos, a judge among the dead, 
Apol. 41 A; Gorg. 523 E ; ‘ went 
every .ninth year to converse 
with his Olympian sire,’ Laws 
I. 624; the Cretan lawgiver, ibid.^ 
630 D; his laws derived from 
Zeus, ib, 624, 632 D ; harassed 
the Athenians, ib. 4. 706 B. 

Minstrels (hired), at funerals, Laws 
7. 800 E (cp. 12. 959 E). 

Mirrors, images in, Tim. 46 A (cp. 
Theaet. 193 D; Soph. 239 
E). 

Misanthropists, Phaedo 89 C. 

Miser, the, typical of the oligarchi¬ 
cal state, Rep. 8. 555 A (cp. 559 

Misfortune, to be borne with 
patience, Rep. 3. 387; 10. 603 E- 
606. Cp. Grief, Sorrow. 

Misologists, Phaedo 89 C foil. (cp. 
Rep. 3. 411 D). 

Mission ship, sent from Athens to 
Delos, Crito 44; Phaedo 58. 

Mithoecus, wrote the Sicilian cook¬ 
ery-book, Gorg. 518 B. 

Mitylene, Athenian ships blockaded 
at, Menex. 243 C ;—Pittacus of, 
Protag. 339 C foil., 343 A. 

Mixed principles, Phil. 25, 26. 

Mnemosyne (Memory), mother of 
the Muses, Theaet. 191 D ; invo¬ 
cation of, Euthyd. 275 D ; Crit. 
108 D, 

Mneseus, Crit. 114 D. 

Mnesitheus (Mindful of God), Crat. 
394 

Model City : [The territory], dis¬ 
tribution of lands into 5040 lots. 
Laws 5. 737 B foil.; the lots not 
to be sold, ib. 741; arrangement 
and division of the lots, ib. 745 
{v. s. V. Lots); provisions for de¬ 
fence, 6. 760; public works, ib. 
761 ; arrangement of villages, 8. 
848 C 

[The city], situation of the city, 
5. 745 ; public works, 6. 763 ; 


buildings, ib. 778 ; walls not re¬ 
quired, ib. D ; sanitation, ib. 779 
C : — 

[The Citizens], number of, 5. 
737; 771 ; classes of citizens, 

5. 744; 6.754 E; tribes, ib. 5.745; 
registration of births, 6. 785 ;— 
control of private life, ib. 780 A ; 
— common tables for men, ib. 
780, 783 B ; 7. 806 E ; 8. 842 
B ;—common tables for women, 

6. 781; 7. 806 E; 8. 839 D ;— 
social meetings of youths and 
maidens, 6. 771 E ; age for mar- 
riage, 4 - 721; 6.772 D, 774 ; 7 ^ 5 ; 
the birth of children, 6. 783;— 
age for military service, 785 ; 
—age for office, ibid. ;—not to 
follow money-making pursuits, 

5. 741 E, 743 (cp. II. 919 D 
foil.) ; not to possess gold or 
silver, 5. 742 A, 743 E, 746 A ; 
may pursue agriculture to a 
moderate extent, ib. 743 D ; each 
to have two habitations, ib. 745 ; 
their country dwellings, 8. 848 C ; 
—register of property, 5. 745 A ; 

6. 754 E; 8. 850 A; 9. 855 B; 
ir. 914 C ;—the good citizen, 7. 
823 

[Education], education to be 
compulsory, ib. 804 D ; the same 
for men and women, ib. E; in¬ 
fant education, ib. 788-794 ; plays 
of children a means of education, 
ib. 793 E, 798; subsequent edu¬ 
cation, ib. 794 foil., 808, 809; 
gymnasia and schools, ib. 804 C ; 
teachers, ibid .; boys and their 
tutors, ib. 808, 809; separation 
of the sexes, ib. 794 C ; order of 
the different studies and age at 
which they should be pursued, 
ib. 808-812 ; reading and writ¬ 
ing, ib. 809, 810; rnusic, 800 
foil., 810-812 ; learning of com¬ 
positions in poetry and prose, 
ib. 810, 811; both hands to be 
trained, ib. 794 D foil.; gymnastic, 
795 j 213 foil-; dancing, ib. 
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795 , 796, 798 E, 815, 816; wrest¬ 
ling, ib. 796; mathematics, ib. 
818 foil.; astronomy, ib, 821, 
822 ;—life of the women, ib. 805, 
806; life of the men, ib. 807 
foil.;—regulations for the per¬ 
formance of comedy and tragedy, 
ib. 816, 817 :— 

Hunting, ib. 823, 824 ; practice 
of war and tournaments, 8. 829, 
830; military gymnastic, ib. 832 E 
foil.; foot-races, ib. 833 ; women in 
gymnastic contests, ib. C, 834 A, 
D ; fighting in armour, ib. 833 D : 
horse contests, ib. 834 A; mounted 
bowmen,/A C ; rhapsodes, ib. E ; 
musical contests, ib. 835 :— 

[Q-ovemment], the Senate, 6. 
756, 758; the Nocturnal Council, 
10. 908 A, 909 A; 12. 951 D, 968, 
969; the Assembly, 6. 758 D, 764 
A ;—magistrates, ib. 752, 753 ;— 
censors or examiners of magis¬ 
trates, II. 945, 946 ; burial of 
censors, ib. 947 ; trial of censors, 
ib. 948 A;—archons (eponymous), 

6. 785 ; controllers (female) of 
marriage, ib. 784; 7. 794 A, B; ii. 
930 A, 932 B ; guardians of the 
law, 6. 754 D foil, (v.s.v.); 
guardians of orphans, lo. 909 
C; II. 924 B, C, 926 C-928 
(v. s. V. Orphans); inspectors of 
exports and imports, 8 . 847 C ; 
matrons, the twelve, who have 
the superintendence of children, 

7. 794 B; minister of education, 

6. 765 D; 7. 801 D, 809, 811 
D, 812 E, 813 C; 8. 829 D, 835 
A; II. 936 A; 12. 951 E, 953 
D ; ministers of music and gym¬ 
nastic, 6. 764 C ; 7. 801 D, 813 
A; wardens of the Agora, 6. 764 
( t /. s . z /.) ; wardens of the City, ib. 
763, 764 iv.s.v) ; wardens of the 
Country, ib. 759-763 {v.s.v.) :— 
decease of officers, ib. 766 C ; 
—generals and other military 
officers, ib. 755 B, 760 A scru¬ 
tinies at elections, ib.^^i E, 755 


D, 756 E, 759 Q 760 A, 763 E, 
765 D, 766 B, 767 D :— 

[Law Courts], Courts of Jus¬ 
tice, ib. 766, 768 ; 12. 956, 957; 
advocates, ii. 937 E ; execution 
of suits, 12. 958; penalties, 9. 
853 foil.; procedure, summons, 
etc., 8. 846 C; 9. 855 C; 12. 
956 E; witnesses and evidence, 
II. 936, 937;—arbiters, 12. 956 B; 
judges, 6. 767 {v.s.v. and cp. 
Guardians of the Law); select 
judges or Court of Appeal, 9. 
855 C; II. 926 C, 928, 938; 12. 
946 E, 948 A, 956 C 

[Religious Worship], 5. 738 ; 
temples, ib. 759 ; 8.848 C ; priest¬ 
hood, ib. 759 ; interpreters, ibid.^ 
774 E ; 8. 828 B, 845 E ; 9.865 D, 
871 C, 873 D; II. 916 C; 12. 
958 D, 964 B ; treasurers, 6. 
759 ;—festivals and rites of reli¬ 
gion, 5. 738 ; 8. S28 ; offerings to 
the Gods, 12. 955 E ; prayers, 

7. 800, 801 ; laws about religious 
matters to be obtained from Del¬ 
phi, 6. 759 (cp. Delphi) ; rites in 
private houses, 10. 909 C ; sacri¬ 
fices, 6. 771; 7. 800; worship of 
gods, demons, heroes, 7. 801 E:— 

[Laws]; laws concerning 
Adoption, 9. 877; adulteration, 
II. 916 D foil.; agora, sales in 
the, 8. 849 ; II. 915 D ; ambassa¬ 
dors, 12.941; animals, ii. 914 D; 
artisans, 8. 846 D, 848 E; assault, 
9. 879-882 (z/. s. V.) : — Beasts 

which kill a man, ib. 873 E ; 
beggars, ii. 936 C; boundaries, 

8. 842 E ; breach of contract, ii. 
921; bribery, 12. 955 C ; burial, 
ib. 958 D ; buying and selling, 
8.849; II. 915 D:—Charmers and 
wizards, lo. 909 ; ii. 933 ; child¬ 
less houses, 9. 877; children of 
slaves, II. 930 D; choruses, 12. 
949 D; contributions, ibid. ; 
craftsmen and their dwellings, 

8. 848 E ; craftsmen (including 
generals and tacticians), ii. 921 ; 
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crimes against the state, 9. 
856 ; currency, 5. 742 A:—Deo- 
dands, 9. 873 E; deposits, ii. 
913 ; distribution of produce, 8. 
847 E; dowries, 5.742 C :~Emi- 
gration, II. 923 C, 925 A, 929 A; 
12. 950 foil.; enmities between 
private persons, 12. 955 C; evil¬ 
speaking, 11. 934 foil-; ex¬ 
change, zA 915 D ; exports and 
imports, 8. 847:—Family dis¬ 
agreements, II. 928 D-930: 
foreigners, 12. 949 E ; fruits, 8. 
844 D ; funerals, 12. 959 D :— 
Hire, 8. 847 B ; homicide, 9.864- 
874; 11.916 C (2/. .y. 7/.); husband¬ 
men, 8. 842 D :—Impiety, 10.907- 
909; injury done by slaves, ii. 
936 C ; interest, 5. 742 C ; ii. 921 
ID Killing (2/. s. v. Homicide) : 
—Lamentations at funerals (v.s. v. 
Funeral); limit of time in dis¬ 
putes, 12. 954 ; love, 8. 839- 
841; lunatics, ii. 934 C :—Man¬ 
slaughter {v. s. V. Homicide); me- 
tics, 8. 850 ; 9. 866 C ; ii. 920 A 
; military service (throw¬ 
ing away of arms, etc.), 12. 942- 
945; murder, 9. 869 E-874 {'V-s. 2/. 
Homicide):—Neighbours, 8.843: 
—Oaths, 12. 948, 949; obstruc¬ 
tion of witnesses and competitors, 
ib. 954 D; offences of magistrates, 
8. 846 B ; orphans, ii. 924-928 : 
—Parents, ib. 931, 932 ; parricide, 
matricide, etc., 9. 868, 872, 873 ; 
payment, 11. 921 ; physicians and 
their patients, 9. 865 ; poison and 
witchcraft, ii. 932 E; prices, ib. 
917 ; prisons, 10.908; private en¬ 
mities, 12.955 C ; property, 6. 776 
foil.; 11.913-916, 923 ; 12. 955 D 
:—Receipt of stolen goods, 
12. 955 B : retail trade, 8. 847; ii. 
918-921 ; right of way, 8. 846-A: 
—Sale (fraudulent), 12. 954 A; 
sale of diseased slaves and ho¬ 
micides, II. 916 A-C ; satire, ib. 
935; search, 12. 954; second 
marriages, ii. 930; sepulchres. 


12. 958 D ; slaves {v.s.v. Slave); 
sorcery, 10. 909; ii. 932 E; 
strangers, 12. 952, 953; suicide, 9. 
873; surety, 12.953 E Taverns, 

11. 919; temple robbing, 9. 854 ; 

theft, ib. 857, 874 C ; ii. 933 E ; 

12. 941; trade, 8. 847 ; ii. 918- 
921 ; travelling spectators, 12. 
951, 952 ; treasure trove, ii. 913 : 
—Violence, 10.884,885:—Water, 
8. 844, 845 C; weights and 
measures, 5. 746 E; wills, 11.922- 
924; witchcraft and poison, ib. 
933; wizards and charmers, 10. 
909 ; wounding, 9. 874-882. 

Models (or types), by which the 
poets are to be guided in their 
compositions, Rep. 2. 379; in 
legislation about music. Laws 7. 
800. 

Moderation, necessity of. Rep. 5. 
466 B ; Laws 3.690 E, 693 E ; 5. 
732, 736 E (cp. Crat. 414 E ; 
Grit. 112 C); the appointment of 
nature. Laws 8. 839 B ; not 
observed by the majority of men, 
ib. II. 918 C ; not to be taken in 
the sense of meanness, ib. 12. 
959 D- 

Modesty, becoming to youth, 
Charm. 158 C ; a definition of 
temperance, ib. 160; charac¬ 
teristic of the true lover, Phaedr. 
254; produced by education. 
Soph. 230 D ; in excess, Statesm. 
310 E. 

Moment, the, Parm. 156 D. 

Momus (god of jealousy). Rep. 6. 
487 A. 

Monad, the, Phaedo 105 C. 
Monarchy, distinguished from aris¬ 
tocracy, as that form of the 
perfect state in which one rules. 
Rep. 4. 445 C (cp. 9. 576 D; 
Statesm. 301); the happiest form 
of government. Rep. 9. 576 E (cp. 
580 C, 587 B) :—(in the ordinary 
sense) the best of the imperfect 
forms, Statesm. 303 B; divided 
into royalty and tyranny, ib. 302 ; 
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origin of, Laws 3. 681 ; one of 
the two mother-forms of states, 
ib. 693 D ; ought to be combined 
with democracy, ibid,^ 698, 701 
D ; 6. 756 E. 

Money, needed in the state, Rep. 

2. 371 B ; not necessary in order 
to carry on war, ib. 4. 422; two 
kinds of, in the Model City, Laws 
5. 742; a medium, ih. ii. 918 
B; the different kinds of, in 
different countries, Eryx. 400:-- 
love of, among the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, Rep. 4. 435 E ; 
characteristic of timocracy and 
oligarchy, ib, 8. 548 A, 553, 562 
A; referred to the appetitive 
element of the soul, ib. 9. 580 E ; 
despicable, ib. 589 E, 590 C (cp. 
3.390E; Laws 5.741 E; 8.832A). 
Money-changers, f lipp. Min. 368 B. 
Money-lending, in oligarchies. Rep. 
555 ? 556. 

Money-maker, the, Gorg. 452 B, C. 
Money-making, art of, in Ccphalus’ 
family. Rep. i. 330 B ; evil of, 
ib. 8. 556 ; pleasure of, ib. 9. 581 
C, 586 E; forbidden in the 
Model City, Laws 5.741 E,743 D; 
8. 842 D, 847 E ; why regarded 
as dishonourable, ib. ii. 918. 
Money-qualifications in oligarchies. 
Rep. 8. 551 B (cp. Laws 3. 698 
B); in the Model City, Laws 5. 
744 - 

Monuments, Laws 12. 958 E. 

Moon, a goddess, Apol. 26 D; 
Laws 7. 821 B; 10. 886, 887; 
reputed mother of Orpheus, Rep. 
2- 364 E :—Anaxagoras on the 
nature of, Apol. 26 D (cp. Laws 
10. 886 E); creation of, Tim. 38 
C; orbit of, ib. D ; Laws 7. 822 
A ; has a soul. Laws 10. 899 B ; 
12. 967 A. 

Moral qualities and arts, Plipp. 
Min. 373; — moral differences 
the cause pf war, Euthyph. 7 ; 
I Alcib. 112, 113 different 

standards of morals, Eryx. 400 C. 


More and less, Phil. 24 foil., 52. 

Morychus, house of, Phaedr. 227 B. 

Mothers in the state, Rep. 5. 460; 
—mother country, Menex. 237, 
238 (cp. Rep. 9. 575 El. 

Motion and rest, Rep. 4. 436 ; Tim. 
57 foil.; Thcaet. 153, 181 ; Soph. 
250, 255 foil.; Laws 10. 893 
foil. : -- Motion, exjmessed by the 
letter />, Crat. 426 B, 434 B ; six 
kinds of, Tim. 36 I), 38 43 B ; 

philosophy of, d'lu^aet. 181 ; two 
kinds of, Barm. 138 C ; 'Fheaet. 
156 A, 181 ; ten kinds of motion, 
Laws 10. 893 foil.: motion and 
being, Theaet. 153 A ; Soph. 249; 
motion and generation, Tim. 38 
A; Laws 10. 893, 894; 12. 966 
3 C ; motion and mind, Soph. 249 ; 
Laws 10. 897,898; motion and 
the senses, 'Fheaet. 156, 182: — 
motion of the same and other, 
Tim. 36 foil.: motion of the 
universe, StaU'sm. 269, 270; of 
the planets, Tim. 38 ; of the stars, 
Rep. 7. 529, 530; 10. 616 K; 
Tim. 40 C; Laws 7. 821, 822; 
12. 966 E : motion in the soul, 
Phaedr. 245; 'Fim. 89 K; Laws 
10. 894 the various motions of 
the body, Tim. 88, 89 : • motion 
beneficial to children, Law.s 7. 
789, 791. 

Mourners, Laws 7. 800 I) (cp. 12. 
960 A):--hair cut in mourning, 
Phaedo 89. 

Mouth, Tim. 75 I), 

‘ Move not the immovable,^ Laws 
11.913. 

Multitude, the, lh<' great Sophist, 
Rep. 6. 492 ; their madness, ib. 
496 C ; used to be the judges in 
the theatre, Law.s 2. 659 B; 
obliged to keep silence in ancient 
Athens, ih. 3. 700; not able to 
manage a .slate, ib. 6. 758 A (cp. 
Statesm. 292 E, 297 B). See 
Many. 

Murder, Euthyph. 4, 8 ; Laws 9. 
869 E-S74. Cp. Homicide. 
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Murderers, Euthyph. 4; punish¬ 
ment of, in a future existence. 
Laws 9. 870 E, 872 D. Cp. 
Homicide. 

Musaeus, a sophist, Protag. 316 D ; 
a source of inspiration, Ion 536 
B; in the other world, Apol. 41 
A; his pictures of a future life, 
Rep, 2. 363 D, E, 364 E. 

Muses, invocation to the, Euthyd. 
275 D ; Phaedr. 237 A; Grit. 108 
C ; the name (ctto tov fiSicrSaL), 
Crat. 406 A ; inspire madness in 
the poet, Phaedr. 245 A, 265 
B ; Ion 534 ; Laws 3. 682 A; 4. 
719 B (cp. Apol. 22 A) ; the 
Muses and the grasshoppers, 
Phaedr. 259 A; names and at¬ 
tributes of the Muses, ib. D ; the 
Muses compared to a magnet, 
Ion 533 E, 536 A ; their melody 
due to love, Symp. 197 B ; Mu- 
saeus and Orpheus, children of 
the Muses, Rep. 2. 364 E; use of 
the Muses, Tim. 47 E ; Laws 

2. 670 A; the Muses, the 
daughters of Memory, Theaet. 
191 D ; partners in our revels. 
Laws 2. 653 D, 665 A, 672 C ; 
give education, 654 A ; source 
of the sense of harmony, ib. 672 
D (cp. Tim. 47 E); aid men to 
control their desires, Laws 6. 783 
A; their gifts, ib. 7. 796 E; 
patronesses of art, i Alcib. 108 
C;—‘the hymeneal Muses,’ Laws 

6 . 775 B. 

Music, Socrates recommended in a 
dream to compose, Phaedo 60 
E ;—music an art of imitation, 
Crat. 423; Laws 2. 655, 668; 7. 
798 E, 812 C (cp. Rep. 3. 397; 
Laws 10. 889 D) ; music and 
love, Symp. 187, 197 A ; the end 
of music the love of beauty. Rep. 

3. 403 C ; the simpler kinds of, 
foster temperance in the soul, ib. 
404 E, 410 A (cp. Laws 7.802 E); 
effect of excessive, Rep. 3. 410, 
411; license in, leads to anarchy in 


the state, ib. 4. 424 E; Laws 3. 
701 B (cp. Laws 7. 798 E) ; not 
intended to give pleasure, Tim. 
47 E ; Laws 2. 655 D, 668 A ; 3. 
700 E {but cp. Laws 2. 658 E ; 7, 
802 D); correspondence of strings 
and notes in, Theaet. 206 B (cp. 
Laws 7. 812) ; music and predi¬ 
cation, Soph. 253 B ; sounds and 
tones in, ibid. ; Phil. 17 ; empiri¬ 
cal, Phil. 56, 62 C; origin of, 
Laws 2. 653,654, 672 (cp. Tim. 47 
E); figures and gestures in, Laws 
2. 655 ; ‘ colours’ in, ibid. ; right 
and wrong use of, ib. 655, 656; 
importance and difficulty of form¬ 
ing a correct judgment about, ib. 
669; music corrupted by the 
poets, ibid. ; 3. 700; the three 
kinds of music, ib. 3. 700 A ; the 
excellence of music, i Alcib. 108 
D :—Music in education. Protag. 
326 B ; Crito 50 D ; Rep. 2. 398 
foil.; 7. 522 A ; Laws 2. 654, 660 
(cp. Poetry, Poets); includes 
literature (Xoyoi), Rep. 2. 376 E ; 
to be taught before gymnastic, 
ibid. (cp. 3. 403 B); like gym¬ 
nastic, should be studied through¬ 
out life, ib. 3. 403 C ; ancient 
forms of, not to be altered, ib. 
4. 424 ; Laws 2. 657 ; 7. 799, 801 
(cp. Laws 7. 816 C); must be 
taught to women, Rep. 5.452 (cp. 
Laws 7.804 D); designed to give a 
wholesome discipline in a pleasant 
form. Laws 2. 659 D ; the severe 
and the vulgar sort, ib. 7. 802 (cp. 
Rep. 3. 397); time to be spent in 
learning, Laws 7. 810, 812 ; com¬ 
plex kinds of, to be rejected, ib. 
812 D (cp. Rep. 3. 397);— 
ministers or directors of music, 
Laws 6. 764 C; 7. 801 D, 813 A ; 
12. 949 A;—solo singing, ib. 6. 
764 E ;—choruses, ibid. laws 
(or types) of music, ib. 7. 800; 
—songs for men and women, ib. 
802:—music in ancient Athens 
not judged by the people, ib. 3. 
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700 ; strictly regulated in Crete 
and at Lacedaemon, ib. 2. 660; 
unchangeable in Egypt, ib. 657 ; 
7. 799 A. 

Music. \Music to the a?tczents 
had a far wider significaztce 
than it has to us. It was op¬ 
posed to gymnastic as ^77ie7itar 
to ^ bodily ’ trainings and in¬ 
cluded equally readmg a 7 id 
writmg, 77 tathe 77 iatics^ harmony^ 
poetry^ and music stfictly speak¬ 
ing : drawings as Aristotle tells 
us (Pol. viii. 3, § i), was soine- 
times 7 nade a separate division. 
I. Music [in the wider se7tse)^ 
Plato saySi should precede gyzn- 
nasiicj and^ according to a re¬ 
markable passage in the Pro¬ 
tagoras (325 C), the pupils in a 
Greek school were actually in¬ 
structed in reading and writings 
made to learn poetry by hearty 
and tatcght to play on the lyre be¬ 
fore they went to the gyznnashan. 
In the Republic Plato does not 
enter into the details of elcTnentary 
education^ but confines hwiself to 
the disctissi 07 i of general prin¬ 
ciples. He is more explicit in 
the Laws. The children will 
begin to attend school at the age 
of ten, and will , spend three 
years in learning to read and 
write (Laws 7. 810 foil.; and see 
S. V. Education). This seezns to 
us a short tiTne for the purpose; 
btit Plato expressly says that 
only a znoderate standard of 
proficiency will be required. He 
also wishes the children to co? 7 i- 
?7iit to 7 }ie 7 nory co 77 ipositions in 
prose and verse; but they are to 
learn nothing which has not 
received the sanction of the 
Director of Education;—his own 
discourses in the Laws will be an 
excellent Tfiodel. ATithznetic and 
elementary mathematics ought m 
his opinion to be acquired by 


means of object lessozts, as was 
the custom among the Egyptians, 
an idea which would be approved 
by 7 )iany iziodern edzicators. 
[Aristotle izi the Politics appears 
to thmk that education should 
coznznence at seven (vii. 17, § 7), 
and should cozithiue for seven 
years; btit his language is ob- 
saire, and we cannot gather in 
what order he intends that the 
different subjects should be taken 
(cp. viii. 4, §§ 7-9).] II. Music, 
strictly so called, plays a great 
part in Plato's schezne of educa¬ 
tion. He hopes by its aid to 
77 iake the lives of his youthful 
scholars har 77 io 7 iious and gra¬ 
cious, a 7 id to i 77 iplant in their 
souls true conceptions of good 
and efuil. Music is a gift of the 
Gods to men, a7id was never 
intended, ‘ as the znany foolishly 
a 7 id blasphe 7 nously suppose,' 
znerely to give us a7i idle plea¬ 
sure. Neither should a free77ian 
ai7n at aitainmg perfect execu- 
tion[cp. Arist. Pol. viii. 6, §§7, 
15] : in the Laws (7. 810) we 
are told that every one must go 
through the three years' course of 
music, ^neither more nor less, 
whether he like or whether he 
dislike the study.' Both instru¬ 
ments and 7 nusic are to be of a 
simple character: hi the Repub¬ 
lic 07 ily the lyre, the pipe, and 
the flute are tolerated, and the 
Doriazi a7id Phrygiazi har77tonies 
[cp. Laws 7. 815, and the criti¬ 
cisms of Aristotle, Pol. viii. 7]. 
No change in the fashions of 
7 }iusic is per 7 nitted; for where 
there is license in znusit there 
will be anarchy in the state. In 
this desire for si 77 iplicity and 
fixity in 77iusic Plato was prob¬ 
ably opposed to the tendencies of 
his own age. The severe har¬ 
mony which had once distin- 
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guished Hellenic art was passing 
out of favour: alike in archi¬ 
tecture^ sctilpture^ paintings 
literature^ and music, richer and 
more ornate styles prevailed. 
We regard the change as inevit¬ 
able, and not perhaps wholly to 
be regretted: to Plato it was a 
cause rather than a sign of the 
decline of Hellas.'\ 

Music-masters, Charm. i6o A ; 
Laws 7. 812. Cp. Connus, Damon. 

Musical amateurs, Rep. 5. 475;— 
contests, Laws 2. 657 E ; 6. 764 
D foil. ; 8. 828 C, 834 E ; 12. 
947 E ;—education, Theaet. 206 
B ; elfect of, Protag. 326 B ; Rep. 
2. 377 ; 3.401 E-403 ; 7. 522 A ; 
Tim. 47 E ; Laws 2. 654, 660 ; 
7. 810 ;—instruments, the more 
complex kinds of, to be rejected, 
3 - 399 (cp- Laws 7.812 D);— 
modes. Laches 188 D; Rep. 3.397- 
399; changes in, involve changes 
in the laws. Rep. 4.424 C. 

Myrrhina, tomb of (Batiaea), Crat. 
392 A. 

Myrrhinusian, Phaedrus the, Pro- 
Phaedr. 244A; Symp. 

176 D. 

Myrtilus, the murder of, Crat. 395 C. 

Mysian, a term of reproach, Gorg. 
521 B ; Theaet. 209 B. 

Myson the Chenian, one of the 
Seven Wise Men, Protag. 343 A. 

Mysteries, Phaedr. 250 B; Meno 
76 E; Crito 54 C; Phaedo 
69 C ; Gorg. 497 C ; Rep. 2. 
365 A, 366 A, 378 A; 8. 560 E ; 
accompanied by sport, Euthyd. 
277 E ; celebrated in Bacchic 
dances. Laws 7. 815 C; their 
teaching about the murder of 
kindred, ib. 9. 870 D, E, 872 E. 

Myth, more interesting than argu¬ 
ment, Protag. 320 C myth of 
Zamolxis, Charm. 156; of the 
creation of man, Protag. 320 C 
foil.; of the soul, Phaedr. 245- 
257; of the grasshoppers, ib. 


259; of Theuth, ib. 274; of the 
origin of love, Symp. 191, 192 ; 
of the lower and the upper world, 
Phaedo 107 foil.; of Er, the son 
of Armenius, Rep. 10. 614 foil.; 
of Atreus and Thyestes, Statesm. 

268 E ; of Cadmus, Rep. 3. 414 
C ; Soph. 247 C ; Laws 2. 683 E; 
—the legend of Atalantis, Tim. 
21-26; Crit. 106foil;—the Sicilian 
tale, Gorg. 493; parable of the 
casks, ibid. ; Socrates’ tale, ib. 523 
foil.; the ‘ ancient story,’ Statesm. 

269 foil.:—myths of the ancient 
philosophers, Soph. 242 D. 

Mythology, in family pedigrees. 
Lysis 205 C ; i Alcib. 120 E fcp. 
Euthyph. II B) ; Socrates dis¬ 
believes in, Euthyph. 6 ; Phaedr. 
229 C ; misrepresentations of the 
Gods in, Euthyph. 6, 8; Rep. 2. 
378 foil.; 3. 388 foil., 408 C; 
Laws 10. 886 C ; 12. 941 (cp. 
Crit. 109 B; Laws 2. 672 B); 
attempts to rationalize, valueless, 
Phaedr. 229 C ; Socrates’ use of, 
ib. 265, 275 ; only studied when 
men have leisure, Crit. 109 E ; 
like poetry, has an imitative 
character, Rep. 3. 392 D foil. 

Nails, Tim. 76 E. 

Name, authority of a great, Phaedr. 

270 C. 

Names, natural truth of, Crat. 383 ; 
conventional theory of, ib. 384, 
385 foil,, 434 E, 435 ; are parts 
of propositions, ib. 385 ; things 
have an essence, ib, 386 ; actions 
have an essence, ib. E foil.; 
naming a kind of action, ib. 387; 
names the instruments of naming, 
ib. 388; defined, ibid. ; the work 
of the legislator, ib. 388 E foil., 
404 A, 408 A, 414 B, 427 D, 
429 B, 431 E, 436, 437 E ; Laws 
7. 816 B ; formed on an ideal, 
Crat. 389; speech must be natu¬ 
ral, ibid. ; names differ in syl- 
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lables, ib, 390 ; used by the 
dialectician, ibid. ; barbarian 
and Hellenic names, ib. 385 E, 
390 A; syllables of names, ib. 
393; names of Greek letters, ibid. ; 
meaning and form of names, ib. 
394; reason in, ib. 393, 394; 
names of men and heroes, ib. 394 
foil.; of Gods, ib. 400 foil.; 
the imposers of names, ib. 401, 
411; foreign names, ib. 401 C (cp. 
416 A); foreign origin of names, 
ib. 409 D ; the cause of, ib. 416 ; 
primary and secondary, ib. 422 ; 
names indicate nature of things, 
ibid. \ are vocal imitations, ib. 423 ; 
sophistical view of, ib. 428 foil.; 
names and pictures compared, ib. 
429, 430, 434 ; how true, ib. 431 ; 
how related to things, ib. 432 ; 
when good, ib. 433 ; theories of 
names, ib. 433, 434 ; knowledge 
given by, ib. 436 ; consistency in, 
ibid. ; rest rather than motion 
signified by, ib. 437 ; more than 
human, ib. 438 ; in education, ib. 
440; names and things, Parm. 
148 D ; names and definitions. 
Soph. 218 ; Laws 10. 895 ; have 
no real existence. Soph. 244; con¬ 
nexion of, ib. 261 ; not to be 
pressed, Statesm. 261 K (cp. Rep. 
7. 533 E); ancient names excel¬ 
lent, Laws 7. 816 A:-' distinctions 
of names ascribed to Prodicus, 
Charm. 163 D ; Laches 197 D ; 
Protag. 337 A, 340 A, 358 A, D ; 
Euthyd. 277 E ; Meno 75 E 
generic names, Phaedo 104;— 
names of ideas, ibid. ;—names of 
classes, Theaet. 157 C children 
sometimes called by their fathers’ 
names. Lysis 204 D. 

Narration, styles of. Rep. 3. 392, 

393.396. 

National qualities, Rep. 4. 435 E ; 
national characteristics. Laws I. 
641 E ; 5. 747. 

Natural gifts, Phaedr. 269 E ; Rep. 
2. 370 A; 5. 455 ; 6. 491 495 


A; 7. 519. 535 ; T-ws 7. <819 A; 
10.908 C;-justice, Gorg. 483- 
485 ; Laws 10. 890 A; Callicles’ 
view of, Gorg. 492 ; - philoso¬ 
phers, teach that ‘ like loves 
like,’ Lysis 214 A ; deny pleasure, 
Phil. 44; arc not godless, Laws 
12. 966, 967 pliilosophy, Phac- 
do 97; Laws 10. 889 (cp. Ajiol. 
26) scenery, Greek feeling for, 
Phaedr. 230 (cj). Laws i. 625 
A, B) science, Socrates disap¬ 
pointed in, Phaedo 96 foil. 

Nature, no incompleteness in, 
Phaedo 71 K ; nature in names, 
Crat. 387, 390 ) 393 ^ 394 ^ 422,423; 
nature and convaaition in morals, 
Gorg, 483; Laws 10. 889 E; 
JCryx. 400 C ; nature and creation, 
Soph. 265 ; the true nature of 
things seen in their (?\tremc 
forms, Phil. 44 IC 45 ; nature and 
habit, I.aws 2. 655; nature, art, 
and chance, ib. 10. 889; in 
politics, ibid .; life a('Cording to, 
ib. 890 B ; meaning of the word, 
ib. 892. 

Nature, recurrent cycl(\s in, Rep. 8. 
546 A; Statesm. 269 foil.; 
divisions of, Rep. 9, 584: Phil. 
23 ; "tipper and lower in, 'I'im. 62 
foil.; universal nature, ib. 50. 

Naucratis, the home of 'rheiith, in 
Egypt, Phaedr. 274 C. 

Nausicydes, of the deme of C'ho- 
larges, a student of pliilosophy, 
(lorg. 487 C. 

Nautical population, evil Laws 
4. 705. 

Naval warfare, not to be com¬ 
mended, Laws 4. 706. 

Naxos, Euthyph. 4 C. 

Necessities, the, of life, Kcp. 2. 369, 
373 A. 

Necessity, the mother of the Fates, 
Rep. 10. 616, 617, 621 A. 

Necessity, not .so strong a tic as 
desire, Crat. 403 ; not even God 
can fight against, Laws 5. 741 
A; 7, 818 A;~-Hhe necessity 
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which lovers know/ Rep. 5. 458 
E ;—^the necessity of Diomedes/ 
ib, 6. 493 D. 

Nectar, drunk by the horses of the 
Gods, Phaedr. 247 D ; the drink 
of the Gods, Symp. 203 B. 

Negation and opposition. Soph. 
257; — negation of pain, not 
—pleasure, Phil. 43, 44. 

Neighbours not to be injured. Laws 
8. 843 ;—court of neighbours, ib, 
6. 766 E ; 12. 956 C. 

Neith=Athene, Tim. 21 E, 23 E. 

Nemea, Lysis 203 C ;—citizens (of 
the Model City) to be sent to. 
Laws 12. 950 E. 

Nemesis, Rep. 5. 451 A ; the mes¬ 
senger of justice, Laws 4. 717 D. 

Nereids, Crit. 116 E. 

Nestor, counsel of, to Antilochus, 
Ion 537 A; his concubine, ib, 
538 C ; like Pericles, Symp. 221 
C ; excelled all men in speech 
and temperance, Laws 4. 711 E 5 
wisest of those who went to Troy, 
Hipp. Min. 364 C (cp. Eryx. 
394):—the rhetoric of Nestor 
[Gorgias], Phaedr. 261 C. 

Neutral state, Phil. 33. 

Niceratus, father of Nicias, Gorg. 
472 A. 

Niceratus, son of Nicias, Laches 
200 D ; Rep. i. 327 C. 

Nicias, Gorg. 472 A; Rep. i. 327 
C; a person in the dialogue 
Laches^ Laches 178 A, etc. ; a 
public man, ib. 180 B, 187 A, 197 
D ; his opinion on the art of 
fighting in armour, ib, 182 A foil.; 
his wealth, ib. 186 C ; used to 
cross-examination by Socrates, ib, 
188 A, B ; his opinion on courage, 
ib. 195 A foil.; a philosopher, ib. 
200 C. 

Nicostratus, a pupil of Socrates, 
Apol. 33 E. 

Night and day, Tim. 39. 

Nightingale, Thamyras changed 
into a, Rep. 10. 620 A. 

Nile, divided at the Delta, Tim. 21 


E ; saviour of Egypt, ib. 22 D ; 
preserves of fishes in the Nile, 
Statesm. 264 C; children of the 
Nile, inhospitable. Laws 12. 953 
E :—^the long and difficulLarm’ 
of the Nile, Phaedr. 257 E. 

Ninus, empire of, Laws 3. 685 C. 
Niobe, Tim. 22 A ; sufferings of, in 
tragic poetry, Rep. 2. 380 A. 

Nitre, Tim. 60 D. 

Noble, the, should rule over the 
ignoble. Laws 3.690 A; 4. 714 E. 
Nocturnal council (in the Model 
City), Laws 10. 908 A, 909 A; 
12. 951, 961, 968 —in the island 
of Atlantis, Crit. 119 E foil. 
1^6fjLos=vov dLapofjLyjj Laws 4. 7^4 A; 
12. 957 D ;—Ndjuot, ^strains’and 
^laws,’ Laws 7. 800 A (cp. Rep. 

7. 532 E ; Laws 4. 722 E ; 6. 
772 E). 

^ Not-beautiful,’ the, Soph. 257. 
‘Not-being,’ Rep. 5. 477; Parm. ' 
160 ; Soph. 237,241 (cp. ib. 257); 
cannot be predicated of being, 
Soph. 237: ‘not-being/ ^nothing,’ 
ibid. ; not-being and number, ib. 
238; in the abstract, ibid. ; not- 
being and images, ib. 240 ; not- 
being and falsehood, ibid. (cp. 
Euthyd. 283 E foil.); not-being 
and being. Soph. 257 ; exists, ib. 
258 ; not-being and language, ib. 
260. 

Not-great, the. Soph. 257. 

‘Nothing too much,’ at Delphi, 
Charm. 165 A; Protag. 343 B ; 
Phil. 45 E. 

Nouns, Soph. 261, 262. 

Novelties in music and gymnastic 
to be discouraged. Rep. 4. 424; 
Laws 2. 657, 660 A ; 7. 798 E, 
801. 

Number, said to have been invented 
by Palamedes, Rep. 7. 522 D (cp. 
Laws 3". 677 D); number and 
being, Parm. 144 :—the number 
of the State, Rep. 8. 546;— 
number of the citizens. Laws 5. 
737, 738; 6. 771; 9. 877 D;— 
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number of families, not to change, 
zb. 5. 740:—puzzles caused by 
numbers, Phaedo 96 E, loi I) : 
—the odd numbers sacred to the 
Gods above, the even to those 
below, Laws 4. 717 A. 

Numerical systems to be commen¬ 
surate, Laws 5. 746 E- 
Nurses, Rep. 2. 373 C ; 5. 460; 
Laws 7. 792 A, 794; nursing 
and gestation, Laws 7. 789. 
Nymphs, spots dedicated to, 
Phaedr. 230 B; overtakevSocrates, 
ib. 241 K ; Bacchic, inspired by 
Zeus, ib. 253 A ; of Achelous and 
Pan, better rhetoricians than 
Lysias, ib. 263 E ; their message 
to Lysias, ib. 278 B ; imitated in 
Bacchic dances, Laws 7. 815 B. 

O. 

Oaths, sworn by the Ilcracleidae, 
Laws 3. 683 E, 684 A ; their 
futility, ib. 692 : false oaths, ib. 
n. 916 IC suits decided by 
oaths in the days of Rhadaman- 
thus, ib. 12. 948 cases in which 
oaths may be taken, ib. hi foil. 
Obedience to the laws, the palm of 
civic life, Laws 4. 715 C; 5. 729 
D; II. 919 E, 935 C (cp. 3. 
690); to God, required of every 
man. Laws 4. 717 A. 

Objects and ideas, to be distin¬ 
guished, Rep. 5. 476; 6. 507. 
Obstruction of witnesses and com¬ 
petitors, Laws 12. 954, 955. 
Occupations, ignoble, not permitted 
in the Model City, Laws 5. 741. 
Oceanus, the river of, Phaedo 112 
E. 

Oceanus and Tethys, the origin of 
all, Crat. 402 B; Tim. 40 E; 
Theaet. 152 E, i8o D. 

Odd and even, Euthyphro 12 C; 
Phaedo 104 A, 106 ; Parm. 143 ; 
—odd numbers sacred to the 
Gods above. Laws 4. 717 A- 
Odysseus, Apol. 41 C; Rep. i. 


334 A ; Odysseus and the Syrens, 
Phaedr. 259 B ; declares himself 
to the suitors, Ion 535 (1 (cp. i 
Alcib. 112 B); Odysseus and 
Alcinous, Rc]). 10. 614 B; 

chooses the lot of a private man, 
ib. 620 I); rebukes Agamemnon, 
Laws 4. 706 I) ; an inhuior hero 
to Achilles, llipp. Min. 363, 364 
P>, C', 1 ), 365 B, 369 li, G, 371 
D ; the rhetoric of ()dys.seu.s, 
I'rhc^odorus or 'Phrasyimudius], 
Phaetlr. 261 B. 

Odyssey, Ion 539 D; Kc]>. 3. 393 
A; Laws 2. 658 E; Hipp. Min. 
363 B; 1 Alcih. 112 A. Cp. 
Homer, Iliad. 

Oeagrus, father of Orpheus, Symp. 
1791). 

Oedipus, on the stage. Laws 8. 838 
C ; his curse upon his .sons, ib. 

11.931 B ; 2 Alcih. 138 B, 141 A. 

Oenoe, Protag. 310 C. 

Ocnophyta, battle of, Mtuiex. 242 B. 

(Offerings to the (iods, regulatiouis 
respecting, I-aw,s I2. 955 E. 

Office, not desired by the good 
ruler, Rep. 7. 520 A ; should lie 
the reward of obedience to the 
laws, Laws 4. 715 B ; age for 
office, ib. 6. 785 (cp. Agck 

Officers (public), decease of, Laws 
6. 766 C. 

Officials, the class of, Statesm. 290. 

Offspring, the love of, common to 
men and animals, Symp. 207 A. 

Oil, Tim. 60 A; properties of, 
Protag.^ 334. 

OluiPtarTtKij, Phaedr. 244 C, D, 

Old age, complaints against, Rep. i. 
328, 329 ; So})hocles quoted in 
regard to, ib. 329 ; wealth, a com¬ 
forter of age,/A E ; wretchedness 
of, to the false and ignorant, 
Laws 5. 730 D ; Old men may 
go to school, Laches 201 (cp. 
Euthyd. 272 C); think more 
of the future life, Rep. i, 330; 
not students, ib. 7. 536 (cp. 
Laches 189) ; may remark defects 
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in the laws, Laws i. 634 E ; 
would prefer a goo 3 recitation of 
Homer or Hesiod to any other 
pleasure, ib. 2. 658; as singers, 
ib. 665, 666, 670; allowed to 
invite Dionysus to the feast, ib, 
666 B; have a keen mental 
vision, ib. 4. 715 E ; must re¬ 
verence the young, ib. 5. 729 B ; 
must not be over-confident, ib. 7. 
799 ; take great care of orphans, 
ib. II. 927 B; the mind of the 
state, ib. 12. 965 Athe older to 
bear rule in the state. Rep. 3.412; 
Laws 3. 690 A; 4. 714 E (cp. 
Laws 3. 680 E ; and see Elder):— 
the old man’s game of laws, 
Laws 3.685 B ; 6.769 A (cp. 7.820 
C)the old men play at model¬ 
ling the state, as it were, in wax, 
ib. 4. 712 B ; 5. 746 A. 

Oligarchy, Statesm. 291 E; a form 
of government which has many 
evils, Rep. 8. 544 C, 551, 552 ; 
origin of, ib. 550 ; nature of, ibid .; 
Statesm. 301,302; always divided 
against itself. Rep. 8. 551 D, 
554 E ; the most difficult form 
of government to improve, Laws 
4. 710 E :—oligarchical man, the. 
Rep. 8. 553; a miser, ib. 555; 
his place in regard to pleasure, 
ib. 9. 587. 

Olive wreath, the prize of victory, 
Laws 12. 943 C ; of virtue, ib. 
946 B ;—first appearance of the 
olive, ib. 6. 782 B ; Menex. 238 A. 

Olympia, offerings of the Cypselids 
at, Phaedr. 236 B; Hippias at, 
Hipp. Min. 363 C-364 A :— 
Olympic games, training for. 
Laws 7. 807 C ; 8. 840 A; the 
horse races, ib. 7. 822 B (cp. Apol. 
36 E); the long course. Laws 7. 
822 B ; citizens [of the Model 
City] to be sent to, ib. 12. 950 
E :—Olympic victors, maintained 
in the Prytaneum, Apol. 36 E ; 
Rep. 5. 465 E; their happiness 
and glory. Rep. 5. 465 D, 466 A; 


10. 618 A (cp. Laws 5. 729 D ; 7. 
807 C) :—Olympic victories, the 
three heavenly, Phaedr. 256 B. 
Olympian Gods, the, Laws 4. 717 
A (cp. Phaedr. 247 A):—Olym¬ 
pian Zeus, temple of (at Athens), 
Phaedr. 227 B ; the Saviour, 
Rep. 9. 583 B (cp. Zeus). 
Olympus, melodies of. Ion 533 B ; 
Symp. 215 C ; inventor of music, 
Laws 3. 677 D. 

Omens, observers of {(pikofjLavTevTai), 
Laws 7. 813 D. 

Omniscience, the conceit of, Phil. 
49 A; Laws 3. 701 A; 5. 727 B, 
732 A; 9. 863 C; 10. 886 B 
(cp. Phaedr. 237 C; Apol. 22,29; 
Soph. 230); — the omniscience 
of Hippias, Hipp. Min. 368. 

One, the study of, draws the mind 
to the contemplation of true 
being. Rep. 7. 525 A;—one and 
many. Soph. 251; Phil. 14 foil. ; 
the one and many in nature, 
Phaedr. 266 B :—Parmenides’ 
doctrine that ^ all is one,’ Parm. 
128 A; Theaet. 180 E; Soph. 
244 :—the one united by disunion 
(Heracleitus), Symp. 187 A:— 
hypotheses of the one, Parm. 137 
foil.; 1 . a. that the one is, ib. 137; 

I. b. that the one has being, ib. 
142 foil. ,* I. b. 2. if one is one and 
many, zA 155 ; I. aa. if one exists, 
ib. 157 ; I. bb. if one is, ib. 159 ; 

II. a. if one does not exist, ib. 
160 ; II. A if one is not, ib. 163 ; 
II. aa. if one has no existence, ib. 

164 ; ll.bb.if the others exist, ib. 

165 ;—one cannot have parts, ib. 
137 ; is unlimited, ibid .; is form¬ 
less, ib. 138 ; cannot be anywhere, 
ibid .; incapable of motion, ib. 

139 ; is never in the same, ibid .; 
never in rest, ibid .; not the same 
with other, or other of itself, ibid .; 
different from the same, ibid .; one 
not like or unlike itself or other, ib. 

140 ; neither equal nor unequal 
to itself or other, ibid .; not older 
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or younger, ib. 141; docs not 
partake of time, ibid, ; is not one, 
ib, 142; is infinite, ib, 143; has 
infinite parts, ib, 144 ; is limited, 
ib, 145 ; has form, ibid, ; is in 
itself and other, ibid, ; is in rest 
and motion, ib. 146 ; is the same 
and other with itself, ibid, ; is 
like and unlike itself and others, 
ib. 147; touches and does not 
touch itself and others, ib. 148; 
is equal and unequal to itself and 
others, ib. 149 ; partakes of time, 
ib. 151, 152; becomes older and 
younger than itself, ib. 153; has 
name and definition, ib. 155 ; is 
generated and destroyed, ib. 156 ; 
is exposed to many affections, 
ibid.., 159 A ; a whole and parts, 
ib. 157 ; others of the one are in¬ 
finite, ib. 158; are like and un¬ 
like, ibid. ; non-existent one mtiy 
participate in many, ib, 160 ; is 
unlike others and like itself, ib, 

161; partakes of inequality, //W.; 
partakes of existence and non¬ 
existence, ibid. ; has motion, ib. 
162; and stands, ib. 163; is 
changed and not changed, ibid. 

Ophthalmia, Gorg. 495 E ; 2 Alcib. 
139, 140. 

Opinion and knowledge, Phaedr. 
247, 248; Rep. 5. 476-47^; 6. 
508 D, 510 A ; 7. 534; source of 
opinion, Phaedr. 248; opinion 
and persuasion, ib. 260 A; the 
lovers of opinion, Rep. 5. 479, 
480; opinion a blind guide, ib, 
6. 506; objects of opinion and 
intellect classified, ib. 7. 534 (cp. 
5. 476) ; opinion the end of 
thinking, Soph. 264 A; opinion 
and imitation, ib. 267; opinion 
and pleasure, Phil. 36 foil.; the 
arts based upon opinion, ib, 
59 .'—True opinion, in a mean 
between wisdom and ignorance, 
Symp. 202 A; why inferior to 
knowledge as a guide to action, 
Meno 97 foil.; like the images of 


Daedalus, ib. E ; true opinion and 
courage, Rep. 4. 429, 430 ; origin 
of, Tim. 37 ; distinct from mind, 
ib. 51 ; is it identical with know¬ 
ledge.^ Theael. 170 B, 187 foil., 
200 K f<dl., 206 IC, 208, 209; 
in relation to the good. Phi!. 
66: - False oj)inion, how far 
possible, 'Pheaet. 170 foil., 192 
foil., 195 ; So])h.26o, 264 ; nature 
of, 'riieact. 189, 193 foil. ; So])h. 
240; not heterodoxy, 'Plieaet, 190; 
arises in the union of thought 
and pera'plion,/A 195; in regard 
to numbers, ib, K ; not ex¬ 
change of knowledge, 199; false 
opinion and wisdom, Statesm. 278 
E the o[)inion of the best. 
Laws 9. 864 A ; ojnnion of the 
many, of no value, Laches 184; 
I'roUiK. 3S3 A; frilu 44, 47, 48 
(cp. Phaedr. 260 A). 

Opisthemotus, 'Pirn. 84 K, 

Opium (? 07 r<Iv), Tim, 60 H. 

Opposites desire each other, Lysis 
215 E; have sontething in 
common, Protag. 331 K ; every¬ 
thing has one. opposite, ib. 332 ; 2 
Alcib. 139 B ; reconciliation of, in 
the philosophy of lleraeleitus, 
Symp. 187 A; opposites generated 
out of opposites, Phaedo 70 iC, 103 
A; exclusion of opposites, ib, 102 
E, 104 H; Gorg. 496; t(ualifica- 
tion of, Rep. 4. 436 ; oj)posites in 
nature, ib. 454; 5. 475 E ; parti¬ 
cipation in opposites, Partu. 129 
H; admixtures of opposites, Phil. 
25,26; opp(isites must be learned 
from opposites, Laws 7. 816 1 ); 
united in the creation of the 
universe, ib, 10. 889. Cp. Con¬ 
tradiction. 

Opposition, nature of, Phaedo 104, 
105; Rep. 5.475 E; opposition of 
ideas and things, Parm. 129; of 
‘ like ’ and * unlike,' * many ’ and 
'one,’ ibid,; Soph. 251; Phil. 
14-16 {see One)opposition and 
negation, Soph. 257 ; opposition 
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and essence, ih. 258oppositions 
in the soul, Rep. 10.603 D ; Soph. 
228 ; Laws 10. 896 E;—opposi¬ 
tions of character, Theaet. 144 
B ; Statesm. 307, 308; Rep. i. 
329 D ; 6. 503. 

Orator, the, like a book, can neither 
ask nor answer a question, Protag. 
329 A ; distinguished from the 
statesman. Soph. 268. 

Oratory, a part of the great art of 
enchantment, Euthyd. 290 A (cp. 
Menex. 235 A); the true principles 
of, Phaedr. 271, 277. 

Orestes, 2 Alcib. 143 D ; etymology 
of the name, Crat. 394 E. 

Organs of sense, Theaet. 184, 185. 

Oricalchum, Grit. 116, 119 C. 

Orithyia, carried off by Boreas, 
Phaedr. 229 B. 

Oromasus, father of Zoroaster, I 
Alcib. 122 A. 

Oropia, ancient boundary of Attica, 
Grit, no E. 

Orphans, Laws ii. 922 foil. ; 
guardians of, ib. 6. 766 D ; ii. 
924 foil., 926 E foil., 928; 
orphans to be under the special 
care of the fifteen eldest guard¬ 
ians of the law, ib, 10. 909 G ; 
II. 924 B, G, 926 G-928 (cp. 12. 
959 D); marriage of, ib. ii. 924- 
926; care of, at Athens, Menex. 
249. 

Orpheus, Protagoras like. Protag. 
315 A; a sophist, ib. 316 D; a 
theme of rhapsodes. Ion 533 G ; 
a source of inspiration to the 
poets, ib. 536 B ; a ^ cowardly 
harper,’ Symp. 179 D ; ^ child of 
the Moon and the Muses,’ Rep. 
2. 364 E ; soul of, chooses a 
swan’s life, ib. 10. 620 A ; date of 
his discoveries, Laws 3. 677 D ; 
songs of, ib. 8. 829 E :—quoted, 
Grat. 402 B ; Phil. 66 G ; Laws 
2. 669 D :—Orphic life. Laws 6. 
782 C, D ;—Orphic poem^, Rep. 
2. 364 E ;—Orphic poets, Grat. 
400 C. 
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Orthagoras, the Theban, a famous 
flute player, Protag. 318 G. 

Ostracism of Gimon, Gorg. 516 D. 

Other, the, and the same, Tim. 
36 foil. ; Theaet. 158 E, 186 A; 
Soph. 254 E ; the other and the 
one, Parm. 139 One); mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘other,’ Soph. 
254? 255 ; nature of the other, ib. 
257; other and being, ib. 259. 

Otys, tale of, Symp. 190 B. 

Overseers (female), of matters 
relating to marriage. Laws 6. 784; 
7. 794 A, B ; II. 930 A, 932 B. 

P. 

Paean, the God (Apollo), Grit. 108 
G ; invoked by the chorus of 
young men. Laws 2. 664 D. 

Paeanian, Ctesippus the. Lysis 203 
A; Euthyd. 273 A; Phaedo 59 
B ;—Gharmantides the. Rep. i. 
328 B. 

Paeans, a division of music. Laws 
3. 700 A. 

Pain, Phaedo 83 ; Tim. 64; cessa¬ 
tion of, causes pleasure, Phaedr. 
258 E; Phaedo 60 A; Rep. 9. 
583 D {butc^. Phil 51 A); pain 
and pleasure simultaneous, Gorg. 
496 ; Phil. 36, 41 D ; not == evil, 
Gorg. 497 (cp. Phil. 55 B); a 
motion of the soul. Rep. 9. 583 
E ; deters from good, Tim. 69 D ; 
sense of pain (in the Heraclitean 
philosophy), Theaet. 156 B ; pain 
belongs to the infinite, Phil. 27, 
28 A, 31, 41 E; to the mixed 
class, ib. 31 B, 41 E, 49 A; origin 
of, ib. 31, 42 D ; pain and pleasure 
in different goods, ib. 32; pain 
and longing, ib. 36; negation of 
pain, not = pleasure, ib. 43, 44; 
mixtures of pain and pleasure, ib. 
46; pain of the soul, ib. 47; endur¬ 
ance of pain, shown by the Lace¬ 
daemonians, Laws I. 633 C ; i 
Alcib. 122 D ; pain and pleasure. 
Laws I. 633-635. 

I i 
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Painters, Crat. 424 K ; Rep, 10. 596, 
597; Laws 6. 769; are imita¬ 
tors, Rep. 10. 597 (cp. wSoph. 234); 
painters and poets, Rep. 10. 597, 
603, 605 ; painters of jandscape, 
Crit. 107 ; of fij^ure, ihid ; great 
pains taken by painters, Laws 6. 
769 A :—‘the painter of constitu¬ 
tions,’ Rep. 6. 501 : the painter 
in the soul,’ Phil. 39 A. 

Painting*, the art of, a wliolc, Ion 
532 L ; like writing, a])t to be un¬ 
intelligible, Phaedr. 275 ; one of 
the arts concerned with action, 
Cxorg. 450 1); an art of imitation, 
Crat. 423 1 ) (cp. Soph. 234) ; 
Laws 10. S89 I) ; illusion in, 
Rep. 10. 596 ; Soph. 235 K fcp. 
Crit. 107 C) ; painting in Kgypt, 
Laws 2. 656 1 C; comi^ared to 
legislation, td, 6. 769; - painting 
in light and shade. Rep. 10. 602 
C. 

Palaestra of Miccus, Lysis 204 A, 
206 E ; of'raureas, Charm. 153 A. 

Palamcdcs, Apol. 41 B; Palamcdes 
and Agamemnon in the play, 
Rep. 7. 522 I) ; date of his dis¬ 
coveries, Laws 3. 677 I); - 
the ICleatic Palamedes (Zeno), 
Phaedr. 261 C. 

Pallas, meaning of the name, Crat, 
406 E. Sc*e Athene. 

Pamphylia, Ardiaeus a tyrant of 
some city in, Rep. 10. 615 C. 

Pan, etymology of the name (0 nau 
ixrjUVCxW K(l\ UH TToXo)!/), Crat. 408 B, 
C, I); the son of Hermes, 
Phaedr. 263 1 C ; prayer to, 2d. 
279 H; imitated in Bacchic 
dances, Laws 7. 815 C. 

Panathenaca, JCuthyph. 6 B ; Ion 
530 B ; Parm. 127 A. 

Pancratiastic art, thc,lCuthyd. 27 1 IC. 

Pancratiasts, Laws 8. 830 A. 

Pancratium, Charm. 159 C ; Laws 
7.795 B; 8 . 833 C. 

Pandarus, author of the violation 
of the oaths, Rep. 2. 379 IC; 
wounded Menelaus, zd. 3. 408 A. 


Panharmonic scale, the, Ko]). 3. 399. 

Panopeus, father of ICpeius, Ion 533 
A ; Rep. 10. 620 B. 

Panops, the fountain Lysis 203 

A. 

Pantomimic rei)n‘sentations, not to 
be allowed, Rep, 3. 397. 

I’aradox about j)unishni{'nt, (lorg. 
472, 473; about juslire and in- 
jiisti<a‘, Rep. i. 34S ; sophistical 
paradoxes, ICutbyd. 275 foil., 293 
foil.; M(‘no 80; 'Fheaet. 165 A. 

Parahis, son of Demodocus, Apol. 
34 A- 

Paralus, son of Perit'U'S, Protag. 
314 1C; very inferior to his father, 
id. 320 A, 328 C ; Mono 94 B ; i 
Alrib. 118 K. 

Parental anxieties, ICuthyd, 306 1 C ; 
Rep. 5. 465 C (cp. 2 ;\lcil). 
142}parental love, Lysis 207 
foil.; pan'ntal mode of (uluca- 
tion, Soph. 22(; 1 C. 

Parents and (dnldren, in the sttite, 
Re]). 5. 4r>! ; ])ar(*nts the oUh‘st 
and most intli.siHuisahh* of lVi(‘nds, 
/d. 9. 574 C ; the natural 
sovertdgns of the family, Laws 
3. 680 IC, 690 A; 4. 714 1 C; 
reverence for, lost whc*n a spirit 
of anarchy ])revails, id, 3. 701 B; 
honour due to, id. 4. 717; n. 
917 A, 930 IC foil.; remembrance 
of detul parents, /A 4. 717 IC; dif- 
ference.s btawtaui j>arents and 
children, id/d,; 11.928!) foil.; 
Pi'irent.s ought not to hetij) up 
riches for their children, id. 5. 
729 A; 6. 773 IC ; homicide by 
])arents, id. 9. 868 I); murder 
of ptircnt.s, id. 869 A ; lunatic 
parents, id. ii. 929 I); curse of 
parents, id. 931 (cj). 2 Alcih. 138 
B); parents tire images of the 
Gods, Laws n. 931; laws con¬ 
cerning parents, id. 932; honour 
derived from illustrious parents, 
Mcnex. 247 A ; parents often suf¬ 
fer unhappiness through their 
children, 2 Alcib. 142. 
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Parmenides, Soph. 216 A ; descrip¬ 
tion of, Farm. 127 B ; his admira¬ 
tion of Socrates, ib. 130 A, E, 135 
D ; Parmenides and Zeno, ib. 127 
A; ‘ venerable and awful,' Theaet. 
183 E ; talked in rather a light 
and easy strain, Soph. 242 C :— 
his ^ process,' Farm. 136 (cp. Soph. 
217 C);—his thesis that ‘All is 
one and at rest,' Farm. 128 A ; 
Theaet. 152 E, 180 E, 183 E (cp. 
One); that ‘ Not-being is impos¬ 
sible,' Soph. 237, 241, 258 :— 

. Quoted; Symp. 178 B ; Theaet. 
180 E; Soph. 237 A, 244 E, 258 

C. 

Fames, ancient boundary of Attica, 
Crit. no D. 

Paros, Evenus of, Apol. 20 B; 
Phaedr. 267 A;—Parians, Athens 
fought in behalf of, Menex. 245 B. 
Parricide, Laws 9. 869, 872, 873. 
Part and class, Statesm. 262, 263 ; 
—parts and whole, Theaet. 204; 
in medicine. Charm. 156 E; 
Phaedr. 270 C ; Laws 10. 902 E, 
903 D ; of virtue. Protag. 329 

D, 349 foil. (cp. Laws I. 630 E ; 
12. 965); in propositions, Crat. 
385; in regard to the happiness 
of the state. Rep. 4. 420 D ; 5. 
466; 7. 519 E; in love, ib. 5.474 C, 
475 B ; 6. 485 B ; in the one, 
Farm. 137, 138 E, 142, 144, 145, 
146, 147 B, 150, 153 C, 157 C, 
158, 159 D ; Soph. 245 ; in the 
universe, Tim. 30 E; Laws 10. 
903, 905 - 

Participation, definition of, Soph. 
248 C; participation and predica¬ 
tion, ib. 252. 

Partisan, the, and the philosopher, 
Phaedo 91 A. 

Passage money, rates of, in Greece, 
Gorg. 511 D. 

Passion, in a mean betwixt the 
voluntary and involuntary, Laws 
9. 861, 878. 

' Passionate element of the soul, Rep. 
4. 440; 6. 504 A ; 8. 548 D; 9. 


571, 580 E; Tim. 70 A, 89 E; 
Laws 9. 863 B. See Spirit. 

Passions, the, ought they to be con¬ 
trolled ? Gorg. 492 E; tyranny 
of. Rep. I. 329 C ; fostered by 
poetry, ib. 10.606; effect of drink 
upon. Laws i. 645 D. 

Passive and active states, Laws 9. 
859 E. 

Pasturage of cattle on a neighbour’s 
land, penalty for, to be assessed 
by the Wardens of the Country, 
Laws 8. 843 D; 

Patient and agent equally qualified, 
Gorg. 476; Rep. 4. 436 ; Phil. 
27 A ; in the Heraclitean philo¬ 
sophy, Theaet. 157 A, 159 :— 
patient and physician, law re¬ 
specting, Laws 9. 865 B ; two 
classes of patients, ib. 4. 720; 9. 
857 D (cp. Doctors). 

Patriarchal government. Laws 3. 
680, 681. 

Patriotism, Crito 51; Menex. 246, 
247. 

Patrocles, ‘ the statuary,' half- 
brother of Socrates, Euthyd. 297 
D, E. 

Patroclus, Apol. 28 C ; Laws 12. 944 
A ; the horse-race in honour of. 
Ion 537 A ; the lover of Achilles, 
Symp. 179 E; avenged by 
Achilles at the price of his life, 
ib. 208 D ; cruel vengeance taken 
by Achilles for. Rep. 3. 391 B; 
his treatment of the wounded 
Eurypylus, ib. 406 A. 

Patrol of the country, Laws 6. 760. 
See Wardens of the Couritry. 

Patronymics used of young children, 
Lysis 204 E. 

Pattern, the heavenly. Rep. 6. 500 
E ; 7. 540 A ; 9. 592 (cp. Laws 5. 
739 D);—the patterns of creation, 
Tim. 38, 48 E ;—the two patterns 
of life, Theaet. 176 E. 

Paupers, see Poor. 

Pausanias, of Cerameis, with 
Prodicus, Protag. 315 E ; wishes 
to have the drinking easier. 


I 1 2 
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Symp. 176 A ; his speech in 
honour of Love, ih. 180 C foil. 

Payment for teaching, Laches 186 
B ; Protag. 328 B, 348 E ; Crat. 
384 B, 391 C ; Meno 91 B ; 
Apbl. 20 A ; Gorg. 519 B, 520 B ; 
Theaet. 167 D ; Soph. 223 A, 231 
D, 233 B ; I Alcib. 119 A (cp. 
Euthyd. 304 A; Rep. I. 337 D ; 
Laws 7. 804 D);—payment of the 
Athenian democracy, begun by 
Pericles, Gorg. 515 E the art 
of payment. Rep. i. 346laws 
concerning payment. Laws ii. 
921. 

Peace, too great love of, injurious, 
Statesm. 307 E ; only a name 
among men. Laws i. 626 A; 
better than war, ib. 628, 629 ; 7. 
803 E ; 8. 829 A ; life of peace, 
ib. 7. 803 E; 8. 829 A; dances 
of peace, ib. 7. 815, 816; peace 
secured by preparation for war, 
ib. 8. 829; not to be made 
without the authority of the state, 
ib. 12. 955 B ; peace and war, the 
chief subject of the politician’s 
knowledge, i Alcib. 107 E foil, 
(cp. Statesm. 304 E). 

Pegasi (winged steeds), Phaedr. 229 
D. 

Peirithous, son of Zeus, the tale of, 
not to be repeated, Rep. 3. 391 D. 

Peleus, the gentlest of men, Rep. 3. 
391 C ; nuptial gift of arms to, 
Laws 12. 944 A. 

Pelias, father of Alcestis, Symp. 
179 B. 

Pelopidae, Rep. 2. 380 A; Menex. 
245 D ; Pelopidae and Hera- 
clidae, Laws 3. 685 D. 

Peloponnesus, Laws 3. 685 B :— 
Peloponnesians, their jealousy of 
the Athenians, Menex. 235 D. 

Pelops, his name, Crat. 395 C ; de¬ 
scendants of, see Pelopidae. 

Penalties, exaction of. Laws 9. 855. 

Penelope’s web, Phaedo 84 A; 
her suitors, i Alcib. 112 B (cp. 
Ion 535 B). 


Penestae, Laws 6. 776 D. ' 
Pentelicus, marble of, Eryx. 394 

E. 

People, the, in ancient Attica were, 
not the masters, but the servants 
of the. law. Laws 3. 700 A; 
ought • to' have a share in the 
administration:, of justice, ib. 6. 
768 B. Cp.‘ Many, Multitude. 
Peparethians, the ^ignoble,’ I Alcib. 
116D. 

Perception {ala-OrjcrLs), Phaedo 65, 
79; Rep. 6. 508 foil.; Theaet. 
151 foil.; Phil. 33 D, 38, 39;. 
contradictions of, Theaet. 154; 
theory of motion in relation to, 
ib. 156 ; may be false, ib. 157 E ; 
relativity of, ib. 159, 160; per¬ 
ception and understanding, ib. 
160; perception and the memory 
of perception, ib. 163, 166, 191 
B ; Heraclitean theory of, ib. 182 
(cp. 160); perception and know¬ 
ledge, ib. 151 foil., 163 foil., 165, 
179,184, 192 foil.; organs of per¬ 
ception, fA 184, 185; perception of 
universals, ib. 185 ; medium of, 
ibid. Cp. Pleasure, Sensation. 
Perdiccas, father of Archelaus, 
Gorg. 470 D (cp. 471 A, B); 
Rep. I. 336 A. 

Perfect state, difficulty of. Rep. 5. 
472; 6. 502 E; Laws 4. 711 ; 
possible. Rep. 5. 471, 473; 6. 
499 ; 7 * 540 (cp. ib. 7. 520; Laws 4. 
711 E; 5.739; 12.968 A); manner 
of its decline. Rep, 8. 546 (cp. Crit. 
.120,121). See Ideal state. 
Perfection, given partly by nature, 
partly by art, Phaedr. 269 D, E. 
Perfumes, Tim. 65 A; not to be 
import ed, Laws 8.847 C. 
Pergama, the citadel of Troy, 
Phaedr. 243 B. 

Periander, the tyrant, Rep. i. 336 

A. 

Pericles, Protag. 329 A : guardian 
of Alcibiades and Cleinias, ib. 
320 A; I Alcib. 104 B ; what he 
would have said about rhetoric. 
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Phaedr. 269 A ; learned philoso¬ 
phy from Anaxagoras, ib. 270 (cp. 

I Alcib. 118 C, D) ; hot equal to 
Socrates as an orator, Symp. 215 
E; compared to Nestor and 
Antenor, ib, 221 C ; ^ magnificent 
in his wisdom,’ Meno 94 A ; long 
walls partly built by his counsel, 
Gorg. 455 E; his family, ib. 472 
B; mentioned as ‘ lately dead,’ 
ib. 503 C ; a good man in com¬ 
mon estimation, ibid. ; first to 
give the people pay, ib. 515 D, 
E ; effect of his administration, 
ibid. ; convicted of theft, ib. 516 
A; his badness, ibid. ; one of 
the real authors of the calamities 
of Athens, ib. 519 A; Pericles 
and Aspasia, Menex. 235 E ; his 
funeral oration, ib. 236 B;—the 
sons of. Protag. 314 E ; inferior 
to their father, ib. 320 A, 328 C ; 
Meno 94 B ; i Alcib. 118 E. 

Perjury, Laws ii. 916 E, 937; 12. 
943 E, 948, 949; perjuries of 
lovers, Symp. 183 A; Phil. 65 C. 

Persephone, sends souls back to 
the light in the ninth year, Meno 
81 C; meaning of the name, 
Crat. 404 C ; daughter of De¬ 
meter, Laws 6. 782 B. 

Perseus, ancestor of the Achae- 
menids, i Alcib. 120 E. 

Persia, a rugged land. Laws 3. 695 
A ;—Persian fabrics, Hipp. Min. 
368 D ; — Persian government. 
Laws 3. 694 A foil., 697 C ;— 
Persian kings, ib. 694 ; represent 
the highest form of monarchy, ib. 
693 D ; their education, ib. 694 
foil.; I Alcib. 121 D foil.; Persian 
invasion, Laws 3. 692 C foil., 
698 B foil.; 4. 707 B, C ; Me¬ 
nex. 239 ; prophecies concerning, 
Laws I. 642 D, E ;—history of 
the Persians, Menex. 239 D foil, 
(cp. Laws 3. 694 A foil.);— 
Persians at the battle of Plataea, 
Laches 191 C ; their reputation 
as sailors destroyed by the battle 


of Salamis, Menex. 241 B ; their 
policy towards subject nations. 
Laws 3. 693 A ; — moderate 
drinkers, ib. i. 637 D ; their 
luxury, ib. E ; i Alcib. 122 C ; 
are shepherds. Laws 3. 695 A. 

Personal identity, Symp. 207 D ; 
Theaet. 154. 

Personalities, avoided by the philo¬ 
sopher, Rep. 6. 500 B ; Theaet. 

174 c. 

Personification: the argument, like 
a bird which slips from our 
grasp, Euthyd. 291 B ; like a 
horse, must be given the rein, 
Protag. 338 A; must be pulled 
up, Laws 3. 701 C :—compared to 
a troublesome road, Lysis 213 
E ; to an ocean of words, Protag. 
338 A ; Parm. 137 A (cp. Phaedr. 
264 A ; Rep. 4. 441 B ; 5. 453 
D) ; to a physician, Gorg. 475 
D ; to a search or chase, Rep. 2. 
368 C ; 4. 427 C, 432 (cp. Lysis 
218 C ; Laches 194 B ; Tim. 64 
B ; Soph. 235 ; Phil. 65 A; 
Laws 2. 654 E); to a game of 
draughts. Rep. 6. 487 B (cp. 
Laws 7. 820 C ; Eryx. 395 A); 
to a journey. Rep. 7. 532 E; 
to a charm, ib. 10. 608 A ; to 
a river which has to be forded, 
Laws 10. 892 E, 900 B; to a 
vesture, i Alcib. 113 E :—says 
‘No’ to us. Charm. 175 C; 
supposed to take a human voice, 
Protag. 361 A (cp. Phaedr. 274 
A ; Phaedo 87 A); addresses an 
oration to us. Laws 5. 741 A:— 
like to die, Phaedo 89 B; gives 
way to an attack, ib. 95 B ; must 
not wander about without a head, 
Gorg. 505 D (cp. Laws 6.752 A); 
‘ has travelled a long way,’ Rep. 
6. 484 A; veils her face, ib. 503 
A; a servant who waits our 
leisure, Theaet. 173 C (cp. Laws 
6. 781 E); in danger of being 
drowned by digressions, Theaet. 
177 C ; should not be allowed to 
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trample us underfoot, ib. 191 A ; 
likely to be blown away, Phil 13 
C ; to suffer shipwreck, ib. 14 A ; 
strikes a deadly blow, ib. 23 A 
(cp. Euthyd. 303 A; Phaedo 89 
A); has to be wrestled with, 
Phil 41 B (cp. Soph. 241 D) ; 
is in play, Phil 53 E :—^ we are 
tossing on the waves of the argu¬ 
ment,’ Laches 194 C ; the three 
waves, Rep. 5. 457 C, 472 A, 473 
C (cp. Euthyd. 293 A) :—^ follow¬ 
ing the footsteps of the argument,’ 
Rep. 2. 365 C :—‘ whither the 
argument may blow, thither we 
go,’ ib. 3. 394 D (cp. Laws 2. 667 
A):—'a swarm of words,’ Rep. 5. 
450 B:—the argument presents 
to us another handle, Laws 
3. 682 E:—the taste of the 
argument, I Alcib. 114 B:—new 
arguments appear as witnesses, 
Phaedr. 260 E ; come crowding 
in like unbidden guests, Theaet. 
184 A:—arguments from proba¬ 
bilities, apt to be impostors, 
Phaedo 92 D. 

Persuasion, comes from opinion, 
not truth, Phaedr. 260 ; produced 
by the art of rhetoric, Gorg. 453 
E; Theaet. 201 A ; Statesm. 304 
C ; two kinds of, Gorg. 454; the 
art of. Soph. 222 C ; Phil 58 
A; persuasion and force, the 
two instruments of the legislator, 
Laws 4. 719 E, 722 (cp. 10. 885 
D); the power of persuasion given 
by knowledge, i Alcib. 114:—per¬ 
suasion [or faith] one of the facul¬ 
ties of the soul, Rep. 6. 511 D ; 
7.533E. 

Pestilence, a cause of revolution, 
Laws 4. 709 A. 

Phaedo, narrates the Phaedo to 
Echecrates of Phlius, Phaedo 57 
A foil. ; present at Socrates’ 
death, ib. S7 A, 117 D ; Socrates 
plays with his hair, ib. 89 B ; 
Phaedo and Simmias, ib. 102 
B. 


Phaedondes, present at the death 
of Socrates, Phaedo 59 C. 
Phaedrus, the Myrrhinusian, Pro¬ 
tag. 315 C; Symp. 176 D; 
Phaedr. 244 A; with Hippias, 
Protag. 315 C; his eagerness, 
Phaedr. 228 A, B, 236 D, E ; a 
lover of discourse, ib. 228, 242 

A, 243 D, 258 E, 276 E ; son of 
Vain Man, ib. 244 A; a ‘ weak 
head,’ Symp. 176 D ; complains 
that love has no encomiast, ib. 
177 A; his speech in honour of 
love, ib. 178 A foil. 

Phaenaret^, mother of Socrates, i 
Alcib. 131 E ; a midwife, Theaet. 
149 A. 

Phaethon, story of, Tim. 22 C. 
Phalerum, Apollodorus of, Symp. 
172 A. 

Phanosthenes of Andros, a 
foreigner, chosen general by the 
Athenians, Ion 541 C. 

Phantastic art. Soph. 236, 260 E, 
265 ; divisions of^, ib. 266, 267. 
Pharmacia and Orithyia, Phaedr. 
229 C. 

Phasis, eastern extremity of the 
Hellenic world, Phaedo 109 

B. 

Phason, brother of Hippocrates, 
Protag. 310 A. 

Pheidias, an Athenian, the statuary. 
Protag. 311 C ; did not make 
so much money as Protagoras, 
Meno 91 D. 

Phelleus, plains of, Grit, iii C. 
Phemius, the rhapsode of Ithaca, 
Ion 533 C. 

Pherecrates, exhibited savages at 
the Lenaean festival, Protag. 
327 D. 

Pherephatta, meaning of the name, 
Crat. 404 C. 

Philebus, a person in the dialogue 
Philebus^ Phil ii A, etc. ; main¬ 
tains that enjoyments and plea¬ 
sures are a good to every living 
being, ib. ii (cp. 12 A, 60 A, 66 
D) ; his ‘boys,’ ib. 16 B; joins 
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in the conversation, ib. 18 A, 20 
A, 28 A. 

Philippides, son of Philomelus, 
Protag. 315 A. 

Philippus (Philip), father of Phoe¬ 
nix, Symp. 172 B. 

Philolaus, Phaedo 61 D. 

Philomelus, father of Philippides, 
Protag. 315 A. 

Philosopher, the, is inspired, 
Phaedr. 249 ; will not repine at 
death, Phaedo 63 E foil., 68 A 
(cp. Rep. 6. 486 A); his virtues, 
Phaedo 68 A; unlike the partisan, 
cares only for truth, ib, 91 A ; sup¬ 
posed to be helpless in a court of 
law, Gorg. 484, 485; Theaet. 
172, 174 B; has the quality of 
gentleness. Rep. 2. 375, 376; 3. 
410 ; 6. 486 ; ^ the spectator of 
all time and all existence,’ ib. 6. 
486; Theaet. 173 E; should have 
a good memory", Rep. 6. 486 D, 
490 D ; 7. 535 B ; has his* mind 
fixed upon true being, ib. 6. 
484, 485, 486 E, 490, 500 C, 501 
D ; 7- 521, 537 D; 9. 5S1 E, 
582 C (cp. Phaedr. 249 ; Phaedo 
65, 82; Rep. 5.475 E ; 7. 520 B, 
525 ; Theaet. 173 E ; Soph. 249 
D, 254 A) ; his qualifications 
and excellences, Rep. 6. 485 foil., 
490 E, 491 B, 495 A corrup¬ 
tion of the philosopher, ib. 
494; is apt to retire from the 
world, ib. 496 (cp. Theaet. 173); 
does not delight in personal 
conversation, Rep. 6. 500 B (cp. 
Theaet. 174 C) ; must be an 
arithmetician. Rep. 7* 5^5 B; 
pleasure of the philosopher, ib. 
9. 581 E ; must be trained in 
dialectic, Parm. 135 D ; piciure 
of the philosopher, Theaet. 173 C 
foil.; thinks lightly of human 
greatness, ib. 174 E; the only pro¬ 
fessor of the dialectic art, Soph. 
253 E ; distinguished from the 
sophist, ib. 268 :—Philosophers, 
popular view of, Euthyd. 304 D 


foil.; Phaedo 64; the original 
givers of names, Crat. 401; philo¬ 
sophers and lovers, Phaedr. 248 
D, E ; Symp. 184; follow in the 
train of Zeus, Phaedr. 250; philo¬ 
sophers and authors, ib. 278 D ; 
common charges against philo¬ 
sophers, Apol. 23 D; desire 
death, Phaedo 61, 64, 67 ; will 
not commit suicide, ib. 61 ; 
averse to pleasure, ib. 64, 82; 
Gorg. 495 foil.; are the true 
mystics, Phaedo 69 C ; are not 
defenceless, Gorg. 508, 509 (cp. 
Rep. 7. 517 E) ; their view of 
life, Gorg. 512; are to be kings. 
Rep. 5. 473 (cp- 6. 487 E, 498 
foil., 501 E foil.; 7. 540; 8. 
543 ) 9* 592); are lovers of all 
knowledge, ib. 5. 475 ; 6. 486 
A, 490; true and false philoso¬ 
phers, ib. 5. 475 foil. ; 6. 484, 
491, 494, 496 A, 500; 7. 535; 
philosophers to be guardians, ib. 
2. 375 [see Guardians) ; why they 
are useless, ib. 487 foil.; few in 
number, ib. 487 D, 496,499 B, 503 
B (cp. Phaedo 69 C) ; will frame 
the state after the heavenly 
pattern. Rep.6. 501; 7. 540 A; 9. 
592; education of, ib. 6. 503; 
philosophers and poets, ib. 10. 
607; Laws 12.967 ; divine. Soph. 
216 B ; thought by the many to 
be mad, ib. C ; philosophers and 
the multitude, ib. 254 B ; mag¬ 
nify themselves in praising mind, 
Phil. 28 C; despise religion, 
Laws 10. 886 E ;—the ancient 
philosophers did not take much 
trouble to explain themselves, 
Soph. 242 D ;—philosophers of 
the Heraclitean school, Crat. 
411; Theaet. 179 D foil, [sea 
Heracleitus);—materialistic phi¬ 
losophers, Theaet. 155 E; Soph. 
246 foil.;—natural philosophers 
teach that ^ like loves like,’ Lysis 
214 A ; confuse conditions and 
causes, Phaedo 99 A; deny 
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pleasure, Phil. 44; invite men to 
live according to nature, Laws 
10. 890 A; are not godless, ib. 

• 12. 966 E ;—philosopher-politi¬ 
cians, Euthyd. 305 C (cp. Gorg. 
484 E). 

Philosophic nature, the, rarity of, 
Rep. 6. 491; causes of the ruin 
of, ibid. 

Philosophy, secretly cultivated in 
Lacedaemon and Crete, Protag. 
342 ; censured, Euthyd. 304 D ; 
confused with sophistry at Athens, 
ib^ 305 ; defended by Socrates, 
ib, 307; philosophy and love, 
Phaedr. 256; the madness of 
philosophy, Symp. 218 A; philo¬ 
sophy the noblest and best of 
music, Phaedo 61 A ; a purifica¬ 
tion, ib. 67 B, 82 D ; the practice 
of death, ib, 80 ; effect of, on the 
soul, ib. 83 ; the noblest kind of 
music, ib, 90 E; the love of 
Socrates, Gorg. 481 ; an elegant 
accomplishment, not to be 
carried too far (Callicles), ib. 
484, 487 (cp. Menex. 234 A); 
every headache ascribed to, Rep. 
3.407 C; =love of real knowledge, 
ib, 6. 485 ; the corruption of, ib. 
491; philosophy and the world, 
ib-, 494; the desolation of, ib. 
495; philosophy and the arts, 
ib, E, 496 C (cp. 5. 475 D, 
476 A) ; true and false philoso¬ 
phy, ib. 6. 496 E, 498 E ; philo¬ 
sophy and governments, ib. 497; 
time set apart for, ib. 498 ; 7. 
539; commonly neglected in 
after life, ib. 6. 498; prejudice 
against, ib, 500, 501 ; why it is 
useless, ib, 7. 517, 535, 539 ; the 
guardian and saviour of virtue, 
ib. 8. 549 B ; philosophy and 
poetry, ib. 10. 607 (cp. Laws 12. 
967 D); aids a man to make a 
wise choice in the next world, 
Rep. 10.618; impossible without 
ideas, Parm. 135 ; begins in won¬ 
der, Theaet. 155 D (cp. Rep. 5,475 


C); the uninitiated in, Theaet. 
155 E; philosophy and leisure, 
ib. 172 ;—natural philosophy, So¬ 
crates disappointed in, Phaedo 
97 foil.;—philosophy of relativity, 
Theat. 152 foil., 157 B, 160,166, 
170 A. 

Phlegm, Tim. 83, 84. 

Phlius, Phaedo 57 A. - 

Phocylides, his saying, ‘that as 
soon as a man has a livelihood 
he should practise virtue,’ Rep. 
3. 407 B. 

Phoenician tale, the, Rep. 3. 414 C 
foil. (cp. Laws 2. 663 E). 

Phoenicians, their love of money, 
Rep. 4. 436 A (cp. Laws 5. 747 
C). 

Phoenix, tutor of Achilles, Rep. 3. 
390 E; cursed by Amyntor, his 
father, Laws li. 931 B. 

Phoenix, son of Philip, Symp. 172 

B, 173 B. 

Phorcys, son of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, Tim. 40 E. 

Phoroneus, called ‘ the first,’ Tim. 
22 A. 

Phrygian harmony. Laches 188 D ; 
Rep. 3. 399 ;—Phrygian words 
[kvcov^ TTvp, vBcop], Crat. 409 E;— 
Midas the Phrygian, Phaedr. 264 
D ;—Phrygians, Statesm. 262 E. 

Phrynondas, a notorious villain, 
Protag. 327 D. 

Phthia, ‘The third day hence to 
Phthia shalt thou go ’ ( 11 . ix. 363), 
Crito 44 B (cp. Hipp. Min. 370 C). 

Phylarchs, election of, Laws 6. 756 
A. 

Physical philosophy, Phaedo 97 
foil.; Laws 10. 889. Cp. Philo¬ 
sophy. 

Physician, the, ought to have regard 
to the whole. Charm. 156,157 (cp. 
Laws 10. 902 E, 903 D); not a 
mere money-maker, Rep. i. 341 

C, 342 D ; the good physician, 
ib. 3. 408; the wise man a phy¬ 
sician, Theaet. 167 B ; the physi¬ 
cian and his patients, Laws 9. 
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865 B ; - comparison of the physi¬ 
cian and the judge, Gorg. 478, 
480 A; of the physician and the 
sophist, Theaet. 167 A; of the 
physician and the true educator, 
Soph. 230 ; of the physician and 
the true statesman or legislator, 
Statesm. 293,295,296;—physician 
V, cook, Gorg. 521E (cp. 464 E):— 
physicians in the state. Rep. 3.408; 
find employment when luxury in¬ 
creases, ib. 2. 373 C; 3. 405 A ; 
have sometimes played their pa¬ 
tients false, Statesm. 298 A ;— 
names for physicians, Crat. 394 
B. Cp. Doctors, Medicine. 

Piety defined, = prosecuting the 
guilty, Euthyph. 5 E; = that 
which is dear to the gods, ib. 9 ; 
further defined, ibid. ; a part of 
justice, ib. 12 ; a ministration, ib. 
13; an art, ibid.\ a science of 
praying and sacrificing, ib. 14. 
See Holiness. 

Pigs, sacrificed at the Mysteries, 
Rep. 2. 378 A; ^not even such 
a big pig as the Crommyonian 
sow could be called courageous,’ 
Laches 196 D. 

Pilot, the, and the just man, Rep. 
I. 332 (cp. 341); the true pilot, 
ib. 6. 488 E ; pilot and legislator 
compared, Statesm. 297 A; evil 
practices of pilots, ib. 298 B 
pilot’s art. Ion 537 B ; Gorg. 511 
D ; empirical, Phil. 56 Athe 
philosophic pilot, Gorg. 511 E. 
Cp. Captain. 

Pindar, his natural justice, Gorg. 
484 B, 488 B ; Laws 3. 690 B ; 
4. 714 E ; on the hope of the 
righteous, Rep. i. 331 A; on 
Asclepius, ib. 3. 408 B ; believed 
the soul immortal, Meno 81 B :— 
Quoted; Euthyd. 304 B ; Phaedr. 
227 B, 236 D ; Meno 76 D, 81 B ; 
Rep. 2. 365 B ; Theaet. 173 E. 

Pipe, the (crupiy^), one of the mu¬ 
sical instruments permitted to be 
used. Rep. 3. 399 D. 


Piracy, Soph. 222 C ; Statesm. 298 
C (cp. Laws 7. 823 B). 

Piraeus, Gorg. 511 E ; Rep. i. 327 
A; 4. 439 E; Socrates seldom 
goes there, i. 328 C ;—reconcilia¬ 
tion of those who came from 
Piraeus with the rest of the city 
(b.c. 403), Menex. 243 E. 

Pittacus of Mitylene, one of the 
Seven Wise Men, Protag. 343 A; 
a saying of his criticized, ib. 339 
C ; a sage, Rep. i. 335 E. 

Pitthis, deme of, Euthyph. 2 B. 

Pity, only felt for involuntary evils, 
Protag. 323 E. 

Plague, the, at Athens, delayed by 
Diotima for ten years, Symp. 201 
D. 

Planets, the. Laws 7. 821 ; orbits 
of, Tim. 36 (cp. Rep. 10. 616 E); 
creation of, Tim. 38. 

Planting, laws respecting. Laws 8. 

843 E. 

Plants, Tim. 77 A. 

Plataea, battle of, Laws 4. 707 C; 
Menex. 241 C, 245 A; manner 
in which the Lacedaemonians 
fought at, Laches 191 C. 

Plato, present at the trial of So¬ 
crates, Apol. 34 A ; offers to be 
one of Socrates’ securities, ib. 
38 B; was ill at the time of So¬ 
crates’ death, Phaedo 59 B. 

Plays, the, of children, should be 
made a means of instruction, Rep. 
4. 425 A; 7. 537 A; Laws i. 643 
B ; not to be altered, Laws 7. 
797j 798. Cp. Games. 

Pleasure, sometimes defined as 
knowledge, Rep. 6. 505 B ; = the 
good, Phil II, 60 A (cp. Protag. 
358 ; Gorg. 495 foil.; Rep. 6. 505 
B};—nature of pleasure, Tim. 64 ; 
pleasure a replenishment, Phil. 31 
B, 42 D ;—pleasure not akin to 
virtue. Rep. 3. 402 E; a motion 
of the soul, ib. 9. 583 E ; not 
the object of music, Tim. 47 E ; 
Laws 2. 655 D, 668 A ; 3. 700 
E {but cp. Laws 2. 658 E; 
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7. 802 D); ‘ the greatest incite¬ 
ment of evil/ Tim. 69 D ; varie¬ 
ties of, Phil. 12 ; how far one, 
ibid. ; needs addition, ib, 21 ; is 
infinite, ih. 27, 28, 31 A, 41 E ; 
belongs to the mixed class, ib. 
31 B, 41 E ; admits of qualities, 
ib. 37; existence of, denied by 
natural philosophers, ib. 44; a 
generation, ih. 53; Socrates’ view 
of, ib. 60 j insufficient without the 
addition of wisdom, ibid. foil.; 
devoid of reason, ib. 65 foil.; one 
of the first perceptions of children, 
Laws 2. 653 A; no criterion of 
rightness, ib. 667;. the love of, 
natural, ib. 5.732 E; desired by all 
men, ib. 733 ; moderate pleasure 
to be preferred, ib. 7. 792; plea¬ 
sure not to be allowed to young 
children, ibid. ; the desire of, a 
cause of crime, ih. 9. 863 :— 
pleasure caused by the cessa¬ 
tion of pain, Phaedo 60 A; 
Phaedr. 258 E; Rep. 9. 583 
D (biU cp. Phil. 51 A); plea¬ 
sure and pain simultaneous, Gorg. 
496; Phil. 31, 41 D; pleasure 
not=negation of pain, Phil. 43, 
44 A; pleasure and pain in 
alternation, ib. 46; coalescing, 
ib. 47; in the mind, ih. 50 (cp. 
Laws I. 633 D); pleasure without 
pain, Phil. 52 ; Laws 5. 733 A; 
6 . 782 E ; pleasure and pain, the 
two counsellors of man, Laws 
I. 644 :—pleasure and desire, 
Phaedr. 237, 238; pleasure and 
good, Gorg. 498 foil.; Phil. 66, 
67; pleasure and gratification, 
Protag, 337 B; pleasure and 
happiness, Gorg. 494 E; Phil. 
47; Laws 2. 662 ; pleasure and 
love, Rep. 3. 402, 403; pleasure 
and opinion, Phil. 37 foil.; plea¬ 
sure and reason, Laws 3. 689; 
pleasure and the soul, ib. 5. 727; 
pleasure and temperance, ib. 734: 
—^ overcome by pleasure,’ Protag. 
SSS'SS?; Phaedo 69 A (cp. Laws 


1.633 E ; 8. 836 E);—the victory 
over pleasure. Laws 8. 840;— 
degrees of pleasure, Protag. 356 ; 
—the sense of pleasure (in the 
Heraclitcan philosophy), Theaet. 
156 B ; pleasure and the theory 
of flux, Phil. 43;—pleasure arising 
from a diseased state, ib. 46 A, 
51 D (cp. Gorg. 494 C ; Tim. 86); 
- pleasure and the philosopher, 
Phaedo 64; Gorg. 495 foil.; the 
highest pleasure that of the wise 
man, Rep. 9. 583 ; the just life 
the pleasantest, Laws i. 662; -• 
real pleasure unknown to the 
tyrant, Rep. 9. 587 ;—no Spartan 
or Cretan laws which train men 
to resist pleasure, Laws i. 634, 
635 j pleasure forbidden at Sparta, 
ib. 637 A :—pleasure of drinking, 
Laws 2. 667 ; 6. 782 E, 783 C ; 
pleasure of eating, Rep. 8. 559; 
Laws 2. 667; 6. 782 E, 783 C ; 
of hope, Phil. 40 A ; given by the 
imitative arts. Laws 2. 667 C ; of 
learning, ibid. (cp. Rep. 6. 486 
C); of memory, Phil. 35 ; of re¬ 
plenishment, Tim. 65 A -arts of 
pleasure, Gorg. 501 ; — sensual 
pleasure. Rep. 7. 519; 9. 586; 
a solvent of the soul, ib. 4. 430 
A (cp. Laws I. 633 E); not de¬ 
sired by the philosopher, Rep. 6. 
485 E :—Pleasures, division of, 
into necessary and unnecessary, 
Rep. 8. 558, 559, 561 A ; 9. 572, 
591 E; honourable and disho¬ 
nourable, ib. 8. 561 C ;—three 
classes of, ib. 9. 581 ;—criterion 
of, ib. 582;—classification of, ib. 
5S3 ; — connexion of pleasures 
with good and evil, Protag. 351- 
354 foil.; pleasures fasten the 
body to the soul, Phaedo 83 ; 
are pleasures false ? Phil. 36, 40, 
41 ; mixed, ib. 46, 47; unmixed, 
ib. 51 ; true, ibid..^ 63 E; true, 
belong to the idea of measure, ib. 
52; pure and impure, ib, 53 ;— 
pleasures of knowledge, ib. 5 2 ; 
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—of sight, smell, beauty, ib. 51 ; 
of smell. Rep. 9. 584 B ;—plea¬ 
sures of the many, ib, E foil. (cp. 
Phil. 52 B); of the passionate. 
Rep. 9. 586; of the philosopher, 
ib, 586, 587;—pleasures of the 
body, ib, 6. 485 E ; Phil. 45 ; of 
the soul. Rep. 6. 485 E ; Phil. 47 
E. 

Plurality in unity, Phil. 17 A. 

Pluto, meaning of the name {jikov- 
rc^), Crat. 402 D foil.; a great 
Sophist, ib, 403 E ; his complaint 
to Zeus, Gorg. 523 A, B; the 
blind God, Rep. 8. 554 B (cp. 
Laws I. 631 C); =riches. Laws 7. 
801 B ; the twelfth month sacred 
to, ib, 8. 828 C ; the best friend 
of man, ib, D. Cp. Hades. 

Pnyx, included in the Acropolis in 
early times, Crit. 112 A. 

Poetry, place of, in Greek education, 
Protag. 325 E foil., 339; Laws 2. 
659 (cp. Education); learnt by 
heart in schools. Protag. 326 A; 
Laws 7. 810 C, 811 A; poetry 
and inspiration, Phaedr. 245 A, 
265 B ; Ion 533-535 ; Apol. 22 B ; 
Laws 3. 682 A ; 4. 719B ; poetry 
a whole. Ion 532 ; complex and 
manifold, Symp. 205 B ; a sort of 
rhetoric, Gorg. 502; made up 
of song, rhythm, metre, speech, 
ibid. ; styles of. Rep. 3. 392-394, 
398; in the state, ib, 398; 8. 
568 B; 10. 595 foil., 607 A (cp. 
Laws 7. 817); effect of. Rep. 10. 
605 ; feeds the passions, ib, 606 ; 
poetry and philosophy, ib, 607 
(cp. Laws 12. 967); poetry and 
prose, Laws 7. 811 colours ’ 
of poetry, Rep. 10. 601 A;— 
Tragic poetry native to Athens, 
Laches 183. 

Poetry. \Poetry held a far greater 
place in Helle^iic life than it has 
ever done hi modern thnes, a7id^ 
like the kindred a 7 't of 7?iusic., 
exercised an influence which it is 
difficult for us to understand, A 


large part of ele 7 nentary educa¬ 
tion consisted in learnmg poetry 
by heart (Protag. 326 A; Laws 
7. 810 C) ; the rhapsode 77 ioved 
the crowds to laughter and tears 
at the festivals (Ion 535) ; the 
theatres were free.^ or ah}iost free.^ 
to ally ‘ costing btii a drach 77 ia at 
the niost^ (Apol. 26 D) ; the in¬ 
tervals of a banquet were filled 
up by co 7 iversation about the poets 
(Protag. 347 C). The ancient 
philosophery thereforBy who p 7 'o- 
posed to construct a 7 t ideal state 
was obliged to consider whether 
the poet could be allowed to 
practise his art without any 
restrictions in a city which was 
desig 7 ied to be '‘an i 77 iitation of 
the best and 7 ioblest life'* (Laws 
7. 817 A). But there was ^ a?i 
ancient quarrel betwee 7 i philo¬ 
sophy and poetryy which had 
found its first expressio 7 i in the 
attacks of Xe 7 iopha 7 ies (538 B. C.) 
andHe 7 ^acleiius (508 B.c.) up 07 i the 
popular 77 iythology. And Platoy 
though he had hmiself a dottble 
portion of the poetic spirity fully 
sha 7 'es m this hostile feeling. 
Even i 7 i the earlier dialogues 
the 7 'e is often a 7 i a 7 itagonis 7 n to 
the poets which is 07 ily slightly 
veiled by the ironical cotirtesy of 
the language. They a 7 'e ‘ whiged 
a 7 id holy beings^ (Ion 534 B), 
who shtg by uispiration without 
k 7 iowing the 7 ncaning of what 
they uttery ffior not by art can a 
77 ian e 7 iter into the temple of the 
Muses ’ (Phaedr. 245 A); but at 
the sa 77 ie ti 77 ie they are the worst 
possible critics of their ow7i 
writings a 7 id the 77 iost self-con¬ 
ceited of 7 nortals (Apol. 22 D).— 
hi the Republic ( 11 . and III.) 
Plato grows 77 iore in earnest and 
brmgs poetry to a fo 7 ''mal trial. 
Are the tales and legendsy he 
asks, which the tragic and epic 
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poets relate^ either true in them¬ 
selves or likely to furnish good 
examples to the citizens of the 
model state f They cmifiot be 
true for they are contrary to the 
nature of God (see s. v. God), and 
they are certainly not p?'oper 
lessons for youth. There must be 
a censorship of poetry^ and all 
objectionable passages expunged; 
suitable rules and regulaiio 7 is 
will be laid down, a 7 id to these 
the poets must confo 7 - 7 n. In the 
Tenth Book the argu 77 ie 7 it takes 
a still deeper tone. The poet is 
proved to be an mipostor thrice 
removed fro 7 n the tTnithj a 
wizard who steals the hearts of 
the unwary by his spells and 
enchantments. Men easily fall 
into the habit of miitating what 
they ad 777 ire, and the la 77 ie 7 ttations 
and woes of the tragic hero a 7 id 
the unsee 7 nly buffoonery of the 
co 77 iedian are equally bad 7 nodels 
for the citizens of a free and noble 
state. The poets must therefore 
be banished, unless, Plato adds, 
the lovers of poetry can persuade 
us of her innocence of the charges 
laid against her .— In the Laws 
the subject is treated 7 nore shortly, 
but a similar conclusion is 
reached. The poet is the rival of 
the legislator, who is striving to 
set the noblest of dra 7 nas in action 
(cp. Tim. 19 A) ; and he cannot 
be allowed to address the citizens 
in a 7 nanner which is not in 
accord with the institutions of 
the state. The magistrates must 
maintain a censorship of poetry, 
and see that the hijunctions of the 
legislator are obeyed. Nor 7 nust 
any poet be licensed by them 
unless he be a 7 nan of years and 
good repute, and he 7 nust only 
sing of noble thoughts and deeds: 
it will not matter if his strains 
are a little inharmonious. {The 


expulsion of the poets fro 77 i 
Plato's co 77 tmonwealth is not 
77 ientioned by Aristotle in the 
Politics. He 7 nay have thoitght 
that such a topic wees one of the 
^ digressio 7 is' of whch he co 7 n- 
plains (ii. 6, § 3) ; or the omission 
7 }iay be due to the frag 7 nentary 
7 iature of his observations on 
educationlj\ 

Poets, the, quoted on friendship, 
Lysis 212; fathers and authors 
of wisdom, 214 A ; their works 
learnt' in schools, Protag. 326 A ; 
Laws 7. 810 C, 811 A; talk 
about, commonplace, Protag. 347 
C ; sing by inspiration, Phaedr. 
245 A, 265 B ; Ion 534; Apol. 
22 A; Laws 3. 682 A; 4. 719 B 
(cp.Meno 81 A,99 D); first in the 
chain of persons who derive in¬ 
spiration from the Muses, Ion 
533 E, 535 E; winged and holy, 
ib. 534; various kinds of, ibid. ; 
each good in his own kind only, 
ibid. ; how distinguished from 
other makers, Symp. 205 ; create 
conceptions of wisdom andvirtue, 
ib. 209 A; their children (i.e. 
works), ib. C (cp. Rep. i. 330 C); 
bear witness to the immortality 
of the soul, Meno 81; not wise, 
Apol. 22 ; speak in parables, Rep. 
1. 332 B (cp. 3.413 B; 2 Alcib. 147 
C) ; on justice, Rep. 2. 363, 364, 
365 E ; bad teachers of youth, ib. 
377; 3 * 39 L 392, 408 C ; 10. 600, 
606 E, 607 B ; Laws 10. 886 C, 890 
A; 12. 941 B ; must be restrained 
by certain rules, Rep. 2. 379 foil.; 

3. 398 A (cp. Laws 2. 656,660 A ; 

4. 719; 7. 817 D ; 8. 829 D ; ii. 
936 A); banished from the state, 

3 - 398 A; 8. 568 B ; 10. 
595 foil., 605 A, 607 A (cp. Laws 

7. 817); poets and tyrants. Rep. 

8. 568; thrice removed from the 
truth, ib. 10. 596, 597, 598 E, 602 
B, 605 C ; imitators only, ib. 600 
E; Tim. ig (cp. Rep. 3. 393; 
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Laws 4. 719 C); poets and paint¬ 
ers, Rep. 10. 601, 603, 605; ought 
to be controlled by law, Laws 2. 
656, 660, 661 C, 662 B; 4. 719 
A ; 7. 801, 802, 811, 817; 8. 829 
D ; degraded by the applause of 
the theatre, ib. 2. 659 ; their cor¬ 
rupt use of music, ib. 669, 670 
E ; 3. 700; need not know whe¬ 
ther their imitations are good or 
not, ib. 2. 670 E ; 4. 719 C ; 
often attain truth, ib. 3. 682 A; 
when they make prayer for the 
state, must be careful that they 
ask only what is good, ib. 7. 801 ; 
to celebrate the victors in con¬ 
tests (in the Model City), ib. 8. 
829; poets and legislators, ib. 9. 
858; 12. 957, 964 D ; poets and 
philosophers, ib. 12. 967 (cp. Rep. 
10. 607);—^the poets who were 
children and prophets of the 
gods ’ (? Orpheus and Musaeus), 
Rep. 2. 366 A (cp. ib. 364 E);— 
comic and iambic poets, regula¬ 
tions respecting (in the Model 
City), Laws ii. 935; the comic 
poets the enemies of Socrates, 
Apol. 18, 19; Phaedo 70 B 
the lyric poets set to music in 
schools, Protag. 326 B ;—tragic 
poets, all come to Athens, Laches 
183. 

Poison, its action hindered by exer¬ 
cise, Phaedo 63 E ; operation of, 
ib. 117; employed in the capture 
of fish, Laws 7. 824:—Poisoning, 
ib. II. 932 E. 

Polemarchus, brother of Lysias, a 
student of philosophy, Phaedr. 
257 B ; the son of Cephalus, Rep. 
I. 327 B ; ^the heir of the argu¬ 
ment,’ ib. 331 C foil.; intervenes in 
the discussion, ib. 340 A; wishes 
Socrates to speak in detail about 
the community of women and 
children, ib. 5. 449 :—meaning of 
the name, Crat. 394 C. 

Politician, the honest, always in 
danger of his life, Apol. 32 E ;— 


Socrates the only politician, Gorg. 
521 D : — Politicians, not wise, 
Meno 99; Apol. 21; politicians 
and philosophers, Euthyd. 305, 
306; politicians and sophists, 
Statesm. 291, 303 ; politicians in 
democracies. Rep. 8. 564. 

Politics, = management of the 
voluntary, Statesm. 298 (cp. 292); 
=the art of managing men’s nature 
and habits, Laws 1.6S0B;—art of 
politics, Gorg. 464; Statesm. 304, 
305; I Alcib. 107 foil., 124; its sub¬ 
divisions, Gorg. 464;—Protago¬ 
ras professes to teach, Protag. 
319; Socrates denies that they 
can be taught, ibid.\ do not re¬ 
quire special knowledge, ib. 322, 
323 [but cp. Laws 8. 846 D); 
politics and the good, Euthyd. 
291, 292 ; limits of expediency in 
politics, Theaet. 172 A; want of 
science in, Statesm. 298 (cp. 292); 
politics and states. Laws 4. 715 ; 
the only art which may be prac¬ 
tised by the citizen, ib. 8. 846 D ; 
regards public, not private good, 
ib. 9. 875 A; nature and art in 
politics, ib. 10. 889; politics and 
art, I Alcib. 107 foil;—politics of 
Athens, ib. 120:—political virtue 
may be taught, Protag. 324; po¬ 
litical wisdom, not given by the 
Gods to man, ib. 321 E. 

Polity, the name, incorrectly applied 
to ordinary states, Laws 4. 712 
B, 715 B; Crete and Sparta the 
only examples, ib. 713 A. 

Pollution of families. Laws 9. 872 
E; incurred by murder, Eu- 
thyph. 4 B ; Laws 8. 831 A ; 9. 
865, 869 E, 871 A, 873 A; by 
burial. Laws 12. 947 D. 

Pollux, Euthyd. 293 A. 

Polus, his schools of rhetoric, 
Phaedr. 267 B; a speaker in 
the dialogue Gorgias^ Gorg. 461 
B foil.-481; his rudeness, ib. 
448 A, 461 B; more of a rheto¬ 
rician than a dialectician, ib. 448 
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E ; like a yoiini:^ colt apt to run 
away, ib, 463 E; Call ides and 
Polus, ib. 482 C; too modest, ib, 
482 E, 487 A (cp. ib. 494 D). 
Polycleitus of Argos, the statuary, 
Protag* 311 C ; the sons of, very 
inferior to their father, ib. 328 C. 
Polycrates, his wealth, Mono 90 A. 
Polydamas, the pancratiast, Rep. i. 

338 c. 

Polygnotus, son of Aglaophon, the 
painter, Ion 532 E; Gorg. 44S 

B. 

Polyhymnia, Symp. 187 E. 

Polytion, proverlnal for his wealth, 
Eryx. 394, 400 C. 

Pontus (Blade Sea), Laws 7. 804 
E ; voyage from, to Athens, for 
two drachmae, Gorg. 511 I). 

Poor, the, have no leisure to be ill, 
Rep. 3. 406 K ; everywhere hos¬ 
tile to the rich, ib. 4. 423 A ; 8. 

551 IC (cp. Laws 5. 736 A); very 
numerous in oligarchies, Rei). 8. 

552 p;; not despised by the rich 
in time of clanger, ib. 556 C. 

Population, to be regulated, Rep. 5. 

460; Laws 5. 740. 

Porch of the King Archon, Charm. 
153 A; Euthyph. 2 A; Theaet. 
210. 

Poros (Plenty), son of Metis (Dis¬ 
cretion), Symp. 203 B, C. 
Poseidon, meaning of the name, 
Crat. 402 D, E; divided the 
empire with Zeus and Pluto, 
Gorg. 523 A; the god of Atlan¬ 
tis, Crit. T13 C ; his sons by the 
nymph Clyto, ib/d. foil; temple 
of Poseidon and Clyto, zA 116 C ; 
grove of, ib. 117 B ; the laws of 
Poseidon, zb. 119 C, D; ^ the 
earth-shaker,' Hipp. Min. 370 C. 

‘ Possessing ’ and ‘ having,' Theaet. 
197. 

Possession, right given by, Laws 
12. 954 C. 

Potidaea, battle of, Charm. 153 B; 
Socrates at, ib. A ; Symp. 219 E, 
221 A ; Apol 28 E. 


Pottery, Tim. 60 D; making of, 
one of the productive arts, Soph. 
219 A; does not need the use of 
iron, Laws 3. 679 A. 

Poverty, prejudicial to the arts, Rep. 
4. 421 ; poverty and crime, ib. 8. 
552 ; poverty not a cause of con¬ 
tention among primitive man¬ 
kind, Laws 3. 679; a motive of 
revolution, ib. 4. 708 C, 709 A 
(<'!>• 5 - 73 ^> A, 744 D); not the 
loss of property, but the increase 
of desires, ib. 5.736 D ; limit of, in 
the state, ib. 744 D; poverty and 
wealth, alike injurious, zAV/.; ii. 
919 B ; poverty, not disgraceful at 
Athens, Mcnex. 238 K. 

Power, a good to the ])ossessor, 
Gorg. 466; useless without know¬ 
ledge, ib. 467 ; the struggle for 
power. Re]-). 7. 520 C ; Laws 4, 
715 A; arbitrary {)owcr a temj)- 
tation, Laws 3. 691; 4. 714 D, 716 
A; 9. 875 B; 1 Alcib. 135; not 
often conjoinetl with t(‘m])cranco 
and justices Laws 4. 711 E; 
meaning of the word, Hi])]). Min. 
366. 

Practice for war necessary, Laws 8. 
830;' homicide in the practice 
for war, ib. 831 A. 

Praise, Protag. 337 ; Symp. 198 E ; 
—^ easy to praise the Athenians 
among the Athenians,’ Mcnex. 
235 Dj 236 A;~--praises of the 
Gods, Laws 7. 801 1 C. 

Pramnian wine. Ion 538 C; Rep. 
3. 405 E, 408 A. 

Prayer, offered to the Gods at the 
beginning of every enterprise, 
Tim. 27; may be misdirected, 
Laws 3. 687; 7. 801 B; of the 
fool, dangerous, ib. 3. 688; the 
nature of prayer, 2 Alcib. 138 ei 
passim (cp. Eryx. 398);- prayer 
of Timacus, Crit. 106 : - prayers, 
phraseology of, Crat. 4C0 E ; at 
sacrifice, Laws 7. 801 A: - 
^ Prayers ’ (Iliad ix), Crat 428 C; 
Hipp. Min. 364 E. 
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Preambles to laws, Laws .4. 719 E, 
722 E, 723 ; 6. 772 E ; 9. 880 A; 
10. 887 A. 

Predication, Soph. 251 ; denial of, 
ib, 251, 252; universal, ibid,\ 
partial, ibid. ; compared to the 
combination of letters, ib. 253; 
to music, ibid. 

Pregnancy, Laws 7. 789 D, 792 E. 

Preludes to laws. Laws 4. 719 E, 
722 E, 723; 6. 772 E; 9. 880 
A ; 10. 887 A. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy. Soph. 242 
foil. 

Priam, sorrows of, Ion 535 B ; Ho- 
mer^s delineation condemned, 
Rep. 3. 388 B. 

Prices in the Agora, Laws ii. 917; to 
be fixed by the magistrates, ib. 920. 

Priene, Bias of, Protag. 343 A. 

Priests, Statesm. 290; priests and 
priestesses (in the Model City), 
Laws 6. 759; 7. 799 B, 800 B ; 
the priests to take care of foreign 
guests, ib. 12. 953 ;—the priests 
of Apollo and Helios, ib. 946, 947; 
to be members of the nocturnal 
council, 2A951 E (cp. 961 A). 

Primary names, Crat. 424. 

Primitive man, Symp. 190; Tim. 
22 D; Crit. 109 D; Statesm. 
269-271, 274; Laws 3. 677, 680 
foil. (cp. Man)primitive forms 
of government. Laws 3. 690. 

Prince of Asia, Lysis 209 D (cp. i 
Alcib. 121 C). 

Principal and agent, law of, Laws 
12. 954 A. 

Principles, importance of first, Crat. 
436; Phaedo 107; principles of 
existence, Phil. 23. 

Prison-attendant of Socrates, Crito 
43 A; Phaedo 63 D, 116 B. 

Prisoners in war. Rep. 5. 468-470. 

Prisons, Laws 10. 908. 

Private life to be controlled. Laws 
6. 780 foil.; 7.788 foil., 790 A :— 
private persons, not represented 
by the poets as suffering everlast¬ 
ing punishment, Gorg. 525 E :— 


private property not allowed to 
the guardians, Rep. 3. 416 E ; 4. 
420 A, 422 D ; 5. 464 C ; 8. 543 
{v. s. V. Common [property]): — 
private rites forbidden. Laws 10. 
909 D. 

Prize of valour, awarded to 
Alcibiades at Potidaea, Symp. 
220 E ;—prizes of valour. Rep. 5. 
468 ; Laws 8. 829 C ; 12. 943 C ; 
of virtue, Laws 3. 689 ; 4. 715 C ; 
5. 729 D, 730 E ; 8. 845 C ; ii. 
919 E, 935 C ; 12. 946 B, 948 A, 
952 D, 953 D, 961 A, 964 B. 

Probability, thought superior to 
truth in Rhetoric, Phaedr. 259 E, 
267 A, 272 E, 273 ; Tisias’ defini¬ 
tion of, ib. 273 : arguments from, 
not to be trusted, Phaedo 92; 
Theaet. 162 E ;—the language of 
probability, Tim. 29 E, 30 B, 48 
E, 55 C, 59 C, 72 E. 

Probation, states of, in the future 
life, Phaedr. 248. 

Procles, king of Lacedaemon, Laws 
3. 683 D. 

Procuresses, Theaet. 150 A. 

Prodicus of Ceos, a person in the 
dialogue Protagoras^ Protag. 314 
C, 315 D, etc.; a friend of Damon, 
Laches 197 D; description of. 
Protag. 315 C; lodged in the 
house of Callias, ib. D ; Socrates’ 
opinion of, ib. E ; his powerful 
voice, ib. 316 A; begs Socrates 
and Protagoras to continue the 
discussion, ib. 337 ; a countryman 
of Simonides, ib. 339 E; ‘ has 
a more than human wisdom,’ 
ib. 340 E (cp. Theaet. 151 B); 
corrects Socrates for using 
as a term of praise. Protag. 341 
A; on the Cean Dialect, ib. 
B ; describes the professional 
speech-makers as a class between 
philosophers and statesmen, 
Euthyd. 305 C; his ^ fifty 
drachma’ and ^ single drachma’ 
courses, Crat. 384 B ; his rule of 
art, Phaedr. 267 B; his dis- 
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course on Heracles, Symp. 177 
B ; a tutor of Socrates, Meno 96 
D ; goes the round of the cities, 
Apol. 19 E (cp. Rep. 10. 600'C); 
receives pupils from Socrates, 
Theaet 151 B ; beaten in argu¬ 
ment by an impertinent youth, 
Eryx. 397 foil.his distinctions 
of words, Charm. 163 D ; Laches 
197 D; Protag. 337 A, 340 A, 
358 A, D ; Euthyd. 277 E ; Meno 
75 E. 

Produce, division of, in Crete, Laws 
8. 847 E ; in the Model City, 
ib. 848 A; register of, ib. 12. 
955 E. 

Production, division of. Soph. 265, 
266 ; Statesm. 261. 

Prometheus, myth of. Protag. 320 
D-321 E ; commanded by Zeus 
to deprive men of the foreknow¬ 
ledge of death, Gorg. 523 D ; fire 
given by, Statesm. 274 C ; Phil 
16 C. 

Proper names, etymology of, Crat. 
392 - 

Property, to be common. Rep. 3. 
416 E; 4. 420 A, 422 D ; 5. 
464 C; 8. 543 ; community of 
property abandoned in the 
second-best state. Laws 5. 740 
A :—restrictions on the disposi¬ 
tion of property, Rep. 8. 556 A; 
Laws 11.923 ; classes of property, 
Statesm. 287-289; difficulty of 
regulating, Laws 3. 684 E; 5. 
736 D ; property the basis of the 
state, ib. 5. 736 E; registered in 
the Model City, ib, 745 A ; 6. 
754 E; 8. 850 A; 9. 855 B ; 

11. 914 C;'property in slaves, 
ib, 6. 776 C; principle of pro¬ 
perty, ib, II. 913; property left 
behind or in dispute, ib, 914- 
916 ; valuation of property, ib, 

12. 955 D -.—property qualifica¬ 
tions in oligarchies. Rep. 8. 551 
B; in the old Athenian state. 
Laws 3.698 B ; in the Model City, 
ib. s. 744. 


Proportion, akin to truth. Rep. 
486 E ; in the universe, Tim. 3 
between body and soul, ib. \ 
in sculpture and painting, So^ 
235 E ; an element in the Goi 
Phil. 64 foU. 

Propositions, Crat. 385. 

Prophecy, the gift of, possessed 
the soul, Phaedr. 242 C; a ki 
of madness, ib. 244 A ; Tim. 
E ;—prophecy of Socrates, K\ 
39 C;—mendicant prophets, R 
2. 364 B ;—prophetic art in I 
mer. Ion 538 E. Cp. Diviner 

Prose writers on justice, Rep. 
364 A ;—compositions, Law^s 
810; 12. 957 D. 

Prosecution for murder, Euthyph 
Cp. Homicide. 

Prospaltian deme, Crat. 396 D. 

Prosperity, creates jealousy, Mer 
242 A. 

Protagoras of Abdera, Protag. ; 
B; excitement on his arrival 
Athens, ib. 310 B, C, D ; ^ 
teach for money, ib. 310 E ( 
Theaet. 161 D); stays at 
house of Callias, Protag. 311 
314 C ; a sophist, ib. 311 E ; ] 
Orpheus, ib. 315 B; desire 
display, ib, 317 C ; differs fi 
other sophists—teaches polit 
etc., ib. 318 D, E ; his myth, 
320 D foil.; his views of pun: 
ment, ib. 324 A foil.; his seal 
payment, ib, 328 B ; displea 
with the course of the argum* 
ib. 333 E ; he objects to Socra 
method, ib. 338 A, 348 A; 
thesis that ' Man is the meas 
of all things,’ Crat. 386 A fc 
Theaet. 152 A, 160 D, 161,16: 
164 D (the ‘ Protagorean fab] 
166 D, 168, 170 E, 171 C, 17^ 
183 B (cp. Laws 4. 716 D) ; 
rules of correctness, Phaedr. 
D ; his fame as a teacher, M 
91 D, E; Rep. 10. 600 C ; 
theories in regard to percept 
Theaet. 151 E foil., 170 (cp. ] 
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ception); his work on Truth, 
Theaet. 152 C, 161, 166 A, 167, 
168 C, 171 C (cp. Crat. 391 C) ; 
a wonderfully wise man, Theaet. 
152 C; his measure applies to 
gods as well as men, ib. 162 C ; 
not applicable to the future, ib. 
178 B, E ; more truly applies to 
God than to man, Laws 4. 716 
D ;—his conventional theory of 
justice, Theaet. 172 A, 177 C; 
his skill in rhetoric, ib. 178 E ; 
his precepts about wrestling. 
Soph. 232 D ;—his disciples 
deny the possibility of falsehood, 
Euthyd. 286 (cp. Theaet. 152 A). 

Protarchus, a person in the dialogue 
Philebus^ Phil, ii A-18 B; son 
of Callias, ib. 19 B ; continues the 
conversation, 2^. 21 A; a hearer 
of Gorgias, ib. 58 A. 

Proteus, Euthyph. 15 D; the 
Egyptian wizard, Euthyd. 288 B ; 
Ion compared to. Ion 541 E ; 
not to be slandered. Rep. 2.381 D. 

Proverbs :—^ Know thyself,’ Charm. 
164 D foil.; Protag. 343 B ; 
Phaedr. 229 E; Phil. 48 C; 
Laws II. 923 A ; i Alcib. 124 A, 
129 A, 132 C; ^ nothing too much,’ 
Charm. 165 A; Protag. 343 B; 
Phil. 45 E; ^give a pledge and 
evil is nigh at hand,’ Charm. 165 
A; T® Scorijpt TO TpLTov (the third 
or lucky time), ib. 167 B ; Rep. 
9. 583 B ; ^friends have all things 
in common,’ Lysis 207 C ; Rep. 5. 
449 C ; Laws 5. 739 (cp. Crit. 112 
E); ‘ the beautiful is the friend,’ 
Lysis 216; ^we have gained but 
a dream’ {ovnp TreTrXourjy/ccVat), 
ib. 218 C; Carian (proverbial), 
Laches 187 B; Euthyd. 285 B; 
^ break the large vessel in learn¬ 
ing to make pots,’ Laches 187 B ; 
Gorg. 514E; ‘athing which every 
pig would know,’ Laches 196 D ; 
Atoff KopLvSos (^ why here is itera¬ 
tion’), Euthyd. 292 E; ov XlvovXlvco 
(T vvaTTT€Ls (' you answer beside the 


point’), ib. 295 C ; ‘ putting on the 
lion’s skin,’ Crat. 411 A; ‘over 
the barriers,’ ib. 414 B; Gorg. 
494 C (cp. Laws 8. 847 A); 

‘ excuses will not serve,’ Crat. 
421 D ; Laws 6. 751 D ; ‘birds 
of a feather’ (‘like to like’), 
Phaedr. 240 B; Symp. 195 B ; 
Gorg. 510 B; Rep. i. 329 A; 
4. 425 C; Laws 8. 837 A; ‘ in 
the turning of an oyster shell,’ 
Phaedr. 241 B; ‘sweet elbow’ 
(= ‘sour grapes’), ib. 257 E; 
‘wolf may claim a hearing,’ ib. 
272 D ; ‘ writing in water,’ ib. 
276 C; ‘to the feasts of lesser 
men,’ etc., Symp. 174 B; ‘at 
lovers’ perjuries,’183 B ; Phil. 
65 C ; 'in vino veritas^ Symp. 
217 E; ‘invulnerable as Ajax,’ 
ib. 219 D; ‘fools learn by ex¬ 
perience,’ ib. 222 B ; ‘ many are 
the thyrsus-bearers, but few the 
initiated,’ Phaedo 69 D; rov 
devrepov ttXovv (‘ the Second best’), 
ib. 99 D ; ‘ ready to start at one’s 
own shadow,’ ib. loi D ; the art 
of Glaucus, ib. 108 D ; ‘ the wise 
man is late for a fray,’ etc., Gorg. 
447 A; ‘ the good may be repeated 
twice or thrice,’ ib. 498 E ; Phil. 
60A; Laws 6. 754 C ; 12. 956 E; 
‘ make the best of a bad business,’ 
Gorg. 499 C; Mysian (proverbial), 
ib. 521 B; Theaet. 209 B; ‘shave a 
lion,’ Rep. i. 341 C ; ‘let brother 
help brother,’ ib. 2 . 362 D ; ‘wolf 
and flock,’ ib. 3. 415 D; ‘one 
great thing,’ ib. 4. 423 E ; ‘ hard 
is the good,’ ib. 435 C ; ‘the useful 
is the noble,’ ib. 457 B ; ‘ the wise 
must go to the doors of the rich,’ 
ib. 6.489 B (cp. 2.364 B ; Laws 12. 
953 C); ‘ what is more than hu¬ 
man,’ Rep. 6.492 E ; ‘ the neces¬ 
sity of Diomedes,’ ib. 493 D ; ‘ the 
she-dog as good as her mistress,’ 
ib. 8. 563 D ; ‘out of the smoke 
into the fire,’ ib. 569 B ; ‘ does not 
come within a thousand miles,» 
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(ovd^ iKTap ^dWei), ib. 9* 575 ^ ? 

^ faint heart never took a city/ 
Crit. io8 B ; Soph. 261 B ; ‘your 
will is my will/ Theaet. 162 B; 
‘caught in a well/ ib. 165 B; 

3 a\d(T(rTjs (a trifle), ib. 173 E ; 

‘ the experiment will show/ ib. 200 
E ; ‘ when evei*y way is blocked,’ 
Soph. 231 C; ‘what any blind 
man could see,’ ib. 241 E ; ‘ too 
much haste too little speed/ 
Statesm. 264 B ; ‘land ahead,’ 
Phil. 29 A; ‘suicidal victory’ 
(KadficLci viKT))^ Laws I. 641 C ; 

‘ second childhood,’ ib. 646 A; 
‘they know neither how to read 
nor swim,’ ib. 3. 689 D ; ‘ fall off 
an ass,’ ib. 701 D; ‘ make a 
second beginning,’ 2b. 4. 723 D ; 

‘ every man is his own best 
friend/ ib. 5. 731 E; ‘not even 
God can fight against necessity/ 
ib. 741 A; 7. 818 E; ‘no bad 
man can ever know/ ib. 5. 741 E ; 
‘equality makes friendship,’ ib. 
757 A ; 8. 837 A (cp. ‘birds of a 
feather’); ‘well begun is half 
done,’ id. 6 . 753 E; ‘ combing 
w'ool into the fire,’ ib. 780 E ; 

‘ move not the immovable,’ ib. 8. 
843 A; 12. 913; ‘hard to fight 
against two antagonists,’ ib. ii. 
519 B (cp.Euthyd. 297 C; Phaedo 
89 C) ; iv KOLV<S Kal fxccrco Kiicrdaiy 
Laws 12. 968 E ; ‘ thrice six or 
thrice ace,’ ibtd.'.^ ‘neither re¬ 
joicing too much nor grieving too 
much,’ Menex. 248 A; ‘boiling 
a stone/ Eryx. 405 C. 

Proxeni, Laws i. 642:—Meno the 
hereditary friend of the Great 
King, Meno 78 D. 

Prytaneum, maintenance in, Apol. 
36 E :—Socrates a Prytanis, ib. 
32 B ; Gorg. 473 E the. Pry- 
tanes (in the Model City), Laws 
6.755 E>75S5766 B; to take care 
of strangers who come on public 
business, ib. 12. 953 C. 

Public, the, the great Sophist, Rep. 


6 . 492 A; compared to a beast, 
ib. 6. 493 ; cannot be philosophic, 
ib. 494 (cp. Statesm. 292 D);— 
admitted to the law courts, Laws 
6.767 E (cp. Many, Multitude): — 
Public executioner (at Athens), 
Rep. 4.439 E; (in the Modd City), 
Laws 9. 872 B, 873 A:—public 
games, ib. 12.950 E :—public men 
should improve the citizens, Gorg. 
515; neglect their own children, 
Laches 179 C, 180 A; Protag. 
320 A, 326 E; Meno 93, 94; i 
Alcib. 118. 

Punishment, nature and office of. 
Protag. 323 D-324 B ; Gorg. 476 
foil, 525 A; Statesm. 308 E; 
Laws 5. 735 E ; 9. 854 E, 863 A; 
II. 934 A; 12. 944 D, 964 C (cp. 
Gorg. 480, 507 E, 525 A, 527 C; 
Rep. 2. 380 A); paradox con¬ 
cerning, Gorg. 472, 473 ; punish¬ 
ment compared to medicine, ib. 
479; Laws 5. 735 E ; the true 
punishment = likeness to evil, 
Laws 5. 728 (cp. Theaet. 176 E); 
the punishment of the father 
not to be visited on the children. 
Laws 9. 855 A, 856 1 ) ; principles 
of punishment, ib. 860 :—punish¬ 
ment of death, see Death: — 
punishment of slaves, Laws 7. 777 
E, 793 E (cp. Slaves) :—punish¬ 
ment of the wicked, Phaedr. 249 
A; Meno 8l B ; Phaedo 107 K, 
114; Gorg. 523, 525 ; Rep. 2. 363 ; 
10. 614; Theaet. 176; Laws 9. 
870 E, 880 E ; 10. 905 A ; 12, 959 
A (cp. Hades): — punishments 
good when just, Gorg. 470 (cp. 
Statesm. 293). Cp. Retribution. 

Puppets, the moral talc of the. Laws 
I. 644 E ; 7. 803 ;—puppet shows. 
Rep. 7, 514; Laws 2, 658. 

Purgation, Tim. 89 -purgation of 
mythological error (Socrates in 
imitation of Stesichorus), Phaedr. 
243 A (cp. Crat. 396 lil);—purga¬ 
tion of the luxurious state. Rep. 3. 
399 E of the city by the tyrant. 
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ib, 8. 567 D ;—of the soul by the 
tyrannical man, zb. 573 A;—of 
the state by the legislator, Laws 
5. 735 D :—of sin in the other 
world, ses Hades. 

Purification, art of, Soph. 226, 230; 
divisions of, ib. 226, 227;—puri¬ 
fication of the soul by philosophy 
after death, Phaedo 67 B, 82 D ; 
of a city, Laws 5. 735, 736; in 
dances, zA 7.815 C ; for homicide, 
ib. 8. 831 A; 9. 865, 868 , 869 A, 
£,871 B; II. 916 C; for contact 
with the striker of a parent, zb. 9. 
881. 

Purity, in colour, etc., Phil. 52 E; 
of life, to be enforced, Laws 8. 
835 E foil. 

Purple dye, not to be imported, 
Laws 8. 847 C. 

Puzzles, in disputation, Soph. 259. 

Pyrilampes, father of Antiphon, 
Parm. 126 B. 

Pyrilampes, father of Demus, Gorg. 
481 D, 513 B. 

Pyrilampes, maternal uncle of 
Charmides, Charm. 158 A. 

Pyriphlegethon, Phaedo 113 B, C; 
parricides and matricides cast 
forth by, ib. 114 A. 

Pyrrha, wife of Deucalion, Tim. 22 
A. 

Pyrrhic dance, Laws 7. 815 A foil. 

Pythagoreans, the, authorities on 
the science of harmony. Rep. 7. 
530 D ; never reach the natural 
harmonies of number, ib. 531 
C ;—the Pythagorean way of life, 
ib. 10. 600 A. 

Pythian games. Lysis 205 C ; Laws 
7. 807 C ; 12. 950 E. 

Pythian oracle, Apol. 21 A; Rep. 5. 
461 E; 7. 540 C; Laws 12. 947 
D. See Delphi. 

Pythocleides, the Cean, an eminent 
sophist. Protag. 316 E; a friend 
of Pericles, i Alcib. 118 C. 

Pythocles, [Vain Man], father of 
Phaedrus, Phaedr. 244 A. 

Pythodorus, son of Isolochus, a 


friend of Zeno, Parm. 126 B; 
described the appearance of Zeno 
and Parmenides, ib. 127 A; has 
grown wiser in the society of 
Zeno, I Alcib. 119 A, 

Q. . 

Quacks, Rep. 5. 459 C; Laws 4. 
720; 9. 857 D. 

Quails, training of, Laws 7. 789 B 
(cp. Lysis 212 D ; Euthyd. 290 D). 

Quality, Theaet. 182 A;—in the 
sentence, Soph. 262 E, 263 A :— 
quality and quantity in the state, 
Laws 6. 757. 

Quantity, opposed to ‘more and 
less,’ Phil. 24; quantity and the 
whole, Soph. 245 :—quantity and 
quality in the state, Laws 6. 757. 

Quarrels, dishonourable. Rep. 2. 
37^ j 3* 395 E 5 will be unknown 
in the best state, ib. 5. 464 (cp. 
Laws 5. 737 A);—quarrels arising 
from disputes about boundaries, 
Laws 8. 843 C quarrels of the 
Gods, Euthyph. 7 D ; Rep. 2. 378 
(cp. Crit. 109 B; Menex. 237 C):— 
the quarrelsome temper, Statesm. 
307 D (cp. Theaet. 144 A). 

Questioning, sophistic method of, 
Euthyd. 275 foil. Cp. Dialectic, 
Sophists. 

Quietness, a definition of temper¬ 
ance, Charm. 159 : — the quiet 
character,Theaet. 144 A; Statesm. 

307- 

R. 

Rational element of the soul, Rep. 
4. 435-442; 6. 504 A; 8. 550 A; 
9. 571, 580E, 581 ; Tim. 69 E-72, 
89 E ; ought to bear rule, and be 
assisted by the spirited element 
against the passions, Rep. 4.441, 
442; Tim. 30 C; characterized 
by the love of knowledge. Rep. 
9. 581 B; the pleasures of, the 
truest, ib. 582; preserves the 
mind from the illusions of sense, 
ib. 10. 602. 
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Rational life, the, Laws 5. 733 E, 
Rationalism, in myths, Phaedr. 229; 
among youth, Rep. 7. 538 ; Laws 
10. 886. 

Reaction, Rep. 8. 564 A. 

Read, learning to, Kcp. 3. 402 A; 
Theaet. 206 A, 207 E; reading in 
schools, Charm. 159 C, 160 A, 161 
D; Protag. 325 E ; Theaet. 206 
A ; Laws 7. 810 (cp. Education). 
Realities of virtues, Phaedr. 250. 
Reason, a faculty of the soul, Rep. 6. 
511 I) (cp. 7. 533 E); reason and 
appetite, ik 4. 439 442; 9. 571 
I) (cp. Phaedr. 253 foil.; Tim.69 
E foil.; Laws 3.687, 689); reason 
should be the guide of ])lcasurc, 
Rep. 9. 585-587; reason and 
pleasure, Jdiil. 65: reason anti 
knowledge, Theaet. 201, 202; 
the 'golden cord’ of reason, 
Laws I. 644 E. 

Reasons, some, an excuse for having 
no reason, Crat. 426 A. 

Receiving stolen good.s, Laws 12. 

955 

Recollection {(mifiprjtnv), explained, 
Phaedr. 250; Phacdo 73 76; 
implies the departure of know¬ 
ledge, Symp. 208; recollection 
= recovery of knowledge, Mono 
81 foil., 98 A; Theaet. 198 E; 
Phil. 34; Laws 5.732 B ; a proof 
of immortality, Meno86 ; Phacdo 
73; connected with association, 
Phaedo 73; knowledge and recol¬ 
lection, zd. 72 E, 75, 92. Cp. Re- 
ixiinisccnce. 

Reflection and sensation, Theaet. 
186. 

Reflections, Rep. 6. 510 A; Tim. 
71 B. 

Refractions, Tim. 46; Soph, 266 I). 
Refutation, in a court of law, Corg. 
472 A;—the art of refutation, 
Soph. 230. 

Registration of children (in the 
Model City), Laws 6. 785;*" of 
metics, ib. 8 . 850 ;~-of property, 
fb, 5. 745 A; 6. 754; 8. 850 A; 


9. 855B; 11.914 C;—of produce, 
zb. 12. 955 D. 

Relation, to self, contradictory in 
magnitudes, Charm. i68;--dif- 
ficulty of understanding, Ifliaedo 
96, 101 relation and the ob¬ 
ject of relation, Charm. 168;— 
a.\ioms of relation, Theaet. 155; 

‘greater and less,’ Statesm. 
283 285. 

l<elati(uis, slights inflicted by, in old 
age, Rep. i. 329 C. Cj). Kindred. 

Relationship, degrees of, Laws 11- 
924, 925. 

Relative and absolute, Phil. 53 E 
relative and correlative, qualifica¬ 
tions of, (»org. 476; Rep. 4. 437 
foil.; • “ relative notions, Parin. 
141, 155 ; how corrected, Rep. 7. 
524. 

Relativity denied by the Sophists, 
Euthyd. 297 foil.; relativity of 
things and individuals, Crat. 386; 
Rej). 5. 479; fallacies caused by, 
Kcp. 9. 584, 585; 10. 602 D, 
605 C ; relativity in philosophy, 
d'heaet. 152 foil, 157 B, 160, 166, 
170 A- 

Rcligion, Creek, Euthyph. 7 foil; 
Apol. 26 foil; Phaedo 58 ; Laws 
4. 716, 718; early (*reck, Crat. 
397 C matters of religion left to 
the god at Delphi, Rep. 4. 427 
B ; Laws 5. 738 B ; 6. 759 C, D ; 
8. 828 A (cp. Rep. 5. 461 E, 469 
A ; 7. 540 B ; Laws 9.865 B, 871 
C; n. 914 A ; J2. 947 I); a/Zf/ see 
Delphi); religion, despised by 
natural philosophers, I.aws 10. 
886 E ; influence of, in childhood, 
ib. 887 ; convention in, ib. 889 E ; 
shown in the superstitions of 
sick jieoplc, ib. 909 jC: sacri- 
flccs at tiiree ways, Phaedo 
108 A; private sacrifices, Rep. i. 
328,331 D; choruses at sacrifices, 
Laws 7. 800 (cp. Sacrifice); — 
worship of Asclepius, Phaedo 
118;—prayers to gods, demons, 
heroes, Laws 7. 8oi E -praises 
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of the dead, ibid, :—religious 
worship not easily established, 
zb, lo. 909 C. Cp. Gods. 

Reminiscence {avdixvricris)^ a source 
of knowledge, Meno* 81 foil., 98 
A ; Phil. 34; illustrated by ques¬ 
tions to the slave-boy, Meno 82 
foil. (cp. Phaedo 73 A); distin¬ 
guished from memory, Phaedr. 
275 A; Phil. 34.^ 

Renunciation, public, of children by 
a parent. Laws ii. 928 D. 

Repetition (in style), Phaedr. 235 A. 

Replenishment, or Repletion (77X77- 
paxjts), Tim. 81 ; Phil. 31, 34 E, 
42 D. 

Reptiles, Tim. 92. 

Republic^ narration of the dialogue 
of the, Tim. 17 B. 

Reputation, value of a good, Laws 
12. 950. 

Rescue, duty of coming to the, in 
cases of assault. Laws 9. 880 foil. 

Residues, method of, Rep. 4.427 E, 

Respiration, Tim. 78, 79. 

Rest and motion, Rep. 4.436; Tim. 
57 foil.; Soph. 249, 250, 255; 
Laws 10. 893; rest and motion 
source of life and death, Theaet. 
153; all things at rest (Par¬ 
menides), ib. 180 E, 183; rest as 
a genus. Soph. 254 foil. 

Retail trade. Soph, 223 D ; Statesm. 
260 C ; the citizens not allowed to 
practise (in the Model City),Laws 
8. 842 D, 847 A ; II. 919; laws 
concerning, ib, 8. 849; 11.918foil.; 
its dishonourable nature, ib, ii. 
918 (cp. 4. 705 A) :—retail traders 
necessary in the state. Rep. 2.371; 
Laws II. 918 [but cp. Laws 4. 
70s A). 

Retaliation not to be practised, 
Crito 49; ‘ the law of retaliation,’ 
Laws 9. 870 D, E, 872 E. 

Retribution (rt//o)pta), Laws 5. 728 ; 
cannot be escaped, ib, 9. 873 A ; 
10. 904 D;—in a future life, Apol. 
41; Phaedo 63, 107, 114; Gorg. 
526 C, 527 D ; law of, Phaedr. 
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248. Cp. Future Life, Punish¬ 
ment. 

Revellers, Symp. 212. 

Reverence, given by Zeus to men. 
Protag. 322 C, 329 C; reverence 
and fear, Euthyph. 12; Laws 
I. 647, 649 C; 2. 671 C ; dis¬ 
tinguished from confidence. Laws 
I. 647; 3 - 699 C ; in the young. 
Rep. 5. 465 A; Laws 5. 729; 9 - 
879 ; 11. 917 A; due to antiquity. 
Soph. 243 A ; Laws 7. 798 A (cp. 
Tim. 40 D) ; toward the young, 
Laws 5. 729; for the laws, in 
ancient Athens, ib. 3. 698 C, 
699 C. 

Reviewers or Censors of laws, 
[the Nocturnal Council], Laws lo. 
908 A, 909 A; 12. 951, 961, 
968. 

Revival or new birth of the soul, 
Phaedo 71 E. 

Revolution, causes of, Rep. 8. 545 ; 
Laws 3. 690 D ; 4. 709 A; 5. 
736 A, 744 D ; 6. 757 A, D ; 12. 
945 E. Cp. Faction. 

Revolution of the heavens, Tim. 
36 ; Statesm. 269, 270. 

Rhadamanthus, a judge in the 
other world, Apol. 41 A ; judges 
those who come from Asia, Gorg. 
524 A; reputed the justest of men, 
ib, E, 526 B; Laws 1.624 B; 
the decision of, ib. 12. 948 B, 
C. 

Rhamnusian, Antiphon the, Menex. 
236 A. 

Rhapsodes, Laws 2. 658 ; Eryx. 
403 C;—Hesiod a wandering 
rhapsode. Rep. 10. 600 D;— 
contests of rhapsodes. Ion 530; 
Laws 8. 834 E ; rhapsodes have 
an enviable profession. Ion 530 
B; are the inspired interpreters of 
the poets, ib, C, 533 foil., 535 A; 
moved at their own stories, ib, 
535 ; are paid, ib, E ; have golden 
crowns, ib. 535, 541 B; their 
knowledge of arts, ib. 537 foil.; 
can point to nothing in Homer 
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which their art alone can inter¬ 
pret, ib. 539; rhapsodes and 
generals, ib. 541. 

Rhea, Crat. 401 E, 402 A, B ; 
Tim. 41 A. 

Rhetoric, the art of persuasion, 
Phaedr. 259 E foil. (cp. Rep. 2. 
365 D); has no true knowledge 
of the subjects with which it deals, 
Phaedr. 268; concerned only 
with probabilities, ib. 272, 273; 
defined by Gorgias as the art of 
discourse, Gorg. 449; the arti¬ 
ficer of persuasion about the 
just and unjust, ib. 453-455 (cp- 
Theaet. 167 C ; Laws ii. 937 E); 
power of, Gorg. 456, 466 (cp. 
Apol. 17 A; Menex. 235 A); 
defended by Gorgias, Gorg. 457 ; 
is most potent with the ig¬ 
norant, ib. 459; defined by 
Socrates as the shadow of a part 
of politics, ib. 462 foil.; useful 
only in discovering injustice, ib. 
480;—rhetoric and flattery, ib. 
462, 501, 503; — rhetoric and 
justice, ib. 460, 527 C rhetoric 
and poetry, ib. 502;—rhetoric and 
politics, Statesm. 304 ;—rhetoric 
and psychology, Phaedr. 271;— 
rhetoric and sophistry, Gorg. 
520 art of rhetoric, according 
to books, Phaedn 266, 269 (cp. 
Gorg. 448 D, 471 E); professors 
of rhetoric, Phaedr. 266 ; Rep. 2. 
365 D ; rhetoric of Nestor, 
[Gorgias], Odysseus, [Theodorus 
or Thrasymachus], Palamedes, 
[Zeno], Phaedr. 261 rhetoric 
at Athens, Gorg. 502, 503 the 
true art of rhetoric based on an 
exact analysis of the soul, Phaedr. 
269 E foil., 277; requires a 
knowledge of the truth, ib. 262 
(cp. 273); division of subject- 
matter necessary, ib. 263 ; defini¬ 
tion, division, and generalization 
required, ib. 264—266; distin¬ 
guished from dialectic, ib. 266, 
269 (cp. Gorg. 448 D, 471 E); 


aims at the improvement of the 
souls of the citizens, Gorg. 503. 
Rhythm, Symp. 187 ; Crat. 424 C ; 
Rep. 3.400 ; Phil. 17 ; necessary 
for the life of man. Protag. 326 
B ; goes with the subject. Rep. 

3. 398 D ; its persuasive in¬ 
fluence, ib. 3. 401 E ; 10. 601 B ; 
imitative, Laws 7. 79 ^ E;— 
rhythms and melodies to be 
accommodated to each other, ib. 

2.665 A; 7. 802 E ; rhythms for 
men and women to be different, 
ib. 7. 802 E. Cp. Harmony; 
Music. 

Riches, see Wealth. 

Riddle, the, of the eunuch and the 
bat. Rep. 5. 479 G. 

Ridicule, only to be directed against 
folly and vice. Rep. 5. 452 E; 
danger of unrestrained ridicule, 
ib. 10.606 C ; how far to be per¬ 
mitted, Laws II. 935 A the 
ridiculous = ignorance of self, 
Phil. 48, 49 - 

Riding, an art most befitting a free¬ 
man, Laches 182 A; the Thes¬ 
salians famous for, Meno 70 A 
(cp. Laws I. 625 D); the children 
of the guardians to be taught. 
Rep. 5. 467 (cp. Laws 7. 794 D, 
813 D); women to learn. Laws 
7. 794 D, 804 E, 813 D. 

Right and might, Gorg. 483, 484, 
489; Rep. I. 338 foil.; Laws i. 
627; 3. 690 ; 10. 890 A. 

Rites forbidden in private houses. 
Laws 10.909 (cp. 12. 955 E); 
ancient rites not to be disturbed, 
ib. 5- 73S C (cp. 6. 759 B ; 8. 
848 D). 

Rivers (underground), Phaedo 113; 
—rivers of mud in Sicily, ib. iii 

E. 

Roads to be made, Laws 6. 761 A, 
763 C ;—right of road, ib. 8. 845 

E. 

Rock, Tim. 60 C. 

Rocking of infants, Laws 7. 790. 
Roots (in numbers), Theaet. 147. 
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Royalty, Statesm. 291 E ; see Mon¬ 
archy :—royal fashions of educa¬ 
tion, Laws 3. 695, 696. 

Rule, the seven kinds of. Laws 3. 
690; 4. 714 E ; the right to, 
acquired by obedience, ib, 12. 
942. 

Ruler, the, in the strict and in the 
popular sense. Rep. i. 341 B ; 
the true ruler does not ask but 
claims obedience, ib, 6. 489 C (cp. 
Statesm. 300, 301); the ideal 
ruler. Rep. 6. 502 ; the ruler must 
possess true wisdom, Laws 3. 
689. 

Ruler of the feast, Laws i. 639 D 
foil.; must be sober, ib, 640 E ; 
2. 671 D. 

Ruler of the universe, Laws 10. 
903 A, 904 A. 

Rulers of states; do they study 
their own interests? Rep. i. 338 
D, 343 . 346 (cp. Gorg. 491 ; 
Rep. 7. 520 C; Laws 9. 875) ; 
are not infallible. Rep. i. 339; 
how they are paid, ib, 347 ; good 
men do not desire office, ibid, ; 
7. 520 D; why they become 
rulers, ib, i. 347 ; present rulers, 
dishonest, ib. 6. 496 D ; ought 
not to drink wine during their 
term of office, Laws 2. 674 A ; 
must not have despotic power, 
ib. 3. 697, 701 E ; number of, 
adds to the difficulty of effecting 
a reform, ib. 4. 710 D ; must 
lead the way, if the laws are to 
be enforced, ib. yii C ; must be 
the servants or ministers of the 
law, ib. 715 C (cp. Statesm. 
293 foil.; Laws 6. 762 E); 
must be held in reverence by 
those under them, ib. ii. 917 
A :—[in the best state], must be 
tested by pleasures and pains, 
Rep. 3. 413 (cp. 6. 503 A; 7. 539 
E); have the sole privilege of 
lying, ib. 3. 389 A, 414 C ; 5. 459 
D (cp. Laws 2. 663 E) ; must be 
taken from the older citizens, 


Rep. 3. 412 (cp. 6. 498 C) ; will 
be called friends and saviours, ib. 
5. 463 ; 6. 502 D ; must be phi¬ 
losophers, 2A 2. 376; 5.473; 6. 
484, 497 folk, 501,503 B ; 7. 520, 
521, 525 B, 540; 8. 543; tbe 
qualities which must be found in 
themjzA 6. 503 A; 7. 535 ; must 
attain to the knowledge of the 
good, ib. 6. 506; 7. 519; will 
accept office as a necessity, ib. 7. 
520 E, 540 A; will be selected at 
twenty, and again at thirty, from 
the guardians, ib. 537; must 
learn arithmetic, ib. 522-526; 

4 geometry, il. 526, 527 ; astro¬ 
nomy, ib. 527-530; harmony, ib. 
531 ; at thirty must be initiated 
into philosophy, ib. 537-539; at 
thirty-five must enter on active 
life, ib. 539 E ; after fifty may 
return to philosophy, ib. 540; 
when they die will be buried by 
the State and paid divine honours, 
ib. 5. 465 E, 469 A ; 7. 540 B (cp. 
Guardians) :—ought to regard, 
not the wishes, but the interests 
of the citizens, Statesm. 296 A ; 
the one best man the true and 
perfect ruler, ib. 301; must com¬ 
bine courage and temperance, ib. 
310:—[in the Model City], com¬ 
pared to their subjects as the 
warp to the woof. Laws 5. 734 
E; must exercise perpetual 
watchfulness, ib. 6 . 758 A; 7. 
807 E, 808 C; must give an 
account of their office, ib. 6. 761 
E ; must keep an especial watch 
over the young, ib. 8. 836 A (cp. 
Guardians of the Law). 

Running, contests in, Laws 8. 833 
(cp. Protag. 336 A). 

Rust, Tim. 59 C. 

S. 

Sacrifice, to the Gods below, Phae- 
do 108 A; to the Gods, Laws 4. 
716 D foil.; 7. 804 A; to pro- 



mote friendship, ib, 6. 771 ; blas¬ 
phemies at, ib. 7. Scomourning 
at, ibid.\ —number of sacrifices, 
in the Model City, lb. 809 C ; 
8. 828;- ofTered by boys, Lysis 
207;- private, Rep. 1. 328 H, 
331 D;—^ in atonement, ib. 2. 
364 human sacrifices, ib. 8. 565 
D ; L«iws 6. 782 C attendance 
at sacrifices, Laws 12. 949 1 >; 
ceremony of walking through the 
parts of victims, ib. 6. 753 I). 
Sailors, proverbial roughn(‘ss of, 
Phaedr. 243 H ; necessary in the 
state, Rep. 2. 371 B. 

Sais, Tim, 21 PL 

Salamis, battle of, Law’s 3. 698 C ; 
4. 707 B, C ; the sailors of, the 
schoolmasters of Hellas, Menex. 
241 A, B ; trophies of, ib. 245 A ; 
the island of ICurysaces, i Alcib. 
121 H; —Leon of Salamis, Apol. 
32 C, I), K. 

Sale, art of, Soph. 223. 

Sales, limit in, Laws 8. 849; of 
diseased slaves, ib. ii. 916; of 
homicides, ibid. ; invocation of 
Gods at, ib. E; prices not to be 
altered, ib. 917 ; fraudulent sales, 
ib. 12. 954 A. 

Salt, Tim. 60 D ; in cooking, Lysis 
209; utility of, made the theme 
of a philosophical discourse, 
Symp. 177 A. 

Same, meaning of the word, Soph. 
254 P2;—the same and the 
other, Tim. 36 foil.; Theaet. 158 
E, 186 A; Soph. 354 IC same¬ 
ness, Parm. 139, 140 D. 

Samos, Thcodorus of, Ion 533 B. 
Sanitation, in the Model City, Laws 

6. 779 c. 

Sappho, the fair, Phaedr, 235 C. 
Saps of plants, Tim. 60 A. 
Sarambus, the vintner, Gorg. 518 H. 
Sardis, Athenian conspiracy against, 
Menex. 240 A. 

Sarpedon, Rep. 3. 388 C. • 

Satire, personal not allowed, Laws 

11,935. 


Satyr, Socrates compared to a, 
Symp. 215, 216 C, 221 D, IC, 222 
I); the .sopliist-polilician like a 
satyr, Statesm. 291 A, 303 I) 
satyrs imitated in Bacchic dances, 
Laws 7. 815 C. 

Satyrus, a runaway slave of Hip¬ 
pocrates, Prolag. 310 C. 

Saiu'es, not mentioned in Homer, 
Re]>. 3. 404 I). 

Saiiromatides, the. women ride on 
horse])ack, Laws 7. 804 E; like 
men, compared with Hellenic 
women, ib. B06 H. 

Savagc's, exhibited in a play at the 
Lemlean festival, Protag. 327 I). 

Scamander, Crat. 391 1 C; be¬ 
leaguered by Achilh'S, Protag. 
340 A fcp. Rep. 3. 391 B). 

Scamandrius,*-^" Astyannx, Crat. 392 
B foil. 

Scellius, father of Aristocrates, 
(hwg. 472 B. 

Scepti(’istn, danger of, Rep. 7. 538, 

s.v;. 

Schools, manners attended to in, 
Protag. 325 IC; situation of (in 
llu; Moch ‘1 C'ityl, Laws 6. 764 C ; 
7. 804 C : subjects taught in 
Greek schools, Protag. 326; 
Laws 7, 8 JO, 8xl (AVc Educa¬ 
tion.) 

Science (fVt(rT})jui;), distinguished 
from the object of science,Charm. 
166; compared with the senses, 
ib. 167; retiuires a .subject- 
matter, ib. 168; teaches /btd w'e 
know, not ndtai we know, ib. 
170; universal, Laches 198 I); a 
division of the intellectual world, 
Hep. 7 - S 3 .S I'- (‘^P- <>■ 511); 
science* and imitatitm, Soph. 267 ; 

is there a science of .science ? 
Charm. 167; science of good 
and evil, ib. 174; of govt‘rnmc*nt, 
found in a few only, .Statesm. 292, 
293, 297 ; of the king or states¬ 
man,/A 259, 309 311 ; Sciences 
distinguished by their objects, 
Charm, 171; R«P' 4 * 43 ^; 
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changes in the sciences, Symp. 
208 A; not to be studied with a 
view to utility only, Rep. 7. 527 
A, 529, 530 ; iheir unity, Uk 531 ; 
use hypotheses, Uk 533 ; correla¬ 
tion of, /A 537; divided into 
practical and intellectual, Statesm. 
258; subordination of, ib, 304; 
are many, Phil. 14 A; pure and 
impure, ib, 56 ; exact and inex¬ 
act, ib. 56-58, 61 K; in relation 
to good, ib. 66. 

Scirrhon, threw travellers from the 
rocks, Thcact. 169 A. 

Scopas, son of Creon, Protag. 339 A. 
Scratching, to be regarded as a 
pleasure ? (lorg. 494 C ; Phil. 46 

A, 51 D. 

Scrutinies at the election of officers. 
Laws 6. 753 E, 755 D, 756 E, 
759 C, 760 A, 763 E, 765 D, 766 

B, 767 D (cp. 12. 947 E). 
Sculpture, must only express the 

image of the good, Rep. 3. 401 
B; painting of, ib. 4. 420 D ; 
Laws 2. 668 E ; illusion in, Soph . 
235 E;—sculpture in P2gypt, 
Laws 2. 657 A. 
vScylla, Rep. 9. 588 C. 

Scythia, invaded by Darius, Gorg. 
483 I); Menex. 239 E: • Scy¬ 
thian cavalry, Laches 191 A, H ; 
Anacharsis the Scythian, Rep. 
10. 600 A;'- Scythians count 
those ^ the bravest of men who 
have gold in their own skulls,' 
Euthyd. 299 E; characterized by 
spirit or passion, Rep. 4. 435 E ; 
drink unmixed wine, Laws i. 637 
D, E ; use both hands alike, ib. 
7. 795 A; nomads, Eryx. 400 B, 
I). 

Sea, the, a dangerous neighbour, 
Laws 4, 704. 

Search, right of, Laws 12. 954. 
Seasons, the, Symp. 188 ; have 
undergone many changes in the 
course of ages, Laws 6. 782 A. 
Security against wrong, difficulty of 
obtaining, Laws 8. 829 A. 
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Sedition, causes of, Laws 3. 

punishment of, ib. 9. 856. 

Seeds, touched by the ox’s horn, 
Laws 9. 853 C. 

Selene, meaning of the name, Crat. 
409 B. 

Self-conceit, Phaedr. 237 C ; Apol. 
21, 22, 29 A; Phil. 48 D ; Laws 
5. 727 B, 732 A; 9. 863 C; 
Soph. 230:-7-self-consistency in 
art. Laws 5. 746 D (cp. Gorg. 
503 E) .-—self-contradiction, evil 
of, Gorg. 482 self-control, ib. 
492 ; Laws 3. 696 ; necessary in 
love, Phaedr. 237 E, 256 (cp. 
Temperance) : —self- deception, 
Crat. 428 D self-defence, the 
state must have the power of, 
Laws 8. 829, 830 (cp. 7.814 A) ; 
not lawful against parents, ib. 9. 
869 B ; nor against a stranger, ib. 

879 D ; when allowed, ib. 874 C, 

880 A (cp. Rep. 5. 465 A):—self- 
existence, Tim. 51; Theaet. 153 E, 
157 B; Phil. 53; self-existent, 

I Alcib. 129 self-government, 
Gorg. 491 self-indulgence in 
men and states, Rep. 4. 425 
E : - ■ self-interest, the natural 
guide of man, ib. 2. 359 B 
self-knowledge, not = knowing 
what ycni know and what you 
do not know, Charm. 169 ; the 
proper study of man, Phaedr. 
230 A; — knowledge of the soul, 
1 Alcib. 130, 131, 133:- self-love, 
the source of all offences, Laws 
5. 731 E -self-made men bad 
company, Rep. i. 330 C :—self- 
mastery, ib. 4, 430 E ; Laws i. 
626 K foil. ; 8. 840 ; i Alcib. 122 
A : — self-moved, ~ first prin¬ 
ciple, Laws 10. 895 ; self-moving 
s^life, ibid. (cp. Phaedr. 245 C); 
self-motion, Tim. 88 E ; Statesm. 
269 E ; the essence of the soul, 
Phaedr. 245 E : — self-reliance, 
Menex. 248 A;—self-respect, ib. 
247 Aself-sufficiency of the 
good man, Lysis 215; necessary 
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in the state, Laws 5. 738 D :— 
self-will in children, must be 
mastered, ib, 7. 793 E. 

Selfishness the greatest evil. Laws 
5 * 731 E. 

Selymbria, Herodicus of, Protag. 
316 E. 

Sensation (aiaSr^cns), origin of, Tim. 
42 A, 43 ; not the test of truth 
(against Protagoras), Theaet. 152 
A, 160-162, 171 E ; Heraclitean 
theory of, ib. 156, 182 ; sensation 
and knowledge, ib. 163 ; sensa¬ 
tion and reflection, ib. 186 ; sen¬ 
sation and power, Laws 10. 902 
C. Cp. Perception. 

Sense, objects of, Charm. 167; 
Rep. 7. 523; Theaet. 156 D, 
185 ; knowledge given by, imper¬ 
fect, Phaedo 75 ; Rep. 7. 523 ; 
10. 602 (cp. Phil. 38 C, 42 
A); sense and intellect. Rep. 7. 
524; perceptions of sense, Tim. 
66; sense and thought compared, 
Theaet. 188 ;—the senses inac¬ 
curate witnesses, Phaedo 65,83 A; 
cannot give abstractions, ib. 65, 
66, 79 ; classed among faculties. 
Rep. 5. 477 C ; are not discon¬ 
nected in us, Theaet. 184 D. 
Sentence, the. Soph. 262 ; false and 
true sentences, ib. 263. 

Separation (universal), irrational, 
Soph. 259, 260. 

Sepulchres, apparitions at, Phaedo 
81 C ; regulations respecting, 
Laws 12. 958 D foil. 

Seriphian, story of Themistocles 
and the. Rep. i. 329 E. 

Servant, the bad, cannot make a 
good master. Laws 6. 762 E ;— 
old family servants, Rep. 8. 549 
E ;—classes of servants, Statesm. 
289. 

Service, kinds of, Statesm. 289, 290; 
—service of the gods and of our 
elders, honourable. Laws 6. 762 
• E ;—of the state, ought to be 
performed without taking of gifts, 
ib. 12. 955 :—military service, ib. 


943; age for, ib. 6. 760 B, 
785 - 

Servitude, lowers human character. 
Laws 7. 791 E. 

Sex in the world below. Rep. 10. 
618 B:—Sexes to follow the 
same training, ib. 5. 451, 466; 
Laws 7. 805 ; equality of, advan¬ 
tageous, Rep. 5. 456, 457; rela¬ 
tion between, ib. 458 foil.; Laws 
8. 835 E; freedom of intercourse 
between, in a democracy, Rep. 
8. 563 B ; separation of (for pur¬ 
poses of instruction), Laws 7. 
794 C. Cp. Women. 

Sexual desires. Rep. 5.458 E; Laws 
6. 783 A; 8. 835 E. 

Shades and bodies. Laws 12. 959 
(cp. Phaedo 81). 

Shadows, Rep. 6. 510 A; Soph. 
266 D ;—knowledge of shadows 
(e£/cao-/a), one of the faculties of 
the soul. Rep. 6. 511 E; 7.533 E. 
Shame and fear, Rep. 5. 465 A; 
Laws 2. 671 C. 

Shamelessness (dz/aicr;^ut’rta). Laws 

3. 701 B. 

Shepherd, the analogy of, with the 
ruler, Rep. i. 343, 345 ; Statesm. 
275 (cp. Theaet. 174 D ; Laws 
5 - 735);—Divine Shepherd, 
Statesm. 271, 275, 276 (cp. Crit. 
109 B):—shepherds, Rep. 2. 370 ; 
Statesm. 275, 276; the survivors 
of the deluge, a few shepherds. 
Laws 3. 377 foil. (cp. Crit. 109 D). 
Ship, comparison of the state to a, 
Statesm. 302 A; Laws 6. 758 A. 
Ship-building, woods used in. Laws 

4. 70s c. 

Shipwright, the lawgiver compared 
to a, Laws 7. 803 A. 

Shoemaking, Theaet. 146 D, 147 B; 

I Alcib. 125 A, 128, 129. 
Shopkeepers, necessary in the state. 
Rep. 2. 371; Laws ii. 918 {but 
cp. Laws 4. 705 A). 

Short sight. Rep. 2. 368 D. 

Shrines, forbidden in private houses, 
Laws 10. 910. 
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Sibyl, the, Phaedr. 244 B. 

Sicily, rivers of mud in, Phaedo ii i 
D; ‘can tell of Charondas,’ Rep. 
10. 599 E; Athenians killed in, 
Menex. 242 E ;—spectators are 
judges in Sicilian theatres, Laws 
2. 659 B; — Sicilian cookery, 
Gorg. 518 B; Rep. 3. 404 D 
Sicilian philosophy, Soph. 242 
Ethe ‘ Sicilian tale,’ Gorg. 493 
A;—hostility of the Sicilians to 
the Athenians, Eryx. *392. 

Sight, Laches 190 A; Euthyd. 300; 
Tim. 45 B foil,; Theaet. 156, 1S2 
D, 184, 185 ; the keenest of our 
senses, Phaedr. 250 D (cp. Phaedo 
65 A); placed in the class of fa¬ 
culties, Rep. 5. 477 C; requires 
in addition to vision and colour, 
a third element, light, ?b. 6. 507; 
the most wonderful of the senses, 
ibid. (cp. Laws 12. 961 D); com¬ 
pared to mind. Rep. 6. 508; 7. 

K\ illusions of, ib. 7. 523; 
10. 602, 603 D; Phil. 38 D, 42 
A; Theaet. 157 E (cp. Phaedo 
65 A); sight and knowledge, 
Theaet. 163, 164, 165 B ; sight 
and opinion, Phil. 38 ; pleasures 
of sight, ib. 51:—the world of 
sight, Rep. 7 - 517 - 

Sign, the, of Socrates, Euthyd. 273 
A; Phaedr. 242 C; Euthyph. 3 
B; Apol. 31 C, 40 A; Rep._ 6. 
496 C ; I Alcib. 103,105 E, 124 C. 

Silenus, Socrates compared to a 
figure of, Symp. 215 A, 216 
D, 221 E ; imitated in Bacchic 
dances. Laws 7. 815 C. 

Silver, mingled by the God in the 
auxiliaries. Rep. 3. 415 A (cp. 
416 E; 8. 547 A);—[and gold] 
not allowed to the guardians, ib. 
3.416E; 4.419,4220; 5.464D; 
Tim. 18 B (cp. Rep. 8. 543); un¬ 
known in primitive times. Laws 3. 
679 B ; not to be possessed in the 
Model City, ib. 5. 742 A, 743 D 
(cp. 746 A); not to be offered to 
the Gods, ib. 12. 955 E. 


Simile in multis, or ‘ common no¬ 
tion,’ Meno 74. 

Simmias, the Theban, cause of 
more speeches than any one 
living, Phaedr. 242 B ; has 
brought money for Socrates’ es¬ 
cape, Crito 45 B ; an interlocutor 
in the Phaedo, Phaedo passim ; 
a believer in the doctrine of ideas, 
ib. 74 B, 76 E; his earnestness 
in enquiry, ib. 85 C; regards the 
soul as a harmony, ib. 85 E foil. 

Simois, summoned by Scamander 
to aid him. Protag. 340 A. 

Simonides, a Sophist in disguise, 
Protag. 316 D ; a poem of, criti¬ 
cized, ib. 339 A-347 A; his defi¬ 
nition of justice discussed, Rep. 
I. 331 D-335 E ; a sage, ib. 335 
E. 

Simplicity, the first principle of 
education. Rep. 3. 397 foil., 400 
E, 404; Laws 7. 812;—the two 
kinds of simplicity. Rep. 3.400 E ; 
—simplicity of the good man, ib. 
409 A simplicity in diet, ib. 8. 
559 C (cp. 3. 404 D)in primi¬ 
tive society. Grit. 109 D ; Laws 3. 
679 C (cp. Statesm. 271 D ; Laws 
12. 948 B);—in music, see Music. 

Sin, punishment of. Rep. 2. 363 ; 
10. 614 foil. See Hades, World 
below. 

Sinews, Tim. 74, 75. 

Singing masters. Laws 2. 665 E. 

Siphons of wool, Symp. 175 D. 

Siren, Socrates compared to a, 
Symp. 216 A ;—Sirens have been 
laid under the spells of Pluto, 
Crat. 403 D ; harmony of the 
Sirens, Rep. 10. 617 B. 

Sisyphus, Apol. 41C; suffers punish¬ 
ment in the world below, Gorg. 
525 E. 

Skill and rhetoric, Gorg. 455, 458 
E folk, 514. 

Skilled person, the, cannot err 
(Thrasymachus), Rep. i. 340 

D. 

Skin, Tim. 76. 
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Skull, Tim. 74 A :—Scythians drink 
out of skulls, Euthyd. 299 E. 

Slavery, more to be dreaded than 
death, Rep. 3. 387 A; slavery of 
Hellenes, condemned, ib. 5. 469 ; 
opposite views about, Laws 6. 

776-77S. 

Slaves, helpless against injustice, 
Gorg. 483 B; the uneducated 
man harsh towards, Rep. 8. 549 
A; enjoy great freedom in a 
democracy, ib, 563 R; always 
inclined to rise against their 
masters, ib, 9. 578 C ; have often 
been better than brethren or sons, 
Laws 6. 776 E ; untrustworthy 
as a class, ibid, ; ought not to be 
of one nation or speak the same 
language, ib. 777 D ; ought to be 
more justly treated than equals, 
ibid. ; must receive virtue from 
their masters, ib. E ; punishment 
of slaves, ibid.^ 793 E; ought to 
be addressed only in the language 
of command, ib, 778 A : -Slave 
who kills his master, ib. 9. 868 (cp. 
872, 879 E); who strikes a free¬ 
man, ib. 882; the slave who pre¬ 
vents an assault upon a parent, 
enfranchised; he who does not, 
scourged, zA 881 C; punish¬ 
ment of the slave who takes up 
a treasure which is not his own, 
zA 11.914 C ;—killing of slaves, zA 
9.865,872; slaves to inform under 
penalty of death, ib. ii. 914 A; 
runaway slaves, ib. E; sale of 
diseased slaves, ib. 916; children 
of slaves, ib, 930 ; injury done by 
slaves, ib. 936 C ;—the runaway 
slave of Hippocrates, Protag. 310 
C;—a slave killed by neglect, Eu- 
thyph. 4;—Meno’s slave speaks 
Greek, Meno 82 A;—employments 
of slaves, Lysis 208 ; slaves as 
tutors, ib. C, 223 ; Laws 7. 808 D ; 
I Alcib. 122 B (cp. Symp. 183 D); 
slave doctors, Laws 4. 720; 9. 
857 D [proverbial] the 'Carian 
slave,’ Laches 187 B; Euthyd. 285 


B; ' the Mysian,’Gorg. 521 B; 
Theaet. 209 B; ' the slaves’ cut 
of hair,’ i Alcib. 120 B. 

Sleep, Tim. 45 E ; much, not re¬ 
quired, Laws 7. 808 B. 

Sleeping and waking, Theaet. 158. 

Slinging, Laws 8. 834 A. 

Smallness and greatness, Phaedo 
96 E, loi A, 102 C ; Rep. 4. 438 
B; S* 479 B; 7.523, 5 ^ 4 ; 9-575 C; 
10. 602 D, 606 C ; Parm. 149 E, 
161; StJitesm. 283;absolute 
smallness, Parm. 131 D, 150. 

Smell, Tim. 66 C ; Theaet. 156 B ; 
pleasures of, Rep. 9. 584 B ; Phil. 
51 E. 

Smicrion, (imaginary) father of 
Hermogenes, Crat. 429 E. 

Snow, Tim. 59 E. 

Snubnosedness, Theaet. 209 B. 

Society, origin of, Protag. 320, 322 : 
Laws 3. 676 foil. Cp. ‘ State.’ 

Socrates. 

C//(ir;;!idrsy returns from Poti- 
daea, 153 A; his interest in 
philosophy and youth, ibid. ; his 
charm for the headache, 156 B 
foil.; his dream of the reign of 
knowledge, 173 A; his self-depre¬ 
ciation, ib. 175 C. 

Lysis, understands love, 204 
B ; his passion for friends, 211 
D foil.; his oath by the Dog, ib. E. 

Laches,^ his reputation, 180 C ; 
his father, 181 A; at Delium, ib. 
B ; has had no teachers, 186 C; 
his poverty, ibid.\ his method 
of examination, 187 K, 188 A; 
his humour, 196 D, li ; proposes 
to go to school, 200 E, 201 A. 

PT‘oiao'(n'as, the lover of Alci- 
biaclcs, 309 A ; his memory, 334 
D ; cannot make long speeches, 
ib. C; will not choose an arbiter 
of discourse, 338 ; calls Prodicus 
to his aid, 340; criticizes a poem 
of Simonides, 343 folk; thinks' 
talk about the poets common¬ 
place, 347 C ; sums up the argu¬ 
ment, 361. 
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Euthydemus., talking at the 
Lyceum, 271 A; intends going 
to school to Euthydemus, 272 
B ; his sign, 273 A; his care for 
youth, 275 A, 306 C ; his view of 
verbal discussions, 278 A; gives 
a sample of the exhortations 
which he prefers, 278-283, 288; 
pacifies Ctesippus and offers 
himself to the Sophists, 285 C ; 
not wise, 295 B ; quotes mytho¬ 
logy, 297 C ; his religion, 302 C ; 
his irony, 303 C ; makes a speech 
in praise of the Sophists, ibid .; 
defends philosophy, 307 A. 

Cratyhis, a prophet, 396 D ; 
his humour, 407 D, 411 A; is 
afraid of the gods, 407 D, 408 D; 
his oath by the Dog, 411 A; his 
enquiry concerning justice, 413 
A; frightened at his own wisdom, 
428 D. 

Phaedrus., his oath by the Dog, 
228 B ; never wears sandals, 229 
A; a stranger in Attica, 230 D ; 
knows nothing, 235 C; inspired, 
238 D, 262 D ; his sign, 242 C ; 
has enough religion for his needs, 
ibid .; his humour in parodying 
names, 261 B (cp. 244 A); has no 
skill in rhetoric, 262 D ; a great 
lover of generalization and divi¬ 
sion, 266 B ; his religious feeling, 
273 E, 279 B ; his power of inven¬ 
tion, 275 B. 

lon^ envies the profession of 
a rhapsode, 530 B ; a common 
man, who only speaks the truth, 
532 E. 

Sy 77 iposiu 7 n^ does not com¬ 
monly wear sandals, 174 A ; goes 
to Agathon’s supper, ib. B; his 
fits of abstraction, ib. D, 175 A; 
has a knowledge of love, 177 E ; 
his love of talk, 194 D ; cannot 
praise love, but will speak the 
truth, 199 A, B; his capacity 
for drinking, 214 A; like the 
masks of Silenus, 215 A, 216 D, 
221 E; like Marsyas or some 


great flute-player, 215C, 216D; 
power of his conversation, 215 E, 
216 A; his virtues, 216 E; his 
temperance with Alcibiades, 217 
A foil.; his conduct at Potidaea, 
219 E, 220 A; his powers of 
thought, 220 C; his conduct at 
Delium, 221 A; talks only of 
pack-asses, etc., ib, E. 

Meno^ does not know what 
virtue is, 71 B ; has a bad me¬ 
mory, ib. C; has a weakness for 
the fair, 76 C; compared by 
Meno to a torpedo-fish, 80 A; 
illustrates the argument by ques¬ 
tioning Meno’s slave, 82 foil.; his 
earnestness in enquiry, 86 E. 

Euthyphro^ accused by Mele- 
tus as a maker of gods, 3 A ; his 
sign, ib. B ; a neologian, ibid. ; 
has a habit of pouring himself 
out to everybody, ib. D ; will be 
a disciple of Euthyphro, 5 A; 
averse to mythology, 6 D; a 
descendant of Daedalus, ii B. 

Apology, has only the elo¬ 
quence of truth, 17 B ; has never 
appeared in a court of law, ib. D; 
his worst slanderers, 18 B; the 
accusation against him, 19 B; 
his views on natural philosophy, 
ib. C ; takes no money, ib. D, 31 
C, 33 A; is no teacher, 20 C; 
declared by the oracle to be the 
wisest of men, 21 A; examines 
the politicians, ib. C; the poets, 
22 A; the artisans, ib. D ; his 
obedience to the god, ib. A; his 
enemies and poverty, 23 B, 31 
C ; his connexion with Athenian 
youth, 23 C ; questions Meletus, 
24 B, 28 A; has no terror of 
death, 28 B, 37 B; at Potidaea, 
Amphipolis, and Delium, 28 E; 
will continue to teach, 29 D ; has 
a divine mission, 30 A; a gad¬ 
fly, ib. E; his sign, 31 C, 40 A; 
his reason for not becoming a 
politician, 31 C; in office (Argi- 
nusae), 32 B; would not help to 
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bring Leon from Salamis, ib. C; 
his disciples, 33 E, 34 A; will 
not bring his children into court, 

34 C ; his conviction, 36 A; pro¬ 
poses his penalty, ib. E, 38 B; 
his view of death, 37 B, 39 A, 40 
C ; his accusers will be punished, 

39 C ; his death a gain to him, 

40 B;—sons of Socrates, 34 D, 

41 E. 

Criio, his cheerfulness at the 
prospect of death, 43 B; his 
dream, 44 A; his view of the 
world and the good man, ib. 

C ; devotion of his friends, 45 
B; will obey reason only, 46 
B ; regards the opinions of the 
good, 47 A; values only the good 
life, 48 A; will not return evil 
for evil, 49 C; his regard for 
the laws, 50 B; his patriotism, 
51 A; never left Athens, 52 B, 

53 A; his view of a future life, 

54 B. 

P/iaedo, his death delayed, 58 A, 
B ; his calmness, ib, E ; friends 
present at his death, 59 B ; last 
morning of his life, ib. D foil.; 
his wife and children, 60 A, 116 
B; makes poetry, 60 D ; his 
dream, ib, E ; his view of suicide, 
61 D ; pleased with the earnest¬ 
ness of Cebes, 63 A; ready to 
die, ib, B ; his belief in a future 
state, ib. C, 69 C, 72 D, 80 C ; 
has sought to find a place among 
philosophers, 69 D ; his humour, 
77 D, 95 A, 99 A ; compares him¬ 
self to a swan, 85 A ; compared to 
a general, 89 A; plays with the 
hair of Phaedo, ib. B ; a partisan, 
91B ; his study of natural science, 
96 A foil.; his death, 115 B foil.; 
his last w-ords, 118. 

Gorgzas, heard a speech of 
Pericles, 455 E, 503 C; his love 
of discussion, 458 A; his oath by 
the Dog, 461 A, 466 C, 482 B ; his 
way of refutation, 471 E, 474 A, 
475 E; alone in his view of ty¬ 


ranny, 472 B; not a public man, 
473 E; as a senator, ibid ,; a 
lover, 481 D ; description of, by 
Callicles, 485 E, 486 A; always 
talking about cooks, cobblers, 
etc., 490 E; Socrates of Fox- 
moor, 495 D ; his humour, 505 
D ; the only politician, 521 D; 
his position at Athens, 522 D; 
anticipates death, ibid .; his de¬ 
fence, ibid. 

Republic^ goes down to the 
Peiraeus to see the feast of 
Bendis, I. 327 ; detained by Pole- 
marchus and Glaucon, ibid. ; con¬ 
verses with Cephalus, /A 328-332; 
trembles before Thrasymachus, 
zb. 336 D ; his irony, ib. 337 A ; 
his poverty, ib. D ; a sharper in 
argument, ib. 340 D ; ignorant of 
what justice is, ZA354C; his powers 
of fascination, 2. 358 A; requested 
by Glaucon and Adeimantus to 
praise justice per se, ib. 367 B; 
cannot refuse to help justice, ib. 
368 C; 4.427 D ; his oath by the 
Dog, 3. 399 E ; 8. 567 E ; 9. 592 
A; hoped to have evaded dis¬ 
cussing the subject of women 
and children, 5. 449, 472, 473 (cp. 
6. 502 E); his love of truth, 5. 
451 A; 6. 504; his power in 
argument, 6. 487 B ; not unac¬ 
customed to speak in parables, 
ib. E; his sign, ib. 496 C; his 
earnestness in behalf of philo¬ 
sophy, 7. 536 B ; his reverence 
for Homer, 10. 595 C, 607 (cp. 
3 - 391 A). 

TimaezzSy his feeling about the 
state, Tim. 19 B. 

Parmenides^ his conversation 
with Parmenides, Farm. 127 C ; 
a Spartan hound, 128 C; his 
youth, 130 E, 135 D. 

T/zeaeieius, his prediction about 
Theaetetus, 142 C; his interest 
in Athenian youth, 143 D ; his 
appearance, ib. E, 144 D, 209 C 
(cp. Statesm. 257 E); a man mid- 
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wife, 149 A foil., 157 D, 160 E, 
184 A, 210; his sign, 151 A; 
unfair in discussion, 167 E ; his 
love of argument, 169 B ; his 
veneration for Parmenides, 183 
E; not a hero of dialectic, 197 
A ; his dream about letters, 201 
E foil.; goes to meet Meletus, 
210 D. 

Philebus, considers wisdom the 
good, II B ; has a more than 
human awe about the names of 
the gods, 12 C; his method, 16 
A; inspired, 20 B ; his religious 
feeling, 25 B, 61 C. 

Hippias Minor^ his method of 
argument, 369; knows nothing, 
372; dishonest in argument, 373 B. 

Alcibiades /, the lover of Alci- 
biades, 103 ; his sign, ibid., 105 
E, 124 C; claims descent from 
Zeus, 121 A. 

Menexenus, is always making 
fun of the rhetoricians, 235 C. 

Socrates, the young, Theaet. 147 C; 
Soph. 218 B ; Statesm. 257 C ; a 
person in the Statesman, passim. 

Softness, Tim. 62 C. 

Soldiers, must form a separate class, 
Rep. 2. 374 (cp. Tim. 24 B); the 
diet suited for, Rep. 3. 404 D ;— 
women to be soldiers, ib. 5. 452, 
466, 471 E ;—punishment of sol¬ 
diers for cowardice, ib. 468 A; 
Laws 12. 944, 945 soldiers to 
be second in honour in the state. 
Laws II. 922 A;—the life of the 
soldier, ib. 12. 942 (cp. 6. 761- 
763). Cp. Guardians, Warrior. 

Solo-singing, Laws 6. 764 D foil. 

Solon, a poet. Charm. 155 A, 157 
E ; one of the Seven Wise Men, 
Protag. 343 A ; had the power of 
gaining an immortality of author¬ 
ship, Phaedr. 258 B ; writer of 
laws, ib. 278 C ; Laws 9. 858 E ; 

^ the revered father of the Athenian 
laws, Symp. 209 D (cp. Rep. lo. 
599 E) ; in Egypt, Tim. 22 A; — 
the tale of, ib. 20 E foil.; Crit. 
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108 D foil. (cp. no B); translated 
the Egyptian names, Crit. 113 
A ;—quoted. Laches 188 B ; Rep. 
7. 536 D. \The legal maxbn, 

‘ Take not tip that which thou 
hast not laid down,^ (Laws 8. 844 
E; II. 913 C) is said to be bor- 
rowed from the Solonian legis¬ 
lation j and there is an allusion 
to the tablets on which the laws 
of Solon were inscribed, Statesm. 
298 E]. 

Solstice, the summer, Laws 3. 683 
B ; 6. 767 C ; 12. 945 E. 

Song, parts of. Rep. 3. 398 D ; songs 
for the old men. Laws 2. 665 ; 7. 
812 B ; for men and women, ib. 
7. 802 D ; innovations in, not to 
be permitted, ib. 798 E, 816 C; 
songs are charms for the souls of 
the young, ib. 2. 659 D :—an old 
drinking song quoted, Gorg. 451 
E. 

Sons of great men, inferior to their 
fathers. Laches 179, 180 ; Protag. 
320,324 D foil.; Meno 93 foil. (cp. 
Laws 3. 694 D)the suppositi¬ 
tious son, parable of. Rep. 7. 537 
E;—the expelled son, Laws ii. 
929 - 

Soothsayer, why subordinate to the 
general, Laches 198 E. Cp. 
Diviners, Prophecy. 

Sophist, the, quoted, Statesm. 284 
B (cp. 257 A). 

Sophist, the, compared to the phy¬ 
sician, Theaet. 167 A; not easily 
defined, Soph. 218; sophist and 
angler, ib. 218, 219; the sophist 
a hunter, ib. 221, 222; his art 
defined, ib. 223; a money-making 
Eristic, ib. 225, 226; the descrip¬ 
tion of him, ib. 231; a disputer, 
ib. 232 \ has only apparent know¬ 
ledge, ib. 233 ; a magician and 
imitator of true being, ib. 235; 
concerned with ideas, ib. 240; 
apt to conceal himself in the 
darkness of not-being, ib. 254 A, 
260 D ; final description of the 
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sophist, ib. 265 foil., 268;— 
sophist, statesman, and philo¬ 
sopher, Statesm. 257sophist 
and politician, ib. 291, 303 (cp. 
Euthyd. 305, 306)the public 
the great sophist, Rep. 6. 492 
Sophists, payment of. Laches 186 
B ; Protag. 328 B, 348 E ; Crat. 
384 B, 391 C ; Meno9i B ; Apol. 
20 A; Gorg. 519 B, 520 B; 
Theaet. 167 D ; Soph. 223 A, 
231 D, 233 B; I Alcib. 119 A 
(cp. Rep. I. 337 D); the only pro¬ 
fessors of moral improvement, 
Laches 186 B ; the character a 
reproach, Protag. 312 A, 316 D, 
348 E (cp. Meno 91; Phaedr. 257 
D; Rep.6.492A; Eryx.399C); 
what do they teach ? Protag. 312, 
318 ; retailers of knowledge, ib. 
313; Soph. 223, 224, 231 D; 
their art ancient, but concealed, 
Protag. 316 D ; their teaching, 
Euthyd. 272, 273, 274; hold 
lying impossible, ib. 284; Soph. 
260, 261 (cp. Crat. 429); think 
that contradiction cannot exist, 
Euthyd’. 285 ; are like Proteus, 
ib. 288 B; on knowing and not 
knowing, ib. 293 ; omniscient, ib. 
294; Soph. 232; deny relativity, 
Euthyd. 297 ; sophists of mytho¬ 
logy, ; sophists hold enquiry 
impossible,Meno 80; Anytus’view 
of, ib. 91; as teachers of virtue, ib. 
92, 95 ; the world in doubt about 
their true character, ib. 95 D ; 
their view of justice, Rep. i. 338 
foil.; their verbal quibbles, ib. 
340; compared to the feeders of 
a beast, z A 6. 493 ; incompetent as 
managers of mankind, Tim. 19 E; 
only argue out of the superfluity 
of their wits, Theaet. 154 E; 
often come from the class of un¬ 
believers, Laws 10. 908 D: — 
Socrates’ advice to the Sophists 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
Euthyd. 303 C foil.sophisti¬ 
cal dialectics, ib. 726 foil,, 284 


foil., 296 foil.the ‘sophistical 
ritual,’ ib. 277 E. Cp. Gorgias, 
Hippias, Prodicus, Protagoras, 
-Thrasymachus, and Verbal. 

Sophistry, Gorg. 465 ; a branch of 
the art of flattery, ib. 463; so¬ 
phistry and rhetoric, ib. 520; de¬ 
fined, Soph. 223 ; =the art which 
retails knowledge, ib. 224; = re¬ 
futation of vain conceit, ib. 231. 

Sophocles, supposed to discourse 
on the art of tragedy, Phaedr. 
268 C ; a remark of, quoted. Rep. 
I. 329 

Sophroniscus, father of Socrates, 
Laches 180 E, 181 A; Euthyd. 
297 E, 298 B ; I Alcib. 131 E ; a 
friend of Lysimachus, Laches 180 
D, 187D. 

Sorcery, Laws ii. 933. 

Sorrow, not to be indulged. Rep. 3. 
387; 10. 603-606; Laws 5. 732 
B ; 7. 792 B, 800 D ; Menex. 247 
D (cp. Laws 5.727 D); has a re¬ 
laxing effect on the soul, Rep. 4. 
430 A; 10. 606 ; a mingled pain 
and pleasure, Phil. 47 E. 

Sosias, the name an expression of a 
wish, Crat. 397 B. 

Soul, the, has the gift of prophecy, 
Phaedr. 242 C (cp. Tim. 71 E); 
knowledge of, the basis of rhetoric, 
Phaedr. 271, 273, 277; has ends 
and excellences. Rep. i. 353 D ; 
beauty in the soul, ib. 3. 401; 
conversion of the soul from dark¬ 
ness to light, ib. 7. 518, 521 (cp. 
Laws 12. 957 E) ; ‘the soul re¬ 
quires the aid of calculation and in¬ 
telligence in order to interpret the 
intimations of sense. Rep. 7. 523, 
524 ; 10.602 ; has more truth and 
essence than the body, ib. 9. 585 
D ; better in motion than at rest, 
Theaet. 153 B; in relation to 
the senses, ib. 184; perceives 
universals by a faculty of her 
own, ib. 185 ; merchandise of the 
soul. Soph. 224; food of, ibid. ; 
evil in, ib. 227, 228 ; false opinion 
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in, Statesm. 278; memory and per¬ 
ception in the soul, Phil. 34, 38; 
ignorance in, Laws 3. 689; a 
precious possession, ib. 5. 726, 

727; honour of, ibid. ; pleasure 
and the soul, ibid. ; the soul must 
attain harmony, ib, 729; the most 
honourable part of man, ib. 731 
D, 743 D ; passion in the soul, 
ib. 9. 863; the soul the origin of 
all things, ib. 10. 892.A, 895 C, 

899; influence of the soul on 
character, ib. 904; soul and mind, 
ib. 12. 961 ; soul and man, i Alcib. 

130 ; the soul requires the know¬ 
ledge of the best, 2 Alcib. 147 
A :—the soul self-moved, Phaedr. 

245 E; Laws 10. 896; 12. 966 
E ; uncompounded and unchang¬ 
ing, Phaedo 78 ; origin of the 
sou], Phil. 30; wrongly supposed 
by some to be formed out of the 
four elements, Laws 10. 891; 

— life, ib. 895 (cp. Phaedo 71); 

~ the cause of moral qualities. 
Laws 10. 896; = the principle 
of change, ib. 904:—better and 
worse principles in the soul. Rep. 

4. 431 ; the soul divided into 
reason, spirit, appetite, ib. 435- 
442; 6. 504 A; 8.550 A; 9.571, 

580 E, 581 ; Tim. 69 E-72, 89 E 
(cp. Laws 9. 863); faculties of 
the soul. Rep. 6. 511 E ; 7- 533 E 
(cp. Theaet. 185 D, E); opposi¬ 
tions in the soul, Rep. lo. 603 D ; 
Soph. 228 A ; Laws 10. 896 D :— 
two souls, a good and evil, Laws 
10. 896 E :—disease in the soul, 
worse than disease in the body, 
Gorg. 479; the lame soul. Rep. 3. 
402; 7. 535; Tim. 44 (cp. Tim. 87 
E ; Soph. 228); the soul marred 
by meanness. Rep. 6. 495 E (cp. 
Gorg. 524 E); diseases of the 
soul, Tim. 86; Soph. 228 E :— 
immortality of the soul, Phaedr. 
245; Meno 81, 86; Phaedo 86, 

87, 92 foil., 105 foil.; Rep. 10. 

608 foil. (cp. 6. 498 C); Tim. 
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41, 43, 69; Laws 12. 959 B, 967 
E ; doubted, Phaedo 70; proved 
from the nature of opposites, ib. 
71, 103 foil.; is a process of re¬ 
vival or successive birth, ib. 71 
E, 72 ; the argument of recollec¬ 
tion, ib. 73-76 (cp. Recollection); 
immortality dependent on exist¬ 
ence of general ideas, ib. 76 ; im¬ 
mortality ex ;parte post^ ib. 77 
foil,; the soul unchangeable, and 
therefore akin to the divine and 
eternal, ib. 79 foil.; a harmony 
and so perishable (Simmias), ib. 

86 ; figure of the weaver’s coat, ib. 

87 ; the soul not like a harmony, 
because it does not admit of 
degrees, ib. 93 ; number of souls 
does not increase, Rep. 10. 611 
A; the soul not eternal but inde¬ 
structible, Laws 10. 904 A:— 
condition of the soul after death, 
Crat. 403 ; Phaedr. 249; Phaedo 
107, 108, 113, 114; Gorg. 523- 
525 ; Rep. 10. 614foil.; Laws 10. 
904 D; 12.959;-—transmigration 
of souls, Phaedr. 248,249; Meno 
81 foil.; Phaedo 70, 81; Rep. 10. 
617; Tim. 42, 91D foil.; Laws 10. 
903 E, 904 E;—the soul incor¬ 
porate in the body, Phaedr. 246 C; 
Soph. 247; must see true being 
before it can take a human form, 
Phaedr. 248-250; imprisoned or 
entombed in the body, ib. 250; 
Phaedo 81, 82, 83 (cp. Crat. 400 
C, 403 E); opposition of soul and 
body, Phaedo 80, 94; the soul 
superior and prior to the body, 
ibid.^ ibid. ; Tim. 34 E ; Laws 10. 
892 A, 896; 12. 959 A, 966 E, 
967 B, E ; I Alcib. 130 A; when 
impure does not wholly lose the 
corporal element, Phaedo 81 foil, 
(cp. Rep. 10.611); the fair soul in 
the fair body. Rep. 3.402 D; Tim. 
87 E; sympathy of soul and body, 
Rep. 5. 462 D, 464 B ; symmetry 
of soul and body, Tim. 87 E ; the 
connexion of soul and body not 
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better than the dissolution of 
them. Laws 8. 828 E :—the soul 
compared to a charioteer and 
pair of horses, Phaedr. 246 foil.; 
to a vessel, Gorg. 493; to a 
many-headed monster, Rep. 9. 
588 ; to the images of the sea-god 
‘Glaucus, ib, 10.611:—like the eye, ' 
ib, 6. 508 ; 7. 518 :—like a book, 
in which the feelings and percep¬ 
tions are written, Phil. 38 E :— 
harmony of the soul, produced by 
temperance. Rep. 4. 430,443,443 
(cp. 9. 591 D ; Laws 2. 653 B):— 
eye of the soul, Phaedo 99 E; Rep. 
7. 51S D, 527 E, 533 D, 540 A:— 
the souks wings, Phaedr. 251 :— 
the souks horses, ib, 253 D foil. 
the souks painter, Phil. 39 :—five 
forms of the state and soul, Rep. 
4 ; 445 ; 5 - 449 ; 9 - 577 :~proces- 
sion of the souls, Phaedr. 247 ; 
order of, ib, 248 :—creative souls, 
Symp. 209:—the world-soul, Tim. 
30 B, 34 E ; soul and universe, 
ib, 90 (cp. Phil. 30; Laws 10. 
896-898):—souls of the sun and 
stars, Tim. 41; Laws 10. 899 ; 
12. 967 A. 

Soul. \The psychology of Plato,, 
like the rest of his philosophical 
teachings is not to be regarded as 
a formal system to which he 
always adhered. The progress of 
thought in his mbid is reflected 
in the Dialogues^ while their 
dramatic forjn and tentative 
character cause sonie difficulty in 
distinguishing the opinions which 
he himself would have 77 iain- 
tamed. A llowing for this eleme7it 
of uncertainty,, his conclusions 
7 nay be su 77 nned up as follows :— 
(i) The sold is prior to the body, 
both in creatio 7 i and in order of 
thought, although in our ‘ 7 -a7ido77i 
way of talking^ we so 77 ieti 77 ies 
invert the relation between the 77 i 
(Tim. 34 E). The body is in¬ 
tended by nature to be its servafit, 


and to listen to its coinntands and 
adiiionitions. It is mniiaterial, 
not }}iade, ^ as the physical philo¬ 
sophers say,' after the four 
eleifients and by their aid (Laws 
10. 891); and, bemg akin to the 
divine, it is ever desirous to escape 
fro 77 t the body in which it is 
^ e 7 icaged' or ^ ent0771bedl and to 
go to its home with God. —(2) 

^ There are two souls^ Plato says 
in the Laws, ^ a good and an evW 
Such a dualisin is not fou7id else¬ 
where m his writings, and it is 
not easy to apprehend his precise 
meaning. But he probably wishes 
in this manner to account for the 
existence of-evil in the world, just 
as in the Ti77iaeus he explains the 
wickedness of i 7 ia 7 i by the hypo¬ 
thesis of a ^ 77 iortal soul' which is 
the work of the inferior Gods, aiid 
in which the passions and desires 
have their seat (see s. v. God).— 
(3) The^ division of the soul into 
three ele 77 ients, reas 07 i, spirit, 
appetite, is fi 7 'st clearly stated m 
the Republic, where it is 77iade the 
77 ieans of classifying the different 
for7ns of govern77ie7tt. Virtue is 
the har 77 iony or accord of these 
ele 77 ients, when the dictates of 
reason are enforced by passion 
against the appetites, while vice is 
the anarchy or discord of the soul 
when passion aiid appetite join 
in rebellion against reason. —(4) 
Regarded froiii the intellectual 
side the soul iiiaybe analyzedinto 
four facidties, reaso 7 i, under¬ 
standing, faith, knowledge of 
shadows. They correspond to the 
four divisions of knowledge, two 
for intellect and two for opinion; 
and thus arises the Platofiic ^pro- 
portionl bemg : beco 77 iing : : m- 
tellect : opinion, and scie 7 ice : 
belief : : understa 7 tding : know¬ 
ledge of shadows. These divisions 
are partly real, partly formed by 
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logical process^ which., as m 
7 nany distinctions of ancient 
philosophers^ hasoutru^t fact, and 
further explained by the 
ctllegory of the cave (Rep. Book 
— (5) The pre-existence of 
Ihe soul is especially dwelt upon 
the Meno, Phaedo, and 
dPhccedrus, in the two former of 
"^hich the ^ re 7 nembrance of a 
p^^evious existence"* (dvdjjLprjcris) is 
97 zade a proof of hnznortaliiy 
(Meno 86; Phaedo 73). It is 
apparently alluded to in the Tnyth 
oplEr (Rep. 10. 621 A), where we 
ctr-e told that ^ the pilgrbns drank 
Ihe waters of Unznmdfulness; 

Ihe foolish took too deep a 
dr'aught, but the wise were 77 iore 
r^toderatel In the later dialogues 
is nowhere mentioned .— (6) 

'The immortality of the soul is 
chiefly discussed in the Phaedo 
and the Republic, but it occicpies 
a considerable place m ma7iy of 
F^lato's other writings. In the 
T*haedo the two Thebans, Swi- 
? 7 zias a 7 id Cebes, admit that the 
soul has pre-existence, but doubt 
that it is ii 7 i 7 nortaL Simmias 
cpzrfjis that the soul and ihe body 
a?^e related as the harmony is to 
the lyre : the harmony is invisible 
and mcorporeal, yet it does not 
suT^vive the lyre, which is visible 
and corporeal. Cebes fears that 
the soul, although she inay outlive 
77 tany bodies, 7 nay be worn out in 
the end, like a garinent, which, 
apter belonging to 77 iany owners, 
at last polishes and decays. 
Socrates denies the asszonption 
that the soul is a hamitozty : for 
(I) it is a cause, 7 iot an effect: (2) 
it leads the body, but hariziony 
pollows the instrument: (3) it 
does not admit of degrees : (4) 
it allows of discord, as when 
r-eason is arrayed against passion, 
yig’ainst Cebes he urges ihe 

L 1 2 


doctrine of the exclusion of 
opposites. Life, which is the . 
essential attribute of the soul, 
excludes death, and therefore 
death cazinot be predicated of the 
soul .— 171 the Republic (10. 608), 
Glaucon hears with ajfiazement 
Socrates* confident belief in i 7 n- 
77 iortality, although a previous 
allusion to another state of exist¬ 
ence has fallen unheeded (6- 498 
D); and in earlier parts of the 
disctcssion (e.g. 2. 362; 3. 386) ihe 
censtire which is passed on the 
co 7 n 7 non representations of Hades 
hfiplies in itself so 77 ie belief in a 
future life. The argu 77 ient by 
which Socrates seeks to prove the 
i 77 i 7 Jtortality of the soul is of a 
purely verbal character:—All 
things which perish are destroyed 
by so 77 ie hiherent evil, but the soul 
is not destroyed by sin, which is 
ihe evil proper to her, and 77 iust 
therefore be mimortal.—In the 
Phaedrus a 7 id the Laws the soul 
is said to be selff 77 ioved and a 
cause of 7 }totion; and upon this 
assertion the proof of i 7 }t 77 iortality 
is 77 iade to rest. But there is a 
curioics passage in the Laws (10. 
904 B), which is not apparently 
in accord with the opuiions which 
Plato elsewhere 772 aintarns. ‘ The 
Kmg [i.e. the Creator] . . . saw 
that the soul and body, although 
not, like the Gods who 7 n the laws 
recognize, eternal, were inde¬ 
structible; for if either of them 
had beezi destroyed, there would 
have been no generation of living 
beings I —(7) The condition of the 
soul after death is described by 
Plato in several dialogues under 
the forzn of 77 iyths, for which he 
is careful not to de 7 nand entire 
credence. These representations 
agree in their znain features. The 
soul on her release from the body 
goes to give account of herself 
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before the judgment seat. The 
righteous are sent to the Isles 
of the Blessedj the wicked go to 
Tartarus^ and there sujfer funish- 
7 nent^ not hopeless or eternal^ but 
duly proportioned to their offe 7 ices, 
{In the Phaedo (113 E) and the 
Gorgias (525), however^ a few 
great si 7 i 7 iers^ chiefly kings and 
pote 7 ttates^ are kept in Hades as 
a saluta 7 y terror to others.) 
When the pe 7 ialty has been paid^ 
the soul must choose a new life : 
the responsibility of choice rests 
on herself^ and if she has learnt^ 
wisdo 7 ?t in her travail she secures 
a better lot; but if she persists i 7 t 
folly and chooses tinwisely^ she 
takes an i 7 ife 7 'ior life or even 
assunies the forin of so 77 te lower 
anwial. There is also a Iwiit to 
the blessedness of the righteous,, 
and when the appointed time 
co 7 ?ies, they too must fnake a new 
choice. This at least is Plato's 
usual state 77 ient {cp. Phaedr. 249; 
Rep. 10. 619 C) ; but- in the 
Phaedo^ Socrates, who is so soon 
to die, cofisoles himself with the 
thought that the soul of the philo¬ 
sopher will live after death 
^ altogether without the body ’ 
(114 C).—(8) The doctrine of 
the transmigration of soids wets 
probably adopted by Plato because 
it agreed, or could be inade to 
agree, with the conviction which 
he everywhere expresses of the 
refjiedial nature of punishment. 
It was in all likelihood derived 
by hint from Oriental sources, btd 
through Pythagorean channels.'] 

Sounds, Tim. 80 A;—in music, Rep. 
7. 531 A; Phil. 17. 

Sous (Rush), Crat. 412 B. 

Space, Tim. 52. 

Sparta, proud. Laws 6. 753 A; walls 
not approved of there, ib. 778 D ; 
licence of women at, ib. 7. 806 
C (cp. I. 637 C) -.—Spartan rhe¬ 


toric, Phaedr. 260 E :—Spartans 
call men ‘ divine,’ Meno 99 D ; 
drunkenness not allowed among 
them, Laws i. 637 A. Cp. Lace¬ 
daemon. 

. Speaking, first rule of, Phaedr. 260. 

Species, Statesm. 262, 286 E ; Phil. 
17;—species and genera not 
rightly distinguished by the 
ancients, Soph. 267 D (cp. 
Classes). 

Spectator, the, last in the chain of 
persons who derive inspiration 
from the Muses, Ion 533 E, 535 
E ; unconsciously influenced by 
what he sees and hears, Rep. 
10. 605, 606; Laws 2. 656 A, 
659 C;—the philosopher the 
spectator of all time and exist¬ 
ence, Rep. 6. 486 A ; Theaet. 173 
E ;—spectators used to determine 
the victors by show of hands, 
Laws 2. 659 B ; obliged to keep 
silence in ancient Athens, ib. 3. 
700 : — travelling spectators (in 
the Model City), ib. 12. 951, 952, 
961 A. 

Speech, Tim. 47, 75 E ; speech and 
thought, Soph.263 (cp. Language, 
Names) : — liberty of speech 
among the ancient Persians, Laws 
3. 694 A; at Athens, Protag. 319 
A ; Gorg. 461 E. 

Speech, of Lysias, Phaedr. 231-234; 
criticized, ib. 235 foil., 263, 264;— 
of Socrates, ib. 237-241; of 
Socrates again, ib. 244-257;— 
speech-writing of politicians, ib. 
258 ;—speeches of Socrates and 
Lysias compared, ib. 262 foil.;— 
speeches ought to be duly ar¬ 
ranged,?^. 264; motive of the good 
man in, ib.a^^i ^; written speeches 
condemned, ib. 275 ; the true art 
of writing speeches, ib. 276 ; the 
place of writing in speeches, ib. 
277 E ;—Speech of Phaedrus, 
Symp. 178-180; of Pausanias, 
ib. 180-185 ; of Eryximachus, ib. 
186-188; of Aristophanes, ib. 
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189-193; of Agathon, zA 195-198; 
of Socrates, ZA201-212; ofAlcibi- 
ades, zA 214-222 (cp. Love):—pro¬ 
fessional composers of speeches, 
Euthyd. 305 : — Speechmaking, 
compared to conversation, like 
the beating of brazen pots. Protag. 
329 A (cp. Phaedr. 275 E); art of, 
a kind of enchantment, Euthyd. 
290 A. Cp. Rhetoric, Writing. 

Spendthrifts, in Greek states, Rep. 
8. 564. 

Spercheius, the river god. Rep. 3. 

391 B. 

Sphagia, Spartans at, Menex. 242 C. 

Sphettas, Lysanias of, Apol. 33 E. 

Spirit, must be combined with 
gentleness in the guardians, 
Rep. 2. 376; 3. 410; 6. 503; 
Tim. 18 A (cp. Laws 5. 731 B) ; 
characteristic of northern nations. 
Rep. 4. 435 E; found in quite 
young children, ib. 441 A (cp. 
Laws 12. 963 E);—the spirited 
(or passionate) element in the 
soul, Rep. 4. 440 foil.; 6. 504 A ; 
8. 550 A; 9. 572 A, 580 E ; Tim. 
70 A, 89 E; Laws 9. 863 A; 
must be subject to the rational 
part, Rep. 4. 441 E; Tim. 30 C, 
70 A, 89 D ; predominant in the 
timocratic state and man, Rep. 

54^7 550 B; characterized by 
ambition, ib. 9. 581 B; its plea¬ 
sures, ib. 586 D ; the favourite 
object of the poet’s imitation, ib. 
10. 604,605 ; its seat, Tim. 70 A. 

Spleen, the, Tim. 72 C. 

Square, the, see Mathematics. 

Stars, motions of the. Rep. 7. 529, 
530; 10. 616 E; Tim. 40 C; 
Laws 7. 821, 822; 12. 966 E; 
seven stars created (sun, moon, 
and planets), Tim. 38; the fixed 
stars, ib. 40: stars and souls, ib. 
41; Laws 10. 899; 12. 967 A; 
orbits of the stars. Laws 7. 821, 
822. 

Stasinus quoted, Euthyph. 12 B. 

State, the, distinguished from the 


act, Euthyph. 10:—intermediate 
states. Protag. 346 D ; Euthyd. 
306; Rep. 9. 5 S3; Phil. 33, 36,43. 

State, the, existence of, depends on 
virtue. Protag. 322, 325, 326, 327 
(cp. I Alcib. 134); relation of, to 
the individual, Rep. 2. 368; 4. 
434, 441 ; 5. 462; 8. 544; 9- 577 
B; Laws 3. 689; 5. 739; 8. 828 
E; 9* ^75,877 C; 11.923,925 E, 
930 B ; origin of, Rep. 2.369 foil.; 
Laws 3. 678 foil.; should be in 
unity. Rep. 4. 422; 5. 463 (cp. 
Laws 5. 739 ; 8. 832 C); place of 
the virtues in. Rep. 4. 428 foil.; 
virtue of state and individual, ib. 
441 ; 6. 498 E; family life in, ib. 
5. 449; Laws 5. 740; compared 
to a household, Statesm. 259; 
designed, not for war, but for 
peace. Laws i. 625 foil.; ought to 
be in a mean between poverty and 
wealth, ib. 3. 679 B; 5. 742 E, 
744; importance of friendship in, 

ib. 3. 694 A ; 5. 738 D, 743 C ; 6. 
759 B, 771 E (cp. i Alcib. 126); 
honours in, must be given to 
merit, Laws 3.696 E; 4.707 A, 715; 
5-738 E, 743; 6.757; II. 921 E; 
requires friendship and freedom 
for its preservation, ib. 3. 694 B, 
697 D, 701 D ; must give the last 
place to wealth, ib. 697 C ; 5.743 
E (cp. 4. 705 A; 7. 801 B; 9. 
870 A, B); cannot be saved un¬ 
less the law is above the rulers, 
ib. 4. 715 D ; is based on a right 
regulation of property, ib. 5. 736 
E ; must be self-sufficient, ib. 737 
D ; is not great by reason of 
wealth or empire, ib. 742 C ; must 
have good rulers as well as good 
laws, ib. 6,751; ‘is sailing on a sea 
of politics,’ ib. 758 A (cp. Statesm. 
302 A; Laws 12. 945 C); cannot 
be happy without proper regula¬ 
tion of women, Laws 6. 781 B ; 7. 
805 ; is an imitation of the best 
and noblest life, ib. 7.'817 B; 
must be capable of self-defence. 
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ib, 8. 829, 830 (cp. 7. 814 A); 
is preserved by friendship and 
agreement among the citizens, i 
Alcib. 126; must have the know¬ 
ledge of the best, 2 Alcib. 145 ;— 
the luxurious state, Rep. 2. 372 D 
foil.;—[the best state] classes in, 
must be kept distinct, ib. 2. 374; 
3. 397 E, 415 A; 4. 421, 433 A, 
434 ) 441 E, 443; S- 453 (cp- 8- 
552 A; Laws 8. 846 E); the 
rulers must be philosophers, Rep. 
2- 376; 5. 473 ; 6. 484, 497 foil:, 
501, 503 B ; 7. 520, 521, 525 B, 
540; 8. 543 (cp. Rulers); will be 
free from quarrels and lawsuits, 
ib, 2. 378; 5. 464, 465; the 
government must have the mono¬ 
poly of lying, ib, 2. 382; 3. 389 A, 
414 C ; 5. 459 D (cp. Laws 2. 663 
E); the poets to be banished. Rep. 
3. 398 A ; 8. 568 B ; 10. 595 foil., 
605 A, 607 A (cp. Laws 7. 817); 
the older must bear rule, the 
younger obey, Rep. 3.412; Laws 
3. 690 A; 4. 714 E; women, 
children, and goods to be com¬ 
mon, Rep. 3. 416; 5. 450 E, 457 
foil., 462, 464; 8. 543 A; Tim. 
18 (cp. Laws 5. 739; 7. 807 B); 
must be happy as a whole. Rep. 
4.420; 5. 466A; 7. 519E; will 
easily master other states in war, 
ib, 4.422; must be of a size which 
is not inconsistent with unity, 
ib, 423 (cp. Laws 5. 737); com¬ 
posed of three classes, traders, 
auxiliaries, counsellors. Rep. 4. 
441 A ; may be either a monarchy 
or an aristocracy, ib, 445 C (cp. 9. 
576 D); will form one family, ib. 
5. 463 (cp. Statesm. 259); is it 
possible ? Rep. 5. 47 L 473 ; 6 - 499 ; 
7. 540 (cp. 7. 520 ; Laws 4. 711 E ; 
5. 739; 12. 968 A); framed after 
the heavenly pattern, Rep. 6. 500 
E ; 7. 540 A; 9. 592; how to be 
commenced, ib, 6. 501 ; 7. 540; 
manner of its decline, ib, 8. 546 
(cp. Grit. 120); briefly re-de¬ 


scribed, Tim. 17, 18the best 
state that in which the rulers least 
desire office, Rep. 7. 520, 521; 
in which the rulers regard, not the 
wishes, but the true interests of 
the citizens, Statesm. 293-301, 303 
A ; will be most easily produced 
out of a tyranny, Laws 4. 709 E 
(cp. 5. 739 A); is that which is 
most completely one, ib, 5.739;— 
the ‘second-best’ state. Laws 5. 
739 ; 7. 807 B ;—the four imper¬ 
fect forms of states, Rep. 4.445 B ; 
8. 544; Statesm. 291 foil., 301 foil, 
(cp. Government, forms of); suc¬ 
cession of states. Rep. 8. 545 foil.; 
causes of revolution in states. 
Laws 4. 709 A; 5. 744 D ; 6. 757 
A ; 12. 945 D ; how they may be 
preserved from change, ib. 12. 
960 foil.;—existing states, not 
one but many, Rep. 4. 423 A; 
nearly all corrupt, ib, 6. 496; 7. 
519, 520; 9. 592 (cp. Laws 12. 
950 A); based upon wrong 
principles. Laws 12. 962 D ;— 
states can only perish by the 
fault of their rulers, ib, 3. 683 
E ; are ruined by ignorance, ib, 
688 E; goodness of, to be 
estimated by the situation of the 
country and the order of the laws, 
ib, 4. 707 D ; states in which the 
laws regard the interest of par¬ 
ticular classes, not polities but 
parties, ib. 715 B ; ‘states of dis¬ 
cord,’ ib, 8. 832 C; even bad 
states are not without good men, 
ib. 12. 951 B ; states are well ad¬ 
ministered in which individuals 
do their own work, i Alcib. 
127: — state offences, Laws 6. 
768 ; 9. 856. 

State. {Plato has left us in the 
Republic ayid the Laws two com¬ 
panion pictures of the ‘ besP and 
the ‘ second-best ’ state. The one 
is confessedly an ideal.^ which will 
only be accepted.^ if ever^ when 
nien see the true philosopher 
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rulmg the state hi righteous 7 iess 
and justice : the other is suffused 
to be more adafted to ordinary 
circumstances^ and might be set 
uf without any C 07 isiderable diffi¬ 
culty by a benevole^ii tyrant or 
a legislator who had desfoiic 
fower .—[L] The folity of which 
Plaid ^ sketches the outline ’ in the 
Refublic may be a^ialyzed into 
two frincifal ele^nents :—(i) an 
Hellenic state of the older or 
Sfar tan iyfe^ with soine traits 
borrowed fi'om Atheyisj (ii) an 
ideal city in which the citizens 
have all things in conmton^ afid 
the govern 7 nent is carried on by a 
class of fhilosofher rulers who 
are selected by merit. These two 
elements are not ferfectly C 07 n- 
binedj and^ as Aristotle com- 
flains (Pol. ii. 5, § 18), very^nuch 
is left Undefined and uncer¬ 
tain .—(i) Like Hellenic cities 
in general^ the number of the 
citize 7 is is not to be great. The 
size of the state is limited by the 
require 7 nent that ‘ it shall 7 iot be 
larger or smaller tha 7 i is con¬ 
sistent with imityl Agahi^ the 
individual is subordmate to the 
state. When Adehnantus C 07 n- 
flains of the hard life which the 
citizens will lead.^ ^ like 7 ner- 
cenaries in agar 7 'ison'' (4. 419)^ 
he is answered by Socrates that 
if the haffiness of the whole is 
secured^ the haffiness of the 
farts will inevitably follow. 
Once more^ war is conceived to 
be the normal condition of the 
state^ and military service is mi- 
fosed ufon all. Trade is 7 'e- 
garded as dishonourable ;—‘ those 
who are goodfor nothing else sit 
in the Agora buying and selling'^ 
(2.371 D) : the warrior can sfare 
no time for such a 7 ie 7 nfloy 77 ie 7 it .— 
bt these resfects^ as well as in the 
Introduction of ,co 7 nmo 7 i i 7 ieals^ 


Plato was f 7 'obably influenced by 
the traditio 7 ial ideal of Sparta. 
The Athenian ele 7 }ie 7 it affears 
mthe mtellectual trammg of the 
citizens^ a 7 id ge 7 ierally in the 
at 77 iosfhere of grace and refine- 
7 nent which they are to breathe 
(see s. V. Art). The restless 
energy of the Athenian character 
is ferhafs reflected in the dis- 
cifline mifosed ufon the ruling 
class^ who when they have reached 
fifty are disfensed fro 77 i continual 
fublic service^ but 77 iust then 
devote the 77 iselves to abstract 
studyj and also be willing to 
take their turn whe 7 i necessary 
at the hel 77 t of state \cf. Thucyd. 
i. 70; ii. 40].—(ii.) The most 
feculiar features of Platons 
state are (i) the co 77 i 77 tunity 
of froferty^ (2) the fosiiion of 
w 0771671 j (3) the gover 7 i 77 ie 7 it of 
fhilosofhers. The first (see s. 
V.), though suggested in S 07 ne 
77 ieasure by the exaiiifle of 
Sfarta or Crete \cf. Arist. Pol. ii. 
5, § 6], A 7101 known to have been 
actually fractised anywhere in 
Hellas^ unless fossibly aiiiong 
such a body as the Pythagorean 
brotherhood. (2) Nothing in 
all the Refublic was frobably 
stranger to the contemforaries of 
Plato than the flace assigned by 
hi 77 i to wo 77 ien iii the state. The 
C 07 n 77 tunity of wives and children^ 
though carefully guarded by him 
fro 77 i the charge of licentiousness^ 
would aff ear worse in Athenian 
eyes than the traditional ^ licence ’ 
of the Sfart an wo 77 ten \cf. Arist. 
Pol. ii. 9, § 5]. Again f he equal 
share in education, 'in war, and 
in administration which is en¬ 
joyed by the woinen in Plato's 
state was, if not so revolting, 
quite as coiitrary to cominon 
Hellenic senthnmt \cf. Thucyd. 
ii. 45]. The Sfartan womeii 
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exercised a great injluefice on 
public affairs.^ hut this was mainly 
indirect \cp. Laws 7. 806; Arist. 
Pol. ii. 9, § 8] : they did not hold 
office or learn the use of ar 7 ns. 
At Athens the women^ of the 
upper classes at least, lived in 
an ah?iost Oriental seclusio 7 i, a 7 td 
were wholly absorbed in house- 
hold duties, (3) Fhially, the 
gov eminent of philosophers had 
no analogy in the Hellenic world 
ofPlatds time. The suggestion 
may have been taken from the 
stories of the Pythagorean rule 
in Magna Graecia j but we can- 
not doubt that Plato was chiefly 
indebted to his own imagination 
for his kingdom of philosophers, 
or that it remamed to himself an 
ideal, rather than a state which 
would ever ^play her fart in 
actual life'^ (Tim. 19, 20). It is 
at least significant that he never 
finished the Critias, as though he 
were tmable to embody, even in a 
mythical form, the ^ city of which 
the pattern is laid up in heaven I — 
[II.] The state which is pour- 
trayed in the Laws is said by 
Aristotle to be '‘a mixture of 
oligarchy and democracy, leaning 
rather to oligarchy ’ (Pol. ii. 6, § 
18). The description is an in¬ 
accurate one; for the only 
democratic characteristic which 
Aristotle mentions is the use of 
the lot in elections, and this, he 
himself admits, is neutralized 
by other regulations. Plaid's 
^second-best state'' is in fact an 
aristocratical government of a 
narrow and exclusive type, in 
which wealth plays an important 
part. The administration is in 
the hands of the higher classes, 
and the mode of election is so con¬ 
trived that they always have a 
preponderance. The chief magis¬ 
trates are the thirty-seven guard¬ 


ians of the law, who combine 
executive and judicial fuiictions 
in the manner common to Hellenic 
states. There is also a nocturnal 
council, composed of the ten oldest 
guardians, of all those who have 
gained the prize of virtue, of the 
Director and the ex-Directors of 
Education, a?id of those who have 
travelled to see the institutions of 
other countries, besides a?t equal 
number of younger colleagues 
between thirty and forty, ap¬ 
pointed, one by eachoj the seniors. 
This council seems only to exercise 
powers of advice and revision, 
and not to have the initiative in 
Legislation, which was probably 
intended to be restricted to the 
guardians. Further, there is a 
Senate of 360 members, of which 
a twelfth part sits each month 
in succession, and a General 
Assembly. Of the latter very 
little is said, but we cannot sup¬ 
pose that Plato intended it to 
have much authority. — The 
greatest departure from the ideal 
state is the abandonment of com¬ 
munism, which, as Plato re¬ 
luctantly confesses, will hardly 
be accepted by mankind in general 
(see s. V. Community). On the 
other hand, the common meals 
are extended to women, who are 
thus brought from the retirement 
of domestic life into the organiza¬ 
tion of the state.—In two points 
there is an advance on the Re¬ 
public :—(i) Plato has discovered 
that peace is nobler than war, 
and passes a severe censure on 
the military states of which 
Sparta is -the typical example. 
Yet he has himself given a 
warlike character to the whole 
commonwealth, and the 5040 
citizens would have formed with 
their wives an armed force such 
as was hardly possessed by Sparta 
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at the time of her greatest power, 
(ii) Although in an earlier part 
of the work (4. 705 A) Plato re¬ 
peats the old idea that trade 
exerts a corrupting infliie 7 tce on 
men and cities^ he exhibits to¬ 
wards the end a more liberal 
spirit (ii. 918). He recognizes 
the necessity of co^nmerce^ and 
even speculates on the possibility 
ofredeeming trade froin reproach 
by co7npelling s 07 ne of the best 
citizens to open a shop or keep a 
tavern, the discussion of the 
question by AristotlOj Pol. vii. 
6 .]—In most respects^ however^ 
Platons political speculations in 
the Laws have a reactionary cast, 
akin to thepessiinism by which his 
view of hu7nan life is coloured. 
The energy and efiterprize of 
Athens are exchanged for a 
rigid and monotonous existence 
in which every thought and 
action must confomn to the word 
of the legislator, Plato had 
shown in the Statesman (293 
foil.) that the law was only 
a general 7'ule which ynusi be 
7 nodified by circumsta^ices, and 
he would therefore set the ^ 07 ie 
best ma7i^ above the law. But 
he see77is, like Aristotle, to have 
afterwards co 7 }ie to the co 7 iclusion 
that there was no 07 ie to be fmmd 
among Tnankind ^ thus i 7 }i 77 ieasur- 
ahly superior to his fellows ’ (Pol. 
V- lOj § 37 )* He is still U7iwil- 
ling, however, to allow the citi¬ 
zens at large to control the 
destinies of the commonwealth, 
and seeks to ensure stability by the 
hnitation of an antiquated and 
unprogressive polity like that of 
Egypt (2. 657 A), or by the insti¬ 
tution of the Noctur7ial Cou7icil, 
which he expects to be ^ the anchor 
of the whole state ’ (12. 961 B.)] 
Statesman, the, vocation of, Gorg. 
515; Laws 12.963; has science, 


Statesm. 258, 259; must he al¬ 
ways follow the laws ? ib. 293 
foil.; will implant in his citizens 
true opinions about the just and 
the good, ib, 309; will combine 
courage and temperance, ib. 311; 
the true statesman aims at peace 
rather than war, Laws i. 629 D 
(cp. Legislator) ; — distinguished 
from the orator. Soph. 268 ; from 
the politician, Statesm. 291, 292, 
303; from the general or judge, ib. 
304,305 ; will preserve the state by 
the aid of mind, Laws 12. 961 ;— 
statesman and king, Statesm. 259; 
statesman and herdsman, ib, 261, 
265, 275;—art of the statesman, 
ib. 260, 276, 289, 290, 292, 293, 
295 B, 300 E, 305 A, 308, 311 
(cp. Gorg. 517) ; a division of the 
art of command, Statesm. 267:— 
Statesmen are afraid to leave 
written speeches, Phaedr. 257 D ; 
are not teachers of virtue, Meno 
93; have right opinion, not know¬ 
ledge, ib. 99 ; act by inspiration, 
ibid. ; true statesmen rarer than 
good draught-players, Statesm. 
292 E ;—statesmen in their own 
imagination. Rep. 4. 426 (cp. 
Statesm. 302 A); statesmen at 
Athens, Gorg. 515, 519; i Alcib. 
119, 122. 

Statuary, art of, Gorg. 450 D ;— 
statuaries, Statesm. 277. Cp. 
Sculpture. 

Statues of Daedalus, Euthyph. ii 
C, 15 B ; Meno 97 D foil.; Rep. 
7. 529 E (cp. Daedalus):—statues 
polished for a decision. Rep. 2. 
361 D ; painted statues, ib. 4. 420 
D ; Laws 2. 668 E. • 

Steadiness of character, apt to be 
accompanied by stupidity. Rep. 

5*^3 ; Theaet. 144 B. 

Stealing, permitted at Lacedaemon, 
Laws I. 633 C. See Theft. 

Stephanus, son of Thucydides, a 
famous wrestler, Meno 94 C. 

Stepmothers, Laws ii. 930 B. 
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Stesichorus, his Recantation, 
Phaedr. 243 A (cp. Rep. 9. 586 
C); Socrates compares himself to, 
Phaedr. 244 A. 

Stesilaus, his invention of the 
scythe-spear, Laches 183 C. 
Stesimbrotus, of Thasos, a rhap¬ 
sode, Ion 530 D. 

Stone, Tim. 60 C. 

Stories, improper, not to be told to 
children, Rep. 2. 377; 3. 391 ; 4. 
408 C; Laws 12. 941 B. Cp. 
Children, Education. 

Stork, the, proverbial affectionate¬ 
ness of, I Alcib. 135 E. 

Strangers, under the protection of 
God, Laws 5. 729, 730 ; 8. 843 
A; 9. 879 D ; may partake of 
fruits, ib, 8. 845 ; provision for 
their support, ib. 848 A, 849; 
murder of, ib. 9. 866, 872 A; 
reverence for, ib. 879 ; permitted 
to take oaths, ib. 12. 949 B ; 
regulations for the reception of 
strangers, ib. 950 (cp. 6. 758 C) ; 
strangers on travel, ib. 12. 949 E, 
952, 953 - 

Strength, like virtue, the same 
quality in all, Meno 72 D ;—the 
rule of strength, Gorg. 483, 484, 
489 ; Rep. I. 338 ; Laws i. 627 ; 
3. 690 ; 10. 890 A. Cp. Might. 
Strife, principle of, in the universe, 
Soph. 242 E. 

Style, of poetry. Rep. 3. 392 (in 
prose)—repetition, Phaedr. 235 A; 
common-places, ib. 236 A; ne¬ 
cessity of connexion, ib. 264 B ; 
definition and division, ib. 265 
D ; generalization, ib. 266 A ;— 
various styles, Rep. 3. 397. Cp. 
Rhetoric. 

Styx, Phaedo 113 B ; Rep. 3. 387 

B. 

Subject of the sentence. Soph. 262. 
Substances, assimilation of. Lysis 
217. 

Suffering, is it honourable when con¬ 
nected with justice? Laws 9.859. 
Suicide, Phaedo 61 foil.;—philo¬ 


sophic disregard of life, ib. 62 ;— 
burial of the suicide. Laws 9. 

873- 

Suits, will be unknown in the best 
state, Rep. 5. 464 E ;—decision 
of, in the Model City, Laws 6. 
761 D ; suits at law, ib. 766 D ; 9. 
853 ; 12. 956; penalty for using 
force in order to prevent a suit 
being heard, ib. 12. 954 E ; exe¬ 
cution of suits, ib. 958. 
Summonses, Laws 8. 846 C; 9. 

855 D. 

Sumptuary laws. Rep. 4.423 £,425. 
Cp. Laws. 

Sun, the, compared with the idea 
of good, Rep. 6. 508; not sight, 
but the author of sight, ib. 509 ; 
creation of, Tim. 38 ; motion of, 
the condition of all existence, 
Theaet. 153 D ; orbit of, Laws 
7. 822 ; a god, ib. 821 ; 10. 
899 A; 12. 950 D (cp. Apol. 
26) ; has a soul, Laws 10. 898 
E; 12. 967; contemplation of 
the sun and stars, ought not to 
produce Atheism, ib. 12. 967;— 

‘ the sun of Heracleitus,’ Rep. 6. 
498 A. 

Sunium, Crito 43 D ;—Euphronius 
the Sunian, Theaet. 144 C. 
Superintendents of music and gym¬ 
nastics, see Director:—Superin¬ 
tendents of exports and imports, 
Laws 8. 847 C. 

Superior, the, and the stronger, are 
they the same ? Gorg. 489 (cp. 
Laws I. 627); superiors must be 
just towards those subject to 
them. Laws 6. 777 E. 

Suppliants, under the special care 
of God, Laws 5. 730 A. 
Supposititious son, parable of the, 
Rep. 7 - 538. 

Surety, rules about. Laws 9. 871 
E, 873 A; II. 914 D, E; I2. 
953 E. 

Swallowing, Tim. 80. 

Swans, their death-song not a la¬ 
ment, Phaedo 84 E. ' 
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Sweetness, Theaet. 159 D. 

Swimming, the art of, Gorg. 511 C. 

Syllables and letters, Tim. 48; 
Theaet. 202 foil.; Statesm. 278 A. 

Symmetry, Soph. 228 ; an element 
of the good, Phil. 65, 66 ;—sym¬ 
metries in nature, Tim. 87. Cp. 
Measure. 

Sympathy of soul and body. Rep. 
5. 462 D ; aroused by poetry, ib, 
10. 605 D. Cp. Feeling. 

Synonyms, Prodicus’ ‘ charming 
philosophy ’ of. Protag. 340. Cp. 
Prodicus. 

Synthesis, Statesm. 285. Cp. Dia¬ 
lectic. 

Syracusan dinners. Rep. 3. 404 D 

■ (cp. Gorg. 518 B):—conquest of 
Locri by the Syracusans, Laws 
I. 638 A ; their hostility to the 
Athenians, Eryx. 392 A. 

T. 

Tablets for writing. Protag. 326 D ; 
—laws engraved on tablets, [an 
allusion to the laws of Solon], 
Statesm. 298 E ;—prayers written 
on tablets of cypress wood in 
temples, Laws 5. 741 C ;—use of 
tablets in voting, ib. 6. 753 (cp. 
12. 948 E) :—the ^ waxen tablet ’ 
of the mind, Theaet. 191 D, 194 
C. 

Tactics, use of arithmetic in, Rep. 7. 
522 E, 525 B ; a science, Statesm. 
304 E;—naval tactics, dishonour¬ 
able, Laws 4. 706 :—tacticians 
and generals, ib. ii. 921 D. 

Tanagra, battle of, i Alcib. 112 B ; 
Menex. 242 A. 

Tantalus (‘my eyes beheld Tanta¬ 
lus’= Prodicus), Protag. 315 C ; 
his wealth, Euthyph. 11 D ; his 
name, Crat. 395 D, E ; suffers 
in the world below, Gorg. 525 E. 

Tarentum, I ecus of. Protag. 316 D ; 
intoxication at. Laws i. 637 B. 

Tartarus, a chasm piercing through 
the whole world, Phaedo 112 A, 



D (cp. 113 B,E, 114 Aj; ( = hell). 
Rep. 10. 616 A; Gorg. 523 A. Cp. 
Hades. 

Taste, good, importance of, Rep. 3. 
401, 402 ; innovations in, danger¬ 
ous, Laws 7. 797 :—the sense of 
taste, Tim. 65. 

Taureas, the palaestra of. Charm. 
153 A. 

Taverns, Laws ii. 918 D foil. 

Taxation, Laws 12. 955 D. 

Taxes, heavy, imposed by the 
tyrant, Rep. 8. 567 A, 568 E ; on 
sojourners, Laws 8. 850 B. 

Taxiarchs, Laws 6. 755 D. 

Teachers, not to be blamed if their 
disciples abuse their instruction, 
Gorg. 456 D, 460 E in the 
Model City, Laws 7. 804 D, 808 
C, 813 E ; patterns to be fol¬ 
lowed by them, zA 811 ;—teachers 
of music, ib. 812 ;—teachers of 
gymnastic, ib. 813;—the guard¬ 
ians to be teachers of virtue in 
the state, ib. 12. 964. 

Tears, Tim. 68 A. 

Teiresias, alone has understanding 
among the dead (Od. x. 495), 
Meno 100 A; Rep. 3. 386 E; 
Teiresias and Creon (Eurip. 
Phoenissae 865, 866), 2 Alcib. 
151 C. 

Telamon, Crat. 428 C ; Apol. 41 B ; 
Rep. 10. 620 B. 

Telemachus, Laws 7. 804 A. 

Telephus of Aeschylus, (fr. 222), 
Phaedo 108 A. 

Temenus, king of Argos, Laws 3. 
683 D ; an inexperienced legis¬ 
lator, ib. 692 B. 

Temper, incompatibility of, a 
ground of divorce, Laws ii. 930. 

Temperance ((rco(ppocrvvT]), defined 
as quietness. Charm. 159 ; as 
modesty, ib. 160 ; as doing one’s 
own business, ib. 161; as doing 
good actions, ib. 163 E ; as 
self-knowledge, ib. 165 ; as know¬ 
ing what we know and do not 
know, ib.167 ; = the health of the 
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soulj Gorg. 504, 507 ; wrongly 
defined as prudence, Laws 4.710 
A ; —a part of virtue, Meno 73 ; 

—one of the virtues of the phi¬ 
losopher, Phaedo 68; Rep. 6. 
485 E, 490 E, 491 B, 494 B a . 
social virtue, Phaedo 82 B not 
a virtue, but a condition of virtue. 
Laws 3. 696, 697 A; 4. 709 E ;— 
the victory over desire, Phaedr. 
237 E ; the order of the soul, 
Gorg. 507, 508; a harmony of 
the soul, Rep. 4. 430, 441 E, 442 
443 ; 9 - 591 D ; Laws 2. 653 
B;—the science of itself and of 
other sciences, Charm. 170 ;— 
is a good, ib. 159, 160, 169 ; how 
far possible or advantageous, 
ib, 167, 170; acquired by habit, 
Phaedo 82 B ; fostered in the 
soul by the simple kind of music, 
Rep. 3. 404 E, 410 A (cp. Laws 
7. 802 E) ; ought to be blended 
with courage, Statesm. 309, 310 
(cp. Laws 3. 696 A); promoted by 
common meals and gymnastic 
exercises, Laws i. 636 A; re¬ 
quires experience of pleasure, ib, 
647 D, 649 ; worthy of praise, ib, 
5.730 E; principles to support, ib. 
8.841;—temperance and courage, 
Statesm. 306; temperance and 
love. Rep. 3. 403 A; Laws 8. 
839, 840 ; temperance and plea¬ 
sure, Phil. 45 D ; temperance 
and wisdom. Charm. 165, 170 ; 
Pro tag. 332 ; Symp. 209 A ;—the 
‘foolish temperance’ of the many, 
Phaedo 68, 69; temperance an 
invention of the weak to protect 
themselves against the strong 
[Callicles], Gorg. 492, 494 
temperance in the state, Rep. 3. 
389 ; 4.430 foil.; Laws 3.696 ;— 
in the tyrant, Laws 4. 710 (cp. 
712 A). 

Temperance. [ The virtue of ‘ tem¬ 
perance^ — (r(o(ppo(jvvr], a word for 
which there is no exact equivalent 
in English^—may perhaps be best 


explained as a conception by 
which the Greek carried his 
favourite idea of 7noderation into 
the moral sphere.^ and which 
found expression in ^ the wise 
manls aphomsjn.^—Nothhig too 
much^ (Phil. 45 E). It marked 
the line at which hidulgence 
passed into excess; the unjust 
7 ?ian is i 7 ite 77 iperate because his 
desires have no Ihnit^ but the 
just restrains himself and is 
sober and iiioderate in all his 
ways. It was liable to be con¬ 
fused with wisdo 7 n^for prudence 
and teynperance are naturally 
allied^ and the confusio 7 i was 
aided by a false ety 77 iology which 
connected(ppovTjais with (raxj^povelu 
(Laws 4. 710 A).— 07 te of the 
earliest Plato7tic Dialogues.^ the 
Char 77 iideSj is devoted to the 
exa 77 imation of the q 7 iestio 7 i, 

‘ What is te 772 pe 7 'ance f ’ Several 
definitio7ts are offe7'ed :— Te77iper- 
a7ice is ^ Quiet7iess\' ^ Modesty 
‘ Doing 07 ids ow7i busmess ’ .* 

^DomggoodSelf-k7iowledge^: 

^ Kfiowijig what we know a 7 id 
what we do not knowi But all 
these prove inadequate^ and the 
7 'esult isj as usual, only a nega¬ 
tive one .— In the Gorgias an 
advance is made. When Callicles 
niaintains that happiness depe 7 ids 
upon the indulge^ice of the desires, 
Socrates^ hi order to confute 
this i? 7 i 7 noral doct 7 'ine, shows that 
te 77 ipera 7 ice hi the soul corre- 
spo 7 ids to health hi the body,, and 
that, just as the sick man is ht 
want of restraint and direction, 
so the diseased or inte 77 iperate 
soul needs chasiise 7 nent and re¬ 
proof But he who is te7nperate 
knows his duty both to Gods and 
771071 and lives in happiness and 
freedo 7 n, because he does not re¬ 
quire to be restrained by pU 7 iish- 
7}ient .— In the Republic te77ipe7'- 
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mice is said to be^ in the mdi- 
vidual^ the accord or agreeinent 
of the three elements of the soul^ 
and^ in the staie^ the arrangement 
which allows those who are 
superior by nature to rule over 
the inferior^ and thus produces a 
perfect harmony of the different 
classes. It is therefore^ unlike 
wisdom or courage, not the ex¬ 
clusive possession of one portion 
of the citizens, but a virtue which 
is common to all,—In the St ate s- 
7 nan one of the definitions of the 
Charmides is revived, and tem¬ 
perance is explained to be quiet¬ 
ness, Now there are two varieties 
of character among men, the 
quiet or tefnperate and the active 
or courageous, and these stand 
in 7 iatural opposition to each 
other (cp. s. v. Courage). It is 
the work of the ‘ royal science ’ 
to effect a union of these dis-- 
positions, both in the soul of the 
individual and in the state at 
large. Thus the warp and the 
woof of the state will be fitly 
woven ^into one smooth and eve^t 
webl—In the Laws temperance 
is the quality which gives con¬ 
trol over self By this Plato 
woidd have us understand, 7 tot 
that ^ lame and one-sided virtue ’ 
which enables us to retam our 
self-possession in tmie of danger 
or to endure physical suffermg, 
but a higher kind which arms us 
also against the enchantments of 
pleasure. This virtue, as he 
afterwards tells us, can hardly 
be said to have a separate exist¬ 
ence, btit is rather the ground or 
accompaniment of all virtue. Ij 
it is conjoined with wisdo 7 n in 
the 7 ni 7 id of the ruler, the ideal 
state may be easily realized in 
action, and it 77 iust eqtmlly exist 
a 7 nong the citizens, or they can¬ 
not hope to live the life of true 


happhiess hi the political co 77 i- 
7 nuniiyi\ 

Temperate life, the, better than the 
intemperate, Gorg. 493 foil.; 
Laws 5. 733 E foil. the tem¬ 
perate man the friend of God, 
Laws 4. 716 D. 

Temples in a new state, Laws 5. 
738 ; not easily established, ib. 
10. 909 E ;—their situation in the 
Model City, ib. 6.778 C; —temples 
of Hestia, Zeus, and Athene, ib, 
5.745; 8.848;—officers of temples, 
ib. 6. 759; — water-supply for 
temples, ib. 761 C ; — temple- 
. robbing, Rep. 9. 574 D, 575 B ; 
Laws 8. 831 E ; 9. 854. 
Terpsichore, Phaedr. 259 C. 
Terpsion, present at the death of 
Socrates, Phaeclo 59 C (cp. 
Theaet. 142 A-143 C). 

Territory, devastation of Hellenic, 
not to be allowed, Rep. 5. 470; 
—unlimited, not required by the 
good state, ib. 4. 423; Laws 5. 
737 * 

Terror, to be distinguished from 
fear, Protag. 358 D. See Fear. 
Testamentary disposition. Laws 11. 

923 > 924-_ 

Tetanus, Tim. 84 E. 

Tethys and Oceanus, parents of all, 
Crat. 402 B, C, D ; Tim. 40 E; 
Theaet. 152 E, 180 D ; meaning 
of the name, Crat. 402 C. 

Thales, one of the Seven Wise Men, 
Protag. 343 A; his inventions. 
Rep. 10. 600 A; story of Thales 
and the Thracian maid, Theaet. 
174 A, C, 175 D. 

Thamus, Phaedr. 274 D-275 B. 
Thamyras, Ion 533 B; his soul 
chooses the life of a nightingale, 
Rep. 10. 620 A; the sweet singer. 
Laws 8. 829 E. 

Thasos, Stesimbrotus of. Ion 530 D. 
Thaumas; Iris is the child of 
Thaumas (wonder), Theaet. 155 

D. 

Theaetetus, a person in the dialogue 
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Theaefeius^ Theaet. 144 E foil. ; 
wounded at Corinth, ib, 142 A; 
his appearance and mental 
powers, ih. 143E (cp. Statesm. 257 
E); his studies in mathematics, 
Theaet. 147 C ; Statesm. 266 A; 
thefriend of theyounger Socrates, 
Theaet. 147 C ; Soph. 218 B ; 
a person in the dialogue Sophist^ 
Soph. 218 A foil. (cp. Statesm. 
357 A). 

Theaeteius^ time of the dialogue, 
Theaet. 142 E (cp. 209 E); the 
dialogue written down by Euclid, 
ib. 143 A. 

Theages, the brother of Paralus, 
Apol. 33 E ; the bridle of, Rep. 

6. 496 B. 

Thearion, the baker, Gorg. 518 B. 
Theatre, the, price of admission to, 
Apol. 26 E ; audience at, Gorg. 
502 ; Laws 2. 658 ; 7. 817 ; de¬ 
cline of. Laws 2. 659; 3. 700. 

^ Theatrocracy,’ at Athens, Laws 
3. 701 A. 

Thebes, a well-governed city, Crito 
53 B ; home of Philolaus, Phaedo 
61 E ;—Orthagoras the Theban, 
Protag. 31S C; Simmias the 
Theban, Crito 45.B ; Phaedo 59 
C, 92 A ;—Cadmus the Theban, 
Phaedo 95 A ;—Harmonia the 
Theban goddess, ibid. 

Thebes (in Egypt), Phaedr. 274 D. 
Theft, Laws 8. 831 E ; 9. 857, 874 
C; 11*933 E ; 12.941; (against 
the state), punished with death, 
ib. 12. 941 {but cp. 9. 857 A); 
not to be ascribed to the Gods, 
ib, 12. 941 receiving stolen 

goods, ib. 955 :—Prometheus’ 
theft of fire, Protag. 321. 

Themis, did not instigate the strife 
of the gods, Rep. 2. 379 E ;—the 
oath by Zeus, Apollo, and Themis, 
Laws II. 936 E. 

Themistocles, failed in training his 
son Cleophantus, Meno 93; a 
good man in common opinion, 
Gorg. 503 C, 515 C (cp. Meno 


93 B) ; real author of Athenian 
calamities, Gorg. 519 A (cp. 
Meno 98 B); originator in part 
of the docks and walls, Gorg. 455 
E ; exiled, ib. 516 D ; stor>^of his 
answer to the Seriphian, Rep. i. 

330 A. 

Theoclymenus (the seer in Homer), 
Ion 538 E. 

Theodoras, of Byzantium, Phaedr. 
266 E ; compared to Odysseus, 
ib. 261 C. 

Theodoras, of Cyrene, a geometri¬ 
cian, Theaet. 143 B, 165 A; 
joins in the conversation, ib. 168 
C foil, (cp. Soph. 216 A; Statesm. 
2 S 7 A). 

Theodoras, of Samos, a sculptor, 
Ion 533 A. 

Theodotus, dead at the time of 
Socrates’ trial, Apol. 33 E. 
Theognis, quoted, Meno 95 D, E ; 
his definition of virtue, Laws i. 
630 A, C. 

Theology of Plato, Rep. 2. 379 foil. 
Cp. God. 

Theonoe, meaning of the name, 
Crat. 407 B. 

Theophilus, meaning of the name, 
Crat. 394 E, 397 B. 

Theosdotides, father of Nicostratus, 
Apol. 33 E. 

Thersites, in the world below, Gorg. 
525 E ; puts on the form of a 
monkey, Rep. 10. 620 C. 

Theseus, his expedition to Crete, 
Phaedo 58 A; cursed his son, 
Laws 3. 687 E ; ii. 931 B ;—the 
tale of Theseus and Peirithous not 
permitted. Rep. 3* 391 C ;--names 
recorded prior to the time of 
Theseus, Crit. no A a Theseus 
of argument, Theaet. 169 B. 
Thessaly, Crito has friends in, Crito 
45 C, 53 D ; disordered state of, 
ib. 53 D ; nurseries of geese in, 
Statesm. 264 C; alarge plain. Laws 
I. 625 D ;—Thessalian dialect, 
Crat. 405 D; Thessalian enchant¬ 
resses, Gorg. 513 A; Thessalian 
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Penestae, Laws 6. 776 D;— 
Caeneus the Thessalian, ib. 12. 
944 D, E ;—Creon the Thessa¬ 
lian,Protag. 339 A ;—Thessalians, 
once famoLis for riches and riding, 
now for wisdom, Meno 70 A ; 
willing to receive Socrates, Crito 
45 C. 

Thetis, mother of Achilles, Symp. 
180 A; Apol. 28 C ; Hipp. Min. 
371 C ; not to be slandered, Rep. 
2. 381 D; her accusation of 
Apollo, ib. 383 A; marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, Laws 12. 944 
A. 

Theuth, Phaedr. 274 C, 275 C; 
Phil. 18 B. 

Things and individuals, Crat. 386; 
—things and the ideas which 
partake of them, Parm. 129, 
131-1335135;—things and names, 
Soph. 244. 

Thinking, —the soul’s conversation 
with herself, Theaet. 187 A, 190 ; 
Soph. 263 E, 264 A. 

Thirst, Rep. 4. 437 E, 439; Phil. 
32 A, 34 E ; an inanition (/cei/cocriff) 
of the soul. Rep. 9. 585 A. 

Thirty, the, tyranny of, Apol. 32 C ; 
Aristoteles, one of the Thirty, 
Parm. 127 C. 

Tholus, the, at Athens, Apol. 32 C, 

D. 

Thorax, Tim. 69 E. 

Thought, when best, Phaedo 65 ; 
aided by generalization, Phaedr. 
266 B ; thought and the ideas, 
Parm. 132, 135 E; thought a 
motion of the soul, Theaet. 153 
B; thought and speech, Soph. 
263 ; the only expression of im¬ 
material things, Statesm. 286 A. 
Thracians, their procession in hon¬ 
our of Bendis, Rep. i. 327 A ; 
characterized by spirit or passion, 
ib. 4. 435 E; drink unmixed 
wine, Laws I. 637 D, E ; employ 
their women to till the ground, 
etc., ib. 7. 805 D ;—the Thracian 
Zamolxis, Chann. 156 D, E (cp. 


175 E);—the Thracian hand¬ 
maid and Thales, Theaet. 174 
A, C, 175 D ;—Zopyrus the 
Thracian, tutor of Alcibiades, i 
Aicib. 122 B ;—the Thracian Bo¬ 
reas, Laws 2. 661 A (cp. Phaedr. 
229). 

Thrasymachus, the Chalcedonian, 
Phaedr. 267 E ; a person in the 
Re^ublic^ Rep. i. 328 B; breaks in 
on the discussion, ib. 336 B ; will 
be paid, ib. 337 D; defines justice, 
ib. 338 C foil.; his rudeness, ib. 
343 A ; his views of government, 
ibid. (cp. 9. 590 D) ; his en¬ 
comium on injustice, ib. I. 343 A ; 
his manner of speech, ib. 345 B ; 
his paradox about justice and 
injustice, ib. 348 B foil. ; he 
blushes, ib. 350 D ; is pacified 
and retires from the argument, 
ib. 354 (cp. 6. 498 C); would have 
Socrates discuss the subject of 
women and children, ib. 5. 450 A; 
—his rhetoric, Phaedr. 261 C, 269 
E, 271 A. 

Thucydides, the Athenian states¬ 
man, Laches 178 ; Meno 94 C ; 
his sons, Laches 179; Meno 94 

G. 

Thucydides, the younger. Laches 
179 A. 

Thunderbolts, Tim. 80 C; Laws 
9. 873 E. 

Thurii, Euthyd. 271 C, 283 E, 288 
A ;—Thurian youth degrade love, 
Laws I. 636 B. 

Thyestes, cruelty of Atreus to, 
Crat. 395 B ; Thyestes and the 
golden lamb, Statesm. 268 E; 
Thyestes on the stage, Laws 8. 
838 C. 

Timaeus, the principal speaker in 
the dialogue Thnaeus^ 17 A foil.; 
begins his discourse, 27 C ; 
prayer of, Grit. 106 A, B. 

Timber, formerly abundant in 
Attica, Grit. 111 C ; required in 
shipbuilding, Laws 4. 705 C. 

Time, created, Tim. 37-39; ex- 
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pressions of time, Farm. 141,152 
B ; time and the one, ibid.^ ibid, 
{see One); changes brought about 
by time. Laws 3, 676;—prescrip¬ 
tion of time (legal), ib, 12. 954 C. 

Timocracy, Rep. 8. 545 foil.; origin 
of, ib, 547 : — the timocratical 
man described, ib, 549; his origin, 
ibid. 

Tinker, the prosperous. Rep. 6.495, 
496. 

Tiring, art of, Gorg. 463 B. 

Tisander, of Aphidnae, a student of 
philosophy, Gorg. 487 C. 

Tisias, aware that probability is 
superior to truth, Phaedr. 267 A ; 
his definition of probability, ib, 
27^^ A foil. 

Titanic nature, the old. Laws 3.701 
C. 

Tityus, suffers punishment in Tar¬ 
tarus, Gorg. 525 E. 

Topography of Athens, Charm. 153; 
Lysis 203 ; Phaedr. 227, 229. Cp. 
Athens. 

Tops, Rep. 4. 436. 

Torch race, an equestrian, Rep. i. 
328 A. 

Torpedo fish, Socrates compared to 
a, Meno 80 A. 

Touch, Rep. 7. 523 E. 

Touchstones, Gorg. 486 E. 

Tournaments, Laws 8. 829 B. 

Trade, one of the acquisitive arts. 
Soph. 219; divisions of, Statesm. 
260 C :—injurious-effects of. Laws 
4.705 A; 5. 741 E, 743 D ; no one 
to profess two trades, ib. 8. 846 D. 

Traders, praise their goods in order 
to deceive customers. Protag. 313 
D; necessary in the state. Rep. 
2. 371; Laws II. 918 (bui cp. 
Laws 4. 705 A). 

Tradition, power of. Laws 8. 838; 
II. 913; the ancient tradition 
about the slayer of kindred, ib. 
9. 870 D, 872 E; tradition of 
deluges, ib. 3.677,702 A (cp. Tim. 
22; Crit. 109, III B, 112 A) 
traditions of ancient times, their 


truth not certainly known to us, 
Phaedr. 274 C; Rep. 2. 382 C; 
3. 414 C ; Tim. 40 D ; Crit. 107; 
Statesm. 271 A; Laws 4. 713 E; 

6. 782 D; II. 927 A; ancient 
traditions about the world below 
despised by the wicked. Law’s 10. 
881 A. 

Tragedy, = the goat song, Crat. 
408 C ; seeks pleasure only, Gorg. 
502 A; produces a mingled feel¬ 
ing of pleasure and pain, Phil. 
48 A; the favourite entertainment 
of most persons. Laws 2. 658 :— 
tragedy and comedy the same as 
to genius, Symp. 223 {buicp. Ion 
534);—tragedy and' comedy in 
the state, Rep. 3. 394 (cp. Laws 
7.817). 

Tragic poets, the, fond of having 
recourse to a ' Deus ex Machina,' 
Crat. 425 E; eulogizersof tyranny, 
Rep. 8. 568 A ; imitators, ib. 10. 
597,598; their representations of 
Oedipus, etc.. Laws 8.838 D. Cp. 
Poets. 

Training, of body and soul, Gorg. 
513 D; — dangers of training. 
Rep. 3. 404 A; not so severe a 
test as intense study, ib. 7. 535 B ; 
the same amount prescribed for 
' all the pupils in the gymnasia, 
Statesm. 294 D; at first injurious, 
Laws I. 646 D; conducive to tem¬ 
perance, ib. 8. 839 E ;—training 
of boxers, ib. 830;—training for 
the games. Rep. 6. 504 A f Laws 

7. 807 C ; 8. 840 A. 

Transfer of children from one class 
in the state to another. Rep. 3. 
41S ; 4. 423 D. 

Transmigration of souls, Phaedr. 
248, 249 ; Meno 81 foil.; Phaedo 
70, 81 ; Rep. 10. 617 ; Tim. 42, 
91 D foil.; Laws lo. 903 E, 904 
E. See Soul. 

Travel, value of, Laws 12. 950, 951. 
Treason, Laws 9. 856 E. 
Treasure-trove, Laws ii. 913 (cp. 8. 
844 E). 
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Treasurers of temples (in the Model 
City), Laws 6. 759 E. 

Trees, Tim. 77 A. 

Trials, conduct of. Laws 9. 855. 

Triangles in bodies, Tim. 54 foil., 
81; perfect forms of triangles,/^. 

54. 

Tribes, twelve in the Model City, 
Laws 5. 745 (cp. 6. 771) .-—courts 
of the tribes, ib. 6. 768 B ; ii. 

915 c. 

Tribunals, Laws 6. 767. See Law 
Courts. 

Triptolemus, one of the judges in 
Hades, Apol. 41 A; minister of 
Demeter, Laws 6. 782 B. 

Trochaic rhythms, Rep. 3. 400 B. 

Troy, Rep. 3. 393 E ; heroes at. Ion 
535 C ; Apol. 28 C ; Hipp. Min. 
364; Helen never at, Rep. 9. 586 
C (cp. Phaedr. 243 B); over¬ 
thrown after ten years. Laws 3. 
682 D ; a part of the Assyrian 
Empire, ib. 685 C, D ;—Trojan 
horse, Theaet. 184 D ;~Trojan 
War, Apol. 41 C ; Rep. 2. 380 
A; Laws 3. 682 C, 685 C ; i 
Alcib. 112 B; treatment of the 
wounded in, Rep. 3. 405 E, 408 
A ; the anny numbered by Pala- 
medes, ib. 7. 522 D Trojans, 
press hard on the Achaeans (II. 
xiv. 96), Laws 4. 706 D, E. 

True men and false, the same, Hipp. 
Min. 365-369. 

Truth, = the right assignment of 
names, Crat. 385, 431 ; the basis 
of good speaking and writing, 
Phaedr. 260, 278 ; truth and per- 
suasion, ib. 260; the power of, 
Apol. 17 A; how obtained, 
Phaedo 65 ; the discovery of, a 
common good, Gorg. 505 E ; is 
not lost by men of their own will, 
Rep. 3. 413 A ; the aim of the 
philosopher, ib. 6. 484, 485, 486 
E, 490, 500 C, 501 D; 7.521,537 
D ; 9. 581, 582 C (cp. Phaedr. 
249; Phaedo 82; Rep. 5. 475 
E ; 7. 520, 525 ; Theaet. 173 E ; 


Soph. 249, 254 A); akin to 
wisdom. Rep. 6. 485 D ; to pro¬ 
portion, ib. 486 E ; no partial 
measure of, sufficient, ib. 504 ; 
love of, essential in this world and 
the next, ib. 10. 618 ; only to be 
attained by a lengthened process 
of dialectic, Parm. 136; akin to 
the eternal, Phil. 59 C (cp. Rep. 
9. 585); an element of the good, 
Phil. 64 ; unknown to pleasure, 
ib. 65; not readily believed by 
men. Laws 2. 663 E ; the begin¬ 
ning of goods, ib. 5. 730 C ; duty 
of speaking the truth, ib. 9. 861 
D ;—truth in the state, ib. 5. 738 
E ; — absolute truth, Phil. 58 
D ;—the vision of truth, Phaedr. 
248;—Protagoras on Truth, Crat. 
391 C ; Theaet. 152 C, 161 E, 166 
A, 167, 168 C, 171 C. 

Tunnels, Crit. 116 A. 

Tutelary deities of craftsmen. Laws 
II. 920, 921- 

Tutors, Lysis 208 C, 223 ; Symp. 
183 D ; Laws 7. 808 D ; i Alcib. 
122 B. 

Tynnichus of Chalcis, author of one 
famous poem, Ion 534 D. 

T3?'pes (or models) in legislation, 
Laws 7. Soo. 

T^^pho, the serpent, Phaedr. 230 A. 

Tyranny, Rep. i. 338 D ; = in¬ 
justice on the grand scale, Gorg. 
469 ; Rep. I. 344; the wretchedest 
form of government. Rep. 8. 544 
C ; 9. 576 ; Statesm. 302E; origin 
of, Rep. 8. 562; a kind of hunt¬ 
ing by force, Soph. 222 C ; = the 
management of violent rulers, 
Statesm. 276 E; = the rule of one 
over involuntary subjects, ib. 291 
E ; opposed to the government 
of the one best man, ib. 302 ; 
the readiest way of establishing 
a polity, Laws 4. 710 C ; not 
reckoned among constitutions, ib. 
712 C : — the tyrannical man. 
Rep. 9. 571 foil.; life of, ib. 573 ; 
his treatment of his parents, ib. 
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574 foil.; most miserable, ib, 576, 
578 ; has the soul of a slave, ib. 
577 - 

Tyrant, the, paradox concerning, 
Gorg. 468 ; origin of. Rep. 8. 565 ; 
happiness of, ib, 566 foil.; 9. 576 
foil.; Laws 2. 661 B (cp. 2 Alcib. 
141 E); his rise to power. Rep. 8. 
566; his taxes, ib. 567 A, 568 E ; 
his army, ib. 567 A, 569; his 
purgation of the city, ib. 567 B ; 
misery of, ib. 9. 579; Laws 2. 661, 
662; has no real pleasure. Rep. 
9. 587; how far distant from 
pleasure, ibid.\ compared to a 
tender of animals, Theaet. 174 C ; 
the opposite of the one best man 
or true monarch, Statesm. 301 ; 
his influence on the manners of 
the citizens, Laws 4.711 B ;—the 
young tyrant, ib. 709:—Tyrants 
have no power, Gorg. 466; Laws 
4. 714; punishment of, in the 
world below, Gorg. 525 ; Rep. 10. 
615 ; have no friends. Rep. 8. 568; 
9. 576 (cp. Gorg. 510 C); tyrants 
and poets. Rep. 8. 568. 

Tyrrhenia, Tim. 25 B (cp. Crit. 114 
C);—Tyrrhenic rites. Laws 5.738 
C. 

Tyrtaeus, Laws 9. 858 E; ‘of all 
men most eager about war,’ ib. 
I. 629 A foil. (cp. 2. 667 A) 
alluded to (rov fiikiyripvv 
Spaaroi/), Phaedr. 269 A. 

IT. 

Umpires, Laws 8. 833 E (cp. Rep. 

9. 580 A, mid see Judges). 
Unbelievers, punishment of, Laws 

10. 908, 909. 

Unconsciousness, Phil. 34. 
Understanding, a faculty of the soul. 
Rep. 6. 511 D ; = science, ib. 7. 
533 E :—differences in the under¬ 
standings of men, Theaet. 170, 

171. ^ 

Union impossible among the bad. 
Lysis 214 (cp. Phaedr. 255 A; 


Rep. I. 351);—union of friends 
after death, Phaedo 68 (cp. Apol. 
41). 

Unison in music. Laws 7. 812 D, 

Unity of the state. Rep. 4.422, 423 ; 
5. 462, 463 ; Laws 5. 739ab¬ 
solute unity. Rep. 7. 524 E, 525 
E ; Soph. 245 A unity and in¬ 
finity, Rep. 7. 525 A; Phil. 15,16 ; 
unity and being, Soph. 245 ;— 
pleasantness of unity, Statesm. 260 
B ;—the unity of things, ib. 285 B. 

Universals, Meno 74; Theaet. 185 ; 
Soph. 253. 

Universe, the, body of, Tim. 31, 32 
(cp. Phil. 30 A); motion of, Tim. 
34; pattern of, ib. 48 ; bound to¬ 
gether by friendship and justice, 
Gorg. 508 A ; partakes of a bodily 
nature, Statesm. 269; revolutions 
of, ib. 270 foil.; ruled by mind, Phil. 
28, 30, 31 (cp. Laws I. 631, 632 
C; 10. 897 ; 12. 963 A, 966 E, 
967 B); a body, because com¬ 
posed of the same elements as the 
human body, Phil. 29 E; has in 
itself an infinite, a limit, and a 
cause, ib. 30 C ; may be enquired 
into. Laws 7. 821 ; soul in, ib. 10. 
898 (cp. Tim. 90 D ; Phil. 30 A); 
whole and parts of. Laws lo. 903; 
man and the universe, ibid. 

Unjust man, the, happy (Polus), 
Gorg. 470 foil.; (Thrasymachus), 
Rep. I. 343,344; his unhappiness 
finally proved, ib. 9. 580 ; lo. 613 
(cp. Laws 2. 661); not unjust of 
his own free-will. Laws 5. 731 C ; 
9. 860;—^ unjust ’ defined, ib. 9. 
863 ;—injustice = private profit. 
Rep. I. 344. See Evil. 

Unwritten laws, Laws 7. 822 D. 
See Custom, Laws. 

Urania, Phaedr. 259 D ; Symp. 187 
E. 

Uranus, so called <2770 rod 6pav ra 
av(o, Crat. 396 B; father of the 
heavenly Aphrodite, Symp. 180 
D, E; immoral stories about. 
Rep. 2. 377 E (cp. Euthyph. 6 A, 
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8 B); son of Oceanus, Tim. 40 

E. 

User, the, a better judge than the 
maker, Crat. 390; Phaedr. 274 
E; Rep. 10.601 C; user and in¬ 
strument distinguished, i Alcib. 
129. 

Usury, forbidden (in the Model 
City), Laws 5. 742 C (cp. Rep. 8. 
556 A); except in the case of 
overdue accounts. Laws ii. 921 

D. 

V. 

Vacuum, Tim. 80 C. 
Valetudinarianism, Rep. 3. 406 ; 4. 
426 A. 

Valour, prizes of. Rep. 5.468 ; Laws 
8. 829 C; 12. 943 C. 

Valuation of property (in the Model 
City), Laws 12. 955 D. 

Vapour, Tim. 49 C. 

Vegetarians, Laws 6. 782 D. 

Veins, Tim. 77 D. 

Ventriloquism, Soph. 252 C. 

Verbal distinctions ; ‘ making’ and 
‘doing,’ Charm. 163;—‘being’ 
and ‘becoming,’ Protag. 340, 
344;—‘ learning ’ and ‘ knowing,’ 
Euthyd. 278 ; — ‘ having ’ and 
‘ possessing,’ Theaet. 197‘ will¬ 
ing ’ and ‘ wishing,’ Gorg. 467;— 
distinctions attributed to Pro- 
dicus, Charm. 163 D ; Laches 
197 D ; Protag. 337 A, 340 A, 
358 A, D ; Euthyd. 277 E ; 
Meno 75 E :—verbal discussions, 
Euthyd. 276 foil., 284 folk, 293 
foil.:—verbal fallacy, ‘justice dis¬ 
honourable,’ Laws 9.860:—verbal 
quibbles of sophists. Rep. i. 
340:—Socrates’ use of the word 
fieti/oV, Protag. 341. Cp. Sophists. 
Verbs, Soph. 261, 262. 

Vested interests. Laws 3. 684. 

Vice, the disease of the soul. Rep. 4. 
444; 10. 609 foil.; Soph. 228 (cp. 
Statesm. 296 D; Laws 10. 906 A); 
is many. Rep. 4. 445 ; the proper 
object of ridicule, ib, 5. 452 E ; 


-- virtue out of place, Statesm. 307; 
inferior to virtue in pleasure, Laws 
5-.733 j destruction of men, ib. 
10. 906 D (cp. Rep. I. 351 E) ; 
slavish, I Alcib. 135 ;—fine names 
for the vices. Rep. 8. 560 E. Cp. 
Injustice. 

Victory in battle, no proof of the 
goodness or badness of institu¬ 
tions, Laws I. 638 A; often 
suicidal to the victors, ib. 641 C ; 
the two things which give victory, 
ib. 647 B ; bestowed by the Gods 
on those who propitiate them 
rightly, ib. 7. 803 E ;—victory in 
civic life, the prize of obedience 
to the laws, 4. 715 C; 5. 729 
D ; 8. 840 B, 845 D :—Ol3nnpian 
victories, glory conferred by. 
Laws 5. 729 D ; 7. 807 C {see 
Olympia). 

Vine, the, only to be cultivated on 
a moderate scale, Laws 2. 674 
B ;—first appearance of the vine, 
ib. 6. 782 B. 

Vintage, the season of. Laws 8. 844 

E. 

Violence, laws concerning. Laws 9. 
874 C ; 10. 884, 885. 

Virtue, divided into many parts. 
Laches 190, 198 A; five virtues 
enumerated (wisdom, temper¬ 
ance, courage,' justice, holiness), 
Protag. 349, 3 59 A ; four virtues, 
wisdom, courage, temperance, 
and justice. Rep. 4. 428 folk, 433 ; 
Laws I. 631 D ; 3. 688 A; 12. 
963? 965 :—virtue = the power of 
governing mankind, Meno 73; 
= the love and attainment of the 
honourable, ib. 77 ; = the power 
of attaining good, ib. 78 ;—the 
health of the soul. Rep. 4. 444 
(cp. 10. 609 folk; Soph. 228; 
Statesm. 296 D ; Laws 10. 906 
A) ; — a harmony of the soul. 
Laws 2. 653;—whether one or 
many. Protag. 329; Meno 71 E 
folk, 74 (cp. Statesm. 306 ; Laws 
12.963 C, 965); unity of, restated, 
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Protag. 349; is one, Rep. 4. 
445 ;—virtue and courage, Laches 
190 foil.; Protag. 349, 350, 353, 
359; Laws I. 631 D foil.; 2. 667 
A ; 3. 688 A, 696 B ; 12. 963 E ; 
virtue and justice, Meno 73 E, 
79 (cp. Rep. I. 350); virtue and 
temperance. Laws 3.696;—virtue 
and knowledge. Protag. 356 foil.; 
Euthyd. 274 E; Meno 87, 89; 
virtue and mind, Laws 10. 900 C 
(cp. 12. 961-963); virtue and 
wisdom, Meno 88; Phaedo 69; 
Rep. 3. 409 E ;—is it given by in¬ 
struction? Meno 70, 86, 89 (cp. 
Protag. 323, 361; Euthyd. 274; 
Laws 5. 730 E); innate or ac¬ 
quired? Eryx. 398; no teachers 
of, Meno 89 foil., 96; comes by 
the gift of God, ib. 100 A; ought 
to be freely imparted by men to 
each other, Laws 5.730, 731; the 
magistrates to be teachers of 
virtue in the state, ib, 12, 964;— 
virtue and the desires, ib, 6. 782 
E ; — virtue and good, Gorg. 
506 ;—virtue and harmony, Rep. 
3. 401 A (cp. 7. 522 A)virtue 
and pleasure, ib. 3. 402 E (cp. 
Pleasure);—virtue not a private 
possession, but a common interest 
of mankind, Protag. 325 foil.; not 
perceived by our bodily senses, 
Phaedr. 250; always the same, 
Meno 73 ; the ordinary views of, 
paradoxical, Phaedo 68; true 
motives of, ib. 83,84 ; thought by 
mankind to be toilsome, Rep. 2. 
364 A (cp. Laws 7. 807 D); not 
promoted by excessive care of the 
body, Rep. 3. 407 ; may be a 
matter of habit, ib. 7. 518 E ; 10. 
619 D ; impeded by wealth, ib, 8. 
550 E ; Laws 5.742 ; 8.831 C, 836 
A; misplaced == vice, Statesm. 
307; is the greatest of goods, Laws 
2.661; the object of the legislator, 
3- 693» 701 D; 4- 705E; 6.770; 
8 . 835 D ; 12. 962, 963 ; more to 
be esteemed than riches, ^b. 5.728 


A; gives more pleasure than vice, 
ib. 733 ; the chief business of life, 
ib. 7. 807; the salvation of men, 
ib. 10. 906 A; the attribute of a 
freeman, i Alcib. 135 ; the prize 
of life, Menex. 246, 247 virtue 
according to Simonides, Protag. 
339; according to Theognis, 
Laws I. 630 (cp. Poets)virtue 
in the individual and in the state. 
Rep. 4. 435 foil-. 441 (cp* Jus¬ 
tice) :—absolute virtue, seen by 
the soul, Phaedr. 247:—political 
virtue, unlike the arts, common 
to all men, Protag. 322, 323 
nature of the virtues, ib. 330 
foil. (cp. Laches 199); the virtues 
numberless, Meno 72; place of 
the several virtues in the state, 
Rep. 4. 427 foil.; the virtues (ex¬ 
cept wisdom) akin to the body 
and attained by habit, ib. 7. 518 
E (cp. Phaedo 82 B); are they 
invisible and incorporeal ? Soph. 
247 (cp. Phaedr. 250); honour to 
be assigned to the several virtues. 
Laws 3. 696;—the social virtues 
(temperance and justice), Phaedo 
82 B;—virtues of the philosopher, 
ib. 68 A; Rep. 6. 485 foil., 
490 E, 491 B, 495 A (see Philo¬ 
sopher). 

Virtue. [ The nature of virtue is a 
subject which is frequently treated 
by Plato. In the earlier dialogties 
the Socratic thesis that ^virtue 
is knowledge ’ appears under 
various forms and is b 7 ’ 07 ight to 
bear on ahnost every argm^ient, 
7 ior does it lose its hold over 
Platons fnmd mitil we reach the 
very latest stages of his philo¬ 
sophy. At the outset he is 
especially beset with two ques¬ 
tions, ^ Can virtue be taught!^ 
a7id, ^ Is virtue one or 7nanyf'*— 
The Protagoras and the Meno 
contain a discussion of these 
points. In the for7ner the great 
Sophist endeavow's to prove that 
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virttie ca.n be imparted by man to 
me7i. He shows, in the forjn of 
a7i apologue, that vhtue, unlike 
the arts, is the co 7 }tmo 7 i property 
of all, andre 77 iarks that, if we did 
7 iot believe that we could miprove 
those with who 7 n we co 7 }ie in con¬ 
tact, we should not consent to the 
e77zploy77ie7it ofpunishznent.—The 
question is 7 iext asked whether 
virtue is a whole of which the 
separate virtues are paz'ts, or 
whether virtue and the virtues 
are to be identified. Protagoras 
inclines to the former view, bitt 
is met by an application of the 
doctrhie of opposites. Every 
quality has 07 ie opposite; but 
fiisiice is 7 iot opposed to holiness, 
?ior wisdo 7 ?i to tezziperazice : how 
the 7 i can there be a difi'erence be¬ 
tween the77i ? The reply is, that 
although these four virtues are 
siznilar, the fifth, courage, is of 
another kind. But courage is 
idezitical with confidezice, and 
confidefzce rests 07 i kziowledge. 
Knowledge, again, is the basis of 
the other virtues : a 77 ian is tefii- 
perate because he knows that te 77 i- 
pe 7 'a 7 ice will brmg hmi greater 
pleasure and less pain than in- 
te 77 iperance; and he is just or 
holy for a siznilar reasozt. Vice 
is ignorance, and evil cozjies only 
by wafit of knowledge. Frozjt 
this point of view the virtues ap~ 
pear to be one, azid, as virtue has 
been shown to be knowledge, there 
is 710 doubt that it ca?i be taught .— 
In the Meno, whe7i Socrates asks 
for a defi7iitio7i of virtue, Meno is 
with difiiculty brought to imder- 
stand the ziature of gezieral 
7 iotions. At last he aziswers that 
^virtue is to delight m thbigs 
honourable and to have the power 
of getting theizil But the words 
7 nust be added ^ with justice^ 
and the definition thus becofies, 


^ ^ ^ 
OOO 

‘ Virtue is the power of getting 
good with a part of virtual As 
the absurdity of this is 77 ia 7 iifest 
a new atte7}ipt is made. Socz'ates, 
starimg with the hypothesis that, 
if virtue is kzwwledge, it can be 
tazight, argues that virtue is a 
good: and all goods, whether of 
the body or the soul, 77 iust be used 
with k 7 iowledge or they becozne 
zmprofitable. But if so, virtue 
7}iay be taught. Yet who are the 
teachers f Certamly not the world 
in general {for how then could 
good 77 ien have bad sonsf), and 
the Sophists, who 77take it their 
busmess to teach virtue, are thezji- 
selves good for ziothmg. The con^ 
clusio 7 i is that ordmary virtue is 
founded, not 07 i kfiowledge, but on 
trtce opmion, and therefore can- 
?iot be taught; but that there is 
a higher virtue which could be 
taught, if a 7 ty 07 ie could he found 
to possess it .— 171 the Phaedo the 
virtues are idealised. The philo¬ 
sopher alo 7 ie has true virtue : he 
does not act, like other znen, fro 77 i 
a balance of motives or fro 7 }i a 
consideratio 7 i of what he is likely 
to gain or lose by the indulgence 
of his passions ; but he is desirous 
to keep his soul pure front the 
conta 77 iinations of the body and 
ready when the hour of departure 
arrives to fly away to God .— 
A smiilar ironscendentaliszn is 
found in the Phaed^rus. The 
earthly virtues are feeble copies 
of the absolute qualities which are 
beheld by the soul when she ac- 
cor7ipa7iies the Gods in their 
pilgrimage (cp. Laws 10. 906 B). 
Most 77ien reiztezziber little fro7)t 
their previous existe 7 ice; but the 
philosopher, who has a better 
me 77 iory, is filled with 7'aptu7'e 
when he cozitejjiplates the earthly 
copies of the virtues shining in 
so77ie noble soul.—In the Republic 
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the virtues are co7tsidered chiefly 
with a view to the state. Four 
virtues are enumerated^ wisdom^ 
courage^ tem^erance^ justice: 

^ holiness^ which snakes the fifth 
in the Protagoras^ is not men¬ 
tioned^ being regarded^ probably^ 
as a part of justice {cp. Euthyph. 
12). Each of these virtues has 
an appropriate place in the state, 
Wisdo7n resides in the govern¬ 
ing class, who typify the ride of 
reason in the sold: courage is 
peculiar to the warriors, the 
representatives of the ^spirited 
element V temperance is the har¬ 
mony of the state, an agreement 
by which superiors rule and in¬ 
feriors obey, fustice, finally, is 
the virtue of the state, the cause 
or condition of the other virtues, 
and may be summed up in the 
formula that ^ every man must do 
his own work I—In the Laws the 
four virtues of the Republic re¬ 
appear, They are declared to 
have a common principle, which 
is the guide of the legislator in 
all his enactments, and which 
the guardians must be especially 
trained to recognize. Virtue is 
no longer identified with know¬ 
ledge, though the companion 
paradox with which this is 
usually associated by Plato, ‘ that 
no man does evil of his own will^ 
is not given up j and he is still 
inclined to assign wisdom or 
‘ mind"" the highest place in the 
state. In the sa7?ie spirit, too, he 
remarks (v. 730 E) that the good 
man should not be churlish of his 
virtue, but freely impart it to his 
fellow-citizens, * On the whole, 
however, the conception of virtue 
in the Laws takes, in accordance 
with the more serious tone which 
marks the later writmgs of Plato, 
a religious or theological rather 
than an intellectual character. 


(See s. w. Courage, Holiness, 
Justice, Temperance, Wisdom.)] 
Visible world, divisions of, Rep. 6. 
510 foil.; 7. 517; compared to 
the intellectual, ib, 6, 508, 509; 

7. 532 A;—visible things and 
ideas. Farm. 130, 135 E. 

Vision, Charm. 167 ; Euthyd. 300 ; 
Rep. 5. 477; 6. 508 ; 7. 317 ; Tim. 
45; Theaet. 153 E, 156. Cp. 
Sight. 

Voluntary and involuntary, Hipp. 
Min. 373, 374; in actions, Laws 
9. 861, 878 B ; voluntary and in¬ 
voluntary homicide, ib. 866 E. 
Vowels, Crat. 424 C; Theaet. 203 
C; Soph. 253 A; Phil. 18 C. 

W. 

Waking and sleeping, Theaet. 158. 
Walls injurious. Laws 6. 778, 779. 
War, an art. Rep. 2. 374 A (cp. 4. 
422 ; Statesm. 304 E ; Laws li. 
921 E);—the art of war, a part of 
government. Protag. 322 B ; one 
of the acquisitive arts. Soph. 219 ; 
hunting a part of, ib, 222; Laws i. 
633 B; 7. 823 B ;—causes of war, 
Euthyph. 7; Phaedo66 C; Rep. 
2. 373 ; 4. 422 foil.; 8. 547 A; i 
Alcib. Ill foil.;—distinction be¬ 
tween internal and external war, 
Rep. 5.470 A ; Laws i. 628 ; civil 
worse than external war. Laws i. 
629 D ;—w’ar, a favourite theme 
of poets. Ion 531 C ; a matter of 
chance, Rep. 5. 467 E ; Laws i. 
638 A; the guilt of, alw^ays con¬ 
fined to a few persons. Rep. 5. 
471 B ; the natural state of man¬ 
kind, Laws I. 625 E ; the object 
of, not conquest, but peace and 
reconciliation, ib. 626-628 ; in¬ 
ferior to peace, ib, 628; 7. 803 ; 
8. 829 A; a cause of revolutions, 
ib.j[. 708 C, 709 A; a serious thing, 
ib.y,81 ;—love of war, dangers 

of, Statesm. 308 A; especially 
characteristic of timocracy, Rep. 
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8 . 547 E ;—war, not easily waged 
by an oligarchy, ib, 551 E; the 
rich and the poor in war, ib. 556 
C; war, a favourite resource of 
the tyrant, ib. 567 A ; — men, 
women, and children to take part 
in war, ib. 5. 452 foil., 467, 471 E ; 
7. 537 A (cp. Crit. 110 B, 112 D ; 
Laws 6. 785 ; 7. 805, 806, 813 E ; 
and see Women); regulations 
concerning. Rep. 5. 467-471 ; 
ought to be practised in time of 
peace. Laws 8. 829, 830; 12. 942 ; 
why not practised, ib. 8. 831, 
832;—dances of war, ib. 7. 796 
C, 815, 816 ; 12. 942 C ; dancing 
and wrestling a preparation for 
war, ib. y. 796 (cp. ib. 813 D ; 
12. 942 D);—war not to be de¬ 
clared without the authority of 
the state, ib. 12.955 B ;—war and 
peace, the chief subject of the 
politician’s knowledge, I Alcib. 
107 E foil. (cp. Statesm. 304 E). 

Wardens of the Agora, Laws 6. 759 

A, 6,763; ii.9I3E,9I7A,E,92o; 
their duties, ib. 6. 764 B ; 8.849; 

9. 881C; II. 936 C ; 12. 953 B:— 
of the City,2A 6.759 A, B,763, 764 

B, 779 C ; 7.794 B ; 8. 849 E ; 11. 
913 E, 918 A, 920 C, 936 C; 12. 

954 B ; to decide in questions 
about water, ib. 8. 844 C, 845 C ; 
in matters relating to artisans, ib. 
847, 849 A; in cases where a 
stranger wounds a citizen, ib. 9. 
879 E ; to punish slaves who do 
not assist according to law, ib. 
881 C;—of the Country, ib. 6. 760, 
761; II. 913 E, 920 C, 936 C; 12. 

955 E ; punishment of, for neglect 
of duty, ib. 6. 761 E ; to have 
common meals, ib. 762 ; to have 
no servants, ib. 763 A; to know 
every part of the country, ibid. ; 
to decide, in disputes respecting 
boundaries, ib. 8. 843 D ; in ques¬ 
tions about water, ib. 844 C; to 
settle the craftsmen in the different 
villages, ib. 849 A; to try cases 


in which an animal has killed a 
man, ib. 9. 873 E; to punish 
slaves who do not assist accord¬ 
ing to law, ib. 881 C ; to restrain 
the striker of a parent from sacred 
rites, ib. D. 

Wares of the soul. Soph. 224. 

Warp, the, and the woof, Crat. 388 
A ; Statesm. 281, 282 ;—in the 
political science, Statesm. 306 
foil.; rulers and subjects com¬ 
pared to, Laws 5. 734 E. 

Warrior, the brave, rewards of. Rep. 
5. 468 ; Laws 12. 943 ; his burid, 
Rep. 5.468 E ;—the warrior must 
know how to count, ib. 7. 522 E, 
525 ; must be a geometrician, 
ib. 526; must be ambidextrous, 
Laws 7. 794 E. Cp. Guardians, 
Soldiers. 

Watchfulness, necessity of, in the 
state. Laws 6. 758 A; 7. 807 E, 
808 C. 

Water, laws concerning. Laws 8. 
844; pollution of, ib. 845 :—one 
of the elements, Tim. 32, 53; 
nature of, ib. 49 ; form of, ib. 56; 
kinds of, ib. 58 D ; compounds of 
water and earth, ib. 60, 61. 

Waves, the three. Rep. 5. 457 C, 
472 A, 473 C. 

Wax, block of, in the mind, Theaet. 
191 D, 193-196, 200 C. 

Wax, Tim. 61 C :—waxen images 
(in sorcery). Laws ii. 933 B. 

Ways, the goddessof (J>rob. Hecat^), 
Laws II. 914 B. 

Weak, the, make the laws as a 
protection to themselves, Gorg. 
483 ; by nature subject to the 
strong. Rep. i. 338; Laws 3. 690 
B; 4. 715 A (cp. Gorg. 483 E, 
489); not capable of much, either 
for good or evil, Rep. 6.491 E,495. 

Wealth, the advantage of, in old 
age. Rep. i. 329,330; the greatest 
blessing of, ib. 330, 331 ; the 
destruction of the arts, ib. 4. 421 ; 
influence of, on the State, ib. 422 
A (cp. Laws 4. 705 ; 5. 729 A); 
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‘ the sinews of war,’ Rep. 4. 422 
A; all-powerful in timocracies 
and oligarchies, ib. 8. 548 A, 
551 B, 553, 562 A; an impedi¬ 
ment to virtue, ib. 550 E; Laws 
5. 728 A, 742 E; 8. 831 C, 836 
A ; should only be acquired to a 
moderate amount, Rep. 9. 591 E ; 
Laws 9. 870 B; not to be con¬ 
sidered in forming a marriage con¬ 
nexion, Statesm. 310 B ; Laws 6. 
773j774l^> not unduly honoured 
at Sparta, Laws 3. 696 A; must 
have the last place in the state, 
ib. 697 C ; 5. 743 E (cp. 7.801 B ; 
9. 870 A, B) ; evils of, ib. 4. 705 
B ; 5-742,743; 8.831 C; 9-870; 
not to be amassed for the sake of 
one’s children, ib. 5. 729; wealth 
and happiness, ib. 743; 9. 870; 
Eryx. 393 E ; excessive wealth, a 
cause of revolution, Laws 5. 744 
D ; limit of, in the state, ib. E (cp. 
Property); the love of, prevents 
the practice of war, ib. 8. 831 C ; 
a cause of crime, ib. 9. 870; not so 
valuable a possession as justice, 
ib. II. 913 B (cp. Apol. 29 D, 
41 E); wealth and poverty alike 
injurious, Laws 11. 919 (cp. 5. 
744 D); the nature of wealth, 
Eryx. 393 etpassim ; wealth less 
esteemed by men than health, ib. 
393 C ; bad for some men, ib. 395 
E foil.; made the standard of our 
judgment of others, ib. 396 B; 
defined as a quantity of money, 
399 E ; must be useful, ib. 400 
E ; implies many wants, ib. 405, 
406;—wealth of the Persians, i 
Alcib. 122 B, 123 ; of the Lacedae¬ 
monian kings, ib. 121 B, 123 A; 
of Alcibiades, fA 123 the blind 

god of wealth (Pluto), Rep. 8. 554 
B (cp. Laws I. 631 C ; 7. 801 B). 
Wealthy, the, everywhere hostile to 
the poor, Rep. 4.423 A; 8. 551 E 
(cp. Laws 5. 736 A) ; flattered by 
them, Rep. 5.465 C ; the wealthy 
and the wise, ib. 6. 489 B ; the 


wealthy plundered by the multi¬ 
tude in democracies, ib. 8. 564, 
565 ; are not happy, Laws 5.743 ; 
9.870 (cp. Rep. 1 .3297 330 ; 

405, 406j ; evil life led by the sons 
of the wealthy, Laws 3. 695 E. 

Weaver’s coat, the, Phaedo 87. 

Weaving, the art of, Gorg. 449 C ; 

I Alcib. 128 D; one of the 
creative arts. Rep. 3. 401 A; an 
art in which women excel, ib. 5. 
455 D ; divisions of, Statesm. 279- 
283 ; the warp and the woof in, 
ib. 281, 282, 309 A ; Laws 5. 734 
E ; defined, Statesm. 283; does 
not require the use of iron. Laws 
3. 679 A. 

Web, the political, Statesm. 309, 
310. 

Weeping, to be discouraged in the 
guardians. Rep. 3. 387 C (cp. 10. 
603 E ; Law^s 7. 792 B, 800 D); 
characteristic of men rather than 
of animals. Laws 7. 791 E. 

Weighing, art of. Charm. 166 A; 
corrects the illusions of sight. 
Rep. 10. 602 D; — weighing in 
the arts, Phil. 55 E. 

Weights and measures, in the Model 
City, Laws 5. 746 E. 

White, a colour suitable to the Gods, 
Laws 12. 956 A;—colours pro¬ 
duced by an admixture of white, 
Tim. 68. 

White lead. Lysis 217 C. 

Whiteness, Lysis 217 ; Meno 74 C ; 
Theaet. 153 E, 156 D, 182; Phil. 
53, 58 D. 

Whole and parts, Ion 532 ; Theaet. 
204; in medicine. Charm. 156 
E; Phaedr. 270 C (cp. Laws 10. 
902 E, 903 D); of virtue, Protag. 
329 D, 349 foil, (cp. Laws I. 630 
E; 12. 965); in propositions, 
Crat. 385 ; in regard to the happi¬ 
ness of the state, Rep. 4. 420; 5. 
466 ; 7. 519 E; Laws 7. 806 C ; in 
love, Rep. 5.474 C, 475 B ; 6.485 
B ; in the one, Farm. 137, 138 E, 
142, 144, 145, 147 B, 150, 153 C, 
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157 C, 158, 159 D; Soph. 245; 
in the universe, Tim. 30 E ; Laws 
10. 903, 905 ; in legislation, Laws 
I. 630 E. 

Whorl, the great. Rep. 10. 616. 

Wicked, the, punishment of, in the 
world below, Phaedr. 249 A; 
Phaedo 108 B, 114; Gorg. 523 
B, 525; Rep, 2. 363; ro. 614; 
Theact. 177 A; Laws 9.870 E, 881 
B; 10. 904 C ; 12. 959 ; miserable 
in this life, Gorg.470 foil.; i Alcib. 

134 ; thought by men to be 

happy, Rep. i. 354; 2. 364 A ; 3. 
392 B ; Laws 2. 661 ; 10. 899 E, 
905 A (cp. Gorg. 470) ; their gifts 
not received by God, Rep. 2. 365 
E; Laws 4. 716 E; 10. 885 C, 
888 E, 905, 908 E; 12. 948 C ; 2 
Alcib. 149 E. 

Whld animals, creation of, Tim. 91. 

Will, freedom of the, Laws 10. 904 C. 

‘ Willing ’ and ‘ wishing,’ Gorg. 467. 

Wills, freedom in making, restricted, 
Laws II. 922; regulations con¬ 
cerning, ib. 923. 

Wine, Tim. 60 A; a cure for drink¬ 
ing hemlock, Lysis 219 E; makes 
men think they have a mind, Crat. 
406 1 ) ; = fear potit)n. Laws i. 
647 foil.; in education, ibid. ; 
iLst‘ of, ib. 2. 666 ; forbidden to 
children, lb. A; why given to 
men, ib. 672; when and by whom 
it may be drunk, ib. 674 ; lovers 
of wine, Rep. 5. 475 A. 

Wings of the soul, Phaedr. 246, 251. 

Wisdom (<r(> 0 m, (l>f)6uY)crLs)j =good 
fortune, Euthyd. 282; = true 

thought, Thcaet 170;—the true 
wisdom, to know God, ib. 176; 
to have harmony in the soul. 
Laws 3. 689; •wisdom, the 
highest of human things, Protag. 
352 D ; the most valuable of 
treasures, Euthyd. 282; Eryx. 
394 A; can it be taught ? Euthyd. 
2S2 (cp. Virtue); loveliness of, 
Phaedr. 250; unseen, ibid.; to 
be ascribed to God only, ib. 278 


(cp. ApoL 23 A); the one true 
coin for which all things ought to 
exchange, Phaedo 69; the com¬ 
munion of the soul with the un¬ 
changing, ib. 79 ; the only release 
from evil, ib. 107; akin to truth. 
Rep. 6. 485 D ; the power of, 
ib. 7. 518, 519; the only virtue 
which is innate in us, ib. 518 E ; 
a real thing, Theaet. 166 E; a 
good, Phil. II, 66 (cp. Laws 1. 
631 C); not wholly to be severed 
from pleasure, Phil. 21, 60 foil.; 
occupied in the contemplation 
of true being, ib. 59; to be 
prayed for both by states and 
men, Laws 3. 688; first among 
virtues, ib. A ; after the event, an 
easy matter, ib. 691 B, 692 13 ; the 
source of happiness, i Alcib. 134 
(cp. Charm. 173; Meno 88); 
wisdom and courage. Laws 12. 
963 (cp. Protag. 350, 360 ; Gorg. 
495) 5—wisdom and false opinion, 
Statesm. 278; — wisdom and 
friendship, Lysis 210;—wisdom 
and goodness, 1 Alcib. 124;-—wis¬ 
dom and injustice. Rep. i. 349; - 
wisdom and knowledge, Thcaet. 
145 E; — wisdom and science, 
Charm. 165 ; ■ wisdom and self- 
conceit, Phil. 48 D (cp. Laws 5. 
727 B, 732 A ; 9. 863); - wisdom 
and temperance, Charm. 165 C, 
170, 171; Protag. 332; wSymp. 
209 A; ‘ wisdom and virtue, 
Meno 88;- wisdom in the state, 
Rep. 4. 428 (cp. Laws 3. 689; 12. 
964, 965); the fairest wisdom 
that which is concerned with the 
ordering of states, Symp. 209 A. 

Wisdom. [IVisdam is the equivci’- 
lent in Efi^ilish of two Greek 
7 Vords, cro(jiia and be¬ 

tween which, however, there is a 
slight difference of mea?img. By 
the former is intended ^ wisdom ’ 
in the wider sense, i.e. the highest 
combination of virtue and in¬ 
telligence. The latter has the 
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narrower signification of ^pru¬ 
dence ’ or ^ forethought^ and con¬ 
tains less of the 7noral elejnent .— 
Like temperance^ wisdom is 
with difficulty distmguished as a 
separate virtue^ and may be re¬ 
garded rather as the cuhninatio7i 
or perfection of all virtue^ under 
which the other virtues are in¬ 
cluded (Meno 88; Phaedo 69; 
Symp. 209 A). It is the virtue 
which purges the soul fro7n error 
(Phaedo 79, 107), or^ to use 
another metaphor.^ which effects 
her convef^sion fro 7 n darkness to 
light a7id enables her to behold 
true being (Rep. 7. 518). Unlike 
most of the other virtues it is 7 iot 
a matter of habit^ but mnate and 
the gift of Gody ofwho^n it is the 
peculiar attribute andp 7 'erogative 
(Phaedr. 278 D ; Rep. 7. 519 A ; 
Theaet. 176). Yet it is also the 
virtue which ^ every 77 ian fro 7 n 
his very boyhoodffancies that he 
possesses, and this tmiversal self- 
conceit leads us i 7 tto all kmds of 
error andfolly (Phil. 49 A ; Laws 
5. 727 A). Again, it is 77iore akin 
to the good than pleasure, be¬ 
cause it has a larger share of 
the three ele 77 ients of the good ,— 
beauty, syf}i77tetry, truth (Philebus 
passhrC). — Finally^ in the state 
wisdo 77 i is the virtue which more 
especially belongs to the legislator 
and the ruler. Those who have 
it will fornn the sinallest class 
ani 07 tg the citizens, and 77 iay be 
fitly called the ‘ nmid'^ of the state, 
because they are the guiding or 
directing faculty of the whole 
co77i77iunity (Rep. 4. 428; Laws 
12. 964). And, just as in the soul 
the co? 7 imands of reason ought to 
be obeyed by the desires, so in the 
state the mandates of the rulers 
and the laws should be accepted 
without question by the mass of 
the citize7is (Laws 3. 689 A).]. 


Wise man, the, the friend and 
kindred of all. Lysis 210 C; does 
not fear death, Apol. 29, 35 A; 
Phaedo 62-68 ; = the good. Rep. 
I. 350; I Alcib. 124,125 ; defini¬ 
tion of. Rep; 4. 442 C ; alone has 
true pleasure, ib. 9. 583 B ; life of, 
ib. 591; according to Protagoras’ 
philosophy, Theaet. 166 E; the 
only ^measure of all things,’ ib. 
183 B ; different from the clever 
artist, 2 Alcib. 145 E ;—^ the wise 
to go to the doors of the rich,’ 
Rep. 6. 489 B {see s. v. Pro¬ 
verbs) ;—wise men ^^mfxoues, Crat. 
398; said to be the friends of the 
tyrant. Rep. 8. 568; compared 
• to physicians and husbandmen, 
Theaet. 167 B; are those whose 
impressions are acute, ib. 194D ; 
ought to rule over the ignorant, 
Laws 3. 690 B ;—the seven wise 
men. Protag. 343 ;—Socrates the 
wisest of men, Apol. 21 A. 

Witchcraft,Laws i. 649 A; 10. 909 
B; II. 933 - 

Witness, false, Laws il. 937 B ; 12. 
943 E;—value of character in a 
witness, Eryx. 398 B ;—witnesses. 
Laws 8.846 C ; 11. 937; obstruc¬ 
tion of witnesses, ib. 12. 954 E. 

Wives to be common in the state, 
Rep. 5. 457 foil.; 8. 543; Tim. 
18; Laws 5. 739; apt to be in¬ 
solent when possessed of pro¬ 
perty, Laws 6. 774 C. Cp. Com¬ 
munity of Women. 

Wizard, comparison of the speech- 
maker to a, Euthyd. 290 A ; of 
the sophist. Soph. 235 A; of 
the sophist-politician, Statesm. 
291 C, 303 C :—punishment of 
wizards. Laws 10. 909; ii. 933: 
— ^ no room for the wizard at our 
feast,’ ib. i. 649 A. 

Wolf, the, a bad likeness of the 
dog, Soph. 231 A:—wolves and 
tyrants akin, Phaedo 82 A ; men 
changed into wolves. Rep. 8. 
565 D :—(proverbial) ‘wolf may 
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claim a hearing,’ Phaedr. 272 D ; 

' wolf and flock,’ Rep. 3. 415 D. 

Women, creation of, Tim. 91 ;—em¬ 
ployments of. Lysis 208 ; Rep. 5. 
45 5; Laws 7.805 E; conseiwative in 
language, Crat. 418B; differences 
of taste in, Rep. 5. 456; fond of 
complaining, ib. 8. 549 D; bad 
educators of children, Laws 3.694 
E, 695 B ; given to concealment, 
ib. 6. 781 ; cowardly in time of 
danger, ib. 7. 814 A;—in ancient 
Attica shared in militaiy pursuits, 
Crit. iioB, 112D; in Crete, highly 
cultivated, Protag. 342 E; at Lace¬ 
daemon, ibid .; Laws i. 637; 6. 
780; 7. 806; in Thrace, Laws 7. 
805 E ; of the Sahromatides, ib. 
804 E, 806 B ; in Hellas, ibid. ;— 
supposed to differ in nature from 
men, Rep. 5.453 (cp. Laws 7. 802 
E); inferior to men. Rep. 5. 455 ; 
Tim. 42; Laws 6. 781; ought to 
be trained like men. Rep. 5. 451, 
466; Laws 7. 805 ; 8. 829 E ;— 
in the gymnasia, Rep. 5. 452, 
457; Laws 7. 813, 814; 8. 833; 
in war. Rep. 5. 453 foil., 466 E, 
471 E; Laws 6. 785 ; 7.805, 806, 
813 E; to be guardians. Rep. 5. 
456, 458, 466; 7. 540 C; (and 
children) to be common, ib. 5. 450 
E, 457 foil., 462, 464; 8. 543; 
Tim. 18; Laws 5. 739 (cp. Com¬ 
munity of Women); to have 
common meals. Laws 6. 781; to 
learn martial exercises, ib. 7. 794 
D, 804 foil., 813 ; 8. 829 B ; music 
for, ib. 7.802 E; women’s festivals, 
ib. 8. 828 ; races for, ib. 833 D ; 
contests in armour, ib. E ;—con¬ 
trollers of marriage, ib. 6. 784; 7. 
794; II- 930 A, 932 B. 

Wonder, philosophy begins in, 
Theaet. 155 D (cp. Rep. 5.475 C). 

Wooden objects, may be offered to 
the Gods, Laws 12. 956 A. 

Woods, firing of, Laws 8. 843 E. 

Woof, Crat. 388 A ; Statesm. 281, 
282, 309 A; Laws 5. 734 E. 


Wool-working, Statesm. 282. 

Words without music, Laws 2. 669 
(cp. Gorg. 502). 

Work honourable, Charm. 163. 

World, the, the natural enemy of 
good men, Apol. 28 A; cannot 
be a philosopher. Rep. 6. 494 A; 
knowledge of, necessary in the 
ruler of the feast. Laws i. 640 C ; 
always more or less out of its 
mind, ib. 11.929 D ; its judgment 
not to be despised, ib. 12. 950 
B. 

World, the, creation of, Tim. 28 
foil.; patterns of, ib. 29 ; soul of, 
2A 30,34, 90; Phil. 30; Laws 10. 
896-898; an animal, Tim. 31; 
free from disease and old age, ib. 
33 A; figure of, ib. B ; a god, ib. 
34; motion of, ib. 36 ; Statesm. 
269, 270 :—are there more worlds 
than one? Tim. 55 C (cp. 31 B). 

World above, the, Phaedo no A 
foil. 

World below, the, seems very near 
to the aged, Rep. i. 330 E; 
not to be reviled, ib. 3. 386 foil, 
(cp. Crat. 403 ; Laws 5. 727 E ; 
8. 828 D); pleasure of discourse 
in, Apol. 41; Rep. 6. 498 D ; 
punishment of the wicked in, 
Phaedr. 249 A; Phaedo 108 B, 
114; Gorg. 523 B, 525 ; Rep. 2. 
363; 10. 614; Theaet. 177 A; 
Laws 9. 870 E, 881 B ; 10.904 C ; 
12. 959 ; sex in. Rep. 10.618 B ;— 
[heroes] who have ascended from 
the world below to the Gods, ib. 
7. 521 C. Cp. Hades. 

Wounding, voluntary and involun¬ 
tary, Laws 9. 874, 875 ; enact¬ 
ments concerning, ib. 876-882. 

Wounds, a question of fact. Laws 9. 

875 E. 

Woven work, may be offered (in 
certain quantities) to the Gods, 
Laws 12. 956 A. 

Wrestling, Meno 94 ; Euthyd. 277 ; 
Theaet. 162 A; Laws 7. 795, 796, 
814 D ; I Alcib. 108; precepts of 
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Protagoras about, Soph. 232 E ;— 
laws of wrestling, Laws 8. 833 E. 
Cp. Gymnastic. 

Writing, the art of, taught in schools, 
Protag. 326 C ; Laws 7. 810 B; 
invented by Theuth, Phaedr. 274; 
injurious to the memory, ib. E :— 
written compositions apt to be 
unintelligible, ib. 275; require the 
aid of dialectic, ib. 276; ought to 
have a serious purpose, ib. 277 
E; inferior to the thoughts and 
aspirations of the soul, ib. 278 
A:—the ^ writings of our minds,’ 
Phil. 39 A. 

Writing masters, Charm. 159 C, 160 
A, 161 D ; Protag. 326 C. 

X. 

Xanthias, a famous wrestler, Meno 

94 C. 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, Phaedo 
60 A (cp. 116 A). 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles, i 
Alcib. 104 B ; Menex. 235 E. 

Xanthippus, son of Pericles, Protag. 
315 A ; very inferior to his father, 
ib. 320 A, 328 C ; Meno 94 B ; i 
Alcib. 118 E. 

Xanthus, a river of Troy,(=Sca- 
mander), Crat. 391 E. 

Xenelasia, Protag. 342; Laws 12. 
950 (cp. ib. 953 E). 

Xenophanes of Elea, Soph. 242 D. 

Xerxes, invaded Hellas, Gorg. 483 
E; perhaps author of the maxim 
that justice = doing good to your 
friends and harm to your enemies, 
Rep. I. 336 A; brought up in the 
royal and luxurious fashion, Law^s 
3.695 E; Xerxes and Alcibiades, 
I Alcib. 105 C; father of Arta- 
xerxes, ib. 121 B, 123 C. 

Y. 

Year, the .perfect, Tim. 39. 

Young, the, how affected by the 
common praises of injustice. Rep. 
2. 365 ; cannot understand alle¬ 


gory, ib. 378 E ; must be subject 
in the state, ib. 3. 412; Laws 3. 
690 A; 4. 714 E (cp. Laws 3. 680 
E); must submit to their elders, 
Rep. 5. 465 A; Laws 4. 721 D ; 
9. 879 C; II. 917 A; must not 
criticize the laws. Laws i. 634 E ; 
restlessness of young creatures, 
ib. 2. 653 E, 664 E ; the young 
easily persuaded by the legislator 
to believe anything, ib. 664 (cp. 
2. 671 C); best way of training, 
ib. 5. 729 C ; made morose and 
irascible by luxury, ib. 7. 791 D ; 
must keep their old sports and 
ways, ib. 797; must be obedient 
to the legislator, ib. 823 D :— 
the younger men to be the ad¬ 
ministrators, and the older the 
counsellors of the state, ib. 12. 
965 A. Cp. Children, Education. 

Youthful body, the, Tim. 81. 

Youths, contests of, Laws 8. 833 C ; 
to attend the burial of the censor 
of magistrates, ib. 12. 947:— 
youthful character, apt to change, 
ib. II. 929 C;—youthful corrup¬ 
tion, to be attributed, not to the 
Sophists, but to public opinion, 
Rep. 6. 492 A ; — youthful en¬ 
thusiasm for metaphysics, ib. 7. 
539 B; Phil. 15 E;—youthful 
regard for authority, Parm. 130 
E;—youthful scepticism, not of 
long continuance, Laws 10. 888 B 
(cp. Rep. 7. 539 D ; Soph. 234 E). 

Z. 

Zamolxis, the Thracian, Charm. 156 
.D,i58B(cp. 175 E). 

Zeno, Soph. 216 A; the Eieatic 
Palamedes, Phaedr. 261 B,D; the 
friend of Pythodorus, Parm. 126 
B; description of, ib. 127 B, C; 
a person in the dialogue Par¬ 
menides, 128 A-130, 136 D, E ; 
well paid for teaching, i Alcib. 
119 A. 

Zethus, in the play of Euripides, 
Gorg. 485 E, 489 E, 506 B. 
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Zeus, son of Cronos, Tim. 41 A; 
his treatment of his father, 
Euthyph. 6 A, 8 B; Rep. 3. 377 
E ;—the father of Aphrodite Pan- 
demus, Symp. 180 E ;--the sons 
of, Laws 12. 941 B;—Achilles 
descended from. Rep. 3. 391 C ;— 
ancestor of Lysis, Lysis 205 D ; of 
the Lacedaemonian and Persian 
kings, I Alcib. 120 E; of Alci- 
biades and Socrates, ib. 121 A ;— 
divided men into halves, Symp. 
190 C foil.; his love for Gany¬ 
mede, Phaedr. 255 C ; makes his 
sons judges in the world below, 
Gorg. 523 A foil.; author of the 
laws of Crete, Laws i. 624 A, 
632 D ; 2. 662 B the tale of 
his throwing Hephaestus out of 
heaven not to be received in the 
state. Rep. 2. 378 D ; did not 
cause the violation of the treaty 
in the Trojan War, or the strife 
of the Gods, ib. 379 E; or send 
the lying dream to Agamemnon, 
ib. 383 A ; or lust for Her^, ib. 3. 
390 B; ought not to have been 
described by Homer as lamenting 
for Achilles and Sarpedon, ib. 388 
C ; the tale of his love for Gany¬ 
mede invented by the Cretans, 
Laws I. 636 C; — Zeus the 
Saviour, Charm. 167 B ; Rep. 9. 
583 A, B ; Eryx. 392 A ; guardian 
of the phratry, Euthyd. 302 C, 


D, E ; LycaeanZeus, Rep. 8. 565 
D ; the god of boundaries, of 
kindred, of strangers, Laws 5.730 
A; 8. 842 E, 843 A; 9. 879 D, 
881 D; of ancestry, 9. 881 D; 
Zeus Poliuchus,/A ii. 921 C; the 
god of friendship, Euth3^h. 6 B; 

I Alcib. 109 D ;—ancestral Zeus 
unknown among lonians, Euthyd. 
302 C, D, E ;—keeper of political 
wisdom, Protag. 321 D (cp. 329 
C); his empire due to love, Symp. 
197 B ; has in himself the power 
of the cause, Phil. 30 D ; judg¬ 
ment of Zeus, = equality. Laws 6. 
757; — meaning of the name, 
Crat. 396 A (cp.4ioE)proces¬ 
sions of, in heaven, Phaedr. 246 
E foil.; attendants of, ib. 252 C 
foil.; — temple of, at Athens, 
ib. 'lori B; at Cnosus, Laws i. 
625 A; at Olympia, ib. 12. 950 
E ;—(in the Model City) temples 
of, Laws 5. 745 B; 8. 848 D; 

* fines sacred to, ib. 6. 774 D ; oath 
of the witness by, ib. ii. 936 E ; 
office of heralds and ambassadors 
sacred to, ib. 12. 941 A. 

Zeuxippus of Heraclea, a famous 
painter. Protag. 318 B. 

Zeuxis, the painter, Gorg. 453 C, D. 

Zopyrus, the Thracian, tutor of 
Alcibiades, i Alcib. 122 B. 

Zoroaster, son of Oromasus, i Alcib. 
122 A. 


THE 



